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BEFORE  THE  CURTAIN. 


As  the  Manager  of  the  Performance  sits  before  the 

curtain  on  the  boards^  and  looks  into  the  Fair,  a  feeling  of 

profound  melancholy  comes  over  him  in  his  survey  of  the 

bustling  place.    There  is  a  great  quantity  of  eating  and  drink- 

ingy  making    love  and   jilting,  laughing  and  the   contrary, 

smoking,  cheating,  fighting,  dancing,  and  fiddling:  there  are 

bullies  pushing  about,  bucks  ogling  the  women,  knaves  picking 

pockets,  policemen    on  the  look-out,    quacks   {other  quacks, 

plague  take  them  I)  bawling  in  front  of  their  booths,  and  yokels 

looking  up  at  the  tinselled  dancers  and  poor    old    rouged 

tumblers,  while  the  light-fingered  folk  are  operating  upon  their 

pockets  behind.     Yes,  this  is  Vanity  Fair;  not  a  moral  place 

certainly ;  nor  a  merry  one,  though  very  noisy.     Look  at  the 

faces  of  the  actors  and  buffoons  when  they  come  off  from  their 

business ;  and  Tom  Fool  washing  the  paint  off  his  cheeks  before 

he  sits  down  to  dinner  with  his  wife  and  the  little  Jack 

Puddings  behind  the  canvass.     The  curtain  will  be  up  presently, 

and   he  will   be  turning  over  head  and  heels,   and  crying, 

"  How  are  you  ? '' 

A  man  with  a  reflective  turn  of  mind,  walking  through 
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an  exhibition  of  ibis  sort^  will  not  be  oppressed^  I  take  it^  bj 
his  own  or  other  people's  hilarity.  An  episode  of  humour  or 
kindness  touches  and  amuses  him  here  and  there; — a  pretty 
child  looking  at  a  gingerbread  stall ;  a  pretty  girl  blushing 
whilst  her  lover  talks  to  her  and  chooses  her  fairing ;  poor  Tom 
Fool^  yonder  behind  the  waggon^  mumbling  his  bone  with  the 
honest  family  which  lives  by  his  tumbUng;-:-but  the  general 
impression  is  one  more  melancholy  than  mirthful.  When  you 
come  home^  you  sit  down^  in  a  sober,  contemplative,  not 
uncharitable  frame  of  mind,  and  apply  yourself  to  your  books 
or  your  business. 

« 

I  have  no  other  moral  than  this  to  tag  to  the  present 
story  of  "  Vanity  Fair.''  Some  people  consider  Fairs  immoral 
altogether,  and  eschew  such,  with  their  servants  and  families : 
perhaps  they  are  right.  But  persons  who  think  otherwise  and 
are  of  a  lazy,  or  a  benevolent,  or  a  sarcastic  mood,  may  perhaps 
Uke  to  step  in  for  half  an  hour  and  look  at  the  performances. 
There  are  scenes  of  all  sorts;  some  dreadful  combats,  some 
grand  and  lofty  horse-riding,  some  scenes  of  high  life,  and  some 
of  very  middling  indeed;  some  love  making  for  the  sentimental, 
and  some  light  comic  business:  the  whole  accompanied  by 
appropriate  scenery,  and  brilliantly  illuminated  with  the 
Author's  own  candles. 

What  more  has  the  Manager  of  the  Performance  to  say  ? — 
To  acknowledge  the  kindness  with  which  it  has  been  received 
in  all  the  principal  towns  of  England  through  which  the  Show 
has  passed,  and  where  it  has  been  most  favourably  noticed 
by  the  respected  conductors  of  the  Public  Press,  and  by  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry.  He  is  proud  to  think  that  his  Puppets 
have  given  satisfaction  to  the  yery  best  company  in  this  empire. 
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The  famous  little  Becky  Puppet  has  been  pronounced  to  be 
tmcommonly  flexible  in  the  joints  and  Uvely  on  the  wire :  the 
Amelia  Doll^  though  it  has  had  a  smaller  circle  of  admirers^ 
lias  yet  been  carved  and  dressed  with  the  greatest  care  by 
the  artist :  the  Dobbin  Figure,  though  apparently  clumsy,  yet 
dances  in  a  very  amusing  and  natural  manner :  the  Little  Boys' 
Dance  has  been  liked  by  some ;  and  please  to  remark  the  richly 
dressed  figure  of  the  Wicked  Nobleman,  on  which  no  expense 
has  been  spared,  and  which  Old  Nick  will  fetch  away  at  the 
end  of  this  singular  performance. 

And  with  this,  and  a  profound  bow  to  his  patrons,  the 
Manager  retires,  and  the  curtain  rises. 

L05DON, 

June  28,  1848. 
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A   NOVEL  WITHOUT   A   HEKO. 


CHAPTER    I. 

CBia^ICK  HALL. 

HILB  the  present  centur]'  was  in 

its  teens,  and  on  (me  stm-shiny 

maming  in    Jane,    there    drove 

up  to  the  great  iron  gate  of  Misa 

I  Pinkerton's   academy   for  young 

ladies,  on  Chiswick  Mall,  a  large 

I  &nuly  coadi,  with  two  fat  horses 

in  blazing  harness,  driven  by  a 

fat  coachman  in  a  three-cornered 

hat  and  wig,  at  the  rate  of  four 

miles  an  hour.     A  black  servant, 

who  reposed  on  the  box  beside 

;  the  fat  coachman,  uncurled  his 

bandy  legs  as  soon  as  the  eqni- 

paf^  iKw  np  opponte  Miss  Knkerton's  shining  braaa  [date,  and  as  he 

pulled  the  bell,  at  least  a  score  of  yoni^  heads  were  seen  peering  out  rf 

the  nsnrw  windows  of  the  stntdy  old  brick  house.     Nay,  the  aoute 

obsetrer  might  have  rea^roised  the  little  red  nose  of  good-natmred  Miss 

Jemiun  Pinkerton  faerseV,  rising  over  some  goranium-pots  in  the  window 

of  that  lady's  own  drawing-room, 

"  It  is  Mrs.  Sedky'a  coach,  sister,"  said  Miss  Jemima.     "  Sambo,  the 
black  servant,  has  just  rung  the  bell;  and  the  coachman  has  a  new  red 


"  Have  yon  completed  all  the  necessary  preparations  incident  to  Miss 
Sedley's  departm*.  Miss  Jeminia  P"  asked  Miss  Pinkerton  herself,  that 
majestic  lady :  the  Semiramis  of  Hammersmith,  the  friend  of  Doctor 
Johnson,  the  cortespumtcHt  of  Mrs.  Chapone  herself. 

"TV  girls  were  vp  lA  four  this  morning,  packing  her  trunks,  sister," 
repKed  Min  Jemima ;  "  we  have  made  her  a  bow-pot." 
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"  Say  a  bouquet,  sister  Jemima,  'tis  more  genteeL" 

"  Well,  a  booW  as  big  abnost  as  a  hay-stack ;  I  liave  put  up  two 
bottles  of  the  ffilljfflower-water  for  Mrs.  Sedley,  aud  the  receipt  for 
making  it,  in  Amelu'a  box." 

"  And  I  trust,  Jlisa  Jemima,  you  have  made  a  copy  of  Miss  Sedl^'& 


account.  This  is  it,  is  it  P  Tery  good — ^ninety-thiee  poimds,  four  shil- 
lings. Be  kind  enough  to  address  it  to  John  Sedley,  Esquire,  and  to  seal 
this  billet  which  I  have  written  to  Ms  lady." 

In  Misa  Jemima'a  eyea  an  autograph  letter  of  her  aiater,  Misa  Pinker- 
ton,  waa  an  object  of  as  deep  Tcneration,  as  would  haTe  been  a  letter  from 
a  sovereign.  Only  when  her  pupils  quitted  the  eatablishment,  or  when 
they  were  about  to  be  married,  and  once,  when  poor  Miss  Birch  died  of 
the  acarlet  ferer,  was  Miss  Finkerton  known  to  write  peraonally  to  the 
parents  of  her  pupils ;  and  it  was  Jemima's  opinion  that  if  anythiiig  could 
console  Mrs,  Birch  for  her  daughter'a  losa,  it  would  be  that  pioua  and 
eloquent  composition  in  which  Misa  Finkerton  announced  the  erent. 

In  the  present  iiLatance  Misa  FinkeittHi's  "  billet "  was  to  the  following 

"  3V  JfaS,C9Uni>i<al, /aM  15, 18-^ 
"Maoaji, — ^AAer  her  six  years'  residence  at  the  Mall,  I  haTe  the 
honour  and  tu^piaesa  of  preaentiug  Misa  Amelia  Sedley  to  her  parents, 
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B  a  yonng  lady  not  unwortliy  to  occupy  a  fitting  position  in  their  polished 
and  refined  circle.  Those  virtues  which  characterise  the  young  English 
gentlewoman,  those  accomplishments  which  become  her  birth  and  station, 
will  not  be  found  wanting  in  the  amiable  Miss  Sedley,  whose  itidustry 
and  odedtenee  have  endeared  her  to  her  instructors,  and  whose  delightful 
sweetness  of  temper  has  charmed  her  a^ed  and  her  youthful  companions. 

"  In  music,  in  dancing,  in  orthography,  in  every  variety  of  embroidery 
and  needle-work,  she  will  be  found  to  have  realised  her  friends*  fondest 
wiskeB,  In  geography  there  is  still  much  to  be  desired;  and  a  careful 
and  undeviating  use  of  the  backboard,  for  four  hours  daily  during  the 
next  three  years,  is  recommended  as  necessary  to  the  acquirement  of  that 
dignified  diriment  and  carriage ,  so  requisite  for  every  young  lady  oi fashion, 

"  In  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality.  Miss  Sedley  will  be  found 
worthy  of  an  establishment  which  has  been  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
The  Great  Lexicographer y  and  the  patronage  of  the  adnurable  Mrs.  Cha- 
pone.  In  leaving  the  Mall,  Miss  Amelia  carries  with  her  the  hearts  of  her 
companions,  and  the  affectionate  regards  of  her  mistress,  who  has  the 
honour  to  subscribe  herself, 

"  Madam, 
"  Your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

"  Babbara.  Pinkerton." 

"  F.S.  Miss  Sharp  accompanies  Miss  Sedley.  It  is  particularly  re» 
quested  that  Miss  Sharp's  stay  in  Eussell  Square  may  not  exceed  ten  days. 
The  family  of  distinction  with  whom  she  is  engaged,  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  her  services  as  soon  as  possible.' 


>i 


This  letter  completed,  Miss  Pinkerton  proceeded  to  write  her  own  name, 
and  Miss  Sedley's,  in  the  fly-leaf  of  a  Johnson's  Dictionary — ^the  inter- 
esting work  which  she  invariably  presented  to  her  scholars,  on  their 
departure  firom  the  Mall.  On  the  cover  was  inserted  a  copy  of  "  Lines 
addressed  to  a  young  lady  on  quitting  Miss  Pinkerton's  school,  at  the 
Mali ;  by  the  late  revered  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson."  In  fact,  the  Lexi- 
cographer's name  was  always  on  the  lips  of  tins  majestic  woman,  and  a 
visit  he  had  paid  to  her  was  the  cause  of  her  reputation  and  her  fortune. 

Being  conunanded  by  her  elder  sister  to  get  **  the  Dictionary  "  from  the 
ciq>board.  Miss  Jemima  had  extracted  two  copies  of  the  book  from  the 
receptacle  in  question.  When  Miss  Pinkerton  had  finished  the  inscrip- 
tion in  the  first,  Jemima,  with  rather  a  dubious  and  timid  air,  handed  her 
the  second. 

"  For  whom  is  this,  Miss  Jemima  ?  '*  said  Miss  Pinkerton,  with  awful 
coldness. 

"For  Becky  Sharp,"  answered  Jemima,  trembling  very  much,  and 
blushing  over  her  withered  face  and  neck,  as  she  turned  her  back  on 
her  sister.     "  For  Becky  Sharp  :  she's  going  too." 

"  MISS  JEMIMA !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Pinkerton,  in  the  largest  capitals. 
"Are  you  in  your  senses ?  Eeplace  the  Dixonary  in  the  closet,  and  never 
venture  to  take  such  a  liberty  in  future." 

"Well,  sister,  it's  only  two-and-ninepence,  and  poor  Becky  will  be 
miserable  if  she  don't  get  one." 
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•*  Send  Miss  Sedley  instantly  to  me/'  said  Miss  Pinkerton.  And  so 
Teidmring  not  to  say  another  word,  poor  Jemima  trotted  off,  exceedingly 
ikoried  and  nervous. 

Miss  .Sedley's  papa  was  a  merdiant  in  London,  and  a  man  of  some 
weallAi ;  whereas  Miss  Shai^  was  an  artided  pnpil,  for  whom  Miss  Pink- 
6!rton  had  done,  as  she  thought,  qidte  enongh,  without  oonferring  upon  her 
at  parting,  the  high  honour  of  the  Bixonaiy. 

Although  Schoolmistresses'  letters  are  to  be  trusted  no  more  nor  less 
than  churchyard  epitaphs;  yet,  as  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  person 
departs  this  life,  who  is  really  deserving  of  all  the  praises  the  stone-cutter 
carves  over  his  bones;  who  is  a  good  Christian,  a  good  parent,  child,  wife  or 
husband;  who  actually  does  leave  a  disconsolate  &nily  to  mourn  his  loss ; 
so  in  academies  of  the  male  and  female  sex  it  occurs  every  now  and  then, 
that  the  pupil  is  fully  worthy  of  the  praises  bestowed  by  the  disinterested 
instructor.-  Now,  Miss  Amelia  Sedley  was  a  young  lady  of  this  singular 
species ;  and  deserved  not  only  all  that  Miss  Pinkerton  said  in  her  praise, 
but  had  many  charming  qualities  which  that  pompous  old  Minerva  of  a 
woman  could  not  see,  from  the  differences  of  rank  and  age  between  her 
pupil  and  herself. 

For  she  could  not  only  sing  like  a  lark,  or  a  Mis,  BiUington,  and  dance 
like  HiUisberg  or  Parisot ;  and  embroider  beautifully ;  and  spell  as  well  as 
the  IHxonary  itself;  but  she  bad  such  a  kindly,  smiHng,  tender,  gentle, 
generous  heart  of  her  own,  as  won  the  love  of  everybody  who  came  near 
her,  from  Minerva  herself  down  to  the  poor  girl  in  the  scullery,  and  the 
one-eyed  tartwoman's  dimghter,  who  was  permitted  to  vend  her  wares  once 
a  week  to  the  young  ladies  in  the  Mall.  She  had  twelve  intimate  and 
bosom  friends  out  of  the  twenty-four  young  ladies.  Even  envious  Miss 
"Briggs  never  spoke  ill  of  her :  high  and  mighty  Miss  Saltire  (Lord  Dexter's 
grand-daughter)  aUoTved  that  her  figure  was  genteel:  and  as  for  Miss 
Swartz,  the  rich  woolly-haired  mulatto  from  St.  Kitt's,  on  the  day  Amelia 
went  away,  she  was  in  such  a  passion  of  tears,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
send  for  Th.  Floss,  and  half  tipsify  her  with  salvolatile.  Miss  Pinkerton's 
attaclunent  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  from  the  high  position  and  eminent 
virtues  of  that  lady,  calm  and  dignified;  but  Miss  J^nima  had  already 
blubbered  several  times  at  the  idea  of  Amelia's  departure ;  and,  but  for  fear 
of  her  sister,  woidd  have  gone  off  in  dowiu-ight  hysterics,  like  the  heiress 
(who  paid  double)  of  St.  Kitt's.  Such  luxury  of  grief,  however,  is  only 
allowed  to  parlour-boarders.  Honest  Jemima  had  all  the  bills,  and  the 
washing,  and  the  mending,  and  the  puddings,  and  the  plate  and  crockery, 
and  the  servants  to  superintend.  But  why  speak  about  her?  It  is 
probable  that  we  shall  not  hear  of  her  again  from  this  moment  to  the  end 
•of  time,  and  that  when  the  great  filligree  iron  gates  are  once  closed  on 
her,  she  and  her  awful  sister  will  never  issue  therefrom  into  this  little 
world  of  history. 

But  as  we  are  to  see  a  great  deal  of  Amelia,  there  is  no  harm  in  saying 
at  the  outset  of  our  acquaintance,  that  she  was  one  of  the  best  and  dearest 
creatures  that  ever  lived ;  and  a  great  mercy  it  is,  bot  It  in  life  and  in 
novels,  which  (and  the  latter  especially)  abound  in  villain^  of  the  most 
sombre  sort,  that  we  are  to  have  for  a  constant  companion,  so  guileless 
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and  gDod-natnred  a  perwHL  As  ahe  is  aot  s  Wi^ne,  tbue  i»  no  omd  to 
describe  ber  person ;  uideed  I  am  ^raii)  OuA  bw  mm  wu  nther  skoit 
tban  otherwise,  and  her  cliec^  a  g^eat  deal  too  round  and  red  for  s 
heroine ;  but  her  face  bluslied  witk  ro^  beatth,  Mid  W  lips  with  ike 
frealtest  of  ssoiks,  and  she  had  a  pair  of  eyes,  which  sparkled  with  ths 
bightest  and  bonestest  good-humour,  except  indeed  when  thej  filled  with 
tears,  and  that  was  a  great  deal  too  oflen ;  for  the  silly  thing  would  <xj 
over  a  de«d  csnaiy-liird,  or  over  a  mouse,  that  the  cat  haply  had  seiaed 
upon,  or  over  the  end  of  a  uovel,  were  it  ever  so  stupid ;  and  as  for  s^fing 
an  unkind  word  to  her,  were  any  one  bard-heaited  enough  to  do  so, — 
why,  so  much  the  worse  for  them.  Even  Miss  Pinkerton,  that  austne 
and  god-like  woman,  ceased  scolding  her  after  the  first  time,  and  thoi^h 
^e  no  more  comprehended  sensibility  tban  she  did  Algebra,  gave  oJl 
nusters  and  teachers  particular  orders  to  treat  Miss  Sedl^  with  the  utmost 
gentleness,  as  harsh  treatment  was  injurious  to  lier. 

So  that  when  the  day  of  departure  came,  between  her  two  customs  of 
laughing  and  crying,  Miss  Sedley  was  greatly  puzzled  how  to  ad.  She  was 
glad  to  go  home,  aud  yet  most  wdully  sad  at  leaving  school.  For  three 
days  before,  little  Laura  Martin,  the  oqihan,  followed  her  about,  like  a- 
little  dog.  She  had  to  make  and  receive  at  least  fourteen  presents, — to 
make  fourteen  solemn  promises  of  writing  every  week  :  "  Send  my  letters 
under  cover  to  my  grandpapa,  the  Earl  of  Dexter,"  said  Miss  Saltire  (who, 
by  the  way  was  ratber  shabby) :  "  Never  mind  the  postage,  but  write  every 
day,  you  dear  darling,"  said  the  impetuous  and  woolly -lieaded,  but  gener- 
ous and  affectionate  Miss  Sn'artz ;  and  little  Laura  Martin  (who  was  just 
in  Toimd  hand)  took  her  Mend's  haud  and  aaid,  looking  up  in  her  face 
wistfully,  "  Amelia,  when  I  write  to  you  I  shall  call  you  Mamma."     All 


which  detuls,  I  have  no  doubt,  Jones,  who  reads  this  book  at  bis  Club, 
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will  pronounce  to  be  excessively  fooHsli,  trivial,  twaddling,  and  ultra-senti- 
mental. Yes;  I  can  see  Jones  at  this  minute  (rather  flushed  with  his  joint 
of  mutton  and  half-pint  of  wine),  taking  out  his  pencil  and  scoring  under 
the  words  "  foolish,  twaddling,"  &c.,  and  adding  to  them  his  own  remark 
of  "  quite  true"  Well,  he  is  a  lofty  man  of  genius,  and  admires  the  great 
and  heroic  in  life  and  novels ;  and  so  had  better  take  warning  and  go 
elsewhere. 

Well,  then.  The  flowers,  and  the  presents,  and  the  trunks,  and  bonnet- 
boxes  of  Miss  Sedley  having  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Sambo  in  the  carriage, 
together  with  a  very  small  and  weather-beaten  old  cow's-skin  trunk 
with  !Miss  Sharp's  card  neatly  nailed  upon  it,  which  was  delivered  by 
Sambo  with  a  grin,  and  packed  by  the  coachman  with  a  corresponding 
sneer — ^the  hour  for  parting  came;  and  the  grief  of  that  moment  was 
considerably  lessened  by  the  admirable  discourse  which  Miss  Pinkerton 
addressed  to  her  pupil.  Not  that  the  parting  speech  caused  Amelia  to 
philosophise,  or  that  it  armed  her  in  any  way  with  a  calmness,  the  result 
of  argiunent ;  but  it  was  intolerably  dull,  pompous,  and  tedious ;  and 
liaving  the  fear  of  her  schoolmistress  greatly  before  her  eyes,  Miss  Sedley 
did  not  venture,  in  her  presence,  to  give  way  to  any  ebuUitions  of  private 
grief  A  seed-cake  and  a  bottle  of  wine  were  produced  in  the  drawing- 
room,  as  on  the  solemn  occasions  of  the  visit  of  parents,  and  these  refresh- 
ments being  partaken  of,  Mbs  Sedley  was  at  liberty  to  depart. 

"  You  '11  go  in  and  say  good  by  to  Miss  Pinkerton,  Becky  ?"  said  Miss 
Jemima  to  a  young  lady  of  whom  nobody  took  any  notice,  and  who  was 
coming  down  stairs  with  her  own  bandbox. 

"  I  suppose  I  must,"  said  Miss  Sharp  calmly,  and  much  to  the  wonder 
of  IViiss  Jemima ;  and  the  latter  having  knocked  at  the  door,  and  receiving 
permission  to  come  in.  Miss  Sharp  advanced  in  a  very  unconcerned  man- 
ner, and  said  in  French,  and  with  a  perfect  accent,  "  Mademoiselle,  je  viens 
vous  faire  raes  adieux." 

"  JVIiss  Pinkerton  did  not  understand  French ;  she  only  directed  those 
who  did :  but  biting  her  lips  and  throwing  up  her  venerable  and  Eoman- 
nosed  head,  (on  the  top  of  which  figiured  a  large  and  solemn  turban,)  she 
said,  "  Miss  Sharp,  I  wish  you  a  good  morning."  As  the  Hammersmith 
Semiramis  spoke,  she  waved  one  hand  both  by  way  of  adieu,  and  to  give 
Miss  Sharp  an  opporlimity  of  shaking  one  of  the  Angers  of  the  hand  which 
was  left  out  for  that  purpose. 

Miss  Sharp  only  folded  her  own  hands  with  a  very  frigid  smile  and  bow, 
and  quite  declined  to  accept  the  proffered  honour ;  on  which  Semiramis 
tossed  up  her  turban  more  indignantly  than  ever.  In  fact,  it  was  a  little 
battle  between  the  young  lady  and  the  old  one,  and  the  latter  was  worsted. 
"  Heaven  bless  you,  my  child,"  said  she,  embracing  Amelia,  and  scowling 
the  while  over  the  girl's  shoulder  at  Miss  Sharp.  **  Come  away,  Becky," 
said  ]V£iss  Jemima,  pulling  the  young  woman  away  in  great  alarm,  and  the 
drawing-room  door  closed  upon  them  for  ever. 

Then  came  the  struggle  and  parting  below.  Words  refuse  to  tell  it. 
All  the  servants  were  there  in  the  hall — all  the  dear  friends — all  the  young 
ladies — ^the  dancing-master  who  had  just  arrived ;  and  there  was  such  a 
scuffling,  and  hugging,  and  kissing,  and  crying,  with  the  hysterical  yoops 
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of  Miss  Swartz,  the  parlour-boarder,  from  her  room,  as  no  pen  can  depict, 
and  as  the  tender  h^irt  would  fain  pass  over.  The  embracing  was  over ; 
they  parted — that  is.  Miss  Sedley  parted  from  her  friends.  Miss  Sharp 
had  demiirely  entered  the  carriage  some  minutes  before.  Nobody  cried  for 
leaving  her. 

Sambo  of  the  bandy-legs  slammed  the  carriage-door  on  his  young  weep- 
ing mistress.  He  sprang  up  behind  the  carriage.  "  Stop  1 "  cried  Miss 
Jemima,  rushing  to  the  gate  with  a  parcel. 

"  It 's  some  sandwiches,  my  dear,"  said  she  to  Amelia.  "  You  may 
be  hungry,  you  know ;  and  Becky,  Becky  Sharp,  here 's  a  book  for  you 
that  my  sister — ^that  is,  I, — ^Johnson's  Bixonary,  you  know ;  you  mustn't 
leave  us  without  that.    Good  by.    Drive  on,  coachman.   God  bless  you  I" 

And  the  kind  creature  retreated  into  the  garden,  overcome  with  emotions. 

But,  lo  1  and  just  as  the  coach  drove  off,  Miss  Sharp  put  her  pale  face 
out  of  the  window,  and  actually  flung  the  book  back  into  the  garden. 

This  almost  caused  Jemima  to  faint  with  terror.  "  Well,  I  never,'* — 
said  she — "  what  an  audacious  " — ^Emotion  prevented  her  from  completing 
either  sentence.  The  carriage  rolled  away ;  the  great  gates  were  closed ; 
the  bell  rang  for  the  dancing  lesson.  The  world  is  before  the  two  yoimg 
ladies ;  and  so,  farewell  to  Chiswick  Mall. 
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'  HBH  Hisa  Skarp  had  perfbrtBed  the  h^okal  act  mentimed 
in  the  bat  duptet,  and  had  seen  the  Dixonaiy  flying 
over  the  parement  of  the  httk  gaiden,  &11  at  lensth  at 
the  feet  of  the  astoniahed  Miss  Jranima,  the  young  bdy's 
countenance,  which  had  befote  worn  an  ahaost  lind  look 
of  hatred,  assomed  a  smile  that  perhaps  waa  scarcely 
more  agreeable,  and  she  sank  beck  in  the  cnrriage  ia 
an  easy  frame  of  mind,  saying, — "  So  mudi  for  the 
DixonBTy;  and,  thank  God,  I'm  out  of  Chiswick." 

Miss  Sedley  was  almost  as  flurried  at  the  act  of  defiance  as  Miss  tTemima 
had  been ;  for,  consider,  it  was  but  one  minute  that  she  had  left  school, 
and  the  impressions  of  six  years  are  not  got  over  in  that  space  of  time. 
Nay,  with  some  persona  those  awes  and  terrors  of  youth  last  for  ever  and 
ever.  I  know,  for  instance,  an  (4d  gentleman  of  sixty-eight,  who  said 
to  me  one  morning  at  breakfast,  with  a  very  agitated  countenance,  "  I 
dreamed  last  night  that  I  was  flogged  by  Br.  Raine."  Fancy  had  carried 
him  back  only  fifty  years  in  the  course  of  that  evening.  lir.  Hatne  and 
his  rod  were  just  as  awM  to  him  in  his  heart,  then,  at  sisty-eight,  aa  they 
had  been  at  thirteen.  If  the  Doctor,  with  a  large  birch,  had  appeared 
bodily  to  him,  even  at  the  age  of  threescore  and  eight,  and  had  said  in 
awful  voice,,  "Boy,  take  down  your  pant  •  •?  "  Well,  well.  Miss 
Sedley  was  exceedingly  alarmed  at  this  act  of  insubordination. 

"  How  could  you  do  so,  Eebecca  ?  "  at  last  she  said,  after  a  pause. 
"  Why,  do  you  think  Miss  Pinkerton  will  come  out  and  order  me  bock 
to  the  black-hole?"  said  Rebecca,  laughing. 

"  No  :  but " 

"  I  hate  the  whole  house,"  continued  Miss  Sharp,  in  a  fiiry.  "  I  hope 
I  may  never  set  eyes  on  it  again.  I  wish  it  were  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Thames,  I  do ;  and  if  Miss  Pinkerton  were  there,  I  wouldn't  pick  her  out, 
that  I  wouldn't.  O  how  I  should  like  to  see  her  floating  m  the  water 
yonder,  turban  and  all,  with  her  train  streaming  after  her,  and  her  nose 
like  the  beak  of  a  wherry." 
"  Hush !  "  cried  Miss  Sedley. 

"  Why,  will  the  black  footman  tell  tales  P  "  cried  iGss  Itebcoca,  laughing. 
"  He  may  go  back  and  tell  Miss  Pinkerton  that  I  hate  her  with  all  my 
aoul ;  and  I  wish  he  would ;  and  I  wish  £  had  a  means  of  proving  it  too. 
For  two  years  I  have  only  had  insults  and  outrage  from  her.  I  have  been 
treated  worse  than  any  servant  in  the  kitchen.  I  have  never  had  a  friend 
or  a  kind  word,  except  from  you.     I  have  been  made  to  tend  the  httle  girls 
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in  the  lower  sdioolroomy  and  to  talk  ^Freadi  to  the  Miaaes^  ustil  I  grew 
flick  of  my  mother-tongiie.  But  that  talking  Frendi  to  Miss  PinkertoA 
was  capital  fauL^  wasn't  it  ?  She  doesn't  know  a  word  of  Frenedi,  and  was 
too  piond  to  confess  it.  I  believe  it  was  thai  whieh  made  ha:  part  with 
me ;  and  so  thank  Heaven  for  French.  Fioe  la  Froftce  !  Five  VEmfermr  ! 
Vwe  BomaparU  I " 

"  O  Bebecca,  Eebecca,  for  shame  !  "  cried  Miss  Sedley ;  for  this  was 
tiie  greatest  bhnphemy  Eebecca  had  as  yet  uttered ;  and  in  those  days,  in 
£n^buid«  to  say  "  Long  live  Bonaparte  !"  was  as  much  as  to  say  **  Long 
live  Lucifer ! "  "  How  can  you — how  dare  you  have  sudi  wicked, 
revengeful  thoughts  ? '' 

"  Bevoige  may  be  wicked,  but  it 's  natural,"  answered  Miss  Bebecca. 
**  I  'm  no  angel."  And,  to  say  the  truth,  she  certainly  was  not. 
•  For  it  may  be  remarked  in  the  course  of  this  little  conversation  (which 
took  phiee  as  the  coach  rolled  along  lazily  by  the  river  side)  that  though 
Miss  Bebecca  Sharp  has  twice  had  occasion  to  thank  Heaven,  it  has  been, 
in  the  first  place,  for  ridding  her  of  some  person  whom  she  hated,  and 
secondly,  fox  enabling  ha:  to  bring  her  enemies  to  some  sort  of  perplexity 
or  con&sion ;  neither  of  which  are  very  amiable  motives  for  religious 
gratitude,  or  such  as  would  be  put  forward  by  persons  of  a  kind  and 
placable  disposition.  Miss  Bebecca  was  not,  then,  in  the  least  kind  or 
placable.  All  the  world  used  her  iU,  said  this  young  misanthropist  (or 
misogynist,  for  of  the  world  of  men  she  can  be  pronounced  as  yet  to  have 
had  but  little  experience),  and  we  may  be  pretty  certain  that  the  persons 
of  either  sex  whom  all  the  world  treats  ill,  deserve  entirely  the  treatment 
th^  get.  The  world  is  a  looking-glass,  and  gives  back  to  every  man  the 
reflection  (^  his  own  face.  Frown  at  it,  and  it  will  in  turn  look  sourly 
upon  you  :  laugh  at  it  and  with  it,  and  it  is  a  jolly  kind  companion ;  and 
to  let  all  young  persons  take  their  choice.  This  is  certain,  that  if  the 
W(Hrld  nc^eeted  Miss  Sharp,  she  never  was  known  to  have  done  a  good 
action  in  behalf  of  anybody ;  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  twenty-four 
young  ladies  should  all  be  as  amiable  as  the  heroine  of  this  work,  Miss  Sedley 
(whom  we  have  selected  for  the  very  reason  that  she  was  the  best-natured 
of  all,  otherwise  what  on  earth  was  to  have  prevented  us  from  putting  up 
Miss  Swartz,  or  Miss  Crump,  or  Aiiss  Hopkins,  as  heroine  in  her  place  ?) 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  every  one  should  be  of  the  humble  and  gentle 
temper  of  Miss  Amelia  Sedley ;  should  take  every  opportunity  to  vanquish 
Bebeeea'shard-heartedness  and  iU-humour ;  and^  by  a  thousand  kind  words 
and  offices,  overcome,  for  once  at  least,  her  hostility  to  her  kind. 

!Mis8  Sharp's  father  was  an  artist,  and  in  that  quality  had  given  lessons 
of  drawing  at  Miss  Pinkerton's  school.  He  was  a  clever  man ;  a  pleasant 
eompamon ;  a  careless  student ;  had  a  great  propensity  for  running  into 
debt,  and  a  partiality  for  the  tavern.  When  he  was  drunk,  he  used  to 
beat  his  wife  and  daughter ;  and  the  next  morning,  with  a  headache,  he 
used  to  rail  at  the  world  for  its  neglect  of  his  genius,  and  abuse,  with  a 
good  deal  of  devemess,  and  sometimes  with  perfect  reason,  the  fools,  his 
brother  painters.  As  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  could  keep 
himaelfy  and  aa  he  owed  money  for  a  mile  round  Soho,  where  he  lived,  he 
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thought  to  better  his  drciunstaiices  by  marrying  a  young  woman  of  the 
French  nation,  who  was  by  profession  an  opera-girl.  The  humble  calling 
of  her  female  parent,  Miss  Sharp  never  alluded  to,  but  used  to  state  subse- 
quently that  the  Entrechats  were  a  noble  family  of  Gascony,  and  took 
great  pride  in  her  descent  from  them.  And  curious  it  is,  that  as  she 
advanced  in  life  this  young  lady's  ancestors  increased  in  rank  and 
splendour. 

Eebecca's  mother  had  had  some  education  somewhere,  and  her  daughter 
spoke  French  with  purity  and  a  Parisian  accent.  It  was  in  those  days 
rather  a  rare  accomplishment,  and  led  to  her  engagement  with  the  orthodox 
Miss  Pinkerton.  For  her  mother  being  dead,  and  her  father  finding  him- 
self not  likely  to  recover,  after  his  third  attack  of  delirium  tremens,  wrote 
a  manly  and  pathetic  letter  to  Miss  Pinkerton,  recommending  the  orphan 
child  to  her  protection,  and  so  descended  to  the  grave,  after  two  bailiffs 
had  quarrelled  over  his  corpse.  Rebecca  was  seventeen  when  she  came  to 
Chiswick,  and  was  bound  over  as  an  articled  pupil,  her  duties  being  to 
talk  French,  as  we  have  seen,  and  her  privileges  to  live  cost  free ;  and, 
with  a  few  guineas  a  year,  to  gather  scraps  of  knowledge  from  the  professors 
who  attended  the  school. 

She  was  small  and  slight  in  person ;  pale,  sandy-haired,  and  with  eyes 
habitually  cast  down  :  when  they  looked  up  they  were  very  large,  odd,  and 
attractive ;  so  attractive,  that  the  Eeverend  Mr.  Crisp,  fresh  from  Oxford, 
and  curate  to  the  Vicar  of  Chiswick,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Flowerdew,  fell  in 
love  with  Miss  Sharp ;  being  shot  dead  by  a  glance  of  her  eyes  which  was 
fired  all  the  way  across  Chiswick  Church  from  the  school-pew  to  the 
reading-desk.  This  infatuated  young  man  used  sometimes  to  take  tea 
with  Miss  Pinkerton,  to  whom  he  had  been  presented  by  his  mamma,  and 
actually  proposed  something  like  marriage  in  an  intercepted  note,  which 
the  one-eyed  applewoman  was  charged  to  deliver.  Mrs.  Crisp  was  sum- 
moned from  Buxton,  and  abruptly  carried  off  her  darling  boy ;  but  the 
idea,  even,  of  such  an  eagle  in  the  Chiswick  dovecot  caused  a  great  flutter 
in  the  breast  of  Miss  Pinkerton,  who  would  have  sent  away  Miss  Sharp,  but 
that  she  was  bound  to  her  under  a  forfeit,  and  who  never  could  thoroughly 
believe  the  young  lady's  protestations  that  she  had  never  exchanged  a  single 
word  with  Mr.  Crisp,  except  under  her  own  eyes  on  the  two  occasions 
when  she  had  met  him  at  tea. 

By  the  side  of  many  tall  and  bouncing  young  ladies  in  the  establishment, 
Rebecca  Sharp  looked  like  a  child.  But  she  had  the  dismal  precocity  of 
poverty.  Many  a  dun  had  she  talked  to,  and  turned  away  from  her  father's 
door ;  many  a  tradesman  had  she  coaxed  and  wheedled  into  good-humour, 
and  into  the  granting  of  one  meal  more.  She  sate  commonly  with  her 
father,  who  was  very  proud  of  her  wit,  and  heard  the  talk  of  many  of  his 
wild  companions— often  but  ill  suited  for  a  girl  to  hear.  But  she  never 
had  been  a  girl,  she  said ;  she  had  been  a  woman  since  she  was  eight  years 
old.     O  why  did  Miss  Pinkerton  let  such  a  dangerous  bird  into  her  cage  ? 

The  fact  is,  the  old  lady  thought  Rebecca  to  be  the  meekest  creature  in 
the  world,  so  admirably,  on  the  occasions  when  her  father  brought  her  to 
Chiswick,  used  Rebecca  to  perform  the  part  of  the  ing^ue.  She  thought 
her  a  modest  and  innocent  Uttle  child ;  and  only  a  year  before  the  arrange- 
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ment  by  vhich  Sebeccft  bad  been  admitted  into  her  bonae,  and  when  Itebec<s 
was  sixteen  yean  old.  Miss  Pinkerton  majestically,  and  with  a  little  speech, 
made  her  a  present  of  a  doQ — which  was,  by  the  way,  the  confiscated  pro- 
perty of  MiBS  Swindle,  discovered  surreptitiously  nursing  it  in  school- 
hours.  How  the  father  and  daughter  laughed  as  they  trudged  home 
together  after  the  evening  party,  (it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  speeches, 
when  all  the  profeesors  were  invited,)  and  how  Miss  Pinkerton  would  have 
raged  bad  she  seen  the  caricature  of  herself  which  the  little  mimic,  Bebecca, 
managed  to  make  out  of  her  doll !  She  used  to  go  through  dialogues 
with  it ;  it  formed  the  delight  of  Newman  Street,  Gterard  Street,  and  the 
Brtista'  quarter :  and  the  young  painters,  when  they  came  to  take  their 
gin-and-water  with  their  lazy,  dissolute,  clever,  jovial  senior,  used  regularly 


to  ask  Bebecca  if  Miss  Pinkerton  was  at  home  ■.  she  was  well  known  to 
them,  poor  soul !  as  Mr.  Lawrence  or  President  West.  Once  she  had  the 
honour  to  pass  a  few  days  at  Chiawick ;  after  which  she  brought  back 
Jemima,  and  erected  another  doll  as  Miss  Jemmy  ;  for  though  that  honest 
creature  had  made  and  given  her  jelly  and  cake  enough  for  three  children, 
and  a  teren-shilliDg  piece  at  partii^,  the  girl's  senae  of  ridicule  was  far 
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skoQger  than  her  gratitudB,  and  die  sacnfieed  Misa  Jemmy  quite  aa 
pitilessly  aa  her  aiater. 

The  catastrophe  came,  and  she  was  brought  to  the  Mall  as  to  hear  home* 
llie  rigid  fonnality  of  the  place  suffocated  her :  the  prayers  aad  the  ineals, 
the  lessons  aad  the  walks,  whidi  were  arranged  with  a  conventual  r^u- 
larity,  (^pressed  her  almost  beyond  endurance :  and  ahe  looked  back  to 
the  freed(»n  and  the  beggary  of  the  old  studio  in  Soho  with  so  much 
regret,  that  everybody,  herself  included,  fancied  she  was  consumed  with 
grief  for  her  father.  She  had  a  little  room  in  the  garret,  where  the  maids 
heard  her  walking  and  sobbing  at  night ;  but  it  was  with  rage,  and  not 
with  grief.  She  had  not  been  much  of  a  dissembler,  until  now  her  loneli- 
ness taught  her  to  feign.  She  had  never  mingled  in  the  society  of  women: 
her  father,  reprobate  as  he  was,  was  a  man  of  talent ;  his  conversation 
was  a  thousand  times  more  agreeable  to  her  than  the  talk  of  such  of  her 
own  sex  as  she  now  encountered.  The  pompous  vanity  of  the  old  school- 
mistress, the  foolish  good-humour  of  her  sister,  the  silly  chat  and  scandal 
of  the  elder  girls,  and  the  frigid  correctness  of  the  governesses  equally 
annoyed  her;  and  she  had  no  soft  maternal  heart,  this  unlucky  girl,  other- 
wise the  prattle  and  talk  of  the  younger  children,  with  whose  care  she  was 
chiefly  intrusted,  might  have  soothed  and  interested  her;  but  she  lived 
among  them  two  years,  and  not  one  was  sorry  that  she  went  away.  The 
gentle  tender-hearted  Amelia  Sedley  was  the  only  person  to  whom  she  could 
attach  herself  in  the  least ;  and  who  could  hdp  attaching  herself  to  iVmelia  ? 

The  happiness — the  superiw  advantageo  of  the  young  women  round 
about  her,  gave  Eebeeca  inexpressible  pangs  of  envy.  "  What  airs  that 
girl  gives  herself,  because  she  is  an  EarPs  granddaughter,"  she  said  of  one. 
"How  they  cringe  and  bow  to  that  CSfeole,  because  of  her  hundred 
thousand  pounds !  I  am  a  thousand  times  cleverer  and  more  charming 
than  that  creature,  for  all  her  weahh.  I  am  as  weU  bred  as  the  Earl's 
granddaughter,  for  all  her  fine  pedigree ;  and  yet  every  one  passes  me  by 
here.  And  yet,  when  I  was  at  my  father's,  did  not  the  men  give  up  their 
gayest  bails  and  parties  in  ordn^  to  pass  the  evening  with  me  ?  "  She 
determined  at  any  rate  to  get  free  from  the  prison  in  which  she  found 
herself,  and  now  began  to  act  for  herself,  and  for  the  first  time  to  make 
connected  plans  for  the  future. 

She  took  advantage,  therefi»e,  of  the  means  of  study  the  place  offered 
her ;  and  as  she  was  already  a  musician  and  a  good  lingoist,  she  speedily 
went  through  the  little  course  of  study  which  was  considered  necessary  for 
ladies  in  those  days.  Her  music  she  paractised  incessantly,  and  one  day, 
when  the  girls  were  out,  and  she  had  remained  at  home,  she  was  over- 
heard to  play  a  piece  so  well,  that  Minerva  thought  wisely,  she  could 
spare  herself  the  expense  of  a  master  for  the  juniors,  and  intimated  to 
Miss  Sharp  that  she  was  to  instruct  them  in  music  for  the  future. 

The  girl  refused ;  and  for  the  first  time,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
majestic  mistress  of  the  school.  "  I  am  here  to  speak  French  with  the 
dkildren,*'  Bebecca  said  abruptly,  "not  to  teach  them  music,  and  save 
money  for  yon.     Give  me  money,  and  I  will  teach  them.'' 

Minerva  was  obliged  to  yield,  and,  of  course,  disliked  her  from  that  day. 

For  five-and-thirty  years,"  she  said,  and  with  great  justice,  "  I  never. 
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lisve  seen  tlie  indrndual  who  Las  dared  in  my  own  house  to  qaestion  my 
aullioiii^.     I  liare  nooriflhed  a  yiper  in  my  bosom/' 

"  A  fiper — a  fiddlestidc,"  said  Miss  Sharp  to  the  old  hwly,  aknost  Mat* 
ing  -with  astonishment.  "Yon  took  me  because  I  was  nseftd.  There  is  no 
qvKstion  of  gratitade  between  ns.  I  hate  this  place,  and  want  to  leave  it. 
I  win  do  nothing  here,  btrt  what  I  am  obliged  to  do." 

It  was  in  Tain  that  the  cM  lady  aa&ed  her  if  she  was  aware  she  was 
^leaking  to  Miss  Finkerton?  Bebecca  langhed  in  her  face,  with  a  horrid 
sarcastic  demoniacal  hmghter,  that  abnost  sent  the  schoolmisti^ss  into  fits. 
"QiTe«ie  a  smn  of  mon^,"  said  the  girl,  "  and  get  rid  of  me — or,  if  yon 
like  better,  get  me  a  good  place  as  governess  in  a  nobleman's  family — yon 
can  do  so  if  you  please."  And  in  their  farther  disputes  she  always 
retnnted  to  th^  point,  "  Q^  me  a  situation — we  hate  each  other,  and  I 
am  ready  to  go." 

Worthy  Miss  Finkerton,  although  she  had  a  Eoman  nose  and  a  tnrban, 
and  was  as  tall  as  a  grenadier,  and  had  been  up  to  this  time  an  irresistible 
princess,  had  no  will  or  strength  like  that  of  her  little  apprentice,  and  in 
Tain  did  battle  against  her,  and  tried  to  overawe  her.  Attempting  once 
to  scold  her  in  public,  Eebecca  hit  upon  the  before-mentioned  plan  of 
answering  her  in  French,  which  quite  routed  the  old  woman.  In  order  to 
maintain  authority  in  her  school,  it  became  necessary  to  remove  this  rebel, 
this  monster,  this  serpent^  this  firebrand;  and  hearing  about  this  time 
that  Sir  Fitt  Crawley's  ^amfly  was  in  want  of  a  governess,  she  actually 
recommended  Miss  Sharp  for  the  situation,  firebrand  and  serpent  that  she 
was.  "  I  cannot,  certainly,"  she  said,  "  find  fault  with  Miss  Sharp's  oon- 
duct,  except  to  myself;  and  must  allow  that  her  talents  and  accom- 
plishments are  of  a  high  order.  As  far  as  the  head  goes,  at  least,  she 
docs  credit  to  the  educational  system  pursued  at  my  establishment." 

And  so  the  schoolmistress  reconciled  the  recommendation  to  her  con- 
science, and  the  indentures  were  cancelled,  and  the  apprentice  was  free. 
The  battle  here  described  in  a  few  lines,  of  course,  lasted  for  some  months. 
And  as  Miss  Sedley,  being  now  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  about  to  leave 
school,  and  had  a  friendship  for  Miss  Sharp,  ("  'tis  the  only  point  in 
Amelia's  behaviour,"  sad  Minerva,  "which  has  not  been  satisfactory  to 
her  mistress,")  Miss  Sharp  was  invited  by  her  friend  to  pass  a  week  with 
her  at  home,  before  she  entered  upon  her  duties  as  governess  in  a  private 
family. 

Thus  the  world  began  for  these  two  yoimg  ladies.  For  Amelia  it  was 
quite  a  new,  fresh,  brilliant  world,  with  all  the  bloom  upon  it.  It  was  not 
quite  a  new  one  for  Rebecca — (indeed,  if  the  truth  must  be  told  with 
respect  to  the  Crisp  afl^,  the  tart-woman  hinted  to  somebody  who  took 
an  affidavit  of  the  fact  to  somebody  else,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  more 
than  was  made  public  regarding  Mr.  Crisp  and  Miss  Sharp,  and  that  his 
letter  was  in  answer  to  another  letter).  But  who  can  tell  you  the  real  truth 
of  the  matter  ?  At  aU  events,  if  Eebecca  was  not  beginning  the  world, 
she  was  beginning  it  over  again. 

By  the  time  the  young  ladies  reaciied  Kensington  turnpike,  Amelia  had 
not  forgotten  her  companions,  but  had  dried  her  tears,  and  had  blushed 
very  mudi  and  been  delighted  at  a  young  officer  of  the  Horse  Guards,  who 
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spied  lier  as  he  was  ridiiig  by,  aYid  said,  "A  dem  fine  gal,  egadT'  and 
before  tlie  carriage  arrived  in  Eussell  Squarie,  a  great  deal  of  conversation 
had  taken  place  about  the  drawing-room,  and  whether  or  not  young  ladies 
wore  powder  as  well  as  hoops  when  presented,  and  whether  she  was  to 
have  that  honour :  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  ball  she  knew  she  was  to  go. 
And  when  at  length  home  was  reached,  Miss  Amelia  Sedley  skipped  out  on 
Sambo's  arm,  as  happy  and  as  handsome  a  girl  as  any  in  the  whole  big  city 
of  London.  Both  he  and  coachman  agreed  on  this  point,  and  so  did  her 
father  and  mother,  and  so  did  every  one  of  the  servants  in  the  house,  as 
they  stood  bobbing,  and  curtseying,  and  smiling,  in  the  hall,  to  vi^come 
their  young  mistress. 

You  may  be  sure  that  she  showed  Rebecca  over  every  room  of  the 
house,  and  everything  in  every  one  of  her  drawers,  and  her  books,  and 
her  piano,  and  her  dresses,  and  all  her  necklaces,  brooches,  laces,  and 
gimcracks.  She  insisted  upon  Bebecca  accepting  the  white  cornelian  and 
the  turquoise  rings,  and  a  sweet  sprigged  muslin,  which  was  too  small  for 
her  now,  though  it  would  fit  her  friend  to  a  nicety ;  and  she  determined 
in  her  heart  to  ask  her  mother's  permission  to  present  her  white  Cashmere 
shawl  to  her  friend.  Could  she  not  spare  it  ?  and  had  not  her  brother 
Joseph  just  brought  her  two  from  India  ? 

When  Rebecca  saw  the  two  magnificent  Cashmere  shawls  which  Joseph 
Sedley  had  brought  home  to  his  sister,  she  said,  with  perfect  truth,  "  that 
it  must  be  delightfiil  to  have  a  brother,"  and  easily  got  the  pity  of  the 
tender-hearted  Amelia,  for  being  alone  in  the  world,  an  orplian  without 
friends  or  kindred. 

"  Not  alone,"  said  AmeUa,  "  you  know,  Rebecca,  I  shall  always  be  your 
friend,  and  love  you  as  a  sister — ^indeed  I  will." 

"  Ah,  but  to  have  parents,  as  you  have — ^kind,  rich,  affectionate  parents, 
who  give  you  everything  you  ask  for ;  and  their  love,  which  is  more  pre- 
cious than  all  I  My  poor  papa  could  give  me  nothing,  and  I  had  but  two 
frocks  in  all  the  world  I  And  then,  to  have  a  brother,  a  dear  brother  1 
Oh  how  you  must  love  him  V 

Amelia  laughed. 

"  What !  (lon't  you  love  him  ?  you,  who  say  you  love  everybody  P 

**  Yes,  of  course,  I  do— only — " 

"Only  what?" 

**  Only  Joseph  doesn't  seem  to  care  much  whether  I  love  him  or  not. 
He  gave  me  two  fingers  to  shake  when  he  arrived  after  ten  years'  absence! 
He  is  very  kind  and  good,  but  he  scarcely  ever  speaks  to  me ;  I  think  he 
loves  his  pipe  a  great  deal  better  than  his  "  *  *  *  but  here  Amelia 
checked  hereelf,  for  why  should  she  speak  ill  of  her  brother?  "  He  was 
very  kind  to  me  as  a  child,"  she  added ;  **  I  was  but  five  years  old  when 
be  went  away." 

"  Isn't  he  very  rich  ?  "  said  Bebecca.  "  TJiey  say  all  Indian  nabobs  are 
^ormously  rich." 

"  I  believe  he  has  a  very  large  income." 

"And  is  your  sister-in-law  a  nice  pretty  woman f" 

"  La !  Joseph  is  not  married,"  said  Amelia,  laughing  again. 

Perhaps  she  had  mentioned  the  fact  ahreeidy  to  Rebecca,  but  that  young 
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lady  did  sot  appeal  to  Iiave  remembered  it;  indeed,  vowed  and  protested 
that  she  expected  to  see  a  number  of  Amelia's  nephews  and  nieces.  She 
waa  quite  disappointed  that  Mr.  Sedle;  waa  not  married ;  she  was  sure 
Amelia  iaA  said  he  was,  and  she  doted  so  on  little  children. 

"  I  think  you  mnat  have  had  enough  of  them  atChiswick,"  said  Amelia, 
rather  wondering  at  the  sudden  tenderness  on  her  friend's  put ;  and  indeed 
in  later  days  Miss  Sharp  would  never  have  committed  herself  so  far  as  to 
advance  opinions,  the  untruth  of  which  would  have  been  so  easily  detected. 
But  ve  must  remember  that  she  is  but  nineteen  as  yet,  unused  to  the  art 
of  deceiving,  poor  innocent  creature  !  and  making  her  own  experience  in 
her  own  person.  The  meaning  of  the  above  series  of  queries,  as  trans- 
lated in  the  heart  of  this  ingenious  young  woman,  was  simply  this  : — '  If 
Mr.  Joseph  Sedley  is  rich  and  unmarried,  why  should  I  not  marry  him? 
I  have  only  a  fortnight,  to  be  sure,  but  there  is  no  harm  trying."  And  she 
determined  within  herself  to  make  this  laudable  attempt.  She  redoubled 
her  caresses  to  Amelia;  she  kissed  the  white  cornelian  necklace  as  she  put 
it  on ;  and  vowed  she  wonld  never,  never  purt  with  it.  When  the  dinner- 
bell  rang  she  went  down  stairs  with  her  arm  round  her  Mend'a  waist,  as 
is  the  habit  of  young  ladies.  She  was  so  agitated  at  the  drawing-room 
door,  that  ahe  could  hardly  find  conrage  to  enter.  "  Feel  my  heart,  how 
it  beats,  dear !"  said  she  to  her  friend. 

"  No,  it  doesn't,"  said  Amelia.  "  Come  in,  don't  be  firightened.  Papa 
wont  do  you  any  harm," 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BXBECCA  IS  IN  7BESEK0E  07  THE  EMEHT. 

tT  stout,  pu%  man,  in  budoldnt  tud  beBsun 
boots,  with  serenl  immense  neckclothB,  thit 
rose  almost  to  his  nose,  with  a  red  striped 
waistooat  and  an  apple  green  coat  with  steel 
buttons  almost  as  large  as  ciown  pieoee,  (it 
was  tbe  morning  costume  of  a  dandy  or  bk>od 
<rf  those  days)  was  reading  tie  paper  by  the 
fire  when  the  two  girls  entered,  and  bounoed 
"■-  "        off  his  arm-chair,  and  blushed  exceasivdy,  and 

hid  his  mtire  face  almost  in  his  nedcdolhs  at  this  ^parition. 

*'  It's  only  youi  sUter,  Joseph,"  said  Amelia,  laughing  and  fJialdng  the 
two  fingers  wbicb  he  held  out.  "  I  've  come  home  far  good  you  know ; 
and  this  is  my  Mend,  Miss  Sharp,  whom  you  have  heard  me  mention." 

"No,  never,  tqton  my  word,"  said  the  head  under  the  neckcloth,  shak- 
ing very  much, — "  that  is,  yes, — ^what  abominably  cold  werther,  Miss;"— 
and  herewith  he  feU  to  poking  the  fire  with  all  hia  might,  although  it  was 
in  the  middle  of  June. 

"  He's  very  handsome,"  whispered  Bebecca  to  Amelia,  rather  loud. 
"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  the  latter,  "  I  '11  tell  him." 
"  Darling !  not  for  worlds,"  said  Miss  Sharp,  starting  back  as  timid 
as  a  fawn.     She  had  previously  made  a  respectful  virgin-like  curtsey  to 
the  gentleman,  and  her  modest  eyes  gazed  so  perseveringly  on  the  carpet 
that  it  was  a  wonder  how  she  should  have  found  an  opportunity  to  sec  liim. 
"  Thank  you  for  the  beautiful  shawls,  brother,"  said  Amelia  to  the  fire- 
poker.     "  Are  they  not  beautiful,  Bebecca  P" 

"  0  heavenly !"  said  Miaa  Sharp,  and  her  eyes  went  from  the  carpet 
straight  to  the  chandelier. 

Joseph  still  continued  a  huge  clattering  at  the  poker  and  tongs,  puffing 
and  blowing  the  while,  and  turning  as  red  as  his  yellow  face  woidd  oUow 
him.  "  1  can't  make  you.  such  handsome  presents,  Joseph,"  continued  hia 
sister,  "but  while  I  was  at  school,  I  have  embroidered  for  you  a  very 
beautiful  pair  of  bracps." 

"  Good  Gad !  Amelia,"  cried  the  brother,  in  serious  alarm,  "  what  do 
you  mean  ?"  and  plunging  with  all  his  might  at  the  bell-rope,  that  article 
of  furniture  came  away  in  hia  hand,  and  increased  the  honest  fellow's  con- 
fusion. "  For  heaven's  sake  see  if  my  buggy  'a  at  the  door.  I  emt't  wait. 
I  must  go.     D — that  groom  of  mine.     I  must  go." 

At  this  minute  the  father  of  the  family  walked  in,  rattling  his  seals  like 
a  true  British  merchant.     "  What's  the  matter,  Emmy  P"  says  he. 

"  Joseph  wants  me  to  see  if  his — ^his  binggy  is  at  the  doOT.  What  is  & 
buggy,  papa  ?  " 
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"  It  is  a  one-hoTse  palanquin,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  Tvho  was  a  wag 
in  bis  way. 

Joseph  at  this  burst  out  into  a  wild  fit  of  laughter ;  in  which,  encounter- 
ing the  eye  of  Miss  Sharp,  he  stopped  all  of  a  sudden,  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

"  This  young  lady  is  your  friend  ?  Miss  Sharp,  I  am  very  happy  to  see 
you.  Have  you  and  Emmy  been  quarrelling  already  with  Joseph,  that  he 
wants  to  be  off  ?" 

'*  I  promisedBonamy,  of  our  service,  sir,"said  Joseph,  "to  dine  with  him." 

"  O  fie !  didn't  you  tell  your  mother  you  would  dine  here  ?" 

''  But  in  this  dress  it 's  impossible." 

'^Look  at  him,  isn't  he  handsome  enough  to  dine  anywhere,  Miss 
Sharp?" 

On  which,  of  course.  Miss  Sharp  looked  at  her  friend,  and  they  both  set 
off  in  a  fit  of  laughter,  highly  agreeable  to  the  old  gentleman. 

*'  Did  you  ever  see  a  pair  of  buckskins  like  those  at  Miss  Finkerton's  P" 
continued  he,  following  up  his  advantage. 

Qradous  heavens  !  Father,"  cried  Joseph. 

There  now,  I  have  hurt  his  feelings.  Mrs.  Sedley,  my  dear,  I  have 
hurt  your  son's  feelings.  I  have  alluded  to  his  buckskins.  Ask  Miss 
Sharp  if  I  haven't  ?  Come,  Joseph,  be  friends  with  Miss  Sharp,  and  let 
us  all  go  to  dinner." 

"  There's  a  pillau,  Joseph,  just  as  you  like  it,  and  Papa  has  brought 
home  the  best  turbot  in  Billingsgate." 

"  Cknne,  come,  sir,  walk  down  stairs  with  Miss  Sharp,  and  I  will  foUow 
with  these  two  young  women,"  said  the  father,  and  he  took  an  arm  of  wife 
and  daughter  and  waJked  merrily  off. 

If  Miss  Eebecca  Sharp  had  determined  in  her  heart  upon  making  the 
conquest  of  this  big  beau,  I  don't  tliink,  ladies,  we  have  any  right  to  blame 
her ;  for  thoi^h  the  task  of  husband-hunting  is  generally,  and  with  becom- 
ing modesty,  entrusted  by  young  persons  to  their  mammas,  recollect  that 
MXss  Sharp  had  no  kind  parent  to  arrange  these  delicate  matters  for  her, 
and  that  if  she  did  not  get  a  husband  for  herself,  there  was  no  one  else  in 
the  wide  world  who  would  take  the  trouble  off  her  hands.  What  causes 
young  people  to  "come  out"  but  the  noble  ambition  of  matrimony? 
What  sends  them  trooping  to  watering-places  ?  What  keeps  them  dancing 
tili  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  through  a  whole  mortal  season  ?  What 
causes  them  to  labour  at  piano-forte  sonatas,  and  to  learn  foiu*  songs  from ' 
a  fashionable  master  at  a  guinea  a  lesson,  and  to  play  the  harp  if  they  have 
handsome  arms  and  neat  elbows,  and  to  wear  Lincoln  Green  toxopho- 
lite  hats  and  feathers,  but  that  they  may  bring  down  some  "  desirable" 
young  man  with  those  killing  bows  and  arrows  of  theirs  ?  What  causes 
respectable  parents  to  take  up  their  carpets,  set  their  houses  topsy- 
turvy, and  spend  a  fifth  of  their  year's  income  in  ball  suppers  and  iced 
champagne  ?  Is  it  sheer  love  of  their  species,  and  an  unadulterated  wish  to 
sec  young  people  happy  and  dancing  ?  Psha !  they  want  to  marry  their 
daughters ;  and,  as  honest  Mrs.  Sedley  has,  in  the  depths  of  her  kind 
htitrt,  already  arranged  a  score  of  little  schemes  for  the  settlement  of  her 
Amelia,  so  ako  had  our  beloved  but  unprotected  Bebecca,  determined  to 
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do  her  very  best  to  secure  the  husband,  who  wae  eyen  more  neoeseary  for 
her  than  for  her  fiiend.  She  had  a  vivid  imagination ;  she  had,  besides, 
read  the  '*  Arabian  Nights''  and  "  Guthiie's  G^graphy,"  and  it  is  a  fact, 
that  while  she  was  dressing  for  dinner,  and  after  she  had  asked  Amelia 
whether  her  brother  was  very  rich,  she  had  bnilt  for  herself  a  most  magni- 
ficent castle  in  the  air,  of  which  ^e  was  mistress,  with  a  husband  some- 
where in  the  background  (she  had  not  seen  him  as  yet,  and  his  figure 
would  not  therefore  be  very  distinct);  she  had  arrayed  herself  in  an  infinity 
of  shawls,  turbans,  and  diamond  necklaces,  and  had  mounted  upon  an 
elephant  to  the  sound  of  the  march  in  Bluebeard,  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  of 
ceremony  to  the  Gfrand  Mogul.  Channing  Alnaschar  visions !  it  is  the 
happy  privilege  of  youth  to  construct  you,  and  many  a  fanciful  young 
creature  besides  Eebecca  Sharp,  has  indulged  in  these  delighted  day-dreams 
ere  now  1 

Joseph  Sedley  was  twelve  years  older  than  his  sister  Amelia.  He  was  in 
the  East  India  Company's  Civil  Service,  and  lus  name  appeared,  at  the 
period  of  which  we  write,  in  the  Bengal  division  of  the  East  India  Eegister, 
as  collector  of  Bog^ey  WoUah,  an  honourable  and  lucrative  post,  a»  every- 
body knows :  in  order  to  know  to  what  higher  posts  Joseph  rose  in  the 
service,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  same  periodical. 

Boggley  WoUah  is  situated  in  a  fine,  lonely,  marshy,  jungly  district, 
famous  for  snipe-shooting,  and  where  not  unfrequently  you  may  flush  a 
tiger.  Eamgunge,  where  there  is  a  magistrate,  is  only  forty  miles  ofip, 
and  there  is  a  cavalry  station  about  thirty  miles  farther  ;  so  Joseph  wrote 
home  to  his  parents,  when  he  took  possession  of  his  coUeotorship.  He 
had  lived  for  about  eight  years  of  his  life,  quite  alone,  at  this  diarm- 
ing  place,  scarcely  seeing  a  Christian  face,  except  twice  a  year,  when  the 
detachment  arrived  to  cany  off  the  revenues  which  he  had  collected,  to 
Calcutta. 

Luckily,  at  this  time  he  caught  a  liver  complaint,  for  the  cure  of  which 
he  returned  to  Europe,  and  which  was  the  source  of  great  comfort 
and  amusement  to  him  in  his  native  ooimtry.  He  did  not  live  with  his 
family  while  in  London,  but  had  lodgings  of  his  own,  like  a  gay  young 
bachelor.  Before  he  went  to  India  he  was  too  young  to  partake  of  the 
delightful  pleasures  of  a  man  about  town,  and  plunged  into  them  on  his 
return,  with  considerable  assiduity.  He  drove  his  horses  in  the  Park; 
he  dined  at  the  fashionable  taverns,  (for  the  Oriental  Club  was  not  as 
yet  invented) ;  he  frequented  the  theatres,  as  the  mode  was  in  those  days, 
or  made  his  appearance  at  the  opera,  laboriously  attired  in  tights  and  a 
oodced  hat. 

On  returning  to  India,  and  ever  after,  he  used  to  talk  of  the  pleasure  of 
this  period  of  his  existence  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  give  you  to  under- 
stand that  he  and  Brummel  were  the  leading  bucks  of  the  day.  But  he 
was  as  lonely  here  as  in  his  jungle  at  Boggley  WoUah.  He  scarcely  knew 
a  single  soul  in  the  metropolis :  and  were  it  not  for  his  doctor,  and  the 
society  of  his  blue-pill,  and  his  liver  complaint,  he  must  have  died  of  lone- 
liness. He  was  liu&y,  peevish,  and  a  bon-viwaU  ;  the  appearance  of  a  lady 
frightened  him  beyond  measure ;  hence  it  was  but  seldom  that  he  joined 
the  paternal  circle  in  Russell  Square,  where  there  was  plenty  of  gaiety,  and 
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whfate  the  jokes  of  bis  good-natured  oldfiatlier  fnghtened  his  antonr-propre, 
Uis  bulk  caused  Joseph  much  anxious  thought  and  alarm ;  now  and  then 
he  would  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  get  rid  of  his  superabundant  fat ; 
but  Ids  indolence  and  love  of  good  living  speedily  got  the  better  of  these 
endeavours  at  reform,  and  he  found  himself  again  at  his  three  meab  a  day. 
He  never  was  well  dressed;  but  he  took  the  hugest  pains  to  adorn  his 
big  person,  and  passed  many  hours  daily  in  that  occupation.  His  valet 
made  a  fortune  out  of  his  wardrobe :  his  toilet-table  was  covered  with  as 
many  pomatums  and  essences  as  ever  were  employed  by  an  old  beauty  : 
he  had  tried^  in  order  to  give  himself  a  waist,  every  girth,  stay,  and  waist- 
band then  invented.  Like  most  fat  men,  he  would  have  his  clothes  made 
too  tight,  and  took  care  they  should  be  of  the  most  briUiant  colours 
and  youthful  cut.  When  dressed  at  length,  in  the  afternoon,  he  would 
issue  forth  to  take  a  drive  with  nobody  in  the  Park ;  and  then  would  come 
back  in  or^^r  to  dress  ag^  and  go  and  dine  with  nobody  at  the  Piazza 
CofiPee-House.  He  was  as  vain  as  a  girl ;  and  perhaps  his  extreme  shynes& 
was  one  of  the  results  of  his  extreme  vanity.  If  Miss  Eebeoca  can  get  the 
better  of  kint,  and  at  her  first  entrance  into  life,  she  is  a  young  person  of 
no  ordinarv  devemess. 

The  first  more  showed  considerable  ^dll.  When  she  called  Sedley  a 
very  handsome  num^  she  knew  that  Amelia  would  tell  her  mother,  who 
would  probably  tell  Joseph,  or  who,  at  any  rate,  would  be  pleased  by  the 
compUment  paid  to  her  son.  All  mothers  are.  If  you  had  told  Stycorax 
that  her  son  Caliban  was  as  handsome  as  Apollo,  she  would  have  been 
pleased,  witch  as  she  was.  Perhaps,  too,  Joseph  Sedley  would  overhear 
the  compliment — ^Eabecea  spoke  loud  enough — and  he  did  hear,  and  (think- 
ing in  las  heart  that  he  was  a  very  fine  man,)  the  praise  thrilled  through 
every  fibre  of  his  big  body,  and  made  it  tingle  with  pleasure.  Then,  how- 
ever, came  a  recoiL  "  Is  the  girl  making  fim  of  me?"  he  thought,  and 
straightway  he  bounced  towards  the  bell,  and  was  for  retreating,  as  we 
have  seen,  when  liis  father's  jokes  and  his  mother's  entreaties  caused  him 
to  pause  and  stay  where  he  was.  He  conducted  the  young  lady  down  to 
dinner  in  a  dubious  and  agitated  frame  of  mind.  "  Does  she  really  think 
I  am  handsome  ?  "  thought  he,  "  or  is  she  only  making  game  of  mc  r "  We 
have  talked  of  Joseph  Sedley  being  as  vain  as  a  gh4.  Heaven  help  us !  the 
girls  have  only  to  turn  the  tables,  and  say  of  one  of  their  own  sex,  "She  is 
as  vain  as  a  man,"  and  they  mil  have  perfect  reason.  The  betirded  crea- 
tures are  quite  as  eager  for  praise,  quite  as  finikin  over  their  toilettes,  quite 
as  proud  of  their  personal  advantages,  quite  as  conscious  of  their  powers  of 
fascinstion,  aa  any  coquette  in  the  world. 

Down  stairs,  then,  they  went,  Joseph  very  red  and  bluslnng,  Eebeccn 
very  modest,  and  holding  her  green  eyes  downwards.  She  was  dressed 
in  white,  with  bare  shoulders  as  white  as  snow — the  picture  of  youth, 
improteeted  innocence,  and  humble  virgin  simplicity.  "  I  must  be  vei-y 
quiet,"  thought  Eebecca,  "  and  very  much  interested  about  India." 

Now  we  have  heard  how  Mrs.  Sedley  had  prepared  a  fine  cuny  for  her 
son^  just  as  lie  liked  it,  and  in  the  eourse  of  dinner  a  portion  of  this  dish 
was  offered  to  Eebeoca.  "What  is  it?"  said  she,  turning  an  appealing 
look  to  Mr.  Joseph. 

c  2 
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**  Capital ;"  said  he.  His  mouth  was  full  of  it :  his  face  quite  red  with 
the  delightful  exercise  of  gobbling.  ''Mother,  it*s  as  good  as  my  owu 
dtirries  in  India." 

''  Oh,  I  must  try  some,  if  it  is  an  Indian  dish,**  said  Miss  Eebecca.  "  I 
am  sure  everything  must  be  good  that  comes  from  there." 

"  Give  Miss  Sharp  some  curry,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Sedley,  laughing. 

Eebecca  had  never  tasted  the  dish  before. 

"Do  you  find  it  as  good  as  everything  else  from  India?"  said  Mr. 
Sedl^. 

"  Oh,  excellent ! "  said  Bebecca,  who  was  suffering  tortures  with  the 
cayenne  pepper. 

"  Try  a  chili  with  it,  Miss  Sharp,"  said  Joseph,  really  interested. 

"  A  chili,"  said  Eebecca,  gasping.  "  Oh  yes  ! "  She  thought  a  chili  was 
something  cool,  as  its  name  imported,  and  was  served  with  some.  "  How 
fresh  and  green  they  look,"  she  said,  and  put  one  into  her  moutfe.  It  was 
hotter  than  the  curry ;  flesh  and  blood  could  bear  it  no  longer.  She  laid 
down  her  fork.  "  Water,  for  Heaven's  sake,  water !  "  she  cried.  Mr. 
Sedley  burst  out  laughing  (he  was  a  coarse  man,  from  the  Stock  Exchange, 
where  they  love  all  sorts  of  practical  jokes).  "  They  are  real  Indian,  I 
assure  you,"  said  he.     "  Sambo,  give  Miss  Sharp  some  water." 

The  paternal  laugh  was  echoed  by  Joseph,  who  thought  the  joke  capital. 
The  ladies  only  smiled  a  little.  They  thought  poor  Eebecca  suffered  too 
much.  She  would  have  liked  to  choke  old  Sedley,  but  she  swallowed  her 
mortification  as  well  as  she  had  the  abominable  curry  before  it,  and  as 
soon  as  she  could  speak,  said,  with  a  comical,  good-humoured  air — 

"  I  ought  to  have  remembered  the  pepper  which  the  Princess  of  Persia 
puts  in  the  cream-tarts  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  Do  you  put  cayenne 
into  your  cream-tarts  in  India,  sir  ?  " 

Old  Sedley  began  to  laugh,  and  thought  Eebecca  was  a  good-humoured 
girl.  Joseph  simply  said — "  Cream-tarts,  Miss  ?  Our  cream  is  very  bad 
in  Bengal.  We  generally  use  goats'  milk ;  and,  'gad,  do  you  know,  I've 
got  to  prefer  it?" 

"  You  won't  like  everything  from  India  now,  Miss  Sharp,"  said  the  old 
gentleman ;  but  when  the  ladies  had  retired  after  dinner,  the  wily  old 
fellow  said  to  his  son,  "  Have  a  care,  Joe ;  that  girl  is  setting  her  cap  at 
you." 

"  Pooh !  nonsense ! "  said  Joe,  highly  flattered.  "  I  recoUect,  sir,  there 
was  a  girl  at  Dumdum,  a  daughter  of  Cutler  of  the  Artillery,  and  after- 
wards married  to  Lance,  the  surgeon,  who  made  a  dead  set  at  me  in  the 
year  '4 — at  me  and  Mulligatawney,  whom  I  mentioned  to  you  before 
dinner  —  a  devilish  good  fellow  Mulligatawney  —  he's  a  magistrate  at 
Budgebudge,  and  sure  to  be  in  council  in  five  years.  Well,  sir,  the  Artil- 
lery gave  a  ball,  and  Ctuintin,  of  the  King's  I4th,  said  to  me,  '  Sedley,* 
said  he,  *  I  bet  you  thirteen  to  ten  that  Sophy  Cutler  hooks  either  you  or 
Mulligatawney  before  the  rains.'  '  Done,  says  I ;  and  egad,  sir — this 
daret's  very  good.     Adamson's  or  CarboneU's  ?  "     •    •     • 

A  slight  snore  was  the  only  reply  :  the  honest  stock-broker  was  asleep, 
and  so  the  rest  of  Joseph's  story  was  lost  for  that  day.  But  he  is  always 
exceedingly  communicative  in  a  man's  party,  and  has  told  this  delightM 
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tale  many  scores  of  times  to  his  apothecary,  Br.  Gollop,  when  he  came  to 
inquire  about  the  liver  and  the  blue-piJI. 

Being  an  invalid,  Joseph  Sedley  contented  himself  with  a  bottle  of  claret 
besides  his  Uadeira  at  dumer,  and  he  managed  a  couple  of  plates  full  of 
strawberries  and  cream,  and  twenty-four  little  rout  cakes,  that  were  lying 
neglected  in  a  plate  near  him,  and  certainly  (for  novelists  have  the  privil^;e 
of  knowing  everything),  he  thought  a  great  deal  about  the  girl  up  stairs. 
"  A  nice,  gay,  merry  young  creature,"  thought  he  to  himself.  "  How  she 
looked  at  me  when  I  picked  up  her  handkerchief  at  dinner !  She  dropped 
it  twice.  Who's  that  singing  in  the  drawing-room?  'Gad!  shall  I  go 
up  and  see  ?  " 

But  his  modesty  came  rushing  upon  him  with  uncontrolable  force. 
His  father  was  asleep :  his  hat  was  m  the  hall :  there  was  a  hackney- 
coach  stand  hard  by  in  Southampton  Row.  "  I  '11  go  and  see  the  Forfy 
Ikieva,"  said  he,  "  and  Miss  Decamp's  dance ;"  and  he  slipped  away 
gently  on  the  pointed  toes  of  his  boots,  and  disappeared,  without  waking 
his  worthy  parent. 

"  There  goes  Joseph,"  said  Amelia,  who  was  looking  from  the  open 
windows  of  the  drawing-room,  while  Bebecca  was  singing  at  the  piano. 

*'  Miss  Sharp  has  frightened  him  away,"  said  Mrs.  SciUey.  "  Poor  Joe, 
why  toUi  he  be  so  shy  ?  " 
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OOR  Joe's  panic  lasted  for  two  or  three 
days;  during  which  he  did  not  visit 
tlie  house,  nor  during  that  period  did 
Una  Bebecca  ever  niention  his  name. 
She  nas  all  respectful  gratitude   to 
Mrs.  Sedley ;  dchghted  beyond  mea- 
sure at  the  Bazaars  ;  and  in  a  whirl  of 
wonder   at  the   theatre,   whither  the 
good-natured    lady    took    her.     One 
day,    jWelia  had  a  head-ache,   aiid 
could  not   go    upon  some   party   of 
pleasure  to    which    the    two  young 
people  were   invited ;    nothing  could 
induce  lier  friend  to  go  without  her. 
"  What !    you   who  have  sho\ni   the 
poor  orphan  what  hnpiiiness  and  love  are  for  the  first  time  in  her  life- 
quit  yoH  /  never !  "  and  the  green  eyes  looked  up  to  Heaven  and  filled 
with  tears  ;  and  Mrs.  Sedley  could  not  but  own  that  her  daughter's  friend 
had  a  charmiiiK  kind  heart  of  her  own. 

As  for  Mr.  Sedley's  jokes,  Bebecea  laughed  at  them  with  a  cordiality 
and  persei-erance  which  not  a  little  pleased  and  softened  that  good-natured 
gentleman.  Nor  was  it  with  tlic  chiefs  of  the  family  alone  tliat  Miss 
Sharp  found  favour.  She  interested  Mrs.  Blenkinsop  by  erincing  tlic 
deepest  sympathy  in  the  raspberry -jam  presen-ing,  which  operation  was 
then  going  on  in  the  Housekeqier's  room  ;  she  persisted  in  calling  Sambo 
"  Sir."  and  "  Mr.  Sambo,"  to  the  delight  of  that  attendant ;  and  she 
oiioJogiaed  to  the  lady's  maid  for  giving  her  trouble  in  venturing  to  ring 
the  bell,  with  such  aweetuess  and  humility,  that  the  Servants'  Hall  was 
almost  as  charmed  with  her  as  the  Drawing  Soom. 

Once,  in  looking  over  some  drawings  which  Amelia  had  sent  from 
school,  Rebecca  suddenly  came  upon  one  l^■hich  caused  her  to  burst  into 
tears  and  leave  the  room.  It  was  on  the  day  when  Joe  Sedley  made  his 
second  appearance. 

Amehn  hastened  after  her  friend  to  know  the  cause  of  this  display  of 
feeling,  and  the  good-natured  girl  came  back  without  her  companion, 
rather  afiected  too.  "  You  know,  her  father  was  our  drawing-master. 
Mamma,  at  Chiswick,  anil  used  to  do  all  the  best  parts  of  our  drawings." 
"  My  love  !  I  'm  sure  I  always  heard  Miss  Finkerton  say  that  he  did 
not  touch  them — he  only  tiiouui-ed  them." 

"  It  was  called  mountmg.  Mamma.     Bebecea  remembers  the  drawing, 
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and  her  iatlier  workmg  at  it,  and  the  thought  of  it  came  upon  her  rathor 
suddenly — and  so,  yon  know,  she—" 

"  Tite  poor  child  is  all  heart,"  said  Mrs:  Sedley. 

"  I  wish  she  could  stay  with  us  another  week,"  said  Amftljit, 

"  She 's  deYiUsh  like  Miss  Cutler  that  I  used  to  meet  at  Dumdum,  only 
fairer.  She 's  manied  now  to  Lance,  the  Artilleiy  surgecm.  Do  you  know. 
Ma'am,  that  onee  Quintin,  of  the  14th,  bet  me " 

"  O  Jose]^  we  know  that  story ;  "  said  Amelia,  lau^iing.  *'  Never 
miad  about  teUmg  that;  but  persuade  Mummii  to  write  to  Sir  Somethii^ 
CrsMrksy." 

"  Had  he  a  son  in  the  Bang's  Light  Dragoons  in  India  ?  " 

"  Well,  will  you  write  to  hun  for  leave  of  absence  for  poor  dear  Bebecca : 
— here  she  comes,  her  eyes  red  with  weeping." 

"  I  'm  better,  now,"  said  the  girl,  with  the  sweetest  smile  possible, 
taking  good-natured  Mrs.  Sedley's  extended  hand  and  kissing  it  respect- 
fully. "  How  kind  you  all  are  to  me  !  All,"  she  added,  with  a  laugh, 
"  except  you,  Mr.  Joseph." 

"  Me !  "  said  Joseph,  meditating  an  instant  departure.  ''  Gracious 
Heavens  1     Good  Gad  !     Miss  Sharp !  " 

"  Yes  ;  how  could  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  make  me  eat  that  horrid  pep- 
per-dish at  dinner,  the  first  day  I  ever  saw  you  ?  You  are  not  so  good  to 
me  as  dear  Amelia." 

"  He  doesn't  know  you  so  well,"  cried  Amelia. 

"  I  defy  anybody  not  to  be  good  to  you,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother. 

"  The  curry  was  capital ;  indeed  it  was,"  said  Joe,  quite  gravely. 
"  Perhaps  there  was  no6  enough  dtron  juice  in  it ; — ^no,  there  was  not." 

"Andthediilis?" 

"  By  Jove,  how  they  made  you  cry  out  1  "  said  Joe,  caught  by  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  circumstance,  and  exploding  in  a  fit  of  laughter  which  ended 
quite  suddenly,  as  usual. 

"  I  shall  take  care  how  I  let  you  choose  for  me  another  time,"  said 
Rebecca,  as  they  went  down  again  to  dinner.  "  I  didn't  think  men  were 
fond  of  putting  poor  harmless  girls  to  pain." 

"  By  Gad,  Miss  Bebecca,  1  wouldn't  hurt  you  for  the  world." 

"No,"  said  she,  "  I  know  you  wouldn't ; "  and  then  she  gave  him  ever 
so  gentle  a  pressure  with  her  little  hand,  and  di'ew  it  back  quite  fiightened, 
and  looked  first  for  one  instant  in  his  face,  and  then  down  at  the  carpet- 
rods  ;  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  Joe's  heart  did  not  thump  at 
this  little  involuntary,  timid,  gentle  motion  of  regard  on  the  part  of  the 
simple  girl. 

It  was  an  advance,  and  as  such,  perhaps,  some  ladies  of  indisputable 
correctness  and  gentility  will  condemn  the  action  as  immodest ;  but,  you 
see,  poor  dear  Bebecca  had  all  this  work  to  do  for  herself.  If  a  person 
is  too  poor  to  keep  a  servant,  though  ever  so  elegant,  he  must  sweep  his  own 
rooms  :  if  a  dear  girl  has  no  dear  Mamma  to  settle  matters  with  the  young 
man,  she  must  do  it  for  herself.  And  oh,  what  a  mercy  it  is  that  these 
women  do  not  exercise  their  powers  oftener !  We  can't  resist  them,  if 
they  do.  Let  them  show  ever  so  litUe  inclination,  and  men  go  down  on 
th^  Jcnees  at  onee :  old  or  ugly,  it  is  all  the  same.   .And  this  I  set  down 
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as  a  positive  truth.  A  woman  with  fair  opportunities,  and  without  an 
absolute  hump,  may  marry  whom  she  likes.  Only  let  us  foe  thankful 
that  the  darlings  are  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  don't  know  their  own 
power.     They  would  overcome  us  entirely  if  they  did. 

"  Egad  ! "  thought  Joseph,  entering  the  dining-room,  "  I  exactly  begin 
to  feel  as  I  did  at  Dumdum  with  Miss  Cutler."  Many  sweet  little  appeals, 
half  tender,  half  jocular,  did  Miss  Sharp  make  to  him  about  the  dishes  at 
dinner  ;  for  by  this  time  she  was  on  a  footing  of  considerable  familiarity 
with  the  family,  and  as  for  the  pnrls,  they  loved  each  other  like  sisters. 
Young  unmarried  girk  always  do,  if  they^are  in  a  house  together  for  ten 
days. 

As  if  bent  upon  advancing  Bebecca's  plans  in  every  way — ^what  must 
Amelia  do,  but  remind  her  brother  of  a  promise  made  last  Easter  holidays 
— "  When  I  was  a  girl  at  school,"  said  she,  laughing — a  promise  tliat  he, 
Joseph,  would  take  her  to  VauxhaU.  "  Now,"  she  said,*  "  that  Eebecca 
is  with  us,  will  be  the  very  time." 

"  O,  delightful  I  "  said  Eebecca,  going  to  clap  her  hands ;  but  she  re- 
collected herself,  and  paused,  like  a  modest  creature,  as  she  was. 

"  To-night  is  not  the  night,"  said  Joe. 

"  Well,  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow  your  Papa  and  I  dine  out,"  said  Mrs.  Sedley. 

"  You  don't  suppose  that  I'm  going,  Mrs.  Sed.  ?  "  said  her  husband, 
*'  and  that  a  woman  of  your  years  and  size  is  to  catch  cold,  in  such  an 
abominable  damp  place  ?  " 

"  The  children  must  have  some  one  with  them,"  cried  Mrs.  Sedlev. 

"  Let  Joe  go,"  said  his  father,  laughing.  "  He  's  bi^  enough."  At 
which  speech  even  Mr.  Sambo  at  the  sideboard  burst  out  laughing,  and 
poor  fat  Joe  felt  inclined  to  become  a  parricide  almost. 

"  Undo  his  stays ! "  continued  the  pitiless  old  gentleman.  "  Fling  some 
water  in  his  face.  Miss  Sharp,  or  carry  him  up  stairs  :  the  dear  creature' s 
fainting.     Poor  victim  I  carry  him  up  ;  he 's  as  light  as  a  feather !  " 

"  If  he  stand  this.  Sir,  I  'm  d !  "  roared  Joseph. 

"  Order  Mr.  Jos's  elephant.  Sambo  !  "  cried  the  father.  "  Send  to 
Exeter  'Change,  Sambo ;  but  seeing  Jos  ready  almost  to  cry  with  vexa- 
tion, the  old  joker  stopped  his  laughter,  and  said,  holding  out  his  hand  to 
his  son,  "  It's  all  fair  on  the  Stock-Exchange,  Jos, — ^and,  Sambo,  never 
mind  the  elephant,  but  give  me  and  Mr.  Jos  a  glass  of  Champagne.  Boncy 
Mmself  hasn  t  got  such  in  his  cellar,  my  boy !  " 

A  goblet  of  Champagne  restored  Joseph's  equanimity,  and  before  the 
bottle  was  emptied,  of  which  as  an  invalid  he  took  two-thirds,  he  had 
agreed  to  take  the  young  ladies  to  VauxhaU. 

"  The  girls  must  have  a  gentleman  apiece,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 
"  Jos  will  be  sure  to  leave  Emmy  in  the  crowd,  he  wiU  be  so  taken  up  with 
Miss  Sharp  here.     Send  to  26,  and  ask  George  Osborne  if  he'll  come." 

At  this,  I  don't  know  in  the  least  for  what  reason,  Mrs.  Sedley  looked 

at  her  husband  and  laughed.     Mr.  Sedley's  eyes  twinkled  in  a  manner 

indescribably  roguish ;    and  he  looked  at  Amelia,  and  Amelia  hanging 

down  her  head,  blushed  as  only  young  ladies  of  seventeen  know  how  to 

•blush,  and  as  Miss  Bebeoca  Sluu^  never  blushed  in  her  life — at  least  not 
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flinoe  she  was  eight  years  old,  and  when  she  was  caught  stealing  jam  out 
of  a  cupboard  by  her  godmother.  "  Amelia  had  better  write  a  note/*  said 
her  father ;  "  and  let  Greorge  Osborne  see  what  a  beautiful  hand-writing 
we  have  brought  back  from  Miss  Pinkerton's.  Do  you  remember  when 
YOU  wrote  to  him  to  come  on  Twelfth-night,  Emmy,  and  spelt  twelfth 
without  thef?" 

'*  That  was  years  ago,"  said  Amelia. 

"  It  seems  like  yesterday,  don't  it,  John  ?  "said  l^frs.  Sedley  to  her  hus- 
band ;  and  that  night  in  a  conversation  which  took  place  in  a  front  room 
in  the  second-floor,  in  a  sort  of  tent,  hung  round  with  cliintz  of  a  rich  and 
fantastic  India  pattern,  and  double  with  calico  of  a  tender  rose-colour ;  in 
the  interior  of  which  species  of  marquee  was  a  feather-bed,  on  which  were 
two  pillows,  on  which  were  two  round  red  faces,  one  in  a  laced  nightcap,  and 
one  in  a  simple  cotton  one,  ending  in  a  tassel : — ^in  a  curtain  lecture,  I 
say,  Mrs.  Sedley  took  her  husband  to  task  for  his  cruel  conduct  to  poor 
Joe. 

'^  It  was  quite  wicked  of  you,  Mr.  Sedley,"  said  she,  "  to  torment  the 
poor  boy  so." 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  cotton-tassel  in  defence  of  his  conduct,  "  Jos  is 
a  great  deal  vainer  than  you  ever  were  in  your  life,  and  that 's  saying  a 
good  deal.  Though,  some  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty — ^what  was  it  ? — ^perhaps  you  had  a  right  to  be  vain. — I  don't 
say  no.  But  I  've  no  patience  with  Jos  and  his  dandified  modesty.  It  is 
out-Josephing  Joseph,  my  dear,  and  all  the  while  the  boy  is  only  thinking 
of  himself,  and  what  a  fine  fellow  he  is.  I  doubt,  Ma'am,  we  shaU  have 
some  trouble  with  him  yet.  Here  is  Emmy's  little  friend  making  love  to 
him  as  hard  as  she  can ;  that 's  quite  clear ;  and  if  she  does  not  catch 
him  some  other  will.  That  man  is  destined  to  be  a  prey  to  woman,  as  I 
am  to  go  on  'Change  every  day.  It 's  a  mercy  he  did  not  bring  us  over 
a  black  daughter-in-law,  my  dear.  But,  mark  my  words,  the  first  woman 
who  fishes  for  him,  hooks  him." 

"  She  shall  go  off  to-morrow,  the  little  artful  creature,"  said  Mrs.  Sedley, 
with  great  energy. 

"  Why  not  she  as  well  as  another,  Mrs.  Sedley  ?  Tlie  girl 's  a  white 
face  at  any  rate.  /  don't  care  who  marries  him.  Let  Joe  please 
himself." 

And  presently  the  voices  of  the  two  speakers  were  hushed,  or  were 
replaced  by  the  gentle  but  unromantic  music  of  the  nose ;  and  save  when 
the  church  bells  tolled  the  hour  and  the  watchman  called  it,  aU  was  silent 
at  the  house  of  John  Sedley,  Esquire,  of  Eussell  Square,  and  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

When  morning  came,  the  good-natured  Mrs.  Sedley  no  longer  thought 
of  executing  her  threats  with  regard  to  Miss  Sharp ;  for  though  nothing 
is  more  keen,  nor  more  common,  nor  more  justifiable,  than  maternal 
jealousy,  yet  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  suppose  that  the  little,  humble, 
gratefid,  gentle  governess,  would  dare  to  look  up  to  such  a  magnificent 
personage  as  the  Collector  of  Boggley  WoUah.  The  petition,  too,  for  an 
extension  of  the  young  lady's  leave  of  absence  had  already  been  despatched, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  pretext  for  abruptly  dismissing  her. 
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And  as  if  all  things  eonspiied  in  &todt  of  tlie  gentle  Bebeeoa,  the  very 
elements  (although  she  was  not  inclined  at  first  to  acknowledge  their 
action  in  her  behalf)  interposed  to  aid  her.  For  on  the  erening  appointed 
for  the  Yauxhall  party,  George  Osborne  having  come  to  dinner,  and  the 
dders  of  the  househaving  departed,  according  to  invitation,  to  dine  with 
Alderman  Balls,  at  Highbury  Bam,  there  came  on  such  a  thnnder-stom 
as  only  happens  on  Yauxhidl  nights,  and  as  obliged  the  young  people, 
perforce,  to  remain  at  home.  Mr.  Osborne  did  not  seem  in  the  least  dis- 
appointed at  this  occurrence.  He  and  Joseph  Sedley  drank  a  fitting 
quantity  of  port-wine,  teie'^ieie,  in  the  dining-room,  during  the  drinking 
of  which  Sedley  told  a  number  of  his  best  Indian  stories ;  for  he  was  ex- 
tronely  talkative  in  man's  society,  and  afterwards  Miss  Amelia  Bedkey  did 
the  honours  of  the  drawing-room  ;  and  these  four  young  persons  passed 
such  a  comfortable  evening  together,  that  they  dedared  they  were  rather 
glad  of  the  thunder-storm  than  otherwise,  which  had  caused  than  to  pat 
oflF  their  visit  to  Vauxhall. 

Osborne  was  Sedley's  godson,  and  had  been  one  of  the  fJEonily  any  time 
these  three-and-twenty  years.  At  six  weeks  old,  he  had  received  froai 
John  Sedley  a  present  of  a  silver  cup ;  at  six  months  old,  a  coral  with 
gold  whistle  and  beUs  ;  from  his  youth,  upwards,  he  was  **  tipped"  regu- 
larly by  the  old  gentleman  at  Christmas ;  and  on  going  back  to  school, 
remembered  perfectly  well  being  thrashed  by  Joseph  Sedley,  when  the 
latter  was  a  big,  swaggering,  hobbadyhoy,  and  Greorge  an  impudent  urchin 
of  ten  years  old.  In  a  word,  George  was  as  fami&ar  with  the  family  as 
such  dally  acts  of  kindness  and  intercourse  could  make  liim. 

"Do  you  remember,  Sedley,  what  a  furj'  you  were  in,  when  I  cut  off 
the  tassels  of  your  Hessian  boots,  and  how  Miss — ^hem  1 — ^how  Amelia 
rescued  me  from  a  beating,  by  falling  down  on  her  knees  and  crying  out 
to  her  brother  Jos,  not  to  beat  little  George  ?  " 

Jos  remembered  this  remarkable  circumstance  perfectly  weU,  but  vowed 
that  he  had  totally  forgotten  it. 

"  Well,  do  you  remember  coming  down  in  a  gig  to  Dr.  Swishtail's,  to 
see  me,  before  you  went  to  India,  and  giving  me  half  a  guinea  and  a  pat 
on  the  head  ?  I  always  had  an  idea  that  you  were  at  least  seven  feet 
high,  and  was  quite  astonished  at  your  return  from  India  to  find  you  no 
t^Uer  than  myself." 

"How  good  of  Mr.  Sedley  to  go  to  your  school  and  give  you  the 
money  I"  exclaimed  llebecca,  in  accents  of  extreme  delight. 

"  Yes,  and  after  I  had  cut  the  tassels  of  his  boots  too.  Boys  never 
forget  those  tips  at  school,  nor  the  givers." 

"  I  delight  in  Hessian  boots,"  said  Rebecca.  Jos  Sedley,  who  admired 
his  own  legs  prodigiously,  and  always  wore  this  ornamental  chauamre,  was 
extremely  pleased  at  this  remark,  though  he  drew  his  legs  under  his  chair 
as  it  was  made. 

"  Miss  Sharp !"  said  George  Osborne,  "you  who  are  so  clever  an  artist, 
you  must  make  a  grand  historical  picture  of  the  scene  of  the  boots.  Sedley 
shall  be  represented  in  buckskins,  and  holding  one  of  the  injured  boots  in 
one  hand ;  by  tlie  other  he  shall  have  hold  of  my  shirt-friU.  Amelia  shall 
be  kueeling  near  him,  with  her  little  hands  up  ;  and  the  picture  shall  have 
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a  grand  allegorioal  title,  as  the  frontispieoes  have  in  the  Medulla  and  the 
spelliiig-book." 

"  I  shan't  have  time  to  do  it  here,"  said  Bebeoea.  *'  I  '11  do  it  when — 
when  I  am  gone."  And  she  dropped  her  voice,  and  looked  ao  sad  and 
piteous,  that  eyerybody  felt  how  cruel  her  lot  was,  and  how  soxry  they 
would  be  to  part  with  her. 

O  that  yon  could  stay  longer,  dear  Eebeooa,"  said  Amelia. 
Why?"  answered  the  other,  still  more  sadly.  "That  I  may  be  only 
the  more  unhap — unwilling  to  lose  you?"  And  she  turned  away  her 
head.  Amelia  began  to  give  way  to  that  natural  infirmity  of  tears  which, 
we  liave  said,  was  one  of  the  defects  of  this  silly  little  thing.  George 
Osborne  looked  at  the  two  young  women  with  a  touched  cariosity ;  and 
Joseph  Sedley  heaved  somethihg  very  like  a  sigh  out  of  his  big  chest,  as  he 
cast  his  eyes  down  towards  his  favourite  Hessian  boots. 

*'  Let  us  have  some  music,  Miss  Sedley — ^Amelia,"  said  Geotrge,  who 
felt  at  that  moment  an  extraordinary,  almost  irresistible  impulse  to  seize 
the  above-mentioned  young  woman  in  his  arms,  and  to  kiss  her  in  the  face 
of  the  company ;  and  she  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  if  I  should  say 
that  they  fell  in  love  with  each  other  at  that  single  instant  of  time,  I  should 
perhaps  be  telling  an  untruth,  for  the  fact  is,  that  these  two  young  people 
had  been  bred  up  by  their  parents  for  this  very  purpose,  and  their  bouiis 
had,  as  it  were,  been  read  in  their,  respective  familus  any  time  these  ten 
years.  They  went  off  to  the  piano,  which  was  situated,  as  pianos  usually 
are,  in  the  back  drawing-room ;  and  as  it  was  rather  dark.  Miss  Amelia,  in 
the  most  unaffected  way  in  the  world,  put  her  hand  into  Mr.  Osborne's, 
who,  of  course,  could  see  the  way  among  the  diairs  and  ottomans  a  great 
deal  better  tlian  she  could.  But  this  arrangement  left  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley 
teie-a-tete  with  Eebecca,  at  the  drawing-room  table,  where  the  Latter  was 
occupied  in  netting  a  green  silk  purse. 

"  There  is  no  need  to  ask  family  secrets,"  said  Miss  Sharp.  "Those 
two  have  told  theirs." 

"  As  soon  as  he  gets  his  company,"  said  Joseph,  "  I  believe  the  affair  is 
settled.     George  Osborne  is  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  breathed." 

"  And  vour  sister  the  dearest  creature  in  the  world,"  said  Rebecca. 
"  Happy  the  man  who  wins  her  1"    With  this,  Miss  Sharp  gave  a  great  si*i:li. 

When  two  unmarried  persons  get  together,  and  talk  upon  sudi  delicate 
subjects  as  the  present,  a  great  deal  of  confidence  and  intimacy  is  presently 
established  between  them.  There  is  no  need  of  giving  a  special  report  of 
the  conversation  which  now  took  place  between  Mr.  Sedley  and  the  young 
lady  ;  for  the  conversation,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  foregoing  specimen, 
was  not  especially  witty  or  eloquent ;  it  seldom  is  in  private  societies,  or 
anywhere  except  in  very  high-flown  and  ingenious  novels.  As  there  was 
music  in  the  next  room,  the  talk  was  carried  on,  of  course,  in  a  low  and 
becoming  tone,  though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  the  couple  in  the  next  apart- 
ment would  not  have  been  disturbed  had  the  talking  been  ever  so  loud,  so 
occupied  were  they  with  their  own  pursuits. 

Almost  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Mr.  Sedley  found  himself  talking, 
without  the  least  timidity  or  hesitation,  to  a  person  of  the  oUier  sex.  Miss 
Eebecca  asked  him  a  great  number  of  questions  about  India,  which  gave 
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him  an  opportunity  of  nan*ating  many  interesting  anecdotes  about  that 
country  and  himself.  He  described  the  balls  at  Government  House,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  kept  themselves  cool  in  the  hot  weather,  with 
punkahs,  tatties,  and  other  contrivances  ;  and  he  was  very  witty  regarding 
the  number  of  Scotchmen  whom  Lord  Minto,  the  Governor-General, 
patronised ;  and  then  he  described  a  tiger  hunt ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  mahout  of  his  elephant  had  been  pulled  off  his  howdah  by  one  of  the 
infuriated  animals.  How  delighted  Miss  Eebecca  was  at  the  Government 
balls,  and  how  she  laughed  at  the  stories  of  the  Scotch  aides-de'Camp,  and 
called  Mr.  Sedley  a  sad  wicked  satirical  creature ;  and  how  frightened  she 
was  at  the  story  of  the  elephant  1  "  For  your  mother's  sake,  dear  Mr. 
Sedley,"  she  said,  "  for  the  sake  of  all  your  friends,  promise  never  to  go  on 
one  of  those  horrid  expeditions." 

*^  Pooh,  pooh.  Miss  Sharp,"  said  he,  pulHng  up  his  shirt-collars  ;  "  the 
danger  makes  the  sport  only  the  pleasanter."  He  had  never  been  but  once 
at  a  tiger-hunt,  when  the  accident  in  question  occurred,  and  when  he  was 
half  killed — ^not  by  the  tiger,  but  by  the  Mght.  And  as  he  talked  on,  he 
grew  quite  bold,  and  actually  had  the  audacity  to  ask  Miss  Eebecca  for 
whom  she  was  knitting  the  green  silk  purse  ?  He  was  quite  surprised  and 
delighted  at  his  own  graceful  famOiar  manner. 

"  For  any  one  who  wants  a  purse,"  replied  Miss  Eebecca,  looking  at 
him  in  the  most  gentle  winning  way.  Sedley  was  going  to  make  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  speeches  possible,  and  had  begun,  "  O  Miss  Sharj), 

how "  when  some  song  which  was  performed  in  the  other  room  came  to 

an  end,  and  caused  him  to  hear  his  own  voice  so  distinctly  that  he  stopped, 
blushed,  and  blew  Ids  nose  in  great  agitation. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  anytliing  like  your  brother's  eloquence  ?"  whispered 
Mr.  Osborne  to  Amelia.     "  Why,  your  friend  has  worked  miracles." 

"  The  more  the  better,"  said  Miss  Amelia ;  who,  like  almost  all  women 
who  are  worth  a  pin,  was  a  match-maker  in  her  heart,  and  would  have  been 
delighted  that  Joseph  should  carry  back  a  wife  to  India.  She  had,  too,  in 
the  course  of  this  few  days'  constant  intercourse,  warmed  into  a  most 
tender  friendship  for  Eebecca,  and  discovered  a  million  of  virtues  and 
amiable  qualities  in  her  which  she  had  not  perceived  when  they  were  at 
Chiswick  together.  For  the  affection  of  young  ladies  is  of  as  rapid  growth 
as  Jack's  bean-stalk,  and  reaches  up  to  the  sky  in  a  night.  It  is  no  blame 
to  them  that  after  marriage  this  SehnsucM  naeh  der  Liebe  subsides.  It  is 
what  sentimentalists,  who  deal  in  very  big  words,  call  a  yearning  after  the 
Ideal,  and  simply  means  that  women  are  commonly  not  satisfied  until  they 
have  husbands  and  children  on  whom  they  may  centre  affections,  which 
are  spent  elsewhere,  as  it  were,  in  small  change. 

Having  expended  her  little  store  of  songs,  or  having  stayed  long  enough 
in  the  back  drawing-room,  it  now  appeared  proper  to  Miss  Amelia  to  ask 
her  friend  to  sing.  "  You  would  not  have  listened  to  me,"  she  said  to 
Mr.  Osborne,  (though  she  knew  she  was  teUing  a  fib,)  ''  had  you  heard 
Eebecca  first." 

"  I  give  Miss  Sharp  warning,  though,"  said  Osborne,  "  that,  right  or 
wrong,  I  consider  Miss  Amelia  Sedley  the  first  singer  in  the  world." 

You  shall  hear,"  said  Amelia ;  and  Joseph  Sedley  was  actually  polite 
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enough  to  cany  the  candles  to  the  pumo.  Osbonie  hinted  that  be  should 
like  quite  as  well  to  sit  in  the  dark ;  but  Miss  3edley,  lau^iing,  declined 
to  bear  him  company  any  farther,  and  the  two  accordingly  followed  Mr. 
Joseph.  Bebecca  sang  far  better  than  her  friend,  (though  of  course 
Osbonie  was  free  to  keep  his  opinion,)  and  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost, 
and,  indeed,  to  the  wonder  of  Amelia,  who  had  never  known  her  perform 
so  welL  She  sang  a  French  song,  which  Joseph  did  not  understand  in  the 
least,  and  which  Cieorge  confessed  he  did  not  understand,  and  then  a 
number  of  those  simple  ballads  which  were  the  fashion  forty  years  ago, 
and  in  which  British  tars,  our  King,  poor  Susan,  blue-eyed  Mary,  and  the 
Lie,  were  the  principal  themes.  They  are  not,  it  is  said,  very  brilliant,  in 
a  musical  point  of  view,  but  contain  numberless  good-natured,  simple 
appeals  to  the  affections,  which  people  understood  better  than  the  milk- 
and-water  lagrinu,  aoipiri,  and  /elicit^  of  the  eternal  Donlzettian  music 
with  which  we  are  favoured  now-a-days. 

Conversation  of  a  sentimental  sort,  befitting  the  subject,  was  carried  on 
between  the  songs,  to  which  Sambo,  after  he  had  brought  the  tea,  the 


delighted  cook,  and  even  libs.  Blenkinsop,  the  hcnuekeeper,  condescended 
to  listen  on  the  Wding'place. 
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Among  these  ditties  was  one,  the  last  of  the  concert,  and  to  the  follow- 


ing effect 

Ah !  bleak  aaid  banen  was  tibe  moor, 

Ah !  loud  and  piercing  was  the  storm^ 
The  cottage  hearth  waa  sheltered  sure. 

The  cottage  hearth  was  bright  and  warm — 
An  orphan  boy  the  lattice  pass'd, 

And,  as  he  mark'd  its  cheerfal  glow, 
Fdt  doubly  keen  the  midnight  blast, 

And  doubly  cold  the  fallen  snow. 

Tfaey  mark'd  him  as  he  onward  prest. 

With  fainting  heart  and  weary  limb  ; 
Kind  voices  bade  him  turn  and  rest, 

And  gentle  faces  welcomed  him. 
The  dawn  is  up — ^the  guest  is  gone. 

The  cottage  hearth  is  blazing  still ; 
Heaven  pity  all  poor  wanderers  lone  I 

Hark  to  the  wind  upon  the  hill  I 

It  was  the  sentiment  of  the  before-mentioned  words,  "'When  Fm  gone," 
over  again.  As  she  came  to  the  last  words.  Miss  Sharp's  "  deep-toned 
voice  faltered."  Everybody  felt  the  aUusion  to  her  departure,  and  to  her 
hapless  orphan  state.  Joseph  Sedley,  who  was  fond  of  music,  and  soft- 
hearted, was  in  a  state  of  ravishment  during  the  performance  of  the  song, 
and  profoundly  touched  at  its  conclusion.  K  he  had  had  the  courage  ;  if 
George  and  Miss  Sedley  had  remained  according  to  the  former's  proposal, 
in  the  farther  room,  Joseph  Sedley's  bachelorhood  would  have  been  at  an 
end,  and  this  work  would  never  hare  been  written.  But  at  the  close  of 
the  ditty,  Eebecca  quitted  the  piano,  and  giving  her  hand  to  Amelia, 
walked  away  into  the  front  drawing-room  twilight ;  and,  at  this  moment, 
Mr.  Sambo  made  his  appearance  with  a  trsy^  containing  sandwiches,  jellies, 
and  some  glittering  glasses  and  decanters^  on  which  Joseph  Sedley's  atten- 
tion was  immediately  fixed.  When  th©  parents  of  the  house  of  Sedley 
returned  from  their  dinnerparty,  they  found<  the  yonng  people  so  busy  in 
talking,  that  they  had  not  heaixL  the  arriwd  of  the  carriage,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  was  in  the  act  of  saying,  "My  clear  lifiss  Sharp,  one  little  tea- 
spoonful  of  jelly  to  recruit  you  after  your  imnieoae — ^your — ^your  delightful 
exertions." 

"  Bravo,  Jos  !  "  said  Mr.  Sedley -,  on  hearing  the  bantering  of  whidi 
well-known  voice,  Jos  instantly  relapsed  into  an  alarmed  silence,  and 
quickly  took  his  departore.  He  did  not  lie  awake  all  night  thinking 
whether  or  not  he  was  in  love  with  Miss  Sharp ;  the  passion  of  love  never 
interfered  with  the  appetite  or  the  slumber  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley ;  but  he 
thought  to  himself  how  delightful  it  would  be  to  hear  such  songs  as  those 
after  Cutcherry — ^what  a  distingu^e  girl  she  was — ^how  she  could  speak 
French  better  than  the  Govemor-Grenerai's  lady  herself — and  what  a  sen- 
sation she  would  make  at  the  Calcutta  baUs.  "It's  evident  the  poor 
devil's  in  love  with  me,"  thought  he.  "  She  is  just  as  rich  as  most  of  the 
girls  who  come  out  to  India.  I  might  go  farther,  and  fare  worse,  egad  1 " 
And  in  these  meditations  he  fell  asleep. 

How  Miss  Sharp  lay  awake,  thinking,  will  he  come  or  not  to-morrow  P 
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need  not  be  told  hefe.  To-morrow  came,  and,  as  sure  as  fate,  Mr.  Joseph 
Sedky  made  Ins  appearanoe  before  hmcheon.  He  had  never  been  known 
before  to  confer  sudi  an  honour  on  Eussell  Square.  Greorge  Osborne  was 
somehow  there  ahready  (sadly  "  putting  out "  Amelia,  who  was  writing  to 
her  twelve  dearest  friends  at  Chiswick  Mail),  and  Bebeoca  was  employed 
upon  her  yesterday's  work.  As  Joe's  buggy  drove  up,  and  while,  after 
his  usual  thundering  knock  and  pompous  bustle  at  the  door,  the  Collector 
of  Boggley  Woliah  laboured  up  stairs  to  the  drawing-room,  knowing 
gjances  were  telegraphed  between  Osborne  and  Miss  Sedley,  and  the  pair, 
smiling  archly,  looked  at  Bebeoca,  who  actually  blushed  as  she  bent  her 
fair  ringlets  over  her  netting.  How  her  heart  beat  as  Joseph  appeared, — 
Joseph,  puffing  from  the  staircase  in  shining  creaking  boots,— Joseph,  in 
a  new  waistcoat,  red  with  heat  and  nervousness,  and  blushing  behind  his 
wadded  neckcloth.  It  was  a  nervous  moment  for  aU  ;  and  as  for  Amelia, 
I  think  she  was  more  frightened  than  even  the  people  most  concerned. 

Sambo,  who  flniig  open  the  door  and  announced  Mr.  Joseph,  followed 
grinning,  in  the  CoUeetor's  rear,  and  bearing  two  handsome  nosegays  of 
flowoTB,  whidi  the  monster  had  actually  had  the  gallantry  to  purchi^  in 
Covent  Garden  Market  that  morning — ^they  were  not  as  big  as  the  hay- 
stacks which  ladies  carry  about  with  them  now-a*days,  in  cones  of  filagree 
paper ;  but  the  young  women  were  delighted  with  the  gift,  as  Joseph 
presented  one  to  each,  with  an  exceedingly  solemn  and  clumsy  bow. 

"  Bravo,  Jos !  "  cried  Osborne. 

*' Thank  you,  dear  Joseph,"  said  Amelia,  quite  ready  to  kiss  her 
brother,  if  he  were  so  mind^.  (And  I  think  for  a  kiss  from  such  a  dear 
creature  as  Amelia,  I  would  purchase  all  Mr.  IkaSs  conservatories  out  of 
hand.) 

"  O  heavenly,  heavenly  flowers !  "  exclaimedi  Miss  Sharp,  and  smelt 
them  delicately,  and  held  thou  to  her  bosom,  and  amii  up  her  eyes  to  the 
ceiling,  in  an  ecstasy  of  admiration.  Perhaps  shejiuAtlboked  first  into  the 
bouquet,  to  see  whether  tliere  was  a  biUet-dovx  hiddttnamong  the  flowers ; 
but  there  was  no  letter; 

*<  Do  they  talk  the  language  of  flowers  at  Bfi«sg%  Woliah,  Sedley  ?  " 
asked  Osborne,  laughing. 

"  Language  of  fiddlestick  !  "'  replied  the  sentiinental  youth.  "  Bought 
'em  at  Nathan's ;  very  glad  you  like  'em ;  and  eh,  Amelia,  my  dear,  I 
bought  a  pine-apple  at  the  same  time,  which  I  gave  to  Sambo.  Let's  have 
it  for  tiffin  ;  very  cool  and  nice  this  hot  weather."  Bebecca  said  she  had 
never  tasted  a  pine,  and  longed  beyond  everything  to  taste  one. 

So  the  conversation  went  on.  I  don't  know  on  what  pretext  Osborne 
left  the  room,  or  why,  presently,  Amelia  went  away,  perhaps  to  superin- 
tend the  slicing  of  the  pine-apple ;  but  Jos  was  left  alone  with  Bebecca, 
who  had  resumed  her  work,  and  the  green  silk  and  the  shining  needles 
were  quivering  rapidly  under  her  white  slender  fingers. 

**  What  a  beautiful,  byoo-ootiful  song  that  was  you  sang  last  night,  dear 
Miss  Sharp,"  said  the  Collector.  "  It  made  me  cry  sdmost ;  'pon  my 
honour  it  did." 

"  Because  you  have  a  kind  heart,  Mr.  Joseph :  all  the  Sedleys  have,  I 
think." 
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"It  kept  me  awake  last  night,  and  I  waa  trying  to  hum  it  thia  moniing, 
in  bed  ;  I  was,  upon  my  honour.  Gollop,  my  doctor,  came  in  at  eleven 
(for  I'm  a  sad  invalid,  you  know,  and  see  Oollop  every  day),  and,  'gad  I 
there  I  waa,  singing  away  like — a  robin." 

"  0  you  droll  creature  !  Do  let  me  hear  you  sing  it." 
"  Me  ?  No,  you.  Miss  Sharp  ;  my  dear  Miss  Sharp,  do  sing  it." 
"  Not  now,  Mr.  Sedley,"  said  Bebecca,  with  a  sigh.  "  My  spirits  are 
not  equal  to  it :  besides,  I  must  finish  the  purse.  Will  you  help  me,  Mr, 
Sedley  P"  And  before  he  had  time  to  oak  how.  Mi.  Joseph  Sedley,  of  the 
East  India  Company's  service,  was  actually  se^d  Ute-h-UU  with  a  young 
lady,  looking  at  her  with  a  most  killing  expression ;  his  arms  stretched 
out  before  her  in  an  imploring  attitude,  and  his  hands  bound  in  a  web  of. 
green  silk,  which  she  waa  unwinding. 

•  ••«•• 

In  this  romantic  position  Osborne  and  Amelia  foxind  the  inteiesting 
pair,  when  they  entered  to  announce  that  tiffin  was  ready.  The  skein  of 
silk  was  just  wound  round  the  card  ;  but  Mr.  Jos  had  never  spoken. 

"I  am  sure  he  will  to-night,  dear,"  Amelia  said,  as  she  pressed  Sebecca's 
hand  ;  and  Sedley,  too,  had  communed  with  his  soul,  and  said  to  himself, 
"  'Oad,  I'U  pop  the  question  at  Vauxhall." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


VTF'S  fight  nitli  Bobbin,  and  tbe 
unexpected  iaeue  of  that  oonteat,  will 
long  be  remembered  by  every  man 
who  wu  educated  at  Ur.  Swishtail's 
famons  school.  The  latter  youth  (who 
uBed  to  be  called  Heigb-ho  Dobbin, 
Gee-ho  Dobbin,  and  by  many  other 
names  indicative  of  pn^e  contempt)' 
was  the  quietest,  the  dumsiest,  and, 
as  it  seemed,  the  dullest  of  all  Dr. 
Swiahtsil's  yomig  gentlemen.     His 
parent  was  a  grocer  in  the  city :  and 
it  was  bruited  abroad  that  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  Dr.  Swishtail's  academy 
upon  what  are  called  'mutual  prin- 
dplea' —  that  is  to  say,  the  expensea  of  his  board  and  schooling  were 
defrayed  by  his  father,  in  goods  not  money ;  and  he  stood  there — almost 
at  the  bottom  of  the  school — in  his  scraggy  corduroys  and  jacket,  through 
the  seams  of  which  his  g^eat  big  bones  were  bursting — as  the  representative 
of  so  many  pounds  of  tea,  candles,  sugar,  mottled-soap,  plwis,  (of  which  a 
Teiy  mild  prt^rtion  was  supplied  for  the  puddings  of  the  establishment),  and 
oOta  commodities.     A  dreadful  day  it  was  for  young  Dobbin  when  one  of 
the  youngstCTB  of  the  school,  having  run  into  the  the  town  upon  a  poaching 
ezcnrsian  for  hardbake  and  polonies,  espied  the  cart  of  Dobbin  &  Budge^ 
Grocers  and  Oilmen,  Thames  Street,  London,  at  the  Doctor's  door,  dis- 
charging a  cargo  of  the  wares  in  which  the  firm  dealt. 

Yom^  Dobbin  had  no  peace  alter  that.  The  jokes  were  frightful,  and^ 
mercilesB  against  him.  "  Hullo,  Dobbin,"  one  wag  would  say,  "  here's' 
good  news  in  the  paper.  Sugars  is  ris',  my  boy."  Another  would  set 
a  sum — "  If  a  poimd  of  mutton-candles  cost  sevrapence-halfpenny,  how 
nmdi  most  Dobbm  cost?"  and  a  roar  would  follow  bom  all  the  mde  of 
Tonng  knaves,  usher  and  all,  who  rightly  considered  that  the  selling  of  goods 
by  Hlail  is  a  shameful  and  infamous  practice,  meriting  the  contempt  and 
scorn  of  all  real  gentiemen. 

"  Tour  father 's  only  a  merchant,  Osborne,"  Dobbin  said  in  private  to 
the  little  boy  who  had  brought  down  the  storm  upon  him.  At  which 
the  latter  replied  haughtily,  "  My  father 's  a  gentiemau,  and  keeps  hia 
earriage ;"  and  Mr.  William  Dobbin  retreated  to  a  remote  outhonse  in 
the  pky-gronnd,  where  he  passed  a  half-holiday  in  the  bitterest  sadness 
and  wo.    Who  amongst  us  is  there  that  does  not  recollect  similar  hours  of 
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bitter,  bitter  childish  grief?  Who  feels  injustice;  who  shrinks  before  a 
slight ;  who  has  a  sense  of  wrong  so  acute,  and  so  glowing  a  gratitude 
for  kindness,  as  a  generous  boy  ?  and  how  many  of  those  gentle  souls  do 
you  degrade,  estrange,  torture,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  loose  arithmetic,  and 
miserable  dog-latin? 

Now,  William  Dobbin,  from  an  incapacity  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of 
the  above  language,  as  they  are  propounded  in  that  wonderful  book  the 
Eton  Latin  Grammar,  was  joompeBed  to  remain  among  the  very  last  of 
Doctor  Swishtail's  scholars,  and  was  *  taken  down '  continually  by  little 
fellows  with  pink  faces  and  pinafores  when  he  marched  up  with  the  lower 
form,  a  giant  amongst  them,  with  his  downcast,  stupefiedlook,  his  dogs-eared 
primer,  and  his  tight  corduroys.  High  and  low,  aU  made  fun  of  him. 
They  sewed  up  those  corduroys,  tight  as  they  were.  Thej  cut  his  bed- 
strings.  They  upset  bui^ets  and  benches,  so  that  lie  m^t  break  his 
shins  over  them,  which  he  never  failed  to  do.  They  seat  him  parcels, 
which,  when  evened,  were  found  to  contain  the  paternal  soap  and  candles. 
There  was  no  HtUe  fellow  but  had  his  jeer  and  joke  at  Dobbin ;  and  he 
bore  everything  quite  patiently,  and  was  entirely  dumb  and  miserable. 

Cuff,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  great  chief  and  dandy  of  the  Swisktaii 
Seminaiy.  He  smuggled  wine  in.  He  fought  the  tows-boys.  Ponies 
used  to  come  for  him  to  ride  home  on  Saturdays.  He  had  his  top-boots 
in  his  room,  in  which  he  used  to  hunt  in  the  holidays.  He  had  a  gold 
repeater :  and  took  snuff  like  the  Doctor.  He  had  been  to  the  Opera, 
and  knew  the  merits  ot  the  principal  actors,  preferring  Mr.  Kean  to  Mr. 
Kemble.  He  could  knock  you  off  forty  Latin  verses  in  an  hour.  He'eould 
make  French  poetry.  What  else  didn't  he  know,  or  couldn't  he  do  ?  Thiej 
said  eveu  the  Doctor  himself  was  a&aid  of  him. 

Cuff,  the  unquestioned  king  of  the  school,  ruled  over  his  subjeets,  and 
bullied  them,  with  splendid  superiority.  This  one  blacked  his  shoes :  that 
toasted  his  bread,  others  would  fag  out,  and  give  him  balk  at  cridEet 
during  whole  summer  aiftemoons.  '  Figs '  was  the  fellow  whom  he  despised 
most,  and  with  whom,  though  always  abasing  him,  and  sneering  at  him, 
he  scarcely  ever  condescended  to  hold  personal  oommunieation. 

One  day  in  private,  the  two  young  gentlemen  had  had  a  dzffereiiee*  Figs, 
alone  in  the  school-room,  was  blundering  over  a  home  letter ;  when  Cuff, 
entering,  bade  him  go  upon  some  message,  <^  which  tarts  were  probably 
the  subject. 

"  I  can't,"  says  Dobbin ;  *•  I  want  to  finish  my  letter." 

*'  You  can't  ?  "  says  Mr.  Cuff,  laying  hold  of  that  document,  ^  which 
many  words  were  scratched  out,  many  were  mis-spelt,  on  which  had  been 
spent  I  don't  know  how  much  thought,  and  labour,  and  tears ;  for  the  poor 
fellow  was  writing  to  his  mother,  who  was  fond  of  him,  althotigh  she  was 
a  grocer's  wife,  and  lived  in  a  back  parlor  in  Thames*stre«t), "  You  emCt?  ". 
says  Mr.  Cuff:  " I  should  like  to  know  why,  pray?  Can't  you  write  to 
old  Mother  F%s  to-morrow  ?" 

"Dmi't  call  names,"  Dobbin  said,  getting  off  the  bench,  very  nervous. 

"Well,  sir,  will  you  go  ?  "  erowed  the  cock  of  the  school. 

**  Pot  down  the  letter,"  Dobbin  replied ;  '*  no  gentleman  leadth  letterth." 

"  Well,  now  will  you  go?"  says  the  other. 
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"No,  I  won't.  Don't  strike,  or  TU  tkjiuuk  yon,"  roars  ont  Dobbin, 
spnoging  to  a  leadn  inkstimd,  and  looldng  so  wicked,  that  "iXi.  Cuff 
pansed,  turned  down  hlg  coat  sleeve*  again,  put  his  hands  into  his  pockets, 
and  wiJked  away  with  a  sneer.  But  he  never  meddled  personally  with  the 
grocer's  boy  after  that ;  thon^  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  st^  he  always' 
spoke  of  sir.  Dobbin  with  contempt  behind  his  back. 

Same  time  afl«r  this  interview,  it  happened  that  li&.  Cuff,  on  &  ann< 
shiny  afternoon,  was  in  the  neighbonriiood  of  poor  WiUiom  Dobbin,  who' 
was  tying  nnder  a  tree  in  the  play-CTOimd,  spelling  over  a  hroimte  copy, 
of  the' Arabian  Nights  which  he  had — apiort  from  the  rest  of  the  s<^ool. 


who  were  pnisumg  their  various  sports — quite  lonely,  and  almost  happy, 
If  people  would  but  leave  children  to  themaelvea ;  if  teachers  would 
deaae  to  buBy  them ;  if  parents  would  not  insist  upon  directing  their 
thoughts,  and  dominating  their  feelings — those  ffeebngs  and  thoughts 
which  are  a  mystery  to  all  (for  how  much  do  yon  and  I  know  of  each 
other,  of  onr  cluldren.  Of  our  fathers,  of  our  neighbour,  and  how  far  more 
beautifhl  and  sacred  are  the  thoughts  of  the  poor  lad  or  girl  whom 
yott  govern  likely  to  be,  than  those  of  the  did!  and  worhtcorripted 
D  2 
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person  who  rules  him  P) — ^if,  I  say,  parents  and  masters  would  leave  their 
children  alone  a  little  more^-^-small  harm  would  accrue,  although  a  less 
quantity  of  oa  inprasenii  might  he  acquired. 

Well,  William  Dobhin  had  for  once  forgotten  the  world,  and  was  away 
with  Sindbad  the  Sailor  in  the  Valley  of  Diamonds,  or  with  Prince  What- 
dyecallem  and  the  Fairy  Peribanou  in  that  delightful  cavern  where  the 
I^ce  found  her,  and  whither  we  should  all  like  to  make  a  tour ;  when 
shrill  cries,  as  of  a  little  fellow  weeping,  woke  up  his  pleasant  reverie ; 
and,  looking  up,  he  saw  Cuff  before  him,  belabouring  a  httle  boy. 

It  was  the  lad  who  had  peached  upon  him  about  the  grocer's  cart ;  but 
he  bore  little  malice,  not  at  least  towards  the  young  and  small.  *'  How 
dare  you,  sir,  break  the  bottle  ?  **  says  Cuff  to  the  httle  urchin,  swinging 
a  yellow  cricket-stump  over  him. 

The  boy  had  been  instructed  to  get  over  the  play-ground  wall  (at  a 
selected  spot  where  the  broken-glass  had  been  removed  from  the  top,  and 
niches  made  convenient  in  the  brick);  to  run  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  to  purchase 
a  pint  of  rum-shrub  on  credit ;  to  brave  all  the  Doctor's  outlying  spies, 
and  to  clamber  back  into  the  play-ground  again ;  during  the  performance 
of  which  feat,  his  foot  had  slipt,  and  the  botUe  was  broken,  and  the  shrub 
had  been  spilt,  and  his  pantaloons  had  been  damaged,  and  he  appeared 
before  his  employer  a  perfectly  guilty  and  trembhng,  though  harmless, 
wretch. 

"  How  dare  you,  sir,  break  it  ?"  says  Cuff ;  "  you  blundering  little  thief. 
You  drank  the  shrub,  and  now  you  pretend  to  have  broken  the  bottle. 
Hold  out  your  hand,  sir." 

Down  came  the  stump  with  a  great  heavy  thump  on  the  child's  hand. 
A  moan  followed.  Dobbin  looked  up.  The  Prince  Peribanou  had  fled 
into  the  inmost  cavern  with  Prince  AWed :  the  Boc  had  whisked  away 
Sindbad  the  Sailor  out  of  the  YaUey  of  Diamonds  out  of  sight,  far  into  the 
clouds :  and  there  was  every-day  life  before  honest  William ;  and  a  big  boy 
beating  a  little  one  without  cause. 

"  Hold  out  your  other  hand,  sir,"  roars  Cuff  to  his  little  school-fellow, 
whose  face  was  distorted  with  rmn.  Dobbin  quivered,  and  gathered  him- 
self iro  in  Ids  narrow  old  clothes. 

"  Take  that,  you  little  devil ! "  cried  Mr.  Cuff,  and  down  came  the  wicket 
again  on  the  child's  hand. — ^Don't  be  horrified,  ladies,  every  boy  at  a  pub- 
lic school  has  done  it.  Your  children  will  so  do  and  be  done  by,  in  all 
probability.    Down  came  the  wicket  again ;  and  Dobbin  started  up. 

I  can't  tell  what  his  motive  was.  Torture  in  a  public  school  is  as  much 
licensed  as  the  knout  in  Bussia.  It  would  be  ungentlemanlike  (in  a 
manner)  to  resist  it.  Perhaps  Dobbin's  foolish  soul  revolted  against  that 
exercise  of  tyranny;  or  perhaps  he  had  a  hankering  feeling  of  revenge  in 
his  mind,  and  longed  to  measure  himself  against  that  splendid  bully  and 
tyrant,  who  had  cdl  the  glory,  pride,  pomp,  circumstance,  banners  flying, 
drums  beating,  guards  saluting,  in  the  place.  Whatever  may  have  been 
his  incentive,  however,  up  he  sprang,  ana  screamed  out,  '*  Hold  off,  Cuff ; 
don't  bully  that  child  any  more ;  or  I  '11- 


Or  you'll,  what?"   Cuff  asked  in  amazement  at  this  interruption. 
'*  Hold  out  your  hand,  you  little  beast." 
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**  I  *11  gire  yon  the  worst  tbrashing  you  ever  had  in  your  life/'  Dobbin 
said,  in  reply  to  the  first  part  of  Cuff's  sentence;  and  little  Osborne, 
gasping  and  in  tears,  looked  up  with  wonder  and  incredulity  at  seeing  this 
amaasing  champion  put  up  suddenly  to  defend  him :  while  Cuff's  astonish- 
ment was  scarcely  less.  Fancy  our  late  monarch  Greorge  III.  when  he 
heard  of  the  revolt  of  the  North  American  colonies :  fancy  brazen  Goliah 
when  little  David  stepped  forward  and  claimed  a  meeting ;  and  you  have 
tfie  feelings  of  Mr.  Begmald  Cuff  when  this  rencontre  was  proposed  to  him. 

**  After  school,"  says  he,  of  course;  after  a  pause  and  a  look,  as  much  as 
to  say,  'Make  your  will,  and  communicate  your  best  wishes  to  your  Mends 
between  this  tune  and  that.' 

'*  As  you  please,"  Dobbin  said.  *'  You  must  be  my  bottle-holder, 
Osborne." 

**  Well,  if  you  like,"  httle  Osborne  replied ;  for  you  see  his  papa  kept  a 
caniage,  and  he  was  rather  ashamed  of  his  champion. 

Yes,  when  the  hour  of  battle  came,  he  was  ahnost  ashamed  to  say, "  Go 
it,  Eigs ;"  and  not  a  single  other  boy  in  the  place  uttered  that  ciy  for  the 
first  two  or  three  rounds  of  this  famous  combat ;  at  the  commencement  of 
which  the  scientific  Cuff,  with  a  contemptuous  smile  on  his  face,  and  as 
light  and  as  gay  as  if  he  was  at  a  baU,  planted  lus  blows  upon  his  adver- 
sary, and  floored  that  unlucky  champion  three  times  running.  At  each 
fall  there  was  a  cheer ;  and  everybody  was  anxious  to  have  the  honour  of 
offering  the  conqueror  a  knee. 

**  What  a  liclong  I  shall  get  when  it's  over,"  young  Osborne  thought, 
picking  up  his  man.  *'  You'd  best  give  in,"  he  said  to  Dobbin ;  "  it's  only 
a  thrashing.  Figs,  and  you  know  I'm  used  to  it."  But  Figs,  all  whose 
limbs  were  in  a  quiver,  and  whose  nostrils  were  breathing  rage,  put  his 
little  bottle-holder  aside,  and  went  in  for  a  fourth  time. 

As  he  did  not  in  the  least  know  how  to  parry  the  blows  that  were  aimed  at 
himself,  and  Cnff  had  begun  the  attack  on  the  three  preceding  occasions, 
without  ever  allowing  hu  enemy  to  strike.  Figs  now  determined  that  he 
would  commence  the  engagement  by  a  charge  on  lus  own  part ;  and  accord- 
ingly, being  a  left-handed  man,  brought  that  arm  into  action,  and  hit  out 
a  couple  of  times  with  all  his  might--once  at  Mr.  Cuff's  left  eye,  and  once 
on  his  beautiful  Boman  nose. 

Cuff  went  down  this  time,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  assembly.  "  Well 
hit,  by  Jove,"  says  little  Osborne,  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur,  clapping 
his  man  on  the  back.     ''  Give  it  him  with  the  left.  Figs,  my  boy." 

Figs's  left  made  terrific  play  during  all  the  rest  of  the  combat.  Cuff 
went  down  every  time.  At  the  sixth  round,  there  were  almost  as  many 
fellows  shouting  out,  "  Groit,  Figs,"  as  there  were  youths  exclaiming, "  Go 
it.  Cuff."  At  the  twelfth  round  the  latter  champion  was  all  abroad,  as  the 
saying  is,  and  had  lost  all  presence  of  mind  and  power  of  attack  or  defence. 
Figs,  on  the  contrary,  was  as  calm  as  a  quaker.  His  face  being  quite  pale, 
his  eyes  shining  open,  and  a  great  cut  on  his  under  lip  bleeding  profusely, 
gave  tins  young  fellow  a  fierce  and  ghastly  air,  which  perhaps  struck  terror 
into  many  spectators.  Nevertheless,  his  intrepid  adversary  prepared  to 
dose  for  the  thirteenth  time. 
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If  I  had  the  pen  of  a  Napier,  or  a  Bell's  Life,  I  abouLd  like  to  descidbe 
this  combat  properly.  It  was  the  last  charge  of  the  Guard — (that  is,  U 
would  have  been,  oi]ly  Waterloo  had  not  yet  taken  place)— it  was  Ney'9 
column  breasting  the  hill  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  bristling  with  ten  thousand 
bayonets,  and  crowned  with  twenty  eagles — ^it  was  the  shout  of  the  beef- 
eating  British,  aa  leaping  down  the  hill  they  rushed  to  hug  the  enemy  in 
the  savage  arms  of  battle — ^in  other  words.  Cuff  coming  up  full  of  pludc, 
but  quite  reeling  and  groggy,  the  Fig-merchant  put  in  his  left  as  usual  (m 
his  adversary's  nose,  and  sent  him  down  for  the  last  time. 

*'  I  think  that  will  do  for  him,"  Figs  said,  as  his  opponent  dropped  as 
neatly  oh  the  green  as  I  have  s6en  Jaoc  Spot's  ball  plump  into  the  pocket 
at  billiards ;  and  the  fact  is,  when  >time  was  called,  Mr.  Reginald  Cliff  was 
iiot  able,  or  did  not  choose,  to  stand  up  again. 

And  now  all  the  boys  set  up  such  a  shout  for  Figs  as  would  make  you 
think  he  had  been  their  darling  champion  through  the  whole  battle ;  and 
as  absolutely  brought  Dr.  Swishtail  out  of  his  study,  curious  to  know  the 
cause  of  the  uproar.  He  threatened  to  flog  Figs  violently,  of  course ; 
but  Cu£^  who  had  come  to  himself  by  this  time,  and  was  washing  his 
wounds,  stood  up  and  said,  **  It's  my  fault,  sir — ^not  Figs' — ^not  Dobbin's. 
I  was  bullying  a  little  boy ;  and  he  served  me  right."  By  which  magna- 
nimous speech  he  not  only  saved  his  conqueror  a  whipping,  but  got  back 
all  his  ascendancy  over  the  boys  which  his  defeat  had  nearly  cost  him. 

Young  Osborne  wrote  home  to  his  parents  an  account  of  the  transaction. 

^  Bugouromt  Moute,  Riekmondy  Mardiy  18-^. 

"  Dea&  Mama, — ^I  hope  you  are  quite  well.  I  should  be  much  obliged 
to  you  to  send  me  a  cake  and  five  skMngs.  There  has  been  a  fight  here 
betw)een  Cuff  &  Dobbin.  Caff,  you  know,  was  the  Cock  of  the  SchooL 
They  fought  thirteen  rounds,  and  Dobbin  Lidbed.  80  Cuff  is  now  Only 
Second  Code.  The  fight  was  about  me.  Cuff  was  licking  me  f<Hr  breaking 
It  bottle  of  milk,  and  Figs  wouldn't  stand  it.  We  call  him  Figs  because 
his  father  is  a  GTOoer— Figs  &  Budge,  Thames  St.,  City — I  tJunk  as  he 
fought  for  me  you  ought  to  buy  your  Tea  &  Sugar  at  his  father's.  Cuff 
goes  home  every  Saturday,  but  ca&'t  this,  because  he  has  2  Black  £ye8. 
He  has  a  white  Pony  to  come  jmd  fetch  him,  and  a  groom  in  livery  on  a 
bay  mare.     I  wish  my  Papa'would  let  me  have  a  Pony,  and  I  am» 

''  Your  dutifiil  Son, 

"  GsoBGfi  Sjbdlst  Osbobne. 

"  P.S.  Give  my  love  to  little  Emmy.  I  am  cutting  her  out  a  Coach 
in  cardboard.'* 

In  consecjuence  of  Dobbin's  victoiy,  his  character  rose  prodigiously  in 
the  estimation  of  all  his  schoolfellows,  and  the  name  of  Figs  which  had 
been  a  byword  of  reproach  became  as  respectable  and  popular  a  nickname 
as  any  other  in  use  m  the  school.  ''After  all^  it 's  not  his  fault  that  his 
father  *8  a  grocer,"  G^rge  Osborne  said,  who,  though  a  little  chap,  had  a 
very^  high  popularity  among  the  Swishtail  youth;  and  his  opinion  was 
received  with  great  applause.    It  was  voted  low  to  sneer  at  Dobbin  about 
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acBideiit  of  hurtk.  ^  Old  Figs"  giew  to  be  a  name  of  kindness  and 
endearment ;  and  the  sneak  oi  an  usher  jeered  at  him  no  longer. 
.  And  DoUmb's  spii^  rose  with  his  altered  circumstances.  He  made 
woDdeffai.  adranoes  in  scholastic  learning.  The  superb  Cuff  himself^  at 
whose  cendesoeuaioB  Dobbin  eonld  only  blush  and  wonder,  helped  him  on 
with  his  Latin  verses ;  '*  coached  "  him  in  play-hours ;  carried  him  trium- 
phantly out  of  the  little-boy  class  into  the  middle-sized  iorm ;  and  even 
there  got  a  fair  pbee  for  hnn.  It  was  discovered,  that  although  dull  at 
dassacal  leaniii^  at  mathematics  he  was  uncommonly  quick.  To  the 
eontaitment  of  all,  be  passed  third  in  algebra,  and  got  a  French  prize-book 
at  the  public  midsummer  examination.  You  should  have  seen  his  mother's 
&oe  when  Telemaque  (that  delicious  romance)  was  {^resented  to  him  by  the 
Doctor  in  the  face  of  the  whole  school  and  the  parents  and  company,  with  an 
insGi^ption  to  GuKelmo  Dobbin.  All  the  boys  eloped  hands  in  token 
of  a^laose  and  sympathy.  His  blushes^  his  stumbles,  his  awkwardness, 
and  the  number  of  feet  which  he  crushed  as  he  went  back  to  his  place, 
who  shall  describe  or  calculate?  Old  Dobbin,  his  father,  who  now 
respected  him  for  the  first  time,  gave  him  two  guineas  publicly ;  most  of 
whtdi  he  spent  in  a  genend  tudc-out  for  the  sdiool :  and  he  came  back  in 
a  tafl-ooat  after  the  holidays. 

Dobbin  was  mibch  too  modest  a  young  feUow  to  su^^se  that  this 
liappy  change  in  all  his  drcunstances  arose  from  his  own  generous  and 
manly  disposition :  he  chose,  from  some  perverseness,  to  attribute  his  good 
ibrCime  to  the  sole  agency  and  benevcdence  of  little  George  Osborne,  to 
whom  henodbrth  he  vowed  sndi  a  love  and  affection  as  is  only  felt  by 
ekiidnai — sach  an  affection,  as  we  read  in  the  duirming  faiiy*boo]i^ 
fiTKXwrth  Orson  had  for  8{dendid  young  Yakntine  his  conqueror.  He 
ftm|[  hiittaelf  down  at  little  Osborne's  feet,  and  loved  him.  Eveaa 
before  th^  were  acquainted,  he  had  admired  Osborne  in  secret.  Now  he 
was  hia  valet,  his  dog,  his  Idan  Friday.  He  believed  Osborne  to  be  the 
pocaessor  of  every  p^ection,  to  be  the  handsomest,  the  bravest,  the  most 
active^  the  devcvest,  the  most  generous  of  created  boya.  He  shared  hia 
maatj  with  him:  bought  him  unoouataUe  presents  of  knives,  pencil-cases, 
goldLseils,  toffee.  Little  Warblers,  and  romantic  books,  with  large  coloured 
pictures  of  koi^toi  and  robban,  in  many  of  which  latter  you  might  read 
inscriptions  to  George  Scdley  Osborne,  Esquire,  from  his  attached  friend 
.WiQiabL  DoU)in — ^tfae  which  t^ens  of  homage  George  received  very 
grackmafy,  aa  became  his  superior  meriL 

So  that  when  lieatenant  Osborne,  ocMBiing  to  Bussell  Square  on  the 
4tPf  of  the  YawLhaU  party,  said  to  the  iM^ea,  "Mrs.  Sedley,  Ma'am,  I 

»i  yon  have  room ;  I  've  asked  DoblSn  of  ours  to  come  and  dine  here> 
go  with  us  to  YauxhaQ.    He  ^s  almost  as  modest  as  Jos." 
'^  Modesty  1  pooh,"  said  the  stout  gentl^nan,  casting  a  tatrngueur  look 
atMiasShttp. 

"He  is — but  you  are  inoos^iarably  more  graceful,  Sedley,"  Oabome 
added,  laughing.  "  I  met  him  at  the  Bedford,  when  I  went  to  look  {gt 
yon ;  and  I  toLd  him  that  Miss  Amdia  was  come  home,  and  that  we  were 
all  bent  on  gonig  out  for  a  night's  pleasuring ;  and  that  Mrs.  Sedley  had 
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forgiven  his  breaking  the  pnnch-bowl  at  the  chfld's  party.  Don't  you 
remember  the  catastrophe,  Ma'am,  seven  years  ago  ?  ** 

**  Over  Mrs.  Flamingo's  crimson  silk  gown/'  said  good-natured  Mrs. 
Sedley.  "  What  a  gawky  it  was !  And  his  sisters  are  not  much  more 
graceful.  Lady  Dobbin  was  at  Highbury  last  night  with  three  of  them. 
Such  figures !  my  dears." 

"  The  Alderman 's  very  rich,  isn't  he  P"  Osborne  said  archly.  **  Don't 
you  think  one  of  the  daughters  would  be  a  good  spec  for  me.  Ma'am  ?  " 

''You  foolish  creature  1  Who  would  take  yau,L  should  like  to  know, 
with  your  yellow  face  ?  And  what  can  Alderman  Dobbin  have  amongst 
fourteen  ?  " 

"Mine  a  yeDow  face?  Stop  till  you  see  Dobbin.  Why,  he  had  the 
yellow  fever  three  times ;  twice  at  Nassau,  and  once  at  St.  Kitts." 

**  Well,  well ;  yours  is  quite  yellow  enough  for  us.  Isn't  it,  Emmy  ?  " 
Mrs.  Sedley  said :  at  which  speech  Miss  Amelia  only  made  a  smile  and  a 
blush ;  and  looking  at  Mr.  George  Osborne's  pale  interesting  countenance, 
and  those  beautiful  black,  curlmg,  shining  whiskers,  which  the  young 
gentleman  himself  regarded  with  no  ordinary  complacency,  she  thought  in 
her  little  heart,  that  in  His  Majesty's  army,  or  in  the  wide  world,  there 
never  was  such  a  face  or  such  a  hero.  "  I  don't  care  about  Captain 
Dobbin's  complexion,"  she  said,  "  or  about  his  awkwardness.  /  shall 
tdways  like  him,  I  know ;"  her  little  reason  being,  that  he  was  the  firiend 
and  champion  of  George. 

"  There 's  not  a  finer  fellow  in  the  service,"  Osborne  said,  "  nor  a  bet- 
ter officer,  though  he  is  not  an  Adonis,  certainly."  And  he  looked  towards 
the  glass  himself  with  much  naivet/;  93id  in  so  doing,  caught  Miss  Shairp's 
eve  fixed  keenly  upon  him,  at  wldch  he  blushed  a  little,  and  Bebeoca 
thought  in  her  heart, '  jih,  mon  beau  Mtmneur  !  I  think  I  have  your  gage ' 
— ^the  little  artful  minx  1 

That  evening,  when  Amelia  came  tripping  into  the  drawing-room  in  a 
white  muslin  fh>ck,  prepared  for  conquest  at  Yauxhall,  singing  like  a 
lark,  and  as  fresh  as  a  rose — a  very  tall  ungainly  gentleman,  with  large 
hands  and  feet,  and  large  ears,  set  off  by  a  dosely  cropped  head  of  black 
hair,  and  in  the  hideous  military  frogged  coat  and  cocked-hat  of  those 
times,  advanced  to  meet  her,  and  made  her  one  of  the  dumaiest  bows  that 
was  ever  performed  by  a  mortal. 

This  was  no  other  than  Captain  William  Dobbin,  of  His  Msjesty's— ^ 
Begiment  of  Foot,  returned  from  yellow  fever,  in  the  West  Indies,  to 
which  the  fortune  of  the  service  had  ordered  his  regiment,  whilst  so  many 
of  his  gallant  comrades  were  reaping  glory  in  the  Peninsula. 

He  had  arrived  with  a  knock  so  very  tunid  and  quiet,  that  it  was  inau- 
dible to  the  ladies  upstairs :  otherwise,  you  may  be  sure  Miss  Amelia  would 
never  have  been  so  bold  as  to  come  singing  into  the  room.  As  it  was,  the 
sweet  fresh  little  voice  went  right  into  the  Captain's  heart,  and  nestled 
there.  When  she  held  out  her  hand  for  him  to  shake,  before  he  enve- 
loped it  in  his  own,  he  paused,  and  thought — "  Well,  is  it  possible — are 
you  the  little  maid  I  remember  in  the  pink  frock,  such  a  short  time  ago— 
the  night  I  upset  the  pimchbowl,  just  after  I  was  gazetted.  Are  you  the 
little  girl  that  George  Osborne  said  should  many  him  ?  What  a  blooming 
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joni^  creature  you  seem,  and  what  a  prize  the  rogue  has  got!"  All  this 
be  thought,  before  be  took  Amelia's  hand  into  his  own,  and  u  he  let  his 
cocked-hat  M. 


Hia  history  since  he  left  school,  until  the  Tery  moment  when  we  hare 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  again,  although  not  fully  nairsted,  has  yet,  I 
think,  been  indicated  sufficiently  for  an  ingenious  reader  by  the  couversa- 
tioQ  in  the  last  page.  Dobbin,  the  despised  grocer,  was  Alderman  Dobbin — 
Alderman  Dobbin  was  Colonel  of  the  City  Light  Horse,  then  burning  with 
militaiy  ardour  to  renst  the  French  Invasion.  Colonel  Dobbin's  corps, 
in  which  old  Mr.  Osborne  himself  was  but  an  indifferent  corporal,  had 
been  leriewed  by  the  Sovereign  and  the  Duke  of  York ;  and  the  colonel 
and  alderman  hikd  been  knighted.  Uis  son  had  entered  the  army:  and 
^onng  Osborne  followed  presently  in  the  same  regiment.  They  had  served 
in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Canada.  Their  regiment  had  just  come  home, 
ftnd  the  attachment  of  Dobbin  to  Oe(»^  Osborne  was  as  warm  and 
generous  now,  as  it  had  been,  when  the  two  were  schoolboys. 

So  these  worthy  people  sat  down  to  dinner  prssently.  They  talked 
about  war  and  gloiy,  and  Boney  and  Lord  Wellington,  and  the  last 
Gazette.     In  those  famous  days  every  gazette  had  a  victory  in  it,  and  the 
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two  gallafit  yonng  men  longed  to  see  their  own  nameB  ib  the  glorious  list, 
and  cursed  their  unlucky  fate  to  belong  to  a  regiment  which  had  been  away 
from  the  chances  of  honour.  Miss  Sharp  kindled  with  this  exciting  talk, 
but  Miss  Sedley  trembled  and  grew  quite  faint  as  she  heard  it.  Mr.  Jos 
told  several  of  his  tiger-hunting  stories,  finished  the  one  about  Miss  Cut- 
ler and  Lance  the  surgeon :  helped  Rebecca  to  everything  on  the  table, 
and  himself  gobbled  and  drank  a  great  deal. 

He  sprang  to  open  the  door  for  the  ladies,  when  they  retired,  with  the 
most  killJTig  grace — and  coming  back  to  the  table,  filled  himself  bumper 
after  bumper  of  daret,  which  he  swallowed  with  nervous  rapidity. 

"  He  's  priming  himself,"  Osborne  whispered  to  Dobbin,  and  at  length 
the  hour  and  the  carriage  arrived  forVauxhalL 


CHAPTER  VI, 


VAUXHALL. 

KNOW  that  the  tune  I  am  piping  is  a  very  mild  one, 
(although  there  are  some  terriiic  chapters  coming 
presently)  and  must  beg  the  good-natured  reader  to 
remember,  that  we  are  only  discoursing  at  present, 
about  a  stock-broker's  family  in  Russell-square,  who 
are  taking  walks,  or  luncheon,  or  dinner,  or  talking 
and  making  love  as  people  do  in  common  life,  and 
without  a  single  passionate  and  wonderful  incident  to 
mark  the  progress  of  their  loves.  The  argument 
stands  thus — Osborne  in  love  with  Amelia,  has  asked 
an  old  friend  to  dinner  and  to  Vauxhall — Jos  Sedley 
is  in  love  with  Rebecca.  Will  he  marry  her  ?  That 
is  the  great  subject  now  in  hand. 

We  might  have  treated  this  subject  in  the  genteel, 
or  in  the  romantic,  or  in  the  facetious  manner.  Sup- 
pose we  had  laid  the  scene  in  Grosvenor-square,  with 
the  very  same  adventures — ^wonld  not  some  people  have  listened?  Suppose 
we  had  shown  how  Lord  Joseph  Sedley  fell  in  love,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Osborne  became  attached  to  Lady  Amelia,  with  the  fuU  .consent  of  the 
Duke,  her  noble  father :  or  instead  of  the  supremely  genteel,  suppose  we 
had  resorted  to  the  entirely  low,  and  described  what  was  going  on  in 
Mr.  Sedley's  kitchen ; — ^how  black  Sambo  was  in  love  with  the  cook,  (as 
indeed  he  was),  and  how  he  fought  a  battle  with  the  coaclmian  in  her 
behalf;  how  the  knife-boy  was  cai^t  stealing  a  cold  shoulder  of  mutton, 
and  Miss  Sedley's  new  femme  de  chamhre  refused  to  go  to  bed  without  a 
wax  candle ;  such  incidents  might  .be  made  to  provoke  much  delightful 
laughter,  and  be  supposed  to  represent  scenes  of  "  life."  Or  if,  on  the 
eontraiy,  we  had  taken  a  fencyfor  the  terrible,  and  jnade  the  lover  of  the 
new  femme  de  chambre  a  professional  biurglai*,  who  bursts  into  the  house 
with  his  band,  slaughters  black  Sambo  at  the  feet  of  his  master,  and  carries 
off  Amelia  in  her  night-dress,  not  to  be  let  loose  again  till  the  third  volume, 
we  should  easily  have  constructed  a  tale  of  thrilling  interest,  through  the 
fiery  chapters  of  which  the  reader  should  hurry,  panting.  Fancy  this 
chapter  having  been  headed 


THE  NIGHT  ATTACK. 

The  night  was  dark  and  wHd — ^the  clouds  black — black — ink-black .  The 
wild  wind  tore  the  ehinmej-pots  firom  the  roofs  of  the  old  houses  and 
sent  the  tiles  whirling  and  crashing  through  the  desolate  streets.  No  soul  * 
braved  that  tempest— the  watchmen  shrank  into  their  boxes,  whither  the 
searching  rain  followed  them — where  the  crashing  thunderbolt  fell  and  de- 
stroyed them-— one  had  so  been  slain  opposite  the  Foundling.  A  scorched 
gaberdine,  a  shivered  lantern,  a  staff  rent  in  twvbi  by  the  flash,  were  all  that 
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remained  of  stout  Will  Steadfast.  A  hackney  CDadunan  had  been  blown 
off  his  coach-box,  in  Southampton  Bon — and  whitber?  But  the  whirl- 
wind tells  no  tidings  of  its  Tictim,  save  bis  parting  scream  aa  he  is  borne 
onwards  1  Horrible  uigfat  I  It  was  dark,  pitch  dark ;  no  moon.  No, 
no.  No  moon.  Not  a  star.  Not  a  little  feeble,  twinkUog,  solitary  star. 
There  had  been  one  at  early  evening,  but  be  showed  bis  face,  shuddering, 
for  a.  moment  in  the  black  heaven,  and  then  retreated  back. 

One,  two,  three  1     It  is  the  signal  tliat  Black  Vizard  had  agreed  on. 

"Mofyl  is  that  your  snuro?"  said  a  voice  from  the  area.  "Ill 
gully  the  dag  and  bimbole  the  clicky  in  a  snuffkin." 

"  Nuffle  your  clod,  and  beladle  your  glumbanions,"  said  Visard,  with 
a  dreadful  oath.  "  TTiia  way,  men ;  if  they  screak,  out  with  your  snickers 
and  slick  1  Look  to  the  pewter  room,  Blowser.  You,  Mark,  to  the  old 
gaff's  mopus  bos  1  and  I, '  added  he,  in  a  lower  but  more  horrible  Toioe, 
"  I  will  look  to  AmeUa  !  " 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  "  Ma ! "  said  Vizard,  "  was  that  the  click  of 
a  pistol  ? " 


Or  suppose  we  adopted  the  genteel  rose-water  style.  The  Marquis  of 
Osborne  has  just  despatched  hia  ^tit  tifn  wiUi  a  nlkt-dotix  to  the  Lady 
Amelia. 
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Tbe  dear  creatore  has  receiTed  it  from  the  hands  other  fetiuM  de  ekamSre, 
Uademoiselle  Antutasie. 


Desr  Marquis  I  what  amiable  politeness  I  His  lordship's  note  contains 
the  wished-for  invitation  to  Devonshire  House  ! 

"  Who  is  that  monstrous  fine  girl,"  said  the  SemilUaU  Prince  G— rge 
of  C — mbr — dge,  at  a  mansion  in  Piccadilly  the  same  evening  (having 
JQst  arrived  from  the  omnibus  at  the  opera.)  "  Hy  dear  Sedley,  in  the 
name  of  sH  the  Cupids,  introduce  me  to  her !" 

"  Her  name,  Mofuagftewr"  said  Lord  Joseph,  bowing  gravely,  "  is 
Sedley." 

"  Vow  aoet  alon  n»  hien  beau  turn,"  said  the  young  Prince,  turning  on 
his  heel  rather  disappointed,  and  treading  on  the  foot  of  an  old  gentleman 
who  stood  behind,  in  deep  admiration  of  the  beautiful  Lady  Amelia.  ^     ; 

"  TraU  emille  tonnermt"  shouted  the  victim,  writhing  under*  the 
offonie  d*  momaU. 

"  I  beg  a  thooaand  pardons  of  your  Grace,"  said  the  young  /lourdt, 
blushing,  and  bending  low  his  foir  curls.  He  had  trodden  on  the  toe  of 
the  great  Captain  of  the  age  I 

"  Oh,  Devonshire !  "  cried  the  yonng  Prince,  to  a  tall  and  good-natured 
nobleman,  whose  features  proclaimed  him  of  the  blood  of  the  Cavendishes. 
"  A  word  with  you  1  Have  yon  still  a  mind  to  part  with  your  diamond 
necUace  P  " 

"  I  have  sold  it  for  two  hnndred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  to  Prince 
Easterhazy  here." 

"  Ukd  da»  imr  gar  nieht  tkeuer,  potiiautaid  /  "  exclaimed  the  princely 
Hungarian,  &c.,  fcc.,  tec 

Thus  ^ou  see,  ladies,  how  this  story  mi^M  have  been  written,  if  the 
SQthor  had  but  a  mind  ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  is  just  as  familiar  with 
Newgate  as  with  the  palaces  of  our  revered  aristocracy,  and  has  seen  the 
outside  of  both.  But  as  I  don't  understand  the  language  or  manners  of 
the  Bookery,  nor  that  poly^ot  conversation  which,  according  to  the  fashion' 
able  noveluts,  is  spoken  by  the  leaders  of  ton;  we  must,  if  you  please, 
preserve  onr  middle  oonrse  modestly,  amidst  those  scenes  uid  personages 
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with  winch  we  are  most  familiar.  In  a  word,  this  chapter  about  Tauxhall 
would  have  been  so  exceeding  short  but  for  the  above  little  disquisition,  that 
it  scarcely  would  have  deserved  to  be  called  a  chapter  at  all.  And  yet  it  is 
a  chapter,  and  a-  very  important  one  too.  Are  not  there  little  chapters  in 
everybody's  life,  that  seem  to  be  nothing,  and  yet  afifect  all  the  rest  of  the 
history  ? 

Let  us  then  step  into  the  coach  with  the  Eussell-square  party,  and  be 
off  to  the  Gardens.  There  is  barely  room  between*Jos  and  Miss  Sharp, 
.who  are  on  the  front  seat.  Mr.  Osborne  sitting  bodkin  opposite,  between 
Captain  Dobbin  and  Amelia. 

Every  soul  in  the  coach  agreed,  that  on  that  night,  Jos  would  propose  to 
make  Bebecca  Sharp  Mrs.  Sedley.  The  parents  at  home  had  acquiesced 
in  the  arrangement,  though,  between  ourselves,  old  Mr.  Sedley  had  a  feeling 
very  much  akin  to  contempt  for  his  son.  He  said  he  was  vain,  selfish, 
lazy,  and  effeminate.  He  could  not  endure  his  airs  as  a  man  of  fashion, 
and  laughed  heartily  at  his  pompous  braggadocio  stories.  "  I  shall  leave 
the  fellow  half  my  property,"  he  said ;  "  and  he  will  have,  besides,  plenty 
of  his  own ;  but  as  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  if  you,  and  I,  and  his  sister 
were  to  die  to-morrow  he  would  say  '  Grood  (raid  1 '  and  eat  his  dinner  just 
as  well  as  usual,  I  am  not  going  to  make  myself  anxious  about  him.  Let 
him  marry  whom  he  likes.     It 's  no  affair  of  mine.'* 

Amelia,  on  the  other  hand,  as  became  a  young  woman  of  her  prudence 
and  temperament,  was  quite  enthusiastic  for  the  matdi.  Onoe  or  twice 
Jos  had  been  on  the  point  of  saying  something  very  important  to  her,  to 
which  she  was  most  willing  to  lend  an  ear,  but  the  fat  fellow  could  not  be 
brought  to  unbosom  himself  of  his  great  secret,  and  very  much  to  his 
sister's  disappointment  he  only  rid  himself  of  a  large  sigh  and  turned 
away. 

This  mystery  served  to  keep  Amelia's  gentle  bosom  in  a  perpetual  flutter 
of  excitement.  If  she  did  not  speak  with  Bebecca  on  the  tender  subject, 
she  compensated  herself  with  long  and  intimate  conversations  with  Mrs. 
Blenkinsop,  the  housekeeper,  who  dropped  some  hints  to  the  lady's-maid, 
who  may  have  cursorily  mentioned  it  to  the  cook,  who  carried  the  news,  t 
have  no  doubt,  to  all  the  tradesmen,  so  that  Mr.  Jos's  marriage  was  now 
talked  off  by  a  very  considerable  number  of  persons  in  the  BusaellHBquare 
world. 

It  was,  of  course,  Mrs.  Sedley's  opinion  that  her  son  would  demean 
himself  by  a  marriage  with  an  artist's  daughter.  "But,  lor'.  Ma'am,'* 
ejaculated  Mrs.  Blenkinsop,  "  we  was  only  grocers  when  we  married  Mr. 
S.,  who  was  a  stock-broker's  clerk,  and  we  hadn't  five  hundred  pounds 
among  us,  and  we're  rich  enough  now."  And  Amelia  was  entirely  of  this 
opinion,  to  which,  gradually,  the  good-natured  Mrs.  Sedley  was  brought. 

Mr.  Sedley  was  neutral.  "  Let  Jos  marry  whom  he  likes,"  lie  said ; 
"  it 's  no  affair  of  mine.  This  girl  has  no  fortune ;  no  more  had  Mrs; 
Sedley.  She  seems  good-homouied  and  clever,  and  will  keep  him  in  order, 
perhaps.  Better  she,  my  dear,  than  a  black  Mrs.  Sedley,  and  a  dozen  of 
mahogany  grandchildren." 

So  that  everything  seemed  to  smile  upon  Bebeoca's  fortunes.  She  took 
Jos's  arm,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  going  to  dinner;  she  bad  sate  by  hiioi 
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on  the  box  of  his  open  carriage  (a  most  tremendous  *'  budc-"  he  was,  as 
be  sat  there,  serene,  in  state,  driying  his  greys),  and  though  nobody  said  a 
word  on  the  subject  of  the  marriage,  everybody  seemed  to  understand  it. 
All  she  wanted  was  the  proposal,  and  ah  1  how  Bebeoea  now  feh  the 
want  oi  a  mother  1 — a  dear  tender  mother,  who  would  have  managed  the 
bosmess  in  ten  minutes,  and,  in  the  oourse  of  a  little  delicate  confidential 
eonveraation,  would  have  extiacted  the  interesting  avowal  from  the  bash- 
ful lips  of  the  young  man  I 

Snch  was  the  state  of  affairs  as  the  carriage  crossed  Westminster^bndge, 

The  party  was  landed  at  the  Boyal  Gardens  in  due  time.  As  the 
majestic  Jos  stqyped  out  of  the  erelong  vdlucle  the  crowd  gave  a  cheer 
for  the  £Kt  genUanan,  who  blushed  and  looked  very  big  and  imghty,  as  he 
walked  away  with  B^ecca  imder  his  am.  Qeorge,  of  course,  todc  diarge 
of  AmeHa.     She  looked  as  happy  as  a  rose-tree  in  sunshine. 

"  I  say,  Dobbin,"  says  Greorge,  "just  look  to  the  shawls  and  things, 
there 's  a  good  fellow."  And  so  while  he  paired  off  with  Miss  Sedley,  and 
Jos  squeezed  through  the  gate  into  the  Ghurdens  with  Rebecca  at  his  side, 
honest  Dobbin  contented  himself  by  giving  an  arm  to  the  shawls,  and  by 
paying  at  the  door  for  the  whole  party. 

He  walked  very  modestly  behmd  them.  He  was  not  willing  to  spoil 
sport.  About  Bebecca  and  Jos  he  did  not  care  a  fi^.  But  he  thought 
Amelia  worthy  even  of  the  brilliant  George  Osborne,  and  as  he  saw  that 
good-looking  couple,  threading  the  walks  to  the  giri's  delight  and  wonder, 
he  watched  her  artless  happiness  with  a  sort  of  fatherly  pleasure.  Perhaps 
he  felt  that  he  would  have  bked  to  have  something  on  his  own  arm  besides 
a  shawl  (the  peo]de  laughed  at  seeing  the  gawky  young  officer  carrying  this 
female  burthen) ;  but  WiDiam  Dobbin  was  very  little  addicted  to  selfish 
calculation  at  all;  and  so  long  as  his  friend  was  enjoying  himself,  how 
should  he  be  discontenlted  ?  And  the  truth  is,  that  of  idl  the  delights  of  the 
Gardens ;  of  the  hundred  thonaand  eadra  hmips,  which  were  always  lighted ; 
the  fiddlers,  in  codced  hats,  who  played  ravishing  melodies  under  the  gilded 
cockle-shell  in  the  midst  of  the  gardens ;  the  singers,  both  of  comic  and 
sentimental  ballads,  who  charmed  the  aaars  there ;  the  country  dances, 
formed  by  bouncing  cockneys  and  cockneyesses,  and  executed  amidst  jump- 
ing, thumping,  and  laughter ;  the  signd  which  announced  that  Madame 
Saqui  was  about  to  mount  skyward  on  a  slack-rope  ascending  to  the  stars ; 
the  hermit  that  always  sat  in  the  ilIumiBated  hermitage ;  the  dark  walks, 
so  favourable  to  the  interviews  of  young  lovers ;  the  pots  of  stout  handed 
about  by  the  people  in  the  shabby  old  liveries ;  and  the  twinkling  boxes, 
in  which  the  happy  feasters  made-believe  to  eat  slices  of  almost  invisible 
ham ; — of  all  these  things,  and  of  the  gentle  Simpson,  that  kind  smiling 
idiot,  who,  I  daresay,  presided  even  then  over  the  place — Captain  William 
Dobfani  did  not  take  the  slightest  notice. 

He  carried  about  Amelia's  white  cashmere  shawl,  and  having  attended 
under  the  gilt  oo<^le  riiell,  while  Mrs.  Salnum  performed  the  Battle  of 
Borodino,  (&  savage  CSastata  i^ainst  the  Corakan  upstart,  who  had  lately 
met  with  his  Bwssian  ievenes)---Mr.  Dobbin  tried  to  hum  it  as  he  walked 
aw^,  and  found  he  was  ^iMnnjing — ^the  tune  whidi  Amelia  Sedley  sang 
on  &  stain,  as  she  came  down  to  dinner. 
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He  bunt  out  laughing  at  himself;  for  the  truth  is,  he  could  aug  no 
better  than  an  owl. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  aa  a.  matter  of  course,  that  onr  young  people, 
being  in  parties  of  two  and  two,  made  the  most  solemn  promises  to  Tteep 
t<^^hei  during  the  evening,  and  separated  in  ten  minutes  afterwards. 
Parties  at  Vauxhall  always  did  s^arate,  but  'twas  only  to  meet  again  at 
supper-time,  when  they  could  taUc  of  their  mutual  adventures  m  the 
ialetral. 

What  were  the  adventures  of  Mi.  Osborne  and  Miss  Amelia  f  That  is 
a  secret.  But  be  sure  of  this — they  were  perfectly  happy,  and  correct  in 
their  behaviour ;  and  as  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  bmg  together  any- 
time these  fifteen  years,  their  Ule-ti'tHe  offered  no  particular  novelty. 

But  when  Miss  Rebecca  Sharp  and  her  stout  companion  lost  themjselves 


in  a  solitary  walk,  in  which  there  were  not  above  five  score  more  of  couples 
similar^  strayinf^,  they  both  felt  that  the  situation  was  extremely  tender 
and  critical,  and  now  or  never  was  the  moment.  Miss  Sharp  thought,  to 
provoke  that  declaration  which  was  trembling  on  the  timid  lips  of  Mr. 
Sedley.  They  had  previously  been  to  the  panorama  of  Moscow,  where  a 
rude  fellow,  treading  on  Miss  Sharp's  foot,  caused  her  to  fall  back  with  a 
little  shriek  into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Sedley,  and  this  little  incident  ii 
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the  tenderness  and  confidence  of  that  gentleman  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
told  ker  several  of  his  favourite  Indian  stories  over  again  for,  at  least> 
the  sixth  time. 

"  How  I  should  like  to  see  India !  "  said  Rebecca. 

*'  Should  you  ?  "  said  Joseph,  with  a  most  killing  tenderness ;  and  was 
no  doubt  about  to  foUow  up.  this  artful  interrogatory  by  a  question  still 
more  tender  (for  he  puffed  and  panted  a  great  deal,  and  Eebecca's  hand, 
which  was  placed  near  his  heioi;,  could  count  the  feverish  pulsations  of 
that  organ),  when,  oh,  provoking  1  the  beU  rang  for  the  fireworks,  and, 
a  great  seoffling  and  running  taking  place,  these  interesting  lovers  were 
obliged  to  foUow  in  the  stream  of  people. 

Captain  Dobbin  had  some  thoughts  of  joining  the  party  at  supper :  as, 
in  truth,  he  found  the  Yauxhall  amusement  not  particularly  lively — ^but  he 
paraded  twice  before  the  box  where  the  now  united  couples  were  met,  and 
nobody  took  any  notice  of  him.  Covers  were  laid  for  four.  The  mated 
pairs  were  prattUng  away  quite  happily,  and  Dobbin  knew  he  was  as  clean 
forgotten  as  if  he  had  never  existed  in  this  world. 

**  I  should  only  be  de  trop**  said  the  Captain,  looking  at  them  rather 
wistfully.  **  I'd  best  go  and  talk  to  the  hermit," — and  so  he  strolled  off 
Out  of  the  hum  of  men,  and  noise,  and  clatter  of  the  banquet,  into  the 
dark  walk,  at  the  end  of  which  lived  that  well-known  pasteboard  Solitary. 
It  wasn't  very  good  fun  for  Dobbin — and,  indeed,  to  be  alone  at  Vauxhall, 
I  have  found,  from  my  own  experience,  to  be  one  of  the  most  dismal 
sports  ever  entered  into  by  a  bachelor. 

The  two  couples  were  perfectly  happy  then  in  their  box:  where  the 
most  delightful  and  intimate  conversation  took  place.  Jos  was  in  his 
glory,  ordering  about  the  waiters  with  great  majesty.  He  made  the  salad; 
and  uncorked  the  Champagne ;  and  carved  the  chickens ;  and  ate  and 
drank  the  greater  part  of  the  refreshments  on  the  tables.  Finally,  he 
insisted  upon  having  a  bowl  of  rack  punch ;  everybody  had  rack  pimch  at 
Yanxhall.     "  Waiter,  rack  punch." 

That  bowl  of  rack  punch  was  the  cause  of  all  this  history.  And  why 
not  a  bowl  of  rack  ptmch  as  weU  as  any  other  cause  P  Was  not  a  bowl  of 
pnissic  acid  the  cause  of  fair  Bosamond's  retiring  from  the  world  ?  Was 
not  a  bowl  of  wine  the  cause  of  the  demise  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  at 
least,  does  not  Dr.  Lempriere  say  so  ? — so  did  this  bowl  of  rack  punch 
influence  the  fates  of  all  the  principal  characters  in  this  "  Novel  without  a 
Hero,"  which  we  are  now  relating.  It  influenced  their  life,  although  most 
of  them  did  not  taste  a  drop  of  it. 

The  young  ladies  did  not  drink  it ;  Osborne  did  not  like  it ;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  Jos,  that  fat  gourmand,  drank  up  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  bowl ;  and  the  consequence  of  his  drinking  up  the  whole 
contents  of  the  bowl  was,  a  liveliness  which  at  first  was  astonishing,  and 
then  became  almost  pain&l;  for  he  talked  and  laughed  so  loud  as  to 
bring  scores  of  listeners  round  the  box,  much  to  the  confusion  of  the 
innocent  party  within  it ;  and,  volunteerhig  to  sing  a  song  (which  he  did 
in  that  maudUn  high-key  peculiar  to  gentlemen  in  an  inebiiated  state),  he 
almost  drew  away  the  audience  who  were  gathered  round  the  musicians 
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in  the  gilt  scollop-shell,  and  received  from  his  hearers  a  great  deal  of 
applause. 

"  Brayvo,  Fat  un ! "  said  one ;  "  Angcore,  Daniel  Lambert ! "  said 
another ;  ''  What  a  figure  for  the  tight-rope  1"  exclaimed  another  wag,  to 
the  inexpressible  alarm  of  the  ladies,  and  the  great  anger  of  Mr.  Osborne. 

''  For  Heaven's  sake,  Jos,  let  us  get  up  and  go,"  cried  that  gentleman, 
and  the  young  women  rose. 

"  Stop,  my  dearest  diddle-diddle-darling,"  shouted  Jos,  now  as  bold  as 
a  lion,  and  dasping  Miss  Eebecca  round  the  waist.  Eebecca  started,  but 
she  could  not  get  away  her  hand.  The  laughter  outside  redoubled.  Jos 
continued  to  drink,  to  make  love,  and  to  sing;  and,  winking  and  waving 
his  glass  graoefiilly  to  his  audience,  challenged  all  or  any  to  come  in  and 
take  a  share  of  his  punch. 

Mr.  Osborne  was  just  on  the  point  of  knocking  down  a  gentleman  in 
top-boots,  who  proposed  to  take  advantage  of  this  invitation,  and  a  com- 
motion seemed  to  be  inevitable,  when  by  the  greatest  good  luck  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Dobbin,  who  had  been  walking  about  the  gardens, 
stepped  up  to  the  box.  "  Be  off,  you  foolth  I "  said  this  gentleman — 
shoiddering  off  a  great  number  of  the  crowd,  who  vanished  presently 
before  his  cocked  hat  and  fierce  appearance — and  he  entered  the  box  in  a 
most  agitated  state. 

"Grood  Heavens !  Dobbin,  where  have  you  been?"  Osborne  said,  seizing 
the  white  cashmere  shawl  from  his  friend's  arm,  and  huddling  up  Amelia 
in  it. — "  Make  yourself  useful,  and  take  charge  of  Jos  here,  whilst  I  take 
the  ladies  to  the  carriage." 

Jos  was  for  rising  to  interfere — ^but  a  single  push  from  Osborne's  finger 
sent  him  puffing  back  into  his  seat  again,  and  the  lieutenant  was  enabled 
to  remove  the  ladies  in  safety.  Jos  Idssed  his  hand  to  them  as  they 
retreated,  and  hiccupped  out  Bless  you !  Bless  you  1  Then  seizing  Cap- 
tain Dobbin's  hand,  and  weeping  in  the  most  pitiful  way,  he  confided  to 
that  gentleman  the  secret  of  his  loves.  He  adored  that  girl  who  had  just 
gone  out ;  he  had  broken  her  heart,  he  knew  he  had,  by  his  conduct ;  he 
would  manry  her  next  morning  at  St. George's  Hanover  Square;  he'd, 
knock  up  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Lambeth :  he  would,  by  Jove  I 
and  have  him  in  readiness;  and,  acting  on  this  hint.  Captain  Dobbin 
shrewdly  induced  him  to  leave  the  gardens  and  hasten  to  Limibeth  palace, 
and,  when  once  out  of  the  gates,  easily  conveyed  this  fat  bacchanalian 
into  a  hackney-coach,  which  deposited  him  safely  at  his  lodgings. 


George  Osborne  conducted  the  girls  home  in  safety:  and  when  the  door 
was  closed  upon  them,  and  as  he  walked  across  Bussell-square,  laughed  so 
as  to  astonish  the  watchman.  Amelia  looked  veiy  ruefully  at  her  friend, 
as  they  went  up-stairs,  and  kissed  her,  and  went  to  bed  without  any  more 
talldng. 

**  He  must  propose  to-morrow,"  thought  Eebecca.  "  He  called  me  his 
soul's  darling,  four  times ;  he  squeezed  my  hand  in  Amelia's  presence.  He 
must  propose,  to-morrow."  And  so  thought  Amelia,  too.  And  I  dare  say 
she  thought  of  the  dress  she  was  to  wear  as  bride's-maid,  and  of  the 
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presents  whidi  sYx  should  malie  to  her  nice  little  sister-in-law,  and  of  a 
subsequent  ceremony  in  which  die  herself  might  plsy  a  principal  part,  ko., 
and  &c.,  and  kc.,  and  &o. 

Oh,  ignorsnt  young  creatures  1  How  little  do  you  know  the  effect  of 
nu±-punch !  What  is  the  rack  in  the  punch,  at  night,  to  the  rack  in  the 
head  of  a  morning  P  To  this  truth  I  can  vouch  aa  a  man ;  there  is  no 
headac^  in  the  world  like  that  caused  by  Vauxhnll  punch.  Through  the 
lapse  of  twenty  years,  I  can  remember  the  consequence  of  two  glasMs  I — 
two  wine-glaiMs  ! — bnt  two,  upon  the  honour  of  a  gentleman ;  and  Joseph 
Sedl^,  who  had  a  liver  complaint,  had  swallowed  at  least  a  qnart  of  the 
abt^ainable  mixtare. 

That  next  morning,  which  Rebecca  thought  was  to  dawn  upon  her 
forluue,  found  Sedley  groaning  in  agonies  which  the  pen  refuses  to  describe. 


Soda-water  was  not  invented  yet.  Small  beer — will  it  be  beliered ! — wm  the 
only  drink  with  which  unhappy  gentlemen  soothed  the  feier  of  their  pro- 
Tions  night's  potation.  With  this  mild  beverage  before  him,  George 
Oabome  found  the  ei-collector  of  Boggleywolbh  groaning  on  the  sofa  at 
his  hidgings.  Bobbin  was  ah%ady  in  the  room,  good-naturedly  tending 
his  patient  of  the  night  before.  The  two  officers  looking  at  the  proatrate 
Bacchanalian,  and  askance  at  each  other,  exchanged  the  most  frightfid 
sympathetic  grins.  Even  Sedley's  valet,  the  most  solemn  and  correct  of 
gentlemen,  with  the  muteness  and  gravity  of  an  undertaker,  could  haxdly 
keep  his  countenance  in  order,  as  he  looked  at  his  onfortunate  master. 

"  Mr.  Sedley  was  uncommon  wild  last  night,  air,"  he  whispered  in 
confidence  to  Osbome,  as  the  latter  mounted  the  stair.  "  lie  wanted  to 
fight  the  'ackney-coachman,  sir.  The  Capting  waa  obliged  to  bring  him 
up  stairs  in  hia  harms  like  o  babby."  A  momentary  amiie  flickered  over 
Mr.  Brush's  features  as  he  spoke ;  instantly,  however,  they  relapsed  into 
their  usual  unfathomable  calm,  as  he  flung  open  the  drawing-room  door, 
and  onuonnccd  "  Mr.  Hosbin," 

"How  are  you,  Sedley  ?"  that  young  wag  began,  after  surveying  his 
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victim.     "  No  bones  broke  ?     There  *s  a  hackney-coacliman  down  stairs 
with  a  black  eye,  and  a  tied  up  head,  vowng  he  'fl  have  the  law  of  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean,— law  ?"  Sedley  faintly  asked. 

**For  thrashing  him  last  night — didn't  he,  Dobbin?  You  hit  out,  sir, 
like  Molyneux.  The  watchnuoi  says  he  never  saw  a  fellow  go  down  so 
straight.     Ask  Dobbin." 

"  You  did  have  a  round  with  the  coachman,"  Captain  Dobbin  said,  "  and 
showed  plenty  of  fight  too." 

"  And  that  feUow  with  the  white  coat  at  Yauxhall  I  How  Jos  drove  at 
him  1  How  the  women  screamed !  By  Jove,  sir,  it  did  my  heart  good  to 
see  you.  I  thought  you  civilians  had  no  pluck ;  but  I  *ll  never  get  in  your 
way  when  you  are  in  your  cups,  Jos." 

"  I  believe  I  'm  very  terrible,  when  I  *m  roused,"  ejaculated  Jos  from  the 
sofa,  and  made  a  grimace  so  dreary  and  ludicrous,  that  the  Captain's 
politeness  could  restrain  him  no  longer,  and  he  and  Osborne  fired  off  a 
ringing  voUey  of  laughter. 

Osborne  pursued  his  advantage  pitilessly.  He^thought  Jos  a  milksop. 
He  had  been  revolving  in  his  mind  the  marriage-question  pendiag  between 
Jos  and  Eebecca,  and  was  not  over-weU  pleased  that  a  member  of  a  family 
into  which  he,  George  Osborne,  of  the  t— th,  was  going  to  marry,  should 
make  a  mAaUiance  with  a  little  nobody — a  little  upstart  governess.  "  You 
hit,  you  poor  old  fellow?"  said  Osborne.  "  You  terrible ?  Why,  man, 
you  couldn't  stand — you  made  everybody  laugh  in  the  Gturdens,  though 
you  were  crying  yourself.  You  were  maudlin,  Jos.  Don't  you  remember 
singing  a  song  ?  " 

"  A  what  ?  "  Jos  asked. 

*'A  sentimental  song,  and  calling  Eosa,  Bebecca,  what's  her  name, 
Amelia's  little  friend — ^your  dearest  diddle,  diddle,  darling?"  And  this 
ruthless  young  fellow,  seizing  hold  of  Dobbin's  hand,  acted  over  the  scene, 
to  the  horror  of  the  original  performer,  and  in  spite  of  Dobbin's  good- 
natured  entreaties  to  him  to  have  mercy. 

"  Why  should  I  spare  him  ?  "  Osborne  said  to  his  friend's  remonstrances, 
when  they  quitted  the  invalid,  leaving  him  under  the  hands  of  Doctor 
Glauber.  "  What  the  deuce  right  has  he  to  give  himself  his  patronizing 
airs,  and  make  fools  of  us  at  Yauxhall  ?  Who 's  this  little  school-girl  that 
is  ogling  and  making  love  to  him  ?  Hang  it,  the  family  's  low  enough 
already,--without  .Aer.  A  governess  is  all  very  well,  but  I  'd  rather  have  a 
lady  for  my  sister-in-law.  I  'm  a  liberal  man ;  but  I  've  proper  pride,  and 
know  my  own  station :  let  her  know  hers.  And  I  'U  take  down  that 
great  hectoring  Nabob,  and  prevent  him  from  being  made  a  greater  fool 
than  he  is.  That 's  why  I  told  him  to  look  out,  lest  she  brought  an  action 
against  him." 

"  I  suppose  you  know  best,"  Dobbin  said,  though  rather  dubiously. 
"  You  always  were  a  Tory,  and  your  family  *s  one  of  lie  oldest  in  England. 
But," J. 

"  Come  and  see  the  girls,  and  make  love  to  Miss  Sharp  yourself,"  tne 
lieutenant  here  interrupted  his  friend ;  but  Captain  Dobbin  declined  to 
join  Osborne  in  his  daily  visit  to  the  young  ladies  in  BusseU  Square. 

As  he  walked  down  Southampton  Bow,  from  Holbom,  he  laughed  as 
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lie  saw,  at  the  Sedley  Mansion,  in  two  different  stories,  two  heads  on  the 
look-out. 

The  fact  is.  Miss  Amelia,  in  the  drawing-room  balcony,  was  looking 
very  eagerly  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  Square,  where  Mr.  Osborne 
dwelt,  on  the  watch  for  the  lieutenant  himself ;  and  Miss  Sharp,  from  her 
little  bed-room  on  the  second-floor,  was  in  observation  until  ^Ir.  Joseph's 
great  form  should  heave  in  sight. 

"  Sister  Anne  is  on  the  watch-tower,"  said  he  to  Amelia,  "  but  there's 
nobody  coming ;"  and  laughing  and  enjoying  the  joke  hugely,  he  described 
in  the  most  ludicrous  terms  to  Miss  Sedley,  the  dismal  condition  of  her 
brother. 

"  I  think  it  'a  yery  cruel  of  you  to  laugh,  Greorge,'*  she  said,  looking 
particularly  unhappy ;  but  George  only  laughed  the  more  at  her  piteous 
and  discomfited  mien,  persisted  in  thinking  the  joke  a  most  diverting  one, 
and  when  Miss  Sharp  came  down  stairs,  bantered  her  with  a  great  deal  of 
liveUness  upon  the  effect  of  her  charms  pn  the  fat  civilian. 

"  0  Miss  Sharp  I  if  you  could  but  see  him  this  morning,"  he  said — 
**  moaning  in  his  flowered  dressing-gown — ^writhing  on  his  sofa ;  if  you 
could  but  have  seen  him  lolling  out  his  tongue  to  Glauber  the  apothecary." 
"See  whom ?"  said  Miss  Sharp. . 

"  Whom  ?  O  whom  ?  Captain  Dobbin,  of  course,  to  whom  we  were  all 
so  attentive,  by  the  way,  last  night." 

"We  were  very  unldnd  to  him,"  Emmy  said,  blushing  veiy  much. 
"I — ^I  quite  forgot  him." 

"  Of  course  you  did,"  cried  Osborne,  still  on  the  laugh.  **  One  can 't 
be  alwajf9  thinking  about  Dobbin,  you  know,  Amelia.  Can  one,  Miss 
Sharp?" 

"  £xcept  when  he  overset  the  glass  of  wine  at  dinner,"  !Miss  Sharp  said, 
with  a  haughty  air  and  a  toss  of  the  head,  "  I  never  gave  the  existence  of 
Captain  Dobbin  one  single  moment's  consideration." 

"  Very  good,  Miss  Sharp,  I'll  tell  him,"  Osborne  said ;  and  as  he  spoke 
Miss  Sharp  began  to  have  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  hatred  towards  this 
young  officer,  which  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  having  inspired.  **  He 
is  to  make  fim  of  me,  is  he  ?  "  thought  Rebecca.  '*  Has  he  been  laughing 
about  me  to  Joseph?  Has  he  frightened  him ?  Perhaps  he  won't  come." — 
A  fihn  passed  over  her  eyes,  and  her  heart  beat  quite  thick. 

"  You  're  always  joking,"  said  she,  smiling  as  innocently  as  she  could. 
"  Joke  away,  Mr.  George ;  there 's  nobody  to  defend  me,"  And  George 
Osborne,  as  she  walked  away — and  Amelia  looked  reprovingly  at  him — 
felt  some  little  manly  compunction  for  having  inflicted  any  unnecessary 
imkindness  upon  this  helpless  creature.  "My  dearest  Amelia,"  said  he, 
"you  are  too  good — ^too  kind.  You  don't  know  the  world.  I  do.  And 
your  little  friend  Miss  Sharp  must  learn  her  station." 
"  Don't  you  think  Jos  will—" 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I  don't  know.  He  may,  or  may  not,  I  'm 
not  his  master.  I  only  know  he  is  a  very  foolish  vain  fellow,  and  put  my 
dear  Uttle  girl  into  a  very  painful  and  awkwaird  position  last  night.  My 
dearest  diddle— diddle--darling !"  He  was  off  laughing  again;  and  he  did 
it  80  droUy  that  Emmy  laughed  too. 
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All  tliat  day  Jos  never  came.  But  Amelia  had  no  fear  about  this ;  for 
the  little  sobemer  had  actually  sent  away  tlie  page,  Mr.  Sambo's  aide-de- 
camp, to  Mr.  Joseph's  lodgings,  to  aalc  for  some  book  he  had  promised, 
and  now  he  was  ;  and  the  reply  througli  Jos's  man,  Mr.  Brush,  was,  that 
his  master  was  ill  in  bed,  and  had  just  iiod  the  doctor  with  him.  He  must 
come  to-morrow,  she  thought,  but  she  never  had  the  courage  to  speak  a 
word  on  the  subject  to  Bebecca ;  nor  did  that  young  woman  herself  allude 
to  it  in  any  way  during  the  whole  evening  after  the  night  at  Vauxhall. 

'  The  next  day,  however,  aa  the  two  young  ladies  sate  on  the  sofo, 
pr«t«nding  to  nork,  or  to  write  letters,  or  to  r^  novels.  Sambo  came  into 
the  room  with  his  nsual  engaging  grin,  with  a  packet  under  his  aim,  and 
a  note  on  a  tray.    "  Note  from  Mr.  Jos,  Miss,"  says  Sambo. 

How  Amelia  trembled  as  ahe  opened  it  1 


So  it  ran : — 

"Deab  Amelia, — I  send  you  the  Orphan  of  the  Forest.  I  was  too 
ill  to  come  yesterday.  I  leave  town  to-day  for  Cheltenham.  Pr»y  excuse 
me,  if  yon  can,  to  the  amiable  Miss  Shai^,  for  my  conduct  at  Vauxhall, 
and  entreat  her  to  pardon  and  forget  every  word  I  may  have  uttered  wlien 
excit«d  by  that  fatal  sapper.  As  soon  as  I  have  recovered,  for  my  health 
is  very  much  shaken,  I  shall  go  to  Scotland  for  some  months,  and  am 
"  Truly  yours, 

"Jos.  Sedley." 
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ft  was  tbe  death-warrant.  All  was  over.  Amelia  did  not  dare  to  look 
at  Bebecca's  -pele  face  and  burning  eyes,  but  she  dropt  the  letter  into  her 
inend's  lap ;  and  got  up,  and  went  upstairs  to  her  room,  and  cried  her 
little  heart  out. 

Blenkinsop,  the  housekeeper,  there  sought  her  presently  with  conso- 
lation ;  on  whose  shoidder  Amelia  wept  confidentially,  and  reHeved  herself 
a  good  deal.  "  Pon't  take  on.  Miss.  I  didn't  like  to  tell  you.  But  none 
of  us  in  the  house  have  liked  her  except  at  fust.  I  sor  her  with  my  own 
eyes  reading  your  Ma's  letters.  Pinner  says  she's  always  about  your 
trinket-box  and  drawers,  and  everybody's  drawers,  and  she 's  sure  she 's 
put  your  white  ribbing  into  her  box." 
"  I  gave  it  her,  I  gave  it  her,"  Amelia  said. 

But  this  did  not  alter  Mrs.  Blenkinsop's  opinion  of  Miss  Sharp.  "  I 
don't  trust  them  governesses.  Pinner,  they  're  neither  one  thing  nor  t'other. 
They  give  themselves  the  hairs  and  hupstarts  of  ladies,  and  their  wages  is 
no  better  than  you  nor  me." 

It  now  became  clear  to  every  soul  in  the  house,  except  poor  Amelia, 
that  Bebecca  should  take  her  departure,  and  high  and  low  (always  with 
the  one  exception)  agreed  that  that  event  should  take  place  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Our  good  child  ransacked  all  her  drawers,  cupboards,  reticules, 
and  gimcrack  boxes — ^passed  in  review  all  her  gowns,  fichus,  tags,  bobbins, 
laces,  silk  stockings,  and  fallals — selecting  this  thing  and  that  and  the  other, 
to  make  a  little  heap  for  Eebecca.  And  going  to  her  Papa,  that  generous 
British  merchant,  who  had  promised  to  give  her  as  many  guineas  as  she 
was  years  old — she  begged  the  old  gentleman  to  give  the  money  to  dear 
Eebecca,  who  must  want  it,  while  she  lacked  for  nothing. 

She  even  made  Greorge  Osborne  contribute,  and  nothing  loth  (for  he  was 
as  free-handed  a  young  fellow  as  any  in  the  army),  he  went  to  Bond 
Street,  and  bought  the  best  hat  and  spencer  that  money  could  buy. 

"  That 's  George's  present  to  you,  Eebecca,  dear,"  said  Amelia,  quite 
proud  of  the  bandbox  conveying  these  gifts.*  "  What  a  taste  he  has  1 
There 's  nobody  like  him." 

"  Nobody,"  Eebecca  answered.  "  How  thankful  I  am  to  him !"  She 
was  thinking  in  her  heart,  "  It  was  George  Osborne  who  prevented  my 
marriage. — ^And  she  loved  George  Osborne  accordingly. 

She  made  her  preparations  for  departure  with  great  equanimity ;  and 
accepted  all  the  kind  little  Amelia's  presents,  after  just  the  proper  degree 
of  hesitation  and  reluctance.  She  vowed  eternal  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Sedley, 
of  course ;  but  did  not  intrude  herself  upon  that  good  lady  too  much,  who 
was  embarrassed,  and  evidently  wishing  to  avoid  her.  She  kissed  Mr. 
Sedley's  hand,  when  he  presented  her  with  the  purse ;  and  asked  permis- 
sion to  consider  him  for  the  future  as  her  kind,  kind  friend  and  protector. 
Her  behaviour  was  so  affectiug  that  he  was  going  to  write  her  a  checque 
for  twenty  pounds  more ;  but  he  restrained  his  feelings  :  the  carriage  was 
in  waiting  to  take  him  to  dinner :  so  he  tripped  away  with  a  "  God  bless 
you,  my  dear.  Always  come  here  when  you  come  to  town,  you  know. — 
Drive  to  the  Mansion  House,  James." 

•  It  iru  the  aathor'B  intention,  faithful  to  history,  to  depict  all  the  characters  of  this 
tale  in  their  proper  coetumes,  u  they  wore  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  century. 
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Finally  came  the  parting  witb  liliss  Amelia,  over  which  picture  I  intend 
to  throw  a  veil,  But  afW  a  scene  iji  which  one  person  was  in  earnest 
and  the  other  a  perfect  performer — after  the  teadercst  caresses,  the  most 
pathetic  tears,  the  smelUng-bottle,  and  some  of  the  very  best  feelinga  of 
the  heart,  had  been  called  into  requisition — Bebecca  and  Amelia  parted, 
the  former  vowiug  to  loye  her  friend  for  ever  and  ever  and  ever. 


CHAPTER  VII, 

CRAWLEY  OF  QDEEN's  CRAWLEY. 

MONG  the  most  respected  of  the 
names  begianing'  in  C,  which  the 
Court  -  Guide  coritnined,  in  the 
'  year  18—,  was  that  of  Crawley,  Sir 
Pitt,  Baronet,  Great  Gaunt  Street, 
and  Queen's  Crawley,  Hants.  This 
honourable  name  had  figured  con- 
stantly also  in  the  Parliamentary 
list  for  many  years,  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  a  number  of  other 
worthy  gentlemen  who  sat  in  turns 
for  the  borough, 

It  is  rekted,  with  regard  to  the 
borough  of  Queen's  Crawley,  that 
'  Queen  Elizabeth  in  one  of  her  pro- 
gresses,  stopping    at    Crawley    to 
breakfast,   was    so    deUghfed    with 

^»    r- '      .^      ^  '_=       some    remarkably    fine   Hampshire 

-    wr—  '-'"^ ~~~'      — ~~    — ■    beer  wliich  was  then  presented  to 

her  by  the  Crawley  of  the  day  (a 
handsome  gentleman  with  a  trim  beard  and  a  good  leg),  that  she  forthwith 
erected  Crawky  into  a  borough  to  send  two  members  to  Parliament ;  and 
the  place,  from  the  day  of  that  illustrious  visit,  took  the  name  of  Queen's 
Crawley,  which  it  holds  up  to  the  present  moment.  And  though  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  those  mutations  which  ages  produce  in  empires,  cities, 
and  boroughs,  Queen's  Crawley  was  no  longer  so  populous  a  place  as  it 
had  been  in  Queen  Bess's  time — nay,  was  come  down  to  that  condition  of 
borough  which  used  to  be  denominated  rotten — ^yet,  as  Sir  Pitt  Crawley 
would  say  with  perfect  justice  in  his  elegant  way,  "  Rotten !  be  hanged — 
it  produces  me  a  good  fifteen  hundred  a  year." 

Sir  Pitt  Crawley  (named  after  the  great  Commoner),  was  the  sou  of 
Wahwie  Crawley,  first  Baronet,  of  the  Tope  and  Sealing-Wax  Office 
in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  when  he  was  impeached  for  peculation,  as 
were  a  great  number  of  other  honest  gentlemen  of  those  days ;  and 
Walpole  Crawley  was,  as  need  scarcely  be  said,  son  of  John  Churchill 
Crawley,  named  alter  the  celebrated  military  commander  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,    Tlie  family  tree  (winch  hangs  up  at  Queen's  CrHwIey), 
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furthermore  mentions  Charles  Stuart,  afterwards  called  Barebones  Craw- 
ley's son,  the  Crawley  of  James  the  First's  time,  and  finally,  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Crawley,  who  is  represented  as  the  foreground  of  the  picture 
in  his  forked  beard  and  armour.  Out  of  his  waistcoat,  as  usual,  grows  a 
tree,  on  the  main  branches  of  which  the  above  illustrious  names  are  in- 
scribed. Close  by  the  name  of  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  Baronet  (the  subject 
of  the  present  memoir),  are  written  that  of  his  brother,  the  Reverend 
Bute  Crawley  (the  great  Commoner  was  in  disgrace  when  the  reverend 
gentleman  was  bom),  rector  of  Crawley-cum-Snailby,  and  of  various 
other  male  and  female  members  of  the  Crawley  family. 

Sir  Pitt  was  first  married  to  Grizzel,  sixth  daughter  of  Mungo  Binkie, 
Lord  Binkie,  and  cousin,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Dundas.  She  brought 
him  two  sons :  Pitt,  named  not  so  much  after  his  father  as  after  the 
heaven-bom  minister ;  and  Bawdon  Crawley ,<  from  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
firiendy  whom  his  Majesty  George  IV.  forgot  so  completely.  Many  years 
after  her  ladyship's  demise.  Sir  Pitt  led  to  the  al^ar  £os«»  daughter  of  Mr. 
G.  Grafton  of  Mudbury,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  for  whose 
benefit  Miss  Bebecca  Sharp  was  now  engaged  as  governess.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  young  lady  was  come  into  a  family  of  veiy  genteei  con- 
nexions, and  was  about  to  move  in  a  much  more  cQstinguished  circle  than 
that  humble  one  which  she  had  just  quitted  in  BusseU  Square. 

She  had  received  her  orders  to  join  her  pupils,  in  a  note  wbidi  was 
written  upon  an  old  envelope,  and  which  contained  the  following  words : — 

"Sir  Pitt  Crawley  begs  Miss  Sharp  and  baggidge  may  be  hear  on 
Tuesday,  as  I  leaf  for  Queen's  Crawley  to->morrow  morning  erly, 
"  Great  Gaunt  Street." 

Bebecca^  had  never  seen  a  Baronet,  as  far  as  she  knew,  and  as  soon  as 
she  had  taken  leave  of  Amelia,  and  counted  the  guineas  which  good- 
natured  Mr.  Sedley  had  put  into  a  purse  for  her,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  done 
wiping  her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief  (which  operation  she  concluded  the 
very  moment  the  carriage  had  turned  the  comer  of  the  street),  she  began 
to  depict  in  her  own  mind  what  a  baronet  must  be.  "I  wonder,  does  he 
wear  a  star  P  "  thought  she,  "  or  is  it  only  lords  that  wear  stars  ?  But 
he  will  be  very  handsomely  dressed  in  a  court  suit,  with  ruffles  and  his 
hair  a  little  powdered,  like  Mr.  Wroughton  at  Covent  Garden.  I  sup- 
pose he  will  be  awfully  proud,  and  that  I  shall  be  treated  most  contemptu- 
ously. Still  I  must  bear  my  hard  lot  as  well  as  I  can — ^at  least,  I 
shall  be  amongst  gentlefolks,  and  not  with  vulgar  city  people ;"  and  she 
fell  to  thinking  of  her  Eussell  Square  friends  with  that  very  same  philo- 
sophical bitterness  with  which,  in  a  certain  apologue,  the  fox  is  represented 
as  speaking  of  the  grapes. 

Having  passed  through  Shiveriy  Square  into  Great  Gaunt  Street,  the 
carriage  at  l^gth  stopped  at  a  tall  gloomy  house  between  two  other  tall 
gloomy  houses,  each  with  a  hatchment  over  the  middle  drawing-room 
window;  as  is  the  custom  of  houses  in  Great  Gaunt  Street,  in  which  ^oomy 
locality  death  seems  to  reign  perpetual.  The  shutters  of  the  first  floor 
windows  of  Sir  Pitt's  mansion  were  closed — ^those  of  the  dining-room  were 
partially  open,  and  the  blinds  neatly  covered  up  in  old  newspapers. 
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John,  the  groom»  who  had  diiyen  the  carriage  alone,  did  not  care  to 
descend  to  ring  the  bell ;  and  so  prayed  a  passing  milk-boy  to  perform 
that  office  for  him.  When  the  bdl  was  rung,  a  head  appeared  between 
the  intersUces  of  the  dining-room  shutters,  and  the  door  was  opened  by  a 
man  in  drab  breeches  and  gaiters,  with  a  dirty  old  coat,  a  foul  old  neck- 
cloth lashed  round  his  bristly  neck,  a  shining  bald  head,  a  leering  red  faci« 
a  pair  of  twinkling  grey  eyes,  and  a  mouth  perpetually  on  the  grin. 

"  This  Sir  Pitt  Crawley's  ?  "  says  John,  from  the  box. 

"  Ees,"  says  the  man  at  the  door,  with  a  nod. 

"  Hand  down  these  'ere  trunks  then,"  said  John. 

"Hand  'n  down  yourself,"  said  the  porter. 

"  Don't  you  see  I  can't  leave  my  bosses  P  Come,  bear  a  hand,  my  fme 
feOer,  and  Miss  wiH  gire  yon  some  beer/'  said  Jolm,  with  a  horse-kugh, 
for  he  was  no  longer  respectful  to  Miss  Sharp,  as  her  connexion  with  the 
family  was  broken  off>  and  as  she  had  given  nothing  to  the  servants  on 
coming  away. 

The  bald-headed  man,  taking  his  hands  oot  of  his  breeches  pockets, 
advanced  on  this  summons,  and  throwing  Ml&s  Sharp's  trunk  over  his 
shoulder,  carried  it  into  the  house. 

"  Take  this  basket  and  shawl,  if  you  please,  and  open  the  door,"  said 
Miss  Sharp,  and  descended  from  tluB  carriage  in  much  indignation.  "  I 
shall  write  to  Mr.  Sedl^  and  inform  him  of  your  conduct,"  said  she  to 
the  groom. 

"  Don't,"  replied  that  functionary.  "I  Lope  you've  forgot  nothink? 
Miss  'Melia's  gownds — ^have  you  got  them — as  the  lady's-maid  was  to 
have  'ad  ?  I  hope  they  '11  lit  you.  Shut  the  door,  Jim,  you  '11  get  no  good 
out  of  '^,"  continued  John,  pointing  with  his  thumb  towards  Miss  Sharp : 
"  a  bad  lot,  I  tell  you,  a  bad  lot,"  and  so  saying,  Mr.  Sedley's  groom  drove 
away.  The  truth  is,  he  was  attached  to  the  lady's-maid  in  question,  and 
indignant  that  she  should  have  been  robbed  of  her  perquisites. 

On  entering  the  dining-room,  by  the  orders  of  the  individual  in  gaiters, 
Bebecca  found  that  apartment  not  more  cheerful  than  such  rooms  usually 
are,  when  genteel  families  are  out  of  town.  The  faithful  chambers  seem, 
as  it  were,  to  mourn  the  absence  of  their  masters.  The  turkey  carpet  has 
rolled  itself  up,  and  retired  sulkily  under  the  sideboard:  the  pictures 
have  hidden  their  faces  behind  old  sheets  of  brown  paper :  the  ceiling  lamp 
is  muffied  up  in  a  dismal  sack  of  brown  holland:  the  window-cnrtains  have 
disappeared  under  all  sorts  of  shabby  envelopes :  the  marble  bust  of  Sir 
Walpole  Crawley  is  looking  from  its  black  comer  at  the  bare  boards  and 
the  oiled  fire-irons,  and  the  empty  card-radca  over  the  mantel-piece :  the 
cellaret  has  lurked  away  behind  the  carpet :  the  chairs  are  turned  up  heads 
and  tails  along  the  walls :  and  in  the  dark  corner  opposite  the  statue,  is  an 
old-fashioned  crabbed  kmfe-box,  locked  and  sitting  on  a  dumb  waiter. 

Two  kitchen  chairs,  and  a  round  table,  and  an  attenuated  old  poker  and 
tongs  were,  however,  gathered  round  the  fire-place,  as  was  a  saucepan  over 
a  feeble  sputtering  fire.  There  was  a  bit  of  cheese  and  bread,  and  a  tin 
candlestick  on  the  table,  and  a  little  black  porter  in  a  pint-pot. 

" Had  your  dinner?  I  suppose.  It  is  not  too  warm  for  you?  like  a 
drop  of  beer?" 
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"  Where  is  Sir  Pitt  Crawlej  ? "  aaid  Miss  Sbarp  majestically. 

" He,  he !     /be  Sir  Pitt  Crawley.     Iteklect  you  owe  me  a  pint  for.  | 

bringing  down  your  luggage.     He,  he !     Ask  "Hnker  if  I  bnynt.     Mrs.  | 

Tinker,  Miss  Sharp  i  Miss  tiovemess,  Mrs.  Cliaiwomsn.     Ho,  ho !  "  | 


The  lady  addressed  as  Mrs.  Tinker,  at  this  moment  made  her  appear- 
ance nith  a  pipe  and  a  paper  of  tobacco,  for  which  she  had  been  despatched   . 
a  minute  before  Miss  Sharp's  arrival ;  and  she  handed  the  articles  over  to 
Sir  Pitt,  who  had  taken  his  seat  by  the  Hre. 

"  Where's  the  farden?"  said  he.  "  I  gave  you  three  hal^ncc,  Where's 
the  change  f  old  Tinker." 

" There  1"  replied  Mrs.  Tinker,  flinging  down  the  coin;  "it's  only 
baronets  as  carea  about  fari,hings." 

"  A  farthing  a  day  ia  seven  shillings  a  year,"  answered  the  M.P. ; 
*'  seven  shillings  a  year  ia  the  interest  of  seven  guineas.  Take  care  of  your 
farthings,  old  Tinker,  and  your  guineas  will  come  quite  nat'ral." 

"You  moy  be  sure  it's  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  young  woman,"  said  Mrs. 
Crawley,  surUly ;  "  because  he  looks  to  his  fkrthings.  You'll  know  him 
better  afore  long." 

"  And  like  me  none  the  worse.  Miss  Sharp,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
with  an  air  almost  of  politeness.     "  I  must  be  just  before  I'm  generous." 

"  He  never  gave  away  a  farthing  in  his  life,"  growled  Tinker, 
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"  Never,  and  never  will :  it's  against  my  principle.  Go  and  get  another 
chair  from  the  kitchen,  Tinker,  if  you  want  to  sit  down ;  and  then  we  'U 
have  a  bit  of  supper." 

Presently  the  baronet  plunged  a  fork  into  the  saucepan  on  the  fire,  and 
withdrew  from  the  pot  a  piece  of  tripe  and  an  onion,  which  he  divided  into 
pretty  equal  portions,  and  of  which  he  partook  with  Mrs.  Tinker.  "  You 
see.  Miss  Shai-p,  when  I'm  not  here  Tinker's  on  board  wages :  when 
I'm  in  town  she  dines  with  the  family.  Haw  !  haw !  I  'm  glad  Miss 
Sharp's  not  hungry,  ain't  you,  Tink ?  "  And  they  fell  to  upon  their  frugal 
supper. 

After  supper  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  began  to  smoke  his  pipe ;  and  when  it 
became  quite  dark,  he  lighted  the  rushlight  in  the  tin  candlestick,  and  pro- 
ducing from  an  interminable  pocket  a  huge  mass  of  papers,  began  reading 
them,  and  putting  them  in  order. 

"  I  'm  here  on  law  business,  my  dear,  and  that 's  how  it  happens  that  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  such  a  pretty  travelHng  companion  to-morrow." 

"  He 's  always  at  law  business,"  said  Mrs.  Tinker,  taking  up  the  pot  of 
porter. 

"  Drink  and  drink  about,'*  said  the  Baronet.  "  Yes,  my  dear.  Tinker  is 
quite  right:  I  've  lost  and  won  more  lawsuits  than  any  man  in  England. 
Look  here  at  Crawley,  Bart.  v.  Snaffle.  I  'U  throw  him  over,  or  my  name's 
not  Pitt  Crawley.  Podder  and  another  versus  Crawley,  Bart.  Overseers 
of  Snaily  parish  against  Crawley,  Bart.  They  can 't  prove  it 's  common : 
I  '11  defy  'em ;  the  land 's  mine.  It  no  more  belongs  to  the  parish  than 
it  does  to  you  or  Tinker  here.  I  'U  beat  'em,  if  it  cost  me  a  thousand 
guineas.  Look  over  the  papers ;  you  may  if  you  like,  my  dear.  Do  you 
write  a  good  hand  ?  I  '11  make  you  useful  when  we  're  at  Queen's  Crawley, 
depend  on  it  Miss  Sharp.    Now  the  dowager 's  dead  I  want  some  one." 

"  She  was  as  bad  as  he,"  said  Tinker.  "  She  took  the  law  of  every  one  of 
her  tradesmen ;  and  turned  away  forty-eight  footmen  in  four  year." 

"  She  was  dose — very  dose,"  said  the  orphan,  simply ;  **  but  she  was  a 
valyble  woman  to  me,  and  saved  me  a  steward." — ^And  in  this  confidential 
strain,  and  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  new-comer,  the  conversation 
continued  for  a  considerable  time.  Whatever  Sir  Pitt  Crawley's  qualities 
fiiight  be,  good  or  bad,  he  did  not  make  the  least  disguise  of  them.  He 
talked  of  himself  incessantly,  sometimes  in  the  coarsest  and  vulgarest 
Hampshire  accent ;  sometimes  adopting  the  tone  of  a  man  of  the  world. 
And  so,  with  injunctions  to  Miss  Sharp  to  be  ready  at  five  in  the  morning, 
he  bade  her  good  night.  "You'll  sleep  with  Tinker  to-night,"  he  said; 
'*  It 's  a  big  bed,  and  there 's  room  for  two.  Lady  Crawley  died  in  it. 
Good  night." 

Sir  Pitt  went  off  after  this  benediction,  and  the  solemn  Tinker,  rushlight 
in  hand,  led  the  way  up  the  great  bleak  stone  stairs,  past  the  great  dreaiy 
drawing-room  doors,  with  the  handles  muffled  up  in  paper,  into  the  great 
front  bed-room,  wheie  Lady  Crawley  had  slept  her  last.  The  bed  and 
chamber  were  so  funereal  and  gloomy,  you  might  have  fanded,  not  only 
that  Lady  Crawley  died  in  the  room,  but  that  her  ghost  inhabited  it. 
Eebecca  sprang  about  the  apartment,  however,  with  the  greatest  liveliness, 
and  had  peeped  into  the  huge  wardrobes,  and  the  closets,  and  the  cupboardsi 
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and  tried  the  drawers  which  were  loeked,  and  examined  the  dreary  pictures 
and  toilette  appointments,  while  the  old  charwoman  was  saying  her  prayers. 
"  I  shouldn't  like  to  sleep  in  this  yeer  bed  without  a  good  conscience. 
Miss,"  said  the  old  woman.  '*  There  's  room  for  ns  and  a  half-dozen  of 
ghosts  in  it,"  says  Bebecca.  ''  TeU  me  all  about  Lady  Crawley  and  Sir 
Pitt  Crawley,  and  everybody,  my  dear  Mrs.  Truker." 

But  old  Tinker  was  not  to  be  pumped  by  this  little  cross-questioaer ;  «nd 
signifying  to  her  that  bed  was  a  plac^  for  sleeping,  not  conyersation,  set  up 
in  her  comer  of  the  bed  such  a  snore  as  only  the  noise  of  innocence  can 
produce.  Eebecca  lay  awake  for  a  long,  long  time,  thinking  of  the  morrow, 
and  of  the  new  world  into  which  she  was  going,  and  of  her  chances  of 
success  there.  The  rushlight  flickered  in  the  basin.  The  mantel-piece 
cast  up  a  great  black  shadow,  over  half  of  a  mouldy  old  sampler,  which  her 
defunct  ladysliip  had  worked,  no  doubt,  and  over  two  little  family  pictures 
of  young  lads,  one  in  a  college  gown,  and  the  other  in  a  red  jacket  like  a 
soldier.    When  she  went  to  deep,  Eebecca  chose  that  one  to  dream  about. 

At  four  o'clock,  on  such  a  roseate  summer's  morning  as  even  made 
Great  Gaunt  Street  look  cheerM,  the  faithful  Tinker,  having  wakened  her 
bedfellow,  and  bid  her  prepare  for  departure,  unbarred  and  unbolted  the 
great  hall  door,  (the  clanging  and  clapping  whereof  startled  the  sleeping 
echoes  in  the  stre^^t),  and  taking  her  way  into  Oxford  Street,  summoned  a 
coach  from  a  stand  there.  It  is  needless  to  particularize  the  number  of 
the  vehicle,  or  to  state  that  the  driver  was  stationed  thus  early  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Swallow  Street,  in  hopes  that  some  young  buck,  reeling 
homeward  from  the  tavern,  might  need  the  aid  of  his  vehicle,  and  pay  him 
with  the  generosity  of  mtoxication. 

It  is  likewise  needless  to  say,  that  the  driver,  if  he  had  any  such  hopes 
as  those  above  stated,  was  grossly  disappointed;  and  that  the  worthy 
Baronet  whom  he  drove  to  the  City  did  not  give  him  one  single  penny 
more  than  his  fare.  It  was  in  vain  that  Jehu  appealed  and  stormed ;  that 
he  flung  down  Miss  Sharp's  bandboxes  in  the  gutter  at  the  'Necks,  and 
swore  he  would  take  the  law  of  his  fare. 

"  You  'd  better  not,"  said  one  of  the  ostlers ;  "  it 's  Sir  Pitt  Crawley." 

"  So  it  is,  Joe,"  cried  the  Baronet,  approvingly;  "  and  I  'd  like  to  see 
the  man  can  do  me." 

*'  So  should  oi,"  said  Joe,  grinning  sulkily,  and  moxmting  the  baronet's 
baggage  on  the  roof  of  the  coach. 

"  Keep  the  box  for  me.  Leader,"  exclaims  the  Member  of  Parliament  to 
the  coachman;  who  replied,  "Yes,  Sir  Pitt,"  with  a  touch  of  his  hat,  and 
rage  in  his  soul,  (for  he  had  promised  the  box  to  a  young  gentleman  from 
Cambridge,  who  would  have  given  a  crown  to  a  certainty),  and  Miss  Sharp 
was  accommodated  with  a  back  seat  inside  the  carriage,  which  may  be  said 
to  be  carrying  her  into  the  wide  world. 

How  the  young  man  from  Cambridge  sulkily  put  his  five  great  coats  in 
front ;  but  was  reconciled  when  Uttle  Miss  Sharp  was  made  to  quit  the 
carriage,  and  mount  up  beside  him — ^when  he  covered  her  up  in  one  of  his 
Benjamins,  and  became  perfectly  good-humoured — how  the  asthmatic 
gentleman,  the  prim  lady,  who  declared  upon  her  sacred  honour  she  had 
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d  in  a  public  carriage  before,  (there  is  always  such  a  lady  iu 
acoach, — Alas!  waa;  for  the  coaches,  where  are  they?),  and  the  fat  widow 
with  the  brandy-bottle,  took  their  places  inside— how  the  porter  asked 


them  an  for  money,  and  got  sixpence  from  the  gentleman  and  five  greasy 
hal^xmce  from  the  fat  widow — and  how  the  carriage  at  length  drove  away 
— now,  threading  the  dark  lanes  of  Alderagate,  anon  clattering  by  the  Blue 
Cnpola  of  Paul's,  gingling  rapidly  by  the  strangers'  entry  of  Fleet-Market, 
which,  with  Exeter  'Change,  has  now  departed  to  the  world  of  shadows — 
how  they  passed  the  White  Bear  in  Piccadilly,  and  saw  the  dew  rising  up 
ftomthe  market-gardens  of  Knightsbridge — ho wTumham -green, Brentford, 
Bagsfaot,  were  passed — need  not  be  told  here.  But  the  writer  of  these 
pages,  who  hath  pursued  in  former  days,  and  in  the  same  bright  weather, 
the  same  remarkable  journey,  cannot  but  think  of  it  with  a  sweet  and 
tender  regret.  What  is  the  road  now,  and  its  merry  incidents  of  life?  Is 
there  no  Chelsea  or  Greenwich  for  the  old  honest  pimple-nosed  coachmen  ? 
I  wonder  where  are  they,  those  good  fellows  ?  Is  old  WcUer  alive  or  dead  ? 
and  the  waiters,  yea,  and  the  inns  at  which  they  waited,  and  the  cold- 
lound-of-beefs  inside,  and  the  stunted  ostler,  with  his  blue  nose  and  clinking 
pail,  where  is  he,  and  where  is  his  generation  ?  To  those  great  geniuses  now 
in  petticoats,  who  shall  write  novels  for  the  beloved  reader's  children,  these 
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lueu  and  things  nill  be  as  much  le^nd  and  histoiy  as  Nineveli,  or  Cceur 
de  Lion,  or  Jack  Sheppard.  For  them  stage-coaches  will  have  become 
romances — a  team  of  four  bays  as  fabulous  as  Bucephalus  or  Blacic  Bess. 
Ah,  how  their  coats  shone,  as  the  stable-men  pulled  their  clothes  off,  and  away 
they  went — ah,  how  their  tails  shoolt,  as  with  smoking  sides  at  the  stage's 
end  they  demurely  walked  away  into  the  inn-yard.  Alas !  we  shall  never 
hear  the  horn  sing  at  midnight,  or  see  the  pike-gates  fly  open  any  more. 
Whither,  however,  is  the  light  four-inside  Trafalgar  coacli  carrying  us  ? 
Let  us  be  set  down  at  Queen's  Crawley  without  fiirther  divagation,  and 
see  how  Miss  Bcbecca  Sharp  speeds  there. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

PUTAtK  AHS   CONFIDBMTIAI. 

JRtt  BAeeea  Sharp  to  Mia  Amelia  Sedlty,  SuueU  Spiart,  LohAm. 
(Free.— Ktt  Crawley.) 

"Ut  Sli.KK8T,  BWKETKST  AMELIA, 

"  With  what  mingled  joy  and  sorrow  do  I  take  up  the  pen  to  writs 
to  my  dearest  friend !  Oh,  what  a  chanKe  between  to-day  and  yesterday  ! 
2fotB  I  am  friendlesB  and  alone ;  yesterday  I  was  at  home,  in  the  sweet 
company  of  a  sister,  whom  I  ah^  ever  ner  cherish  I 

"  I  mil  not  tell  yon  in  what  tears  and  sadness  I  passed  the  fatal  night 
in  whidi  I  aeparatai  from  you.  Tou  went  on  Tuesday  to  joy  and  happi- 
ness, with  yonr  mother  and  your  dmottd  young  soldier  by  yonr  side ;  and 
I  thought  of  you  all  niffht,  dancing  at  the  Perkins's,  the  prettiest,  I  am 
fine,  of  all  the  young  ladies  at  the  Ball.  I  was  brought  by  the  groom  in  tho 
old  carriage  to  Sit  Pitt  Crawley's  town  house,  where,  after  John  the  groom 
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had  behayed  most  rudely  and  insolently  to  me  (alas!  'twas  safe  to  insult 
poverty  and  misfortune !),  I  was  given  over  to  Sir  P.'s  care,  and  made  to 
pass  the  night  in  an  old  gloomy  bed,  and  by  the  side  of  a  horrid  gloomy 
old  charwoman,  who  keeps  the  house.  I  did  not  sleep  one  single  wink 
the  whole  night. 

"  Sir  Pitt  is  not  what  we  silly  girls,  when  we  used  to  read  GecOia  at 
Chiswick,  imagined  a  baronet  must  have  been.  Anything,  indeed,  less 
like  Lord  Ornlle  caonot  be  imagined.  Fancrjr  an  old,  stumpy,  short, 
vulgar,  and  very  dirty  man,  in  old  clothes  and  shabby  old  gaiters,  who 
smokes  a  horrid  pipe,  and  cooks  his  own  horrid  supper  in  a  saucepan. 
He  speaks  with  a  country  accent,  and  swore  a  great  deal  at  the  old  char- 
woman, at  the  hackney  coachman  who  drove  us  to  the  ion  where  the  coach 
went  from,  and  on  which  I  made  the  journey  mUndefir  the  greater  pari 
of  the  way, 

'*  I  was  wakened  at  daybreak  by  the  charwoman,  and  having  arrived  at 
the  inn,  was  at  first  placed  inside  the  coach.  But,  when  we  got  to 
a  place  called  Leaking^n,  where  the  ain  began  to  fall  very  heavily — ^will 
you  believe  it? — ^I  was  forced  to  oome  outside ;  for  Sir  Pitt  is  a  proprietor 
of  the  coach,  and  as  a  passenger  came  at  Mudbury,  who  wanted  an  inside 
place,  I  was  oblked  to  go  outside  in  the  rain,  where,  however,  a  young 
gentleman  from  Cambrid^  College  sheltered  me  veiy  kindly  in  one  of  his 
several  great  coats. 

''This  gentleman  and  the  guard  seemed  to  know  Sir  Pitt  very  well,  and 
laughed  at  him  a  great  deaL  They  both  agreed  in  calling  him  an  old  screw ; 
which  means  a  very  stingy,  avaricious  person.  He  never  gives  any  money 
to  any  body,  they  said  (and  this  meanness  I  hate) ;  and  the  young  gentle- 
man made  me  remark  that  we  drove  very  slow  for  the  last  two  stages  on 
the  road,  because  Sir  Pitt  was  on  the  box,  and  because  he  is  proprietor  of 
the  horses  for  this  part  of  the  journey.  /But  won't  I  flog  'em  on  to 
Squashmore,  when  I  take  the  ribbons?'  said  the  young  Cantab.  'And 
sarve  'em  right.  Master  Jack,'  said  the  guard.  When  I  comprehended 
the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  and  that  Master  Jack  intended  to  drive  the 
rest  of  the  way,  and  revenge  himself  on  Sir  Pitt's  horses,  of  course 
I  laughed  too. 

"  A  carriage  and  four  splendid  horses,  covered  with  armorial  bearings, 
however  awaited  us  at  Mudbury,  four  miles  from  Queen's  Crawley,  and 
we  made  our  entrance  to  the  baronet's  park  in  state.  There  is  a  fine 
avenue  of  a  mile  long  leading  to  the  house,  and  the  woman  at  the  lodge- 
gate  (over  the  pillars  of  which  are  a  serpent  and  a  dove,  the  supporters  of 
the  Crawley  arms,)  made  us  a  number  of  curtsies  as  she  flung  open  the 
old  iron  carved  doors,  which  are  s«nethiiig  like  those  at  odious  Chiawidc. 

"  '  There 's  an  avenue,'  said  Sir  Htt,  'a  mile  long.  There's  six  thooaand 
pound  of  timber  in  them  there  trees.  Do  you  <»11  that  nothing?'  He 
pronounces  avenue — evenue,  and  nothing — nothiuk,  so  droll ;  tma  he  had 
a  Mr.  Hodson,  his  hind  from  Mudbuiy,  into  the  cairiage  with  him,  and 
they  talked  about  distraining,  and  selling  up,  and  draining  and  aobac^iiig^ 
aad  a  great  deal  about  tenants  and  farming — ^much  more  ^n  I  ooold 
understand.  Sam  Miles  had  been  caught  poadiing,  and  Peter  Bailey  had 
gone  to  the  workhouse  at  last     ' Serve  him  right,'  said  Sir  Peter;  ' 
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and  Ms  fiimly  haa  been  dieating  me  on  that  farm  these  hundred  and  fifty 
years.'  Some  old  tenant,  I  soppoBe,  who  could  not  pay  his  rent.  Sir 
Pitt  midit  haye  said  '  ke  and  his  family,'  to  be  sure ;  but  rich  baronets  do 
not  need  to  be  careful  about  grammar,  as  poor  governesses  must  be. 

'' As  we  passed,  I  remarked  a  beaatiM  diurch-spire  rising  above  some  old 
elms  in  the  park ;  and  before  them,  in  the  midst  of  a  lawn,  and  some 
outhonaes,  an  old  red  house  with  tall  chimneys  covered  with  ivy,  and  the 
windows  shining  in  the  sun*     '  Is  that  your  church,  sir?'  I  said. 

*'  'Yes,  hang  it,'  (said  Sir  litt,  only  he  used,  dear,  a  muck  mcheder 
word);  *  how's  Buty,  Hodson  P  Buty  a  my  brother  Bute,  my  dear — ^my 
brother  the  parson.    Buty  and  the  Beast  I  call  him,  ha,  ha  1 ' 

"  Hodson  laughed  too,  and  then  looking  more  grave  and  nodding  his 
head,  said,  '  I'm  afraid  he's  better,  Sir  Pitt.  He  was  out  on  his  pony 
yestorday,  looking  at  our  com.' 

*'  <  Looking  after  his  titiies,  hang'un  (only  he  used  the  same  wicked 
wor^.  WiU  brancKr  and  water  never  kill  himP  He 's  as  tough  as  old 
whatdyecallum-— old  Methusalem.' 

"  Mi.  Hodson  laughed  again.  '  The  young  men  is  home  from  college. 
They've  whopped  John  Scro^Qgins  till  he's  well  nigh  dead.' 
" '  TVhop  my  second  keeper ! '  roared  out  Sir  Htt. 
" '  He  was  on  the  parson's  ground,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Hodson ;  and 
Sir  Pitt  in  a  fury  swore  that  if  ever  he  caught  'em  poaching  on  his 
ground,  he'd  tran^rt  'em,  by  the  brd  he  would.  However,  he  said, 
'  I've  sold  the  presentation  of  the  living,  Hodson ;  none  of  that  breed  shall 
get  it  I  war'nt ; '  and  Mr.  Hodson  said  he  was  quite  right :  andlhaveno 
doubt  frt>m  this  that  the  two  brothers  are  at  variance— ^as  brothers  often 
are,  and  sisters  too.  Don't  you  remember  the  two  Miss  Scratchley's  at 
Chiswick,  how  they  used  always  to  fight  and  quarrel — and  Mary  Box, 
how  she  was  always  thumping  Louisa  P 

*^  Presently,  seeing  two  little  boys  gathering  sticks  in  the  wood,  Mr. 
Hodson  jumped  out  of  the  carriage,  at  Sir  Pitt's  order,  and  rushed  upon 
them  with  his  whip.  'Pitch  into  'em  Hodson,'  roared  the  baronet; 
'  flog  their  little  souls  out,  and  bring  'em  up  to  the  house,  the  vagabonds; 
I'll  commit  'em  as  sure  as  my  name's  Pitt.'  And  presently  we  heard 
Mr.  Hodson's  whip  clacking  (m  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  little  blubber- 
ing wretches,  and  Sir  Pitt,  seeing  that  the  maldiikctors  were  in  custody, 
drove  on  to  the  halL 

''  All  the  servants  were  ready  to  meet  us,  and 


"  Here,  my  dear,  I  was  interrupted  hist  night  by  a  dreadful  thumping 
at  my  door:  and  who  do  you  think  it  was?  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  in  his 
night-c2^  and  dressing-gown,  such  a  figure  1  As  I  shrank  away  from 
such  a  visitor,  he  came  forward  and  seized  my  candle ;  '  no  candles  after 
eleven  o'clock.  Miss  Beckjr,'  said  he.  <  Gro  to  bed  in  the  dark  you  pretty 
little  huss^  (that  is  what  he  called  me),  and  unless  you  wish  me  to  come 
for  the  candle  every  night,  mind  and  be  in  bed  at  eleven.'  And  with  this, 
he  and  Mr.  Horrocks  the  butler  went  off  laughing.  You  may  be  sip-e 
I  shall  not  encourage  any  more  of  their  visits.  They  let  loose  two  immense 
blood-hounds  at  night,  which  all  hist  night  were  yelling  and  howling  at 
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the  moon.  *  I  call  the  dog  Goier/  said  Sir  Pitt;  'he's  killed  a  man  that 
dog  has,  and  is  master  of  a  bull,  and  the  mother  I  used  to  call  Flora ; 
bat  now  I  calls  her  Aroarer,  for  she's  too  old  t6  bite.    Haw,  haw  1 ' 

"  Before  the  house  of  Queen's  Crawley,  which  is  an  odious  old-fashioned 
ired  brick  mansion,  with  tall  chimneys  and  gables  of  the  style  of  Queen 
Bess,  there  is  a  terrace  flanked  by  the  family  dove  and  serpent,  and  on 
Which  the  great  hall  door  opens.  And  oh,  my  dear,  the  great  hall  I  am 
sure  is  as  big  and  as  glum  as  the  great  hall  in  the  dear  castle  of  Udolpho. 
It  has  a  large  fire-place,  in  which  we  might  put  half  Miss  Pinkerton's 
Sdhool,  and  the  grate  is  big  enough  to  roast  an  ox  at  the  veiy  least. 
Bound  the  room  hang  I  don't  know  how  many  generations  of  Cniwleys, 
some  with  beards  and  ruffis,  some  with  huge  wigs  and  toes  turned  out ; 
some  dressed  in  long  straight  stays  and  gowns  that  look  as  stiff  aa 
towers,  and  some  with  long  ringlets,  and,  oh  my  dear !  scarcely  any  stays 
at  all.  At  one  end  of  the  hall  is  the  great  staircase  all  in  black  oak,  as 
dismal  as  may  be,  and  on  either  side  are  tall  doors  with  stag's  heads  over 
them,  leading  to  the  billiard-room  and  the  library,  and  the  great  yellow 
saloon  and  the  morning-rooms.  I  think  there  are  at  least  twenty  bed-rooms 
on  the  first  floor ;  one  of  them  has  the  bed  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth 
slept ;  and  I  have  been  taken  by  my  new  pupils  through  all  these  fine 
apartments  this  morning.  Th^  are  not  rendered  less  gloomy,  I  promise 
you,  by  having  the  shutters  always  shut ;  and  there  is  scarce  one  of  the 
apartments,  but  when  the  light  was  let  into  it,  I  expected  to  see  a  ghost 
in  the  room.  We  have  a  school-room  on  the  second  floor,  with  my  bed- 
room leading  into  it  on  one  side,  and  that  of  the  young  ladies  on  the 
other.  Then  there  are,  Mr.  Pitt's  apartments — ^Mr.  Crawley,  he  is  called — 
the  eldest  son,  and  Mr.  Bawdon  Crawley's  rooms — ^he  is  an  officer  like 
somebotfy,  and  away  with  his  regiment.  There  is  no  want  of  room  I 
assure  you.  Tou  might  lodge  edl  the  people  in  Bussell  Square  in  the 
house,  I  think,  and  have  space  to  spare. 

"  Half  an  hour  after  our  arrival*  the  great  dinner  bell  was  rung,  and  I 
came  down  with  my  two  pupils  (th<^  are  very  thin  insignificant  little 
diits  of  ten  and  eight  years  old).  I  came  down  in  your  dear  muslin 
gown  (about  which  that  odious  Mrs.  Pinner  was  so  rude,  because  you 
gave  ii  me) ;  for  I  am  to  be  treated  as  one  of  the  family,  except  on  com- 
pany days,  when  the  young  ladies  and  I  are  to  dine  up-stairs. 

"  Weil,  the  great  dinner  bell  rang,  and  we  all  assembled  in  the  little 
drawinff-room  where  my  Lady  Crawley  sits.  She  is  the  second  Lady  Craw- 
ley, and  mother  of  the  young  ladies.  She  was  an  ironmonger's  daughter, 
and  her  marriage  was  thought  a  great  match.  She  looks  as  if  she  had 
been  handsome  once,  and  her  eyes  are  alwavs  weeping  for  the  loss  of  her 
beauty.  She  is  pale  and  meagre  and  high-shouldered;  and  has  not  a 
word  to  say  for  herself,  evidently.  Her  step-son,  Mr.  Crawley,  was  like- 
wise in  the  room.  He  was  in  fviJl  dress,  as  pompous  as  an  undertaker. 
He  is  pale,  thin,  ugly,  silent ;  he  has  thin  legs,  no  chest,  hay-coloured 
whiskers,  and  straw-coloured  hair.  He  is  the  very  picture  of  ms  sainted 
mother  over  the  mantel-piece — Griselda  of  the  noble  house  of  Binkie. 

" '  This  is  the  new  governess,'  Mr.  Crawley,  said  Lady  Crawley,  coming 
forward  and  taking  my  hand ;  '  Miss  Sharp.' 
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« '  0 1 '  Bsid  JSi.  Ci&wley,  and  pushed  bia  head  cmce  forward  and 
began  again  to  read  a  great  pamphlet  with  whicli  he  was  bn^. 

" '  I  hope  yon  will  1^  kind  to  my  girl,'  said  I^dy  Crawly  -,  '  with  ^er 
pink  ma  always  full  of  tean.' 

'"t^w  Ma,  of  coarse  she  will,'  said  the  eldest:  'and  I  saw  at  a 
glance  that  I  i^ed  not  be  afraid  of  liat  woman.' 

" '  ]kly  Lady  is  served,'  says  the  Sutler,  in  black,  in  an  immense  white 
8hirt-&ill,  that  looked  a<  if  it  bad  been  one  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  ruffa 
depicted  in  the  hall ;  and  so  taking  Mr.  Crawley's  arm,  she  led  the  way  to 
the  dining'Toom,  whither  I  followed  with  my  little  papils  in  each  hand. 


"Sir  Pitt  was  already  in  the  room  with  a  diver  jog.  He  had  just  been 
to  the  cellar,  and  was  in  full  dress  too ;  that  is,  he  had  taken  his  gaiters 
off,  and  showed  his  little  dumpy  legs  in  black  worsted  ttockingB.  The 
aide-board  was  covered  with  glistening  old  plate — old  cups,  both  gold  and 
nlver ;  old  salvers  and  cruet  stands,  like  Bundell  and  Bridge's  shop. 
Everything  on  the  table  was  in  silver  too,  and  two  footmen,  with  red  bur 
and  canary-coloured  liveries,  stood  on  either  side  of  the  Bide-hoaid. 

"  Ur.  Crawley  said  a  long  grace,  and  Sir  Pitt  said  amen,  and  the  great 
ulvex  dish-covers  were  removed. 

" '  What  have  we  for  dinner,  Bet^  P '  said  the  Baronet. 

"  '  llutton  broth,  I  believe,  Sir  Pitt,'  answered  Lady  Crawly. 
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''  'iftMfAwatMrffat^/ added  the  Butler  gravely,  (prononnoe,  if  you  please, 
moutongonavTy) ;  'and  the  soup  iapota^e  de  mouton  d  VScfmaiK.  The 
side  dishes  conta^  jM>mme9  de  terre  au  nature^  and  ehotffieur  a  Veau,' 

'' '  Mutton's  mutton/  said  the  Baronet,  '  and  a  devilish  good  thing. 
What  skip  was  it,  Horrocks,  and  when  did  you  kill? ' 

'< '  One  of  the  black-faoed  Scotch,  Sir  Pitt :  we  killed  on  Thursday.' 

"*Who  took  any?* 

"  *  Steel,  of  Mudbury,  took  the  saddle  and  two  legs.  Sir  Pitt ;  but  he  says 
the  last  was  too  young  and  confounded  woolly.  Sir  Pitt.' 

'' '  Will  you  take  some potoffe  ?  Miss  ah — ^MissBlunt/  said  Mr.  Crawley* 

" '  Capital  Scotch  broth,  my  dear/  said  Sir  Pitt,  *  though  they  call  it 
by  a  French  name.' 

^  ^  I  beUeve  it  is  the  custom,  sir,  in  decent  society,'  said  Mr.  Crawley, 
haughtily,  '  to  call  the  dish  as  I  have  called  it ;'  and  it  was  served  to  us 
on  silver  soup-plates  by  the  footmen  in  the  canary  coats,  with  the  motdon 
aux  naveU,  Then  '  ale  and  water '  were  brought,  and  served  to  us 
young  ladies  in  wine-glasses.  I  am  not  a  judge  of  ale,  but  I  can  say  with 
a  dear  conscienoe  I  prefer  water. 

"  While  we  were  eigoying  our  repast.  Sir  Pitt  took  occasion  to  ask  what 
had  become  of  the  shoulders  of  the  mutton  ? 

'' '  I  believe  they  were  eaten  in  the  servants'  hall,'  said  my  lady,  humbly. 

" '  They  was,  my  lady,'  said  Horrodcs,  '  and  precious  uttle  else  we  get 
there  neither.' 

"  Sir  Pitt  burst  into  a  hoarse  laugh,  and  continued  his  conversation  with 
Mr.  Horrocks.  '  That  there  little  black  pig  of  the  Kent  sow's  breed  must 
be  uncommon  fat  now.' 

" '  It 's  not  quite  busting.  Sir  Pitt,'  said  the  Butler  with  the  gravest  air, 
at  which  Sir  Pitt,  and  with  him  the  young  ladies,  this  time,  began  to  laugh 
violently. 

" '  IVfiss  Crawley,  Miss  Eose  Crawley,'  said  Mr.  Crawley,  *  your  laughter 
strikes  me  as  being  exceedingly  out  of  place.' 

"  •  Never  mind  my  Lord,'  said  the  Baronet,  'we'll  try  the  porker  on 
Saturday.  Kill  'un  on  Saturday  mcHrning,  John  Horrocks.  Miss  Sharp 
adores  pork,  don't  you,  Miss  Sharp  ? ' 

''  And  I  think  this  is  all  the  conversation  that  I  remember  at  dinner. 
When  the  repast  was  concluded  a  jug  of  hot  water  was  placed  before  Sir 
Pitt,  with  a  case-bottle  containing,  I  believe,  rum,  Mr.  Horrocks  served 
myself  and  my  pupils  with  three  little  glasses  of  wine,  and  a  bumper  was 
poured  out  for  my  Uidy.  When  we  retired,  she  took  from  her  work- 
drawer  an  enormous  interminable  piece  of  knitting;  the  young  ladies 
began  to  play  at  cribbage  with  a  dirty  pack  of  cards.  We  had  but  one 
candle  lighted,  but  it  was  in  a  magnificent  old  silver  candlestick,  and  after  a 
very  few  questions  from  my  lady,  I  had  my  choice  of  amusement  between 
a  volume  of  sermons,  and  a  pamphlet  on  the  corn-laws,  which  Mr.  Crawley 
had  been  reading  before  dinner. 

'*  So  we  sat  for  an  hour  until  steps  were  heard. 

"  *  Put  away  the  cards,  girls,'  cried  my  lady,  in  a  great  tremor;  'put 
down  Mr.  Crawley's  books.  Miss  Sharp : '  and  these  orders  had  been 
scarcely  obeyed,  when  Mr.  Crawley  entered  the  room. 
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"  *  We  ififl  resume  yesterday's  discourse,  young  ladies/  said  be,  •  and 
Tcm  sball  each  read  a  page  1^  turns ;  so  that  IVfiss  a — ^Miss  Short  may 
naye  an  opportunity  of  hearing  you ;  *  and  the  poor  girls  began  to  speU  a 
long  dismal  sermon  delivered  at  Bethesda  Chapel,  Liverpool,  in  behalf  of 
the  mission  for  the  Chickasaw  Indians.   Was  it  not  a  charming  evening  P 

''At  ten  the  servants  were  told  to  call  Sir  Fitt  and  the  household  to 
pn^en.  Sir  PiU  came  in  first,  very  much  flushed,  and  rather  unsteady  in 
his  gait ;  and  after  him  the  butler,  the  canaries,  Mr.  Crawley's  man,  three 
othffl*  men,  smelling  very  much  of  the  stable,  and  four  women,  one  of  whom, 
I  remarked,  was  very  much  over-dressed,  and  who  flung  me  a  look  of  great 
seom  as  she  plumped  down  on  her  knees. 

After  Mr.  Crawley  had  done  haranguing  and  expounding,  we  received 
our  candles,  and  then  we  went  to  bed ;  and  then  I  was  disturbed  in  my 
writing,  as  I  have  described  to  my  dearest  sweetest  Amelia. 

** '  Good  night.    A  thousand  thousand  thousand  kisses  I ' " 

**  Sahtrday. — ^This  morning,  at  five,  I  heard  the  shrieking  of  the  little 
black  pig.  Bose  and  Tiolet  introduced  me  to  it  yesterday ;  and  to  the 
stables,  and  to  the  kennel,  and  to  the  gardener,  who  was  picking  firuit  to 
said  to  maricet,  and  from  whom  they  begged  hard  a  bunch  of  hot-house 
grapes ;  but  he  said  that  Sir  Pitt  had  numbered  every  ''  Man  Jack"  of 
them,  and  it  would  be  as  much  as  his  place  was  worth  to  give  any  away. 
The  darling  girls  caught  a  colt  in  a  paddock,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  ride, 
and  began  to  ride  themselves,  when  the  groom,  coming  with  horrid  oaths, 
drove  them  away. 

•*  Lady  Crawley  is  always  knitting  the  worsted.  Sir  Pitt  is  always  tipsy, 
every  night ;  and,  I  believe,  sits  with  Horrocks,  the  butler.  Mr.  Crawley 
always  reads  sermons  in  the  evening ;  and  in  the  morning  is  locked  up  in 
his  study,  or  else  rides  to  Mudbury,  on  county  business,  or  to  Squashmore, 
where  he  preaches,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  to  the  tenants  there. 

"  A  hundred  thousand  grateful  loves  to  your  dear  papa  and  mamma.  Is 
your  poor  brother  recovered  of  his  rack-punch  ?  Oh,  dear  I  Oh,  dear ! 
How  men  should  beware  of  wicked  punch  1 

"  Ever  and  ever  thine  own, 

"Bbbecca," 


Everything  considered,  I  think  it  is  quite  as  well  for  our  dear  Amelia 
Sedley,  in  Bussell  Square,  that  Miss  Sharp  and  she  are  parted.  Bebecca 
is  a  dioll  fimny  creature,  to  be  sure :  and  those  descriptions  of  the  poor 
lady  weeping  for  the  loss  of  her  beauty,  and  the  gentieman  "  with  nay- 
eoloured  whiskers  and  straw-coloured  hair,'*  are  very  smart,  doubtless,  and 
show  a  great  knowledge  of  the  world.  That  she  might,  when  on  her 
knees,  have  been  thii&ng  of  something  better  than  Miss  Horrocks's 
ribbons,  has  possibly  struck  both  of  us.  But  my  kind  reada:  will  please 
to  remember  that  these  histories  in  their  gaudy  yellow  covers  have 
"  Vanity  Fair  "  for  a  title,  and  that  Vanity  Fair  is  a  very  vain,  wicked, 
foolish  place,  full  of  all  sorts  of  humbugs  and  falsenesses  and  pretensions. 
And  while  the  moralist,  who  is  holding  forth  on  the  cover  (an  accurate 
portrait  of  your  humble  servant),  professes  to  wear  neither  gown  nor 
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bands,  but  only  the  ^ery  same  loug-eared  iivery  in  which  his  congregation 
is  arrayed :  yet,  look  you,  one  is  bound  to  speak  the  truth  as  &r  as  one 
knows  it,  whether  one  mounts  a  cap  and  bells  or  a  shovel-hat ;  and  a 
deal  of  disagreeable  matter  must  come  out  in  the  course  of  such  an  under* 
taking. 

I  have  heard  a  brother  of  the  story-telling  trade,  at  Naples,  preaching 
to  a  pack  of  good-for-nothing  honest  lazy  fellows  by  the  sea-shore,  work 
himsdf  up  into  such  a  rage  and  passion  with  some  of  the  villains  whose 
wicked  deeds  he  was  describing  and  inventing,  that  the  audience  could  not 
resist  it ;  and  they  and  the  poet  together  would  burst  out  into  a  roar  of 
oaths  and  execrations  against  the  fictitious  monster  of  the  tale,  so  that  the 
hat  went  round,  and  the  bigocchi  tumbled  into  it,  in  the  midst  of  a  perfect 
storm  of  sympathy. 

At  the  little  Paris  theatres,  on  the  other  hand,  you  will  not  only  hear 
the  people  yelling  out  **  Ah  gredin  !  Ah  matutre  f  "  and  cursing  the  tyrant 
of  the  play  from  the  boxes ;  but  the  actors  themselves  positively  refuse  to 
play  the  wicked  parts,  such  as  those  of  itiftmes  Anglais,  brutal  Cossacks,  and 
what  not,  and  prefer  to  appear  at  a  smaller  salary,  in  their  real  characters  as 
loyal  Frenchmen.  I  set  the  two  stories  one  against  the  other,  so  that  you 
may  see  that  it  is  not  from  mere  mercenary  motives  that  the  present 
pedbrmer  is  desirous  to  show  up  and  trounce  his  villains ;  but  because  he 
has  a  sincere  hatred  of  them,  which  he  cannot  keep  down,  and  which  must 
find  a  vent  in  suitable  abuse  and  bad  language. 

I  warn  my  "kyind  friends,"  then,  that  I  am  going  to  tell  a  story  of  harrow- 
ing villany  and  complicated — but,  as  I  trust,  intensely  interesting-— crime. 
My  rascals  are  no  nulk-and-water  rascals,  I  promise  you.  When  we  come 
to  the  proper  places  we  won't  spare  fine  language — ^No,  no  1  But  when 
we  are  going  over  the  quiet  country  we  must  perforce  be  calm.  A 
tempest  in  a  slop-basin  is  absurd.  We  will  reserve  that  sort  of  thing  for 
the  mighty  ocean  and  the  lonely  midnight.  The  present  Number  will  be 
very  mild.    Others ^But  we  will  not  anticipate  those. 

And,  as  we  bring  our  characters  forward,  I  will  ask  leave,  as  a  man  and 
a  brother,  not  only  to  introduce  them,  but  occasionally  to  step  down  from 
the  platform,  and  talk  about  them :  if  they  are  good  and  kindly,  to  love 
them  and  shake  them  by  the  hand :  if  they  are  silly,  to  laugh  at  them 
confidentially  in  the  reader's  sleeve :  if  they  are  wicked  and  heartless,  to 
abuse  them  in  the  strongest  terms  which  politeness  admits  of. 

Otherwise  you  might  fancy  it  was  I  who  was  sneering  at  the  practice  of 
devotion,  which  Miss  Sharp  finds  so  ridiculous ;  that  it  was  I  who  laughed 
good  humouredly  at  the  reeling  old  Silenus  of  a  baronet — ^whereas  the 
laughter  comes  from  one  who  has  no  reverence  except  for  prosperity,  and 
no  eye  for  anything  beyond  success.  Such  people  there  are  living  and 
flourishing  in  the  world — ^Faithless,  Hopeles%,  Charityless :  let  us  have  at 
them,  dear  friends,  with  might  and  main.  Some  there  are,  and  very  sue- 
cessfdl  too,  mere  quacks  and  fools :  and  it  was  to  combat  and  expose  such 
as  those,  no  doubt,  that  Laughter  was  made. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FAICILT  P0ETSAIT8. 

nt  Pitt  Ceawubt  was  a  philosopher  with  a  taste 
for  what  is  called  low  life.  His  fijrst  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  the  noble  Binkie 
^  had  been  made  under  the  auspices  of  his 
parents ;  and  as  he  often  told  Lady  Grawlqr 
in  her  life-time  she  was  such  a  confounded 
quarrelsome  high-bred  jade  that  when  she  died 
he  was  hanged  if  he  would  ever  take  another 
of  her  sort  at  her  ladyship's  denuse,  he  kepi 
ifi      Miitiifi     ^-»M|A  ^^  promise,  and  selected  for  a  second  wife 

ujl    iLUiibli  w   JP  ^^^  ^^  Dawson,  daughter  of  Mr.  John 

w^'  HVwp       ^MS-—^    Thomas  Dawson,  ironmonger,  of  Mudbury. 

What  a  happy  woman  was  Bose  to  be  my 
Lady  Crawley ! 

Let  us  set  down  the  items  of  her  happiness.  In  the  first  place,  she 
gaye  up  Peter  Butt,  a  young  man  who  kept  company  with  her,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  disappointment  in  Ioyc,  took  to  smuggling,  poaching, 
and  a  thousand  other  bad  courses.  Then  s^e  quarrelled,  as  in  duty  bound» 
with  all  the  friends  and  intimates  of  her  youth,  who,  of  course,  could  not 
be  received  by  my  Lady  at  Queen's  Crawley — ^nor  did  she  find  in  her  new 
rank  and  abode  any  persons  who  were  willing  to  welcome  her.  Who  ever 
did  ?  Sir  Huddleston  Puddleston  had  three  daughters  who  all  hoped  to 
be  Lady  Crawley.  Sir  Giles  Wapshot's  family  were  insulted  that  one  of 
the  Wapshot  girls  had  not  the  preference  in  the  marriage,  and  the  remain- 
ing baronets  of  the  county  were  indignant  at  their  comrade's  misalliance- 
Never  mind  the  commoners,  whom  we  will  leave  to  grumble  anonymously. 
Sir  Pitt  did  not  care,  as  he  said,  a  brass  farden  for  any  one  of  them. 
He  had  his  pretty  Bose,  and  what  more  need  a  man  require  than  to  please 
himself?  So  he  used  to  get  drunk  every  night :  to  beat  his  prettv  Bose 
sometimes :  to  leave  her  in  Hampshire  when  he  went  to  London  for  the 
parliamentary  session,  without  a  single  friend  in  the  wide  world.  Even 
Mrs.  Bute  Crawley,  the  rector's  wife,  refused  to  visit  her,  as  she  said  she 
would  never  give  the  paa  to  a  tradesman's  daughter. 

As  the  only  endowments  with  which  Nature  had  gifted  Lady  Crawley 
were  those  of  pink  cheeks  and  a  white  skin,  and  as  she  had  no  sort  of 
character,  nor  talents,  nor  opinions,  nor  occupations,  nor  amusements,  nor 
that  vigour  of  soul  and  ferocity  of  temper  which  ofl^n  faUs  to  the  lot  of 
entirely  foolish  women,  her  hold  upon  Sir  Pitt's  affections  was  not  very 
great.  Her  roses  fad^  out  of  her  cheeks,  and  the  pretty  freshness  left 
her  figure  after  the  birth  of  a  couple  of  children,  and  she  became  a  mere 
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macliine  in  her  liusband's  house,  of  no  more  use  than  the  late  Lady 
Crawley's  grand  piano.  Being  a  light-complexioned  woman,  she  wore 
light  clothes,  as  most  blondes  wiQ,  and  appeared,  in  preference,  in  draggled 
sea-green,  or  slatternly  sky-blue.  She  worked  that  worsted  day  and  night, 
or  other  pieces  like  it.  She  had  counterpanes  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
to  all  the  beds  in  Crawley.  She  had  a  small  flower-garden,  for  which  she  had 
rather  an  affection ;  but  beyond  this  no  other  like  or  disliking.  When  her 
husband  was  rude  to  her  she  was  apathetic :  whenever  he  struck  her  she 
cried.  She  had  not  character  enough  to  take  to  drinking,  and  moaned 
about, slip-shod  and  in  curl-papers  all  day.  O,  Vanity  Fair— Vanity  Fair! 
This  mi^t  have  been,  but  for  you,  a  cheery  lass : — ^Peter  Butt  and  Bose  a 
happy  man  and  wife,  in  a  snug  farm,  with  a  hearty  family ;  and  an  honest 
portion  of  pleasures,  cares,  hopes,  and  struggles.  But  a  title  and  a  coach 
and  four  are  toys  more  precious  than  happiness  in  Vanity  Fair :  and  if 
Harry  the  Eighth  or  Bluebeard  were  aHve  now,  and  wanted  a  tenth  wife, 
do  you  suppose  he  could  not  get  the  prettiest  girl  that  shall  be  pieeented 
this  season  P 

The  languid  dullness  of  their  mamma  did  not,  as  it  may  be  supposed, 
awaken  much  ajffection  in  her  little  daughters,  but  they  were  Tery  happy  in 
the  servants*  hall  and  in  the  stables ;  and  the  Scotch  gardener  having  lucidly 
a  good  wife  and  some  good  children,  they  got  a  little  wholesome  society 
and  instruction  in  his  lodge,  which  was  the  only  education  bestowed  upon 
them  until  Miss  Sharp  came. 

Her  engagement  was  owing  to  the  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Pitt  Crawley, 
the  onty  friend  or  protector  Lady  Crawley  ever  had,  and  the  only  person, 
besides  her  children,  for  whom  she  entCTtained  a  little  feeble  attadment. 
Mr.  Pitt  took  after  the  noble  Binkies,  from  whom  he  was  descended,  and 
was  a  very  polite  and  proper  gentleman.  When  he  grew  to  man's  estate, 
and  came  back  from  Cnristchurdi,  he  began  to  reform  the  slackened  disci- 
pline of  the  hall,  in  spite  of  his  father,  who  stood  in  awe  of  him.  He  was 
a  man  of  such  rigid  refinement,  that  he  would  have  starved  rather  than 
have  dined  without  a  white  neck-cloth.  Once,  when  just  fromcoUege,  and 
when  Horrocks  the  butler  brought  him  a  letter  without  placing  it  previ- 
ously on  a  tray,  he  gave  that  domestic  a  look,  and  administered  to  him  a 
speech  so  cutting,  that  Horrocks  ever  after  trembled  before  him :  the  whde 
household  bowed  to  him :  Lady  Crawley's  curl-papers  came  off  earKcr 
when  he  was  at  home :  Sir  Pitt's  muddy  gaiters  disappeared ;  and  if  that 
incorrigible  old  man  still  adhered  to  other  old  habits,  he  never  friddled 
himself  with  rum  and  water  in  his  son's  presence,  and  only  talked  to  his 
servants  in  a  very  reserved  and  polite  manner ;  and  those  persons  remarked 
that  Sir  Pitt  never  swore  at  Lady  Crawley  while  his  son  was  in  the  room. 

It  was  he  who  taught  the  butler  to  say  "  My  lady  is  served,"  and  who 
insisted  on  handing  her  ladyship  into  dumer.  He  seldom  spoke  to  her, 
but  when  he  did  it  was  with  the  most  powerful  respect ;  and  he  never  let 
her  quit  the  apartment,  without  rising  in  the  most  stately  manner  to  open 
the  door,  and  making  an  elegant  bow  at  her  egress. 

At  Eton  he  was  called  Miss  Crawley ;  and  there,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  his 
younger  brother  Bawdon  used  to  lick  him  violently.  But  though  his  parts 
were  not  brilliant,  he  made  up  for  his  lack  of  talent  by  meritorious  industry, 
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aod  was  never  known,  diirii^  ^lit  yean  at  seliool,  to  be  raliject  to  that 
pamshment,  which  it  is  generaUj  thought  none  but  a  cherub  can  escape. 

At  college  his  career  was  of  course  highly  creditable.  And  here  he  pre* 
pared  himself  for  public  life,  intowhich  he  was  to  be  introduced  by  the  patron- 
age of  his  gran^ther,  Lcvd  Binkie,  by  studying  the  ancient  and  modem 
orators  with  great  assiduity,  and  by  leaking  unoeasingty  at  the  debating 
societies.  But  though  he  Ivad  a  fine  flux  of  words,  and  oeHyered  his  little 
TOoe  with  great  pomposity  and  pleasure  to  himself,  and  never  advanced 
any  sentiment  or  opinion  which  was  not  perfectly  trite  and  stale,  and  sup* 
ported  by  a  Latin  quotation ;  yet  he  faued  somehow,  in  spite  of  a  medi- 
ocrity whidi  ought  to  have  insured  any  man  a  success.  Be  did  not  even 
get  the  prize  poem,  whidi  all  his  friends  said  he  was  sure  of. 

After  leaving  college  he  became  Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Binkie,  and 
was  then  appointed  Attach^  to  the  Legation  at  Pumpernickel,  which  post 
he  filled  with  perfect  honour,  and  brought  home  despatches,  consiBting  of 
Strasburg  pie,  to  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  day.  After  remaining  ten 
years  Attadi^  (several  years  after  the  lamented  Lord  Binlde's  demise),  and 
finding  the  advaneement  slow,* he  at  length  gave  up  the  diplomatic  service 
in  some  disgust,  and  began  to  turn  country  gentleman. 

He  vnx>te  a  pamphlet  on  Malt  on  returning  to  England  (for  he  was 
an  ambitious  man,  and  always  liked  to  be  before  the  public),  and  took  a 
strong  part  in  the  Negro  Emancipation  question.  Then  he  became  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Wilberforoe's,  whose  politics  he  admired,  and  had  that 
fiuDous  correspondence  with  the  Eeverend  Silas  Homblower,  on  the 
Ashantee  Mission.  He  was  in  London,  if  not  for  the  Parliament  session, 
at  least  in  May,  for  the  rdigions  meetings.  In  the  country  he  was  a 
magistrate,  and  an  active  visitor  and  speaker  among  those  destitute 
of  religious  instruction.  He  was  said  to  be  paving  his  addresses  to  Lady 
Jane  Sheepshanks,  Lord  ,  Southdown's  third  daughter,  and  whose  sister. 
Lady  Emily,  wrote  those  sweet  tracts,  '^The  Saiknr's  True  Binnacle,''  and 
'^The  Applewoman  of  Finehley  Common." 

Miss  Sharp's  account  of  his  employment  at  Qneen's  Crawley  were  not 
caricatures.  He  subjected  the  servants  there  to  the  devotimid  exercises 
before  nsraitioned,  in  which  (and  so  much  the  better)  he  brought  his  father 
to  join.  He  patronised  an  Lidependent  meeting-house  in  Cirawley  parish, 
mndi  to  the  indignation  of  his  unde  the  rector,  and  to  the  consequent 
delight  of  Sir  Pitt,  who  was  induced  to  go  himself  once  or  twice,  which 
oocasi(Hied  some  violent  sermons  at  Crawley  parish  church,  directed  point- 
blank  at  the  Baronet's  old  gothic  pew  there.  Honest  Sir  Pitt,  however, 
did  not  fed  the  force  of  these  discourses,  as  he  always  took  his  nap  during 
sermon-time. 

Mr.  Crawley  was  yery  earnest,  for  the  good  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
Christian  wodd,  that  the  old  gentleman  should  yield  him  up  his  place  in 
Parliament ;  but  this  the  elder  constantly  refused  to  do.  Both  were  of 
course  too  prudent  to  give  up  the  fifteen  hundred  a  year  which  was 
brought  in  oy  the  second  seat  (at  this  period  filled  by  Mr.  Quadroon, 
with  carte-bbmdie  on  the  Slave  question);  indeed  the  family  estate  was 
mudi  embarrassed,  and  the  income  drawn  from  the  borough  was  of  great 
use  to  the  house  of  Queen's  Crawley. 
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It  had  never  Teoovered  tlie  heavy  fine  imposed  npon  Walpole  Crawley, 
first  baronet,  for  peculation  in  the  Tape  and  Sealing  "Wax  Office,  fifir 
Walpole  was  a  jouy  fellow,  eager  to  seize  and  to  spend  money  (*'  ali^ 
appetens,  sui  profiisns,"  as  Mr.  Crawley  would  remark  with  a  si^},  and  in 
his  day  beloved  by  all  the  eonnty  for  the  constant  dronkenness  and  horoi- 
tality  which  was  maintained  at  Queen's  Crawly.  The  cellars  were  filled 
with  bnrgondy  then,  the  kennels  with  hounds,  and  the  stables  with  gaUant 
hunters ;  now,  such  horses  as  Queen's  Crawley  possessed  went  to  plough, 
or  ran  in  the  Trafalgar  Coach ;  and  it  was  with  a  team  of  these  veiy 
horses,  on  an  off-day,  that  Miss  Sharp  was  brought  to  the  Hall ;  for,  boor 
as  he  was,  Sir  Pitt  was  a  stickler  for  his  dignity  while  at  home,  and  seldom 
drove  out  but  with  four  horses,  and,  though  he  dined  off  boiled  mutton, 
had  always  three  footmen  to  serve  it. 

If  mere  parsimony  would  have  made  a  man  rich,  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  might 
have  become  very  wealthy — if  he  had  been  an  attorney  in  a  count^  town, 
with  no  capital  but  his  brains,  it  is  very  possible  that  he  would  have 
turned  them  to  good  account,  and  might  have  achieved  for  himself  a  veiy 
considerable  influence  and  competency.  But  he  was  unluckily  endowed 
with  a  good  name  and  a  large  though  encumbered  estate,  both  of  whidi 
went  rather  to  injure  than  to  advance  him.  He  had  a  taste  for  law, 
which  cost  him  many  thousands  yearly ;  and  being  a  great  deal  too  clever 
to  be  robbed,  as  he  said,  by  any  single  agent,  allowed  his  affairs  to 
be  mismanaged  by  a  dozen,  whom  he  all  equally  mistrusted.  He  was 
such  a  sharp  landlord,  that  he  could  harmy  find  any  but  bankrupt 
tenants ;  and  such  a  dose  farmer,  as  to  grudge  almost  the  seed  to  the 
ground,  whereupon  revengeful  Nature  grudged  him  the  crops  which  she 
granted  to  more  liberal  husbandmen.  He  speculated  in  eveiv  possible 
way;  he  worked  mines;  bought  canal-shares;  horsed  coacnes;  took 
government  contracts,  and  was  the  busiest  man  and  magistrate  of  his 
county.  As  he  would  not  pay  honest  agents  at  his  granite-quarry,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  four  overseers  ran  awa^,  and  took  fortunes 
with  them  to  America.  For  want  of  proper  precautions,  his  coal-mines 
filled  with  water :  the  government  flung  his  contract  of  damaged  beef  upon 
his  hands :  and  for  his  coach-horses,  every  mail  proprietor  in  the  kingaom 
knew  that  he  lost  more  horses  than  any  man  in  the  country,  from  under- 
feeding and  buying  cheap.  In  disposition  he  was  sociable,  and  far  firom 
being  proud ;  nay,  he  rather  preferred  the  society  of  a  farmer  or  a  horse- 
dealor  to  that  of  a  gentleman,  like  my  Lord,  his  son :  he  was  fond 
of  drink,  of  swearing,  of  joking  with  the  farmers'  daughters :  he  was  never 
known  to  give  away  a  shilling  or  to  do  a  good  action,  but  was  of  a 
pleasant,  sly,  laughing  mood,  and  would  cut  his  joke  and  drink  his  glass 
with  a  tenant  and  sdl  him  up  the  next  day ;  or  have  his  laugh  with  the 
poacher  he  was  transporting  with  equal  good  humour.  His  politeness  for 
the  fair  sex  has  already  been  hinted  at  by  Miss  Bebecca  Sharp — in  a  word, 
the  whole  baronetage,  peerage,  commonage  of  England,  did  not  contain  a 
more  cunning,  mean,  selfish,  foolish,  disreputable  old  man.  That  blood- 
red  hand  of  Sir  Pitt  Crawley's  would  be  in  anybody's  pocket  except  hia 
own;  and  it  is  with  grief  and  pain,  that,  as  admirers  of  the  British 
aristocracy,  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  admit  the  existence  of  so  many  ill 
qualities  in  a  person  whose  name  is  in  Debrett. 
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One  great  caiue  why  Mr.  Crawley  bad  anch  a  hold  over  the  affectioiu 
of  his  &ther,  residted  from  money  arrangementa.  The  Baronet  owed  hia 
son  a  anm  <^  mon^  out  of  the  jointure  of  hia  mother,  which  he  did  not 
find  it  convenient  to  pay ;  indeed  he  had  an  almost  inyincible  repugnance 
to  paying  anybody,  una  could  only  be  brought  by  force  to  discharge  hia 
debts.  Miss  Sharp  calculated  (for  she  became,  as  we  sbJl  hear  speedily, 
inducted  into  most  of  the  secrets  of  the  fiunily)  that  the  mere  payment  of 
his  creditors  cost  the  honourable  baronet  several  hundreds  yearly ;  but 
this  was  a  delight  he  could  not  forego ;  he  had  a  savage  pleasure  in  making 
the  poor  wretches  wait,  and  in  shifting  from  court  to  court  and  from  term 
to  torm  the  period  of  satisfiiction.  What's  the  good  of  being  in  Parliament, 
he  said,  if  you  must  pay  your  debts  ?  Hence,  indeed,  his  position  as  a 
senator  was  not  a  little  useful  to  him. 

Vanity  Fair — Vanity  Fair  I  Here  was  a  man,  who  could  not  spell,  and 
did  not  care  to  read — ^who  had  the  habits  and  the  cunning  of  a  boor :  whose 
aim  in  life  was  pettifogging :  who  never  had  a  taste,  or  emotion,  or  eigoy- 
ment,  but  what  was  sordid  and  foul ;  and  yet  he  had  rank,  and  honours, 
and  power,  somehow :  and  was  a  dignitary  of  the  land,  and  a  pillar  of  the 
state.  He  was  high  sheriff,  and  rode  in  a  golden  coach.  Great  ministers 
and  statesmen  cointed  him ;  and  in  Vanity  Fair  he  had  a  higher  place  than 
the  most  brilliant  genius  or  spotless  virtue. 

Sir  Pitt  had  an  unmarried  half-sister  who  inherited  her  mother's  large  for- 
tune, and  though  the  Baronet  proposed  to  borrow  this  money  of  her  on  mort- 
gage. Miss  Crawley  dedined  the  offer,  and  preferred  the  secority  of  the 
funds.  She  had  signified,  however,  her  intention  of  leaving  her  inheritance 
between  Sir  Pitt's  second  son  and  the  family  at  the  rectory,  and  had  once 
or  twice  paid  the  debts  of  Bawdon  Crawl^  in  his  career  at  college  and 
in  the  army.  Miss  Crawley  was,  in  consequence,  an  object  of  great  respect 
when  she  came  to  Queen's  Crawley,  for  she  had  a  balance  at  her  banker's 
which  would  have  made  her  beloved  anywhere. 

What  a  dignity  it  gives  an  old  lady,  that  balance  at  the  banker's  I  How 
tendeily  we  look  at  her  &ults  if  she  is  a  relative  (and  may  every  reader 
liave  a  score  of  such),  what  a  kind  good-natured  old  creature  we  &id  her! 
How  the  junior  partner  of  Hobbs  and  Dobbs  leads  her  smiling  to  the 
carriage  with  the  lozenge  upon  it,  and  the  fat  wheezy  coachman  I  How, 
when  she  comes  to  pay  us  a  visit,  we  generally  find  an  opportunity  to  let 
oar  fiiends  know  her  station  in  the  world  I  We  say  (and  with  perfect 
truth)  I  wish  I  had  Miss  MacWhirter's  signature  to  a  cheque  for  five 
thousand  pounds.  She  wouldn't  miss  it,  says  your  wife.  She  is  my  aunt, 
Bay  you,  in  an  easy  careless  way,  when  your  friend  asks  if  Miss  MacWhirter 
is  an^  relative  ?  Your  wife  is  perpetually  sending  her  little  testimonies  of 
affection,  your  little  girls  work  enmess  worsted  baskets,  cushions,  and  foot- 
stools for  her.  What  a  good  fire  there  is  in  her  room  when  she  comes  to 
pay  you  a  visit,  although  your  wife  laces  her  stays  without  one  1  The 
house  during  her  stay  assumes  a  festive,  neat,  warm,  jovial,  snug  appearance 
not  visible  at  other  seasons.  Ypu  yourself,  dear  sir,  forget  to  go  to  sleep 
after  dinner,  and  find  yourself  aU  of  a  sudden  (though  you  invariably  lose) 
very  fond  of  a  rubber.    What  good  dinners  you  luive— game  every  day. 
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UabnBey-Madeini,  and  no  end  of  fiab  from  London.  Even  the  servants 
in  the  latches  share  in  the  general  prosperit; ;  and,  somehow,  during  the 
stay  of  Mi&B  MacWhirter's  fat  coachman,  the  beer  is  erowu  much  stronger, 
and  the  consumption  of  tea  snd  sngai  in  the  nursery  ^here  her  maid  t^es 
her  meals)  is  not  regeidei  in  the  least.  Is  it  so,  or  is  it  not  so  ?  I  appeal 
to  the  middle  dasses.  Ah,  gradooB  powers  I  I  wish  you  would  send  me  an 
old  aunt — a  mtddrai  aunt— ^  aunt  with  a  lozenge  on  hei  carriage,  and  ■ 
front  of  light  coffee-coloured  hsii — how  my  children  should  work  wnk- 
hags  for  her,  and  my  Julia  and  I  would  make  her  comfortable  1  Sweet — 
sweet  vision  I     Pooush — foolish  dream  I 


CHAPTER  X. 


MIS^   SHABP  B£aiN9  TO   HAKE   FRIENDS. 

KD  now,  being  received  as  a  member  of  tbe  amiable 
fiunily  wliose  portraits  we  baye  sketcbed  in  tbe  fore- 
going pages,  it  became  naturally  Eebecca's  duty  to 
make  herself,  as  she  said,  agreeable  to  ber  benefac- 
tors, and  to  gain  tbeir  confidence  to  tbe  utmost  of 
ber  power.  Who  can  but  admire  tbis  quality  of 
gratitude  in  an  unprotected  orpban ;  and,  if  tbere 
entered  some  degree  of  selfisbness  into  ber  calcula- 
tions, wbo  c^n  say  but  tbat  ber  prudence  was  perfectly 
justifiable  ?  "  I  am  alone  in  tbe  world,"  said  tbe 
friendless  girL  "  I  bave  notbing  to  look  for  but 
wbat  my  own  labour  can  bring  me ;  and  wbile  tbat 
little  pink-fiiced  chit  Amelia,  witb  not  balf  my  sense, 
bas  ten  thousand  pounds  and  an  establubment 
secure,  poor  Eebecca  (and  my  figure  is  far  better 
tban  ber's)  bas  only  berself  and  ber  own  wits  to 
trust  to.  Well,  let  us  see  if  my  wits  cannot  provide 
me  witb  an  honourable  maiutenance,  and  if  some  day 
or  the  other  I  cannot  show  Miss  Amelia  my  real 
superiority  over  her.  Kot  that  I  dislike  poor 
Amelia :  wbo  can  dislike  such  a  harmless,  good- 
natured  creature  P — only  it  will  be  a  fine  day  wbeii 
I  can  take  my  place  above  ber  in  the  world,  as  why, 
indeed,  should  I  not  P"  Thus  it  was  that  our  little 
romantic  Mend  formed  visions  of  the  future  for  her- 
self,— nor  must  we  be  scandalised,  that  in  all  ber  castles  in  tbe  air,  a 
husband  was  the  principal  inhabitant.  Of  wbat  else  have  young  ladies 
to  think,  but  husbands  P  Of  what  else  do  tbeir  dear  mammas  think  P 
*'  I  must  be  my  own  mamma,"  said  Bebecca;  not  without  a  tingling  con- 
sdousness  of  defeat,  as  she  thought  over  her  little  misadventure  with  Jos 
Sidley. 

So  she  wisely  determined  to  render  her  position  with  the  Queen's 
Crawley  family  comfortable  and  secure,  and  to  tbis  end  resolved  to  make 
firiends  of  every  one  around  her  wbo  could  at  all  interfere  with  her 
comfort. 

As  my  Lady  Crawley  was  not  one  of  these  personages,  and  a  woman, 
moreover,  so  indolent  and  void  of  character  as  not  to  be  of  the  least  conse- 
quence in  her  own  house,  Eebecca  soon  found  that  it  was  not  at  all  necessarv 
to  cultivate  her  good  will — ^indoed,  impossible  to  gain  it.  She  used  to  talk 
to  her  pupils  about  tbeir  "poor  mamma ;  "  and,  though  she  treated  thajt 
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ladj  witli  eveiy  demonstration  of  cool  respect,  it  was  to  the  rest  of  the 
fianilY  that  she  wiselj  directed  the  chief  part  of  her  attentions. 

With  the  joong  people,  whose  appkuse  she  thoroughly  gained,  her 
method  was  pretty  smiple.  She  did  not  pester  their  young  brains  with  too 
much  learning,  but,  on  the  oontrary,  let  them  have  their  own  way  in  regard 
to  educating  thranseLves ;  for  what  instruction  is  more  effectuiu  than  self- 
instruction  f  The  eldest  was  rather  fond  of  books,  and  as  there  was  in 
the  old  library  at  dueen's  Crawley  a  considerable  provision  of  works  of 
light  literature  of  the  last  century,  both  in  the  French  and  English 
languages  (they  had  been  purchased  b^  the  Secretary  of  the  Tape  and 
SineQing  Wax  Office  at  the  period  of  his  disgrace),  and  as  nobody  eyer 
troubled  the  book-shelves  but  herself,  Bebeoca  was  enabled  agreeably,  and, 
as  it  were,  in  playing,  to  impart  a  great  deal  of  instruction  to*Miss  Hose 
Crawley. 

She  and  Mbs  Bose  thus  read  together  many  delightful  French  and 
English  works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Smollett,  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Henry  Fielduig,  of  the  graceful  and  fiantastic 
Monsieur  Crdbillon  the  younger,  whom  our  immortal  poet  Gray  so  much 
admired,  and  of  the  universal  Monsieur  de  Yoltaire.  Once,  when  Mr. 
Crawley  asked  what  the  young  people  were  reading,  the  goyemess  replied 
"  SmoUett."  «  Oh,  Smollett,"  said  Mr.  Crawley,  quite  satisfied.  «  His 
history  is  more  dull,  but  by  no  means  so  dangerous  as  that  of  Mr.  Hume. 
It  is  history  you  are  reading  ?  "  *'  Yes,"  said  Miss  Bose ;  without  how- 
ever, adding  that  it  was  the  history  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Chnker.  On 
another  occasion  he  was  rather  scandalised  at  finding  ms  sister  with  a 
book  of  French  plays ;  but  as  the  governess  remarked  that  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  the  French  idiom  in  conversation,  he  was  fain  to  be 
content.  Mr.  Crawley,  as  a  diplomatist,  was  exceedingly  pcoud  of  his 
own  skill  in  speaking  the  French  language,  (for  he  was  of  &e  world  still), 
and  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  oompluaents  which  the  goyemess  conti* 
nuaDv  paid  him  upon  his  profidency. 

Miss  Violet's  taistes  were,  on  the  contrary,  more  rude  and  boisterous 
than  those  of  her  sirter.  She  knew  the  sequestered  spots  where  the  hens 
layed  their  eggs.  She  could  dimb  a  tree  to  rob  the  nests  of  the  feathered 
songsters  of  their  speckled  spoils.  And  her  pleasure  was  to  ride  the 
young  colts,  and  to  scour  the  plains  like  Camilla.  She  was  the  favourite 
of  her  father  and  of  the  stable-men.  She  was  the  darling,  and  withal  the 
terror  of  the  cook ;  for  she  discovered  the  haunts  of  the  jam-pots,  and 
would  attack  them  when  they  were  within  her  reach.  She  and  her  sister 
were  engaged  in  constant  battles.  Any  of  which  peccadilloes,  if  Miss 
Sharp  discovered,  she  did  not  tell  them  to  Lady  Crawley,  who  would  haye 
told  them  to  the  father,  or,  worse,  to  Mr.  Crawley ;  but  promised  not  to 
tell  if  Miss  Violet  would  be  a  good  girl  and  love  her  governess. 

With  Mr.  Crawley  Miss  Sharp  was  respectful  and  obedient.  She  used 
to  consult  him  on  passages  of  French  which  she  could  not  understand, 
though  her  mother  was  a  Frenchwoman,  and  which  he  would  construe  to 
her  satisfaction :  and,  besides  giving  her  his  aid  in  profisne  literature,  he 
was  kind  enough  to  select  for  her  books  of  a  more  serious  tendency,  and 
address  to  her  much  of  his  conversation.    She  admired,  bqrond  measure. 
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his  speecli  at  tlie  Quashimaboo-Aid  Society;  took  an  interest  in  liis 
pamphlet  on  malt ;  was  often  affected,  even  to  ieazs»  by  bis  disconnes  oi 
an  evening,  and  would  say ^-"  Oh,  thank  you,  sir,*'  mth  a  sigh,  and  a 
k>ok  np  to  heaven,  that  made  him  occasionidly  oondesoend  to  almke  hands 
with  her.  *' Blood  is  ererything,  after  aU,*'  would  that  aristocratic 
religionist  say.  "  How  Miss  Shaip  is  awakened  by  my  words,  when  not 
one  of  the  people  here  is  touched.  I  am  too  fine  ror  them — ^too  delicate. 
I  must  fiEmmianse  my  style — but  she  understands  it.  Her  mother  was  a 
Montmorency.'' 

Indeed  it  was  from  this  famous  family,  as  it  appears,  that  Miss  Sharp*, 
by  the  mother's  side,  was  descended.  Of  course  she  did  not  say  that  her 
mother^ had  been  on  the  stage;  it  would  have  shocked  Mr.  Crawley's 
leligiqps  scruples.  How  many  noble  emiffr^  had  this  horrid  reyolution 
phmg^  in  poverty  I  She  had  several  stories  about  her  ancestors  ere  she 
had  been  many  months  in  the  house;  some  of  which  Mr.  Crawley  hap^ 
pened  to  find  in  D'Hozier's  dictionary,  which  was  in  the  library,  and 
which  strengthened  his  belief  in  their  truth,  and  in  the  high-breeding  of 
Bebeeca.  Are  we  to  suppose  from  this  curiosity  and  prying  into  diction^ 
aries,  could  our  heroine  suppose  that  Mr.  Crawley  was  interested  in  her  ? — 
no,  onfy  in  a  friendly  way.  Have  we  not  stated  that  he  was  attached  to 
Lad^  Jane  Sheepshanks  P 

He  took  Bebeeca  to  task  once  or  twice  about  the  propriety  of  playing  at 
backgammon  with  Sir  Pitt,  saying  that  it  was  a  godless  amusement,  and 
that  she  would  be  much  better  engaged  in  reading  "Thrump's  Legacy," 
or  "The  Blind  Washerwoman  of  Moorfidds,"  or  any  work  of  a  more 
serious  nature ;  but  Miss  Shaip  said  her  dear  mother  used  often  to  play 
the  same  game  with  the  old  Count  de  Trictrac  and  the  venerable  Abbe  du 
Comet,  and  so  found  an  excuse  for  this  and  other  worldly  amusement. 

But-it  was  not  onty  by  playing  at  backgammon  with  the  Baronet,  that 
the  little  governess  rendered  herself  agreeable  to  her  employer.  She 
found  many  different  ways  of  being  useful  to  him.  She  read  over,  with 
indefatigable  patience,  all  those  law  papers,  with  which,  before  she  came  to 
Queen's  Crawley,  he  had  promised  to  entertain  her.  She  volunteered  to 
copy  many  of  his  letters,  and  adit)itly  altered  the  spelling  of  them  so  as 
to  suit  the  usages  of  the  present  day.  She  became  interested  in  every- 
thing' appertaining  to  the  estate,  to  the  farm,  the  paric,  the  garden,  and 
the  stables;  and  so  delightful  a  companion  was  she,  that  the  Baronet 
would  seldom  take  lus  after-breakfast  walk  without  her  (and  the  children 
iof  course),  when  she  would  give  her  advice-as  to  the  trees  which  were  to  be 
lopped  in  the  shrubberies,  the  garden-beds  to  be  dug,  the  crops  which 
were  to  be  cut,  the  horses  which  were  to  go  to  cart  or  plough.  Before 
she  had  been  a  year  at  Queen's  Crawley  she  had  quite  won  the  Baronet's 
eonfidenoe ;  and  the  conversation  at  the  dinner-table,  which  before  used  to 
be  held  between  him  and  Mr.  Horrocks  the  butler,  was  now  almost  exclu- 
sively between  Sir  Pitt  and  Miss  Sharp.  She  was  almost  mistress  of  the 
house  when  Mr.  Crawley  was  absent,  but  conducted  herself  in  her  new  and 
exalted  situation  with  sudi  circumspection  and  modesty  as  not  to  offend  the 
authorities  of  the  kitchen  and  stable,  among  whom  her  behaviour  was 
always  exceedingly  modest  and  affable.     She  was  quite  a  different  person 
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from  the  haughty,  shy,  dissatisfied  little  girl  whom  we  have  known  previ* 
onsly,  and  thiis  change  of  temper  proved  great  prudence,  a  sincere  desire  of 
amendment,  or  at  any  rate  great  moral  courage  on  her  part.  Whether  it 
was  the  heiurt  which  dictated  this  new  system  of  complaisance  and  humility 
adopted  by  our  Eebecca,  is  to  be  proved  by  her  after-history*  A  system 
of  hypocrisy,  which  lasts  through  whole  years,  is  one  seldom  satisfactorily 

{practised  by  a  person  of  one-and-twenty ;  however,  our  readers  will  recoil 
ect,  that,  though  young  in  years,  our  heroine  was  old  in  life  and  experience, 
and  we  have  written  to  no  purpose  if  they  have  not  discovered  that  she 
was  a  very  clever  woman. 

The  elder  and  younger  son  of  the  house  of  Crawley  were,  hke  the  gentle'» 
man  and  lady  in  the  weather-box,  never  at  home  together — ^they  hated  each 
other  cordially :  indeed,  Bawdon  Crawley,  the  dragoon,  had  a  great  con- 
tempt for  the  establishment  altogether,  and  seldom  came  thither  except 
when  his  aunt  paid  her  annual  visit. 

The  great  good  quality  of  this  old  lady  has  been  mentioned.  She  pos« 
sessed  seventy  thousand  pounds,  and  had  almost  adopted  Bawdon.  She 
disliked  her  elder  nephew  exceedingly,  and  despised  him  as  a  milksop. 
In  return  he  did  not  hesitate  to  state  that  her  soul  was  irretrievably  lost, 
and  was  of  opinion  that  his  brother's  chance  in  the  next  world  was  not  a 
whit  better.  "  She  is  a  godless  woman  of  the  world,*'  would  Mr.  Crawley 
say ;  ''  she  lives  with  atheists  and  Frenchmen.  My  mind  shudders  when  I 
thmk  of  her  awful,  awfal  situation,  and  that,  near  as  she  is  to  the  grave,  she 
should  be  so  given  up  to  vanity,  licentiousness,  profaneness,  and  folly."  In 
fact,  the  old  lady  declined  altogether  to  hear  his  hour's  lecture  of  an  even* 
ing ;  and  when  she  came  to  dueen's  Crawley  alone,  he  was  obliged  to 
pretermit  his  usual  devotional  exercises. 

"  Shut  up  your  sarmons,  Pitt,  when  Miss  Crawley  comes  down,"  said 
his  father ;  "  she  has  written  to  say  that  she  won't  stand  the  preachifying." 

"  O,  sir !  consider  the  servants." 

**  The  servants  be  hanged,"  said  Sir  Pitt ;  and  his  son  thought  even 
worse  would  happen  were  they  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  his  instruction. 

*'Why,  hang  it,  Pitt!"  said  the  father  to  his  remonstrance.  "You 
wouldn't  be  such  a  flat  as  to  let  three  thousand  a  year  go  out  of  the 
family?" 

"  What  is  money  compared  to  our  souls,  sir  ?"  continued  Crawley. 

"You  mean  that  the  old  lady  won't  leave  the  money  to  you?" — and 
who  knows  but  it  was  Mi*.  Crawley's  meaning  P 

Old  Miss  Crawley  was  certainly  one  of  the  reprobate.  She  had  a  snug 
little  house  in  Pai'k  Lane,  and,  as  she  ate  and  dimk  a  great  deal  too  much 
during  the  season  in  London,  she  went  to  Harrowgate  or  Cheltenham  for 
the  summer.  She  was  the  most  hospitable  and  jovial  of  old  vestals,  and 
had  been  a  beauty  in  her  day,  she  said.  (All  old  women  were  beauties  once 
we  very  well  know.)  She  was  a  bel  eiprii,  and  a  dreadful  Badical  for 
those  days.  She  had  been  in  Prance  (where  St.  Just,  they  say,  inspired 
her  with  an  unfortunate  passion),  and  loved,  ever  after,  French  novels^ 
French  oookeiy,  and  French  wines.  She  read  Voltaire,  and  had  Eousseau 
by  heart ;  talked  very  lightly  about  divorce,  and  most  energetically  of  the 
rights  of  women.    She  had  pictures  of  Mr,  Fox  in  every  room  in  the 
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house :  when  that  statesman  was  in  opposition,  I  am  not  sure  that  she 
had  not  flung  a  main  with  him ;  and  when  he  came  into  office,  she  took 
great  credit  for  bringing  orer  to  him  Sir  Pitt  and  his  colleague  for  Queen's 
Crawley,  although  Sir  Pitt  would  have  come  OTcr  himself,  without  any 
trouble  on  the  honest  lady's  part.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Sir  Pitt  was 
brought  to  change  his  views  after  the  death  of  the  great  Whig  statesman. 

This  worthy  old  lady  took  a  fancy  to  Bawdon  Crawley  when  a  boy, 
sent  him  to  Cambridge  (in  opposition  to  his  brother  at  Oxford),  and,  when 
the  young  man  was  requested  by  the  authorities  of  the  first-named  Uniyer* 
sity  to  quit  after  a  residence  of  two  years,  she  bought  him  Ids  commissions 
in  the  IMe  Ghiaids  Green* 

A  perfect  and  celebrated  "blood,**  or  dandy  about  town,  was  this 
young  officer.  Boxing,  rat-hunting,  the  fiyes'  court,  and  four-in-hand 
driving  were  then  the  fashion  of  our  British  aristocracy ;  and  he  was  an 
adept  in  aU  these  noble  sciences.  And  though  he  belonged  to  the  house- 
hold troops,  who,  as  it  was  their  duty  to  rally  round  the  Prince  Begent, 
had  not  shown  their  valour  in  foreign  service  yet,  Bawdon  Crawley  had 
already  (apropos  of  play,  of  which  he  was  immoderately  fond)  fought  three 
bloody  duels,  in  which  he  gave  ample  proofs  of  his  contempt  for  death. 

"And  for  what  follows  after  death,"  would  Mr.  Crawley  observe, 
throwing  his  gooseberry-coloured  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling.  He  was  always 
thinking  of  his  brother's  soul,  or  of  the  souls  of  those  who  differed  with 
him  in  opinion :  it  is  a  sort  of  comfort  which  many  of  the  serious  gtvo 
themselves. 

Silly,  romantic  Miss  Crawley,  far  from  being  horrified  at  the  courage 
of  her  favourite,  always  used  to  pay  his  debts  after  his  duels ;  and  would 
not  Usten  to  a  word  that  was  whispered  against  his  morality,  "  He  will 
sow  his  wild-oats,"  she  would^say,  "  and  is  worth  far  more  than  that  puling 
hypocrite  of  a  brother  of  his.'* 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Aso^DUM  BniFLicmr, 

•b  v^     ssiSEs  these  lumeet  folks 

Ht  tke  Hall,  (whose 
simplicHy  sad  sweet 
mrel  pnrity  snrely  show 
the  adfantage  of  a 
countij  life  orer  a 
town  one ;)  we  mnst 
introduce  the  reader 
to  theii  rdotiTes  and 
neighbours  at  the  Bee- 
toiy.  Bate  Crawly  and 

The  BeTerend  Bute 
Crawlqr  was  a  tall, 
statelj,  jolly,  shovd* 
hatted  roan,  hi  more 
p<^inlar  in  his  county  than  the  Baronet  his  brother.  At  college  he  pulled 
atrolce-oar  in  the  Ctmstditirdi  boat,  and  had  thrashed  all  the  best  bmisers 
of  the  "  town."  He  carried  his  taste  for  boxing  and  athletic  exercises 
into  priTste  hfe  :  there  was  not  a  fight  within  twenty  miles  at  which  he 
was  not  present,  nor  a  race,  nor  a  coursing  match,  nor  a  r^atta,  nor 
a  ball,  nor  an  election,  nor  a  visitation  dinner,  nor  indeed  a  good  dinner 
in  the  whole  county,  but  he  found  means  to  attend  it.  Tou  mi^t  see 
his  bay-mare  and  gig-lamps  a  score  of  miles  sway  &om  his  Bectory  House, 
whenever  there  was  any  dinnerparty  at  Fuddleston,  or  at  Hoxby,  or  at 
Wapshot  Hall,  or  at  the  great  lords  of  the  countv,  with  all  of  whom  he 
was  intimate.  He  had  a  fine  voice;  sang  "  Asoutheily  windandacloudy 
sly ; "  and  gave  the  "  whoop  "  in  chorus  with  general  applause.  He  rode 
to  hounds  in  a  pepper-and-salt  irock,  and  was  one  of  the  best  fishermen 
in  the  county. 

Mrs.  Crawley,  the  rector's  wife,  was  a  smart  little  body,  who  vjoU  this 
worthy  divine's  sermons.  Being  of  a  domestic  turn,  and  keeping  the 
house  a  great  deal  with  her  daughters,  she  ruled  absolutely  withm  the 
rectory,  wisely  giving  her  husband  full  liberty  without.  He  was  welcome 
to  come  and  go,  and  dine  abroad  as  many  days  as  his  faoi^  dictated,  f<n 
Urs.  Crawley  was  a  saving  woman  and  knew  the  price  of  port  wine. 
Ever  since  l&s.  Bute  carried  off  the  young  rector  of  Queen's  Crawley  (she 
was  of  a  good  family,  daughter  of  the  late  Lieut.-Colonel  Hector  MacTavish, 
and  she  and  her  mother  placed  for  Bute  and  won  him  at  Harrogate),  she 
had  been  a  prudent  and  thnily  wife  to  him.  In  spite  of  her  care,  how- 
ever, he  was  always  in  debt.     It  took  him  at  least  ten  years  to  pay  off 
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Ida  ooUfige  bills  contracted  during  his  Jhther's  life  time.  In  tlie  year  179 — , 
when  ke  was  just  dear  of  tlieae  incumbranoes,  he  gave  t&e  odds  of 
100  to  1  ^  twenties)  against  Kangaroo,  who  won  the  Derby.  The 
lector  was  obliged  to  takt  np  the  mon^  at  a  roinoas  interest,  and  had 
been  straggling  evar  since.  His  sister  hdped  him  with  a  hundred  now 
and  then,  but  of  course  his  great  hope  was  in  her  death — when  'hang 
it  *  (as  he  would.say),  *  Matilda  uu^t  leave  me  half  her  nxmey.' 

Sb  that  the  Baronet  and  his  brother  had  every  reason  whidi  two 
brothers  possibly  can  have  for  being  by  the  ears.  Sir  Pitt  had  had  the 
better  of  Bute  in  innumerable  family  transactions.  Young  Pitt  not  only 
did  not  hunt ;  but  set  up  a  meeting-house,  under  his  unde's  yery  nose. 
Bawdon,  it  was  known,  was  to  come  in  for  the  bulk  of  Miss  Crawley's 
property.  These  money  transactions — these  speculations  in  life  and 
death — these  silent  battles  for  reversionary  gpoil — ^make  brothers  very 
loving  towards  eadi  other  in  Vanity  Pair,  i,  for  my  part,  have  known 
a  five-ponnd-note  to  interpose  and  knock  up  a  half  century's  attachment 
between  two  brethren;  and  can't  but  admire,  as  I  think  what  a  fine  and 
durable  thing  Love  is  among  worldly  people. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  arrival  of  sudi  a  personage  as  Bebecca 
at  Queen's  Crawley,  and  her  gradual  establishment  in  the  good  graces  of 
an  people  there,  could  be  unremarked  by  Mrs.  Bute  Crawl^.  Mrs.  Bute, 
who  knew  how  many  days  the  sirloin  of  beef  lasted  at  the  Hall ;  how 
mudi  linen  was  got  ready  at  the  great  wash ;  how  many  peaches  were  on 
the  south  wall ;  how  many  doses  her  ladyship  took  when  she  was  ill — for 
such  points  are  matters  of  intense  interest  to  certain  persons  in  the 
country — ^Mrs.  Bute,  I  say,  could  not  pass  over  the  Hall  governess 
without  making  every  inquiry  respecting  her  history  and  character.  There 
was  always  the  best  unaerstanding  between  the  servants  at  the  Eectory 
and  the  HaU.  There  was  always  a  good  glass  dT  ale  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
former  place  for  the  HaU  people,  whose  ordinary  drink  was  very  small — 
and,  indeed,  the  Bector's  lady  knew  exactly  how  much  malt  went  to  every 
barrd  of  BUI  beer — ^ties  of  relationship  existed  between  the  Hall  and 
Bectoiy  domestics,  as  between  their  masters ;  and  through  these  channels 
each  &mily  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  doings  of  the  other. 
That,  by  the  way,  may  lie  set  down  aa  a  general  remark.  When  you  and 
your  brother  are  friends,  his  doings  are  indifferent  to  you.  When  you 
have  ^uarrdled,  all  his  outgoings  and  incomings  you  know,  as  if  you 
were  his  spy. 

Yery  soon  then  after  her  arrival,  Bebecca  began  to  take  a  regular  place  in 
Mrs.  Cowley's  bulletin  from  the  HalL  It  was  to  this  effect : — '*Tbe  black 
porker's  killed — ^weighed  x  stone — salted  the  sides — ^pig's  pudding  and 
leg  of  pork  for  dinner.  Mr.  Cramp,  from  Mudbury,  over  with  Sir  Pitt 
about  putting  John  Blackmore  in  gaol — ^Mr.  Pitt  at  meeting  (with  all  the 
names  of  the  people  who  attended) — my  lady  as  usual — the  young  ladies 
with  the  governess.^ 

Then  the  report  would  come — the  new  governess  be  a  rare  manager-^ 
Sir  Pitt  be  vciy  sweet  on  her — Mr.  Crawley  too — ^He  be  reading  tracts  to 
her— ''What  an  abandoned  wretdil"  said  litUe,  eager,  active,  blaok-&eed 
Mrs.  Bute  Crawley. 
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Finally,  the  reports  were  tliat  tlie  govemess  bad  "come  round" 
everybody,  MTote  Sir  Pitt's  letters,  did  bis  business,  managed  bis 
aooonnts--bad  tbe  upper  band  of  the  whole  bouse,  my  lady,  Mr.  Crawley^ 
the  girls  and  all — at  which  Mrs.  Crawley  declared  she  was  an  artful 
hussey,  and  had  some  dreadful  designs  in  view.  Thus  the  doings  at  the 
Hall  were  the  great  food  for  conyersation  at  the  Bectory,  and  Mrs.  Bute's 
bright  eyes  spied  out  everything  that  took  place  in  the  enemy's  camp— • 
ererything  and  a  great  deal  besides. 

*^  H&S.  BUTE  GEAWLEY  TO  MISS  PINKEETON,  THE  MALL,  CHISWIOK. 

"Eeetory,  Queen's  Crawley,  December  — . 

'*  My  dear  Madam, — ^Although  it  is  so  many  years  since  I  profited  by 
your  delighyid  and  invaluable  instructions,  yet  I  have  ever  retained  the 
fondest  and  most  reverential  regard  for  Miss  Pmkerton  and  dear  Chiswick. 
I  hope  your  health  is  good.  The  world  and  the  cause  qf  education  cannot 
afford  to  lose  Miss  Pinkerton  for  mcaiy  many  years.  When  my  friend, 
Lady  Euddleston,  mentioned  that  her  dear  gurls  required  an  instructress 
(I  am  too  poor  to  eneage  a  governess  for  mine,  but  was  1  not  educated  at 
Chiswick?)— 'Who,  I  exclaimed,  'can  we  consult  but  the  excellent,  the 
incomparable  Miss  Pinkerton  ?*  In  a  word,  have  you,  dear  madam,  any 
ladies  on  your  list,  whose  services  might  be  made  available  to  my  kind 
friend  and  neighbour?  I  assure  you  she  will  take  no  governess  hut  of  your 
choosing, 

"  My  dear  husband  is  pleased  to  say  that  he  likes  eterything  which 
comes  from  Miss  Pinkerton' s  school.  How  I  wish  I  could  present  him 
and  my  beloved  girls  to  the  friend  of  my  youth,  and  the  aamired  of  the 
great  lexicographer  of  our  country !  If  you  ever  travel  into  Hampshire, 
Mr.  Crawley  begs  me  to  say,  he  hopes  you  will  adorn  our  rural  rectory 
with  your  presence.     'Tis  the  humble,  but  happy  home  of 

'*  Your  affectionate 

"Mabtha  Crawley." 

^'P.S.  Mr.  Crawley's  brother,  the  baronet,  with  whom  we  are  not, 
alas  1  upon  those  terms  of  unity  in  which  it  becomes  brethren  to  dwell,  has 
a  governess  for  his  little  girls,  who,  I  am  told,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
educated  at  Chiswick.  I  hear  various  reports  of  her ;  and  as  I  have  the 
tenderest  interest  in  my  dearest  little  nieces,  whom  I  wish,  in  spite  of 
family  differences,  to  see  among  my  own  children — and  as  I  long  to  be 
attentive  to  any  pupil  qf  yours^^-do,  my  dear  Miss  Pmkerton,  tell  me  the 
history  of  this  young  lady,  whom,  for  your  sake,  I  am  most  anxious  to 
befnend.— M.  C." 

*'  HISS  PIKKEBTON  TO  MBS.  BUTE  OBAWLEY, 

«  Johnson  Ewse^  OMswidi,  Dee,  18— w 

**  Dbab  Madam, — ^I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  polite  com« 

munication,  to  which  I  promptly  reply.    'Tis  most  gratifying  to  one  in 

my  most  arduous  position  to  find  that  my  maternal  cares  have  elicited  a 

responsive  affection;  and  to  recognize  in  the  amiable  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley 
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my  excellent  jpapil  of  former  years,  ike  9prigJUhf  and  accomplUked  Miss 
Martha  MacTaTish.  I  am  happy  to  have  under  my  charge  now,  the 
daaghtera  of  many  of  those  who  were  your  contemporaries  at  my  esta* 
bUshment — ^what  pleasure  it  would  give  me  if  your  own  beloved  young 
ladies  had  need  of  my  instructive  superintendence ! 

"  Presenting  my  respectful  compliments  to  Lady  Fuddleston,  I  have 
the  honour  (epistolarily)  to  introduce  to  her  ladyship  my  two  fidends.  Miss 
Tuffin  and  Miss  Hawky. 

"  Either  of  these  young  ladies  is  perfeethf  quaUfied  to  instruct  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew ;  in  mathematics  and  history ;  in 
Spanish,  Erench,  Italian,  and  geography ;  in  music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental ;  in  dancing,  without  the  aid  of  a  master ;  and  in  the  elements  of 
Batural  sciences.  In  the  use  of  the  globes  both  are  proficients.  In 
addition  to  these.  Miss  Tuffin,  who  is  daughter  of  the  late  Beverend 
Thomas  TufiBbi,  (Fellow  of  Corpus  College,  Cambridge,)  can  instruct  in  the 
Sjriac  language,  and  the  elements  of  Constitutional  law.  But  as  she  is 
enly  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  of  exceedingly  pleasing  personal  appearance, 
perhaps  this  young  lady  may  be  objectionable  in  Sir  Huddleston  Fuddle* 
ston's  family. 

"  Miss  Letitia  Hawky,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  personally  well-favoured. 
She  is  twenty-nine ;  her  face  is  much  pitted  with  the  small-pox.  She  has 
a  halt  in  her  gait,  red  hair,  and  a  trifling  obliquity  of  vision.  Both 
ladies  are  endowed  with  every  moral  and  religious  virtue.  Their  terms,  of 
course,  are  such  as  their  accomplishments  merit.  With  my  most  grateful 
respects  to  the  Beverend  Bute  Crawley,  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  Dear  Madam, 
'*  Your  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Babbaba  Pinkbbton." 

"  P.S.  The  Miss  Sharp,  whom  you  mention  as  governess  to  Sir  Pitt 
Crawley,  Bart.,  M.P.,  was  a  pupil  of  mine,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  in 
her  disfavour.  Though  her  appearance  is  disagreeable,  we  cannot  control 
the  operations  of  nature :  and  though  her  parents  were  disreputable  (her 
father  being  a  painter,  several  times  bankrupt ;  and  her  mother,  as  I  have 
since  learned,  with  horror,  a  dancer  at  the  Opera),-  yet  her  talents  are  con* 
siderable,  and  I  cannot  regret  that  I  received  her  out  of  charity.  My 
dread  is,  lest  the  principles  of  the  mother — ^who  was  represented  to  me  as 
a  French  Countess,  forced  to  emigrate  in  the  late  revolutionary  horrors ; 
but  who,  as  I  have  since  found,  was  a  person  of  the  very  lowest  order  and 
i»ora2»— should  at  any  time  prove  to  be  hereditary  in  the  unhappy  young 
woman  whom  I  took  as  an  outcast.  But  her  principles  have  hitherto  been 
correct  (I  believe),  and  I  am  sure  nothing  will  occur  to  iigure  them  in  the 
elegant  and  refined  drde  of  the  eminent  Sir  Pitt  Crawley." 

**  HISS  BEBECCA  SHABP  to  miss  AMELIA  8EDLEY. 

**  I  have  not  written  to  my  beloved  Amelia  for  these  many  weeks  past, 
for  what  news  was  there  to  tell  of  the  sayings  and  doings  at  Humorum 
Hall,  as  I  have  christened  it ;  and  what  do  you  care  whether  the  turnip 
crop  is  good  or  bad;  whether  the  fat  pig  weighed  thirteen  stone  or  fourteen; 
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and  whether  the  beasts  thrive  well  upon  mangelwnrzelP  Every  day  sinee- 
I  hist  wrote  has  been  like  its  neighbour.  Before  breakfast,  a  walk  with  Sir 
Pitt  and  his  spud;  after  breakfast,  studies  (sueh  as  they  are)  in  the 
school-roQin ;  after  3chool-ro<Hn,  readkg  and  writing  about  lawyers,  leases, 
coal-mines,  canals,  with  Sir  Pitt  (whose  secretary  I  am  become) ;  after 
dinner,  Mr.  C^wlej^s  discourses  or  the  baronet's  backgammon;  during  both 
oi  which  amusements  my  lady  looks  on  with  equal  placidity.  She  has 
become  rather  more  interestmg  by  being  ailing  of  late,  whidi  has  brought 
a  new  visitor  to  the  Hall,  in  the  person  of  a  young  doctor.  Well,  my 
dear,  young  women  need  never  despair.  The  young  doctor  gave  a  certain 
friend  of  yours  to  understand  that,  if  she  chose  to  be  Mrs.  Glauber,  she 
was  welcome  to  ornament  the  surgery !  I  told  his  impudence  that  the 
gilt  pestle  and  mortar  was  quite  ornament  enough ;  as  if  I  was  bom, 
indeeiS,  to  be  a  country  surgeon's  wife.  Mr.  Glauber  went  home  seriously 
indisposed  at  his  rebuff,  took  a  cooling  draught,  and  is  now  quite  cured. 
Sir  Ktt  applauded  my  resolution  highly ;  he  would  be  sorry  to  lose  his 
little  secretary,  I  think ;  and  I  believe  the  old  wretch  likes  me  as  much  as 
it  is  in  Ids  nature  to  like  any  one.     Marry,  indeed  1  and  with  a  country 

apothecary,  after ^No,  no,  one  cannot  so  soon  forget  old  associations, 

about  which  I  will  talk  no  more.     Let  us  return  to  Humdrum  Hall. 

^'  Por  some  time  past  it  is  Humdrum  Hall  no  longer.  My  dear,  Miss 
Crawley  has  arrived  with  her  fat  horses,  fat  servants,  fat  spaniel — the 
great  rich  Miss  Crawley,  with  seventy  thousand  pounds  in  the  five  per 
cents.,  whom,  or  I  had  better  say  which,  her  two  brothers  adore.  She 
looks  very  apoplectic,  the  dear  soul ;  no  wonder  her  brothers  are  anxious 
about  her.  You  should  see  them  struggling  to  settle  her  cushions,  or  to 
hand  her  coffee  1  '  Whezr  I  come  into  the  country,'  she  says  (for  she  has  a 
great  deal  of  humour), '  I  leave  my  toady,  Miss  Briggs,  at  home.  My 
brothers  are  my  toadies  here,  my  dear,  and  a  pretty  pair  they  are ! ' 

"  When  she  comes  into  the  country  our  Hall  is  thrown  open,  and  for  a 
month,  at  least,  you  would  fancy  old  Sir  Walpole  was  come  to  life  again. 
We  have  dinner-parties,  and  drive  out  in  the  coach-and-four— the  foot- 
men put  on  th^  newest  canary-coloured  liveries;  we  drink  claret  and 
champagne  as  if  we  were  accustomed  to  it  every  day.  We  have  wax 
candles  in  the  school-room,  and  fires  to  warm  ourselves  with.  Lady 
Crawley  is  made  to  put  on  the  brightest  pea-green  in  her  wardrobe,  and 
my  pupils  leave  off  their  thick  shoes  and  tight  old  tartan  pelisses,  and 
wear  nlk  stockings  and  muslin  frocks,  as  fashionable  baronets'  daughters 
should.  Bose  came  in  yesterday  in  a  sad  plight — the  Wiltshire  sow  (an 
enormous  pet  of  hers)  ran  her  down,  and  destroyed  a  most  lovely  flowered 
lilac  silk  dress  by  dancing  over  it-— had  this  happened  a  week  ago.  Sir 
Pitt  would  have  sworn  frightfully,  have  boxed  the  poor  wretch's  ears,  and 
put  her  upon  bread  and  water  for  a  month.  All  he  said  was,  *  FU  serve 
you  out,  Miss,  when  your  aunt's  gone,'  and  laughed  off  the  accident  as 
quite  trivial.  Let  us  hope  his  wrath  will  have  passed  away  before  Miss 
Crawley's  departure.  I  hope  so,  for  Miss  Hose's  sake,  I  am  sure.  What 
a  charming  reconciler  and  peace-maker  money  is  1 

"  Another  admirable  effect  of  Miss  Crawley  and  her  seventy  thousand 
pounds  is  to  be  seen  in  the  conduct  of  the  two  brothers  Chrawley.     I 
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mean  tlie  baroaei  and  the  rector,  not  our  brotliers — but  the  former,  wLa 
hate  each  other  an  the  year  roimdfbeeome  quite  bving  at  Chiist^^  I  wrote 
to  yoa  last  year  how  the  abomioable  horseHraciiig  lector  was  in  the  habit 
of  preaching  dtunay  sermons'  at  us  at  church,  and  how  Sir  Pitt  snored  in 
answer — ^when  Miss  Crawley  arrives  there  is  no  such  thing  as  quarreling 
heard  of — ^the  Hall  yisits  the  Bectory,  and  vice  vend — ^the  parson  and  the 
baronet  talk  about  the  pigs  and  the  poachers,  and  the  county  business, 
in  the  most  affable  manner,  and  without  quarreling  in  their  cups,  I  believe 
——indeed  Miss  Crawley  won't  hear  of  thar  quarreling,  and  vows  that  she 
wiU  leave  her  money  to  the  Shropshire  Crawleys  if  they  offend  her.  If 
they  were  clever  pa^le  those  Shropshire  Crawleys  they  might  have  it  aD, 
I  think ;  but  the  Shn^pahire  Crawley  is  a  clergyman  like  his  Hampshire 
cousin,  and  mortally  offended  Miss  Crawley  (who  had  fled  thither  in  a  fit 
of  rage  against  her  impracticable  brethren)  by  some  strait-laced  notions 
of  morality.    He  would  have  prayers  in  the  house,  I  believe. 

"  Our  sennon-books  are  diut  up  when  lAiss  Cowley  arrives,  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  whom  she  abominates,  finds  it  convenient  to  go  to  town.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  young  dandy,  blood,  I  believe,  is  the  term.  Captain  Craw- 
lay  makes  his  qipearance,  aDud  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  know  what 
sent  of  a  person  he  is. 

''Well,  he  is  a  very  large  young  dandy.  He  is  six  feet  high,  and 
speaks  with  a  great  voice ;  imd  swears  a  gr^  deal ;  and  orders  about  the 
servants,  who  all  adore  him  nevertheless ;  for  he  is  very  generous  of  his 
money,  and  the  domestics  will  do  anything  for  him.  Last  week  the 
keepers  almost  killed  a  bailiff  and  his  man  who  came  down  from  London 
to  arrest  the  Captain,  and  who  were  found  lurking  about  the  Park  wall — 
they  beat  them,  ducked  them,  and  were  going  to  shoot  them  for  poachers, 
but  the  baronet  interfered. 

"  The  Captain  has  a  hcmiy  oontempt  for  his  father,  \  can  see,  and  calls 
him  an  old  jnd,  an  old  atob,  an.,  old  ekaw-baeon,  and  numberless  other 
pretty  names.  He  has  a  dreadful  reputation  among  the  ladies.  He 
brings  his  hunters  home  with  him,  lives  with  the  Squires  of  the  county, 
asks  whom  he  pleases  to  dinner,  and  Sir  Pitt  dares  not  say  no,  for  fear 
of  offending  Miss  Oawley,  and  missing  his  legacy  when  she  dies  of  her 
apoplexy.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  compliment  the  Captain  paid  me  P  I  must, 
it  is  so  pretty.  One  evening  we  actually  had  a  dance ;  there  was  Sir 
Huddktton  Fuddleston  and  his  family.  Sir  Giles  Wapshot  and  his  young 
ladies,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  more.  Well,  I  heard  him  say — '  By 
jove,  she  'a  a  neat  little  filly  I '  meaning  your  humble  servant ;  and  he  did 
me  the  honour  to  dance  two  country-dances  with  me.  He  gets  on  pretty 
gaily  with  the  young  Squires,  with  whcmi  he  drinks,  bets»  rides  and  talks 
about  hunting  and  shooting;  but  he  says  the  country  girls  are  bor^i 
indeed*  I  don't  think  he  is  &r  wrong.  You  should  see  the  oontempt  wiiii 
which  they  look  down  on  poor  me !  When  they  dance  I  sit  and  play 
the  piano  very  demurely ;  but  the  other  night  coming  in  rather  flushed 
froan  the  dining-room,  and  seeing  me  employed  in  this  way,  he  swore  out 
bud  that  I  was  the  best  dancer  in  the  room,  and  took  a  great  oath  thai 
he  would  have  the  fiddlers  firom  Mudbuiy. 

"  •  m  go  and  play  a  country-dance,'  said  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley,  very 
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readilj  (she  ia  a  little,  black-faced  old  voniao  in  a  tniban,  rather  crooked, 
and  mth  very  twinkling  eyes) ;  and  after  the  Captain  and  your  poor  little 
Bebecca  had  perfoimed  a  daiwe  together,  do  yon  know  she  actually  did  me 


the  honom  to  compliment  me  upon  my  stepe  I  Such  a  thing  vras 
never  heard  of  before;  the  prond  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley,  first  cousin  to 
the  Earl  of  Tiptof^  who  won  t  condescend  to  visit  Lady  Crawley,  except 
when  her  sister  ia  in  the  comitry.  Poor  Lady  Crawley  1  'during 
most  part  of  these  guetiea,'  she  is  up  stairs  taking  pills. 

*'  Mia.  Bute  has  all  of  a  sudden  taken  a  great  lutcy  to  me.  '  Hy  dear 
Hiss  Sharp,'  she  says, '  why  not  bring  over  your  ^Is  to  the  Bectory  ? 
— tlieir  cousins  will  be  so  happy  to  see  them.  I  biow  what  she  means. 
Signer  Clementi  did  not  teach  na  the  piano  for  nothing ;  at  which  price 
Vat.  Bute  hopes  to  get  a  professor  for  her  diildien.  I  can  see  through 
her  siJiemee,  as  though  she  told  them  to  me ;  but  I  shall  go,  as  I  am 
determined  to  make  myself  agreeable — ^is  it  not  a  poor  governess's  duty, 
who  has  not  a  friend  or  protector  in  the  world  P  The  Bactor's  wife  paid 
me  a  score  of  compliments  about  the  progress  my  pupils  made,  and 
tbonght,  no  doubt,  to  touch  my  heart — ^poor,  simple,  country  soul  1 — as  if 
I  cared  a  fig  about  my  pupils  ! 
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"  Tour  India  mnalin  and  your  pink  silk,  dearest  Amelia,  are  said  to 
become  me  very  well.  The;  are  a  good  deal  worn  now ;  but,  you  know, 
we  poor  girl*  can't  afford  detfraich«t  toiUtte*.  Happy,  happy  you  I  who 
have  but  to  drive  to  St.  James's  Street,  and  a  dear  mother  who  will  give 
you  any  thing  you  ask.     Farewell,  dearest  girl. 

"  Tout  affectionate 

"Bebecca. 

"  F.S.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  bees  of  the  Miaa  Blackbrooks 
(Admiral  Blackbrook's  daughters,  my  dear) :  fine  young  ladies,  with  dresses 
from  London,  when  Captau  Bawdon  selwted  poor  me  for  a  partner  1 


*'  Here  they  are.     'Tis  the  veiy  image  of  them.    Adieu,  adien  1 " 

When  Sts.  Bute  Crawley  (whose  artifices  our  ineenions  Bebeoca  had 
so  soon  disooreied)  bad  procured  from  Miss  Sharp  the  promise  of  a  visit, 
she  induced  the  all-powerful  Miss  Crawlev  to  make  the  necessary  applica- 
tion to  Sir  Ktt,  and  the  good-natured  old  lady,  who  loved  to  be  gay  her- 
self, and  to  see  every  one  gay  and  happy  round  about  her,  was  quit« 
churned,  and  ready  to  estabUsh  a  reconciliation  and  intimacy  between  her 
two  brothers.     It  was  therefore  agreed  that  the  young  people  of  both 
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families  should  yisit  each  other  frequeiitly  for  the  future,  and  the  friend- 
ship of  course  lasted  as  long  as  the  jovial  old  mediatrix  was  there  to  keep 
the  peace. 

'^Why  did  you  ask  that  scoundrel*  Bawdon  Crawley,  to  dine?"  said  the 
Bector  to  his  L&dy,  as  they  were  walking  home  through  the  park,  ''/don't 
want  the  fellow.  He  looks  down  upon  us  country  people  as  so  many  ' 
blackamoors.  He 's  never  content  unless  he  gets  my  yellow-sealed  wine, 
which  costs  me  ten  shillings  a  bottle,  hang  him  I  Besides,  he 's  such  an 
infernal  dbaracter — he  'a  a  gambler— -he's  a  drunkard — he 's  a  profligate 
in  every  way.  He 's  killed  a  man  in  a  duel — he 's  over  head  and  ears  in 
debt,  and  he 's  robbed  me  and  mine  of  the  best  part  of  Miss  Crawley's 
fortune.  Waxy  says  she  has  him  " — here  the  Bector  shook  his  fist  at  the 
moon,  with  something  very  like  an  oath,  and  added,  in  a  melancholious 

tone — ** ,  down  in  her  will  for  fifty  thousand;  and  there  won't  be  above 

thirty  to  divide." 

"I  think  she 's  going,"  said  the  Sector's  wife.  "  She  was  very  red  in 
the  face  when  we  left  dinner.     I  was  obliged  to  imlace  her." 

"  She  drank  seven  glasses  of  champagne,"  said  the  reverend  gentleman, 
in  a  low  voice ;  "and  filthy  champagne  it  is,  too,  that  my  brother  poisons 
us  with — ^but  you  women  never  biow  what 's  what." 

"  We  know  nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley. 

"She  drank  cherry-brandy  after  dinner,"  continued  his  Beverence, 
"and  took  curaiQao  with  her  coffee.  /  wouldn't  take  a  glass  for  a  five- 
pound  note :  it  blls  me  with  heart-bum.  She  can't  stand  it,  Mrs. 
Crawley— she  must  go— ^esh  and  blood  won't  bear  it  1  and  I  lay  five  to 
two,  Matilda  drops  in  a  year." 

Indulging  in  these  solemn  speculations,  and  thinking  about  his  debts, 
and  his  son  Jim  at  College,  and  Frank  at  Woolwich,  and  the  four  girls, 
who  were  no  beauties,  poor  things,  and  would  not  have  a  penny  but  what 
they  got  from  the  aunt's  expect^  legacy,  the  Bector  and  his  lady  walked 
on  for  a  while. 

"  Ktt  oan't  be  such  an  infernal  villain  as  to  sell  the  revenion  of  the 
living.  And  tiiat  Methodist  milksop  of  an  eldest  son  looks  to  Parlia- 
ment," oontinued  Mr.  Crawley,  after  a  pause. 

"  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  win  do  anything,"  said  the  Bectoi'e  wife.  "  We 
must  gei  Miss  Crawley  to  make  lum  promise  it  to  James." 

"  Pitt  will  promise  anythii^;,"  replied  the  brother.  **  He  promised 
he  'd  pay  my  college  bills,  when  my  uther  died :  he  promised  he  'd  build 
the  new  wing  to  tibe  Bectory :  he  promised  he  'd  let  me  have  Jibb's  field 
and  the  Six-acre  Meadow — and  much  he  executed  his  promises  I  And 
it's  to  this  man's  son — ^this  scoundrel,  gambler,  awindlery  murderer  of 
a  Bawdon  Crawley  that  Matilda  leaves  the  bulk  of  her  money.  I  say  it 's 
un-Chiistiaa.  By  Jove,  it  is.  The  infunous  dog  has  got  every  vice 
except  hypocrisy,  and  that  belongs  to  his  brother." 

"  Hush,  my  dearest  love  I  we  're  in  Sir  Pitt's  grounds,"  interposed  his 
wife. 

"  I  say  he  Jia«  got  every  vice,  Mrs.  CrawW.  Don't,  Ma'am,  bully  me. 
Didn't  he  shoot  Captain  Firebrace?  Didn't  he  rob  young  Lord  Dovedale 
at  the  <  Coooa-Tree  P '    Didn't  he  cross  the  fight  between  Bill  Soames  and 
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the  Ghesliire  Tnmip^  by  which  I  lost  forty  pound  P  You  know  he  did ; 
and  as  for  the  women,  why,  yon  heard  that  Wore  me,  in  my  own  magis^ 
irates  room 

"Par  Heaven's  sake,  !Mr.  Crawley,"  said  the  kdy,  *' spare  me  the 
details.'' 

'*  And  yon  ask  this  Tillain  intoyoorhooae  \"  continned  the  exasperated 
Bector.  *'  Yon,  the  mother  of  a  yoimg  family — ^the  wife  of  a  dergyman  of 
the  Chnrdi  of  Eng^nd.    By  Jove  1 " 

"  Bnte  Crawly,  yon  are  a  fool,"  said  the  Sector's  wife,  Beomfnily. 

"  Well,  Ma'am,  fo<^  or  noi--and  I  don't  say,  Martha,  I  'm  so  cler er  as 
jfOtf  are,  I  never  did.  But  I  won't  meet  Eawdon  Crawley,  that 's  flat. 
1 11  go  orer  to  Hnddleston,  that  I  will,  and  see  his  blaek  greyhound,  Mrs. 
Crawley ;  and  I  'U  nm  Lanodot  against  him  for  fifty.  By  Jove,  I  will ; 
or  agaiSost  any  dog  in  England.  But  I  won't  meet  that  beast  Bawdon 
Crawley." 

"  Mr.  Crawley,  you  are  intoxicated,  as  usual,"  replied  his  wife.  And 
the  next  morning,  when  the  Bector  woke,  and  called  for  small  beer,  she 
put  him  in  mind  of  his  promise  to  visit  Sir  Hnddleston  Fuddleston,  on 
Saturday,  and  as  he  knew  he  should  have  a  loei  nigkt^  it  was  agreed 
that  he  might  gallop  back  again  in  time  for  church  on  Sunday  morning. 
Thus  it  win  be  seen  that  the  parishioners  ci  Crawley  were  equally  happy 
in  their  squize  and  in  their  rector. 

Miss  Crawly  had  not  long  been  established  at  the  Hall  before  Bebecca's 
fiisdnations  had  won  the  heart  of  that  good-natured  London  rake,  as  they 
had  of  the  country  innocents  whom  we  have  been  describing.  Taking  her 
accustomed  drive,  one  day,  she  thought  fit  to  order  that' "  that  little  gover- 
ness" should  accompany  her  to  Mndbury.  Before  they  had  returned 
Bebeoca  had  made  a  conquest  of  her ;  having  made  her  laugh  four  times, 
and  amnsed  her  during  the  whole  of  the  little  journey. 

'*  Not  let  Miss  Sharp  dine  at  table  I "  said  she  to  Sir  Fitt,  who  had 
arranged  a  dinner  of  ceremony,  and  asked  all  the  neighbouring  baronets. 
**My  dear  creature,  do  you  suppose  I  can  talk  about  the  nursery  with 
Lady  Fuddleston,  or  discuss  justices'  business  with  that  goose,  old  Sir 
Giles  Wapshot  f  I  insist  npon  Miss  Sharp  appearing.  Let  Lady  Crawley 
remain  up  stairs,  if  there  is  no  room.  Bnt  little  Miss  Sharp  I  Why, 
she 's  the  onfy  person  fit  to  talk  to  in  the  county !" 

Of  course,  after  such  a  peremptory  order  as  this,  Miss  Sharp,  the 
goveniess,  received  commands  to  &ie  with  the  illustrious  company  below 
stairs.  And  when  Sir  Hnddleston  had,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony, 
handed  Miss  Crawly  into  dinner,  and  was  preparing  to  take  his  place  by 
her  side,  the  old  lady  cried  ont,  in  a  shriU  voice.  "  Becky  Sharp  I  Miss 
Sharp  1  Come  yon  and  sit  by  me  and  amnse  me ;  and  let  Sir  Huddkston 
ot  by  Lady  Wapshot." 

When  the  parties  were  over,  and  the  carriages  had  rolled  away,  theinsa* 
tiable  Miss  Crawley  would  say,  "  Come  to  my  dressing-room,  Becky,  and 
let  US  abttse  the  company," — ^which,  between  them,  this  pair  of  friends 
did  perfiscth'.  Old  Sir  Hnddleston  wheezed  a  great  deal  at  dinner ;  Sir 
Giles  Wi^hot  had  a  particularly  noisy  manner  of  imbibing  his  soup,  and 
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her  ladyship  a  wink  of  the  lefl  eye ;  all  of  which  Becky  caricatured  to 
admiration ;  as  well  as  the  particulars  of  the  night's  conversation ;  the 
politics ;  the  war ;  the  ouarter-sessions ;  the  famous  run  with  the  H.  H.» 
and  those  heavy  and  oreary  themes,  about  which  country  gentlemen 
converse.  As  for  the  Misses  Wapshots'  toilettes  and  Lady  Fuddleston'ft 
famous  yellow  hat,  Miss  Sharp  tore  them  to  tatters,  to  the  infinite  amuse- 
ment of  her  audience. 

«  My  dear,  you  are  a  perfect  troutmUe^**  Miss  Crawley  would  say.  "  I 
wish  you  could  come  to  me  in  London,  but  I  couldn't  make  a  butt  of  you 
as  I  do  of  poor  Briggs, — ^no,  no,  you  little  sly  creature^  you  are  too  dever 
—Isn't  she.  Firkin  r 

Mrs.  Firkin  (who  was  dressing  the  very  small  remnant  of  hair  which 
remained  on  Mss  Crawley's  pate),  flung  up  her  head  and  said,  "  I  think 
Miss  is  very  clever,"  with  the  most  killing  sarcastic  air.  In  fact,  Mrs. 
Firkin  had  that  natural  jealousy  which  is  one  of  the  main  principles  of  every 
honest  woman. 

After  rebuffing  Sir  Huddleston  Fuddleston,  Miss  Crawley  ordered  that 
Bawdon  Crawley  should  lead  her  into  dinner  every  day,  and  that  Becky 
should  follow  with  her  cushion— or  else  she  would  have  Becky's  arm  and 
Bawdon  with  the  pillow.  **  We  must  sit  together,"  she  said.  "  We're 
the  only  three  Christians  in  the  county,  my  love" — ^in  which  case,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  religion  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  the  county  of  Hants. 

Besides  bdng  such  a  fine  religionist.  Miss  Crawley  was,  as  we  have  said, 
an  Ultra-liberal  in  opinions  and  always  took  occasion  to  express  these  in 
the  most  candid  manner. 

"  What  is  birth,  my  dear  ?  "  she  would  say  to  Eebecca — "  Look  at  my 
brother  Pitt ;  look  at  the  Huddlestons,  who  have  been  here  since  Henry 
n.,  look  at  poor  Bute  at  the  parsonage ; — are  any  one  of  them  equal  to  you 
in  intelligence  or  breeding?  Equal  to  you — ^they  are  not  even  equal  to 
poor  dear  Briggs,  my  companion,  or  Bowls,  my  butler.  You,  my  love, 
are  a  little  paragon — ^positively  a  little  jewel — ^You  have  more  brains  than 
half  the  shire — ^if  merit  had  its  reward,  you  ought  to  be  a  Duchess — ^no, 
there  ought  to  be  no  duchesses  at  all — ^butyou  ought  to  have  no  superior, 
and  I  consider  you,  my  love,  as  my  equal  in  every  respect ;  and — will  you 
put  some  coals  on  the  fire,  my  dear ;  and  will  you  pick  this  dress  of  mme, 
and  alter  it,  you  who  can  do  it  so  well?"  So  this  old  philanthropist  used 
to  make  her  equal  run  of  her  eirands,  execute  her  millinery,  and  read  her  to 
sleep  with  French  novels,  every  night. 

At  this  time,  as  some  old  readers  maLj  recollect,  the  genteel  world  had 
been  thrown  into  a  considerable  state  of  excitement,  by  two  events,  which, 
as  the  papers  say,  might  give  employment  to  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe. 
Ensign  Shafton  had  run  away  with  Lady  Barbara  Fitzurse,  the  Earl  of 
Bruin's  daughter  and  heiress ;  and  poor  Vere  Vane,  a  gentleman  who,  up 
to  forty,  had  maintained  a  most  respectable  character  and  reared  a 
numerous  family,  suddenly  and  outrageously  left  his  home,  for  the  sake  of 
Mrs.  Bougemonl^  the  actress,  who  was  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

''  That  was  the  most  beautiful  part  of  dear  Lord  Nelson's  character," 
Miss  Crawley  said.  "  He  went  to  the  deuce  for  a  woman.  There  musi 
be  good  in  a  man  who  will  do  that.    I  adore  aU  imprudent  matches.— 
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What  I  like  best,  is  for  a  nobleman  to  many  a  miller's  daughter,  as  Lord 
Plowerdale  did — ^it  makes  all  the  women  so  angry — I  wish  some  great 
man  would  ran  away  with  you,  my  dear ;  I'm  sure  you're  pretty  enough/' 

"  Two  post-boys ! — Oh  1  it  would  be  delightful ! "  Eebecca  owned. 
^  "  And  what  I  like  next  best,  is,  for  a  poor  fellow  to  run  away  with  a 
rich  girl.    I  have  set  my  heart  on  Bawdon  running  away  with  some  one.'* 

"  A  rich  some  one,  or  a  poor  some  one  ?  " 

"Why,  you  goose  I  Bawdon  has  not  a  shilling  but  what  I  give  him* 
He  is  eribU  de  deite^—he  must  repair  his  fortunes,  and  succeed  in  the 
world.'* 

"  Is  he  very  derer  P  "  Bebecca  asked. 

^'  Clever,  my  love  P — not  an  idea  in  the  world  beyond  his  horses,  and 
his  regiment,  and  his  huntinff,  and  his  play ;  but  he  must  succeed — ^he  's 
so  de%htfully  wicked.  Bon  t  you  know  he  has  killed  a  man,  and  shot  an 
injured  father  through  the  hat  only  ?  He 's  adored  in  his  regiment ;  and 
all  the  young  men  at  Wattier's  and  the  Cocoa  Tree  swear  by  him.* 

When  Miss  Bebecca  Sharp  wrote  to  her  beloved  friend  the  account  of 
the  little  ball  at  Queen's  Oawley,  and  the  manner  in  which,  for  the  first 
time.  Captain  Crawley,  had  distinguished  her,  she  did  not,  strange  to 
relate,  give  an  altogether  accurate  account  of  the  transaction.  The  Captain 
had  dLstinguished  her  a  great  number  of  times  before.  The  Captain  had 
met  her  in  a  half-score  of  walks.  The  Captain  had  lighted  upon  her  in  a 
half-hundred  of  corridors  and  passages.  The  Captain  had  hung  over  her 
piano  twenty  times  of  an  evemng,  as  (My  Lady  was  now  up  stairs,  being 
ill,  and  nobody  heeded  her)  she  sang.  Ilie  Captain  had  written  her  notes 
(the  best  that  the  great  blundering  dragoon  could  devise  and  spell ;  but 
dulness  gets  on  as  well  as  any  other  qutdity  with  women).  But  when  he 
put  the  first  of  the  notes  into  the  leaves  of  the  song  she  was  singing,  the 
little  governess,  rising  and  looking  him  steadily  in  the  face,  took  up  the 
triangular  missive  damtily,  and  waved  it  about  as  if  it  were  a  cocked  hat, 
and  she,  advancing  to  the  enemy  popped  the  note  into  the  fire,  and 
made  him  a  very  low  curtsey,  and  went  back  to  her  place,  and  began  to 
sing  away  again  more  merrily  than  ever. 

"What's  thatP"  said  Miss  Crawley,  intenrupted  in  her  after-dinner 
doze  by  the  stoppage  of  the  music. 

"  It 's  a  false  note,"  Miss  Sharp  said,  with  a  laugh ;  and  Bawdon 
Crawley  famed  with  rage  and  mortification. 

Seeing  the  evident  partiality  of  Miss  Crawley  for  the  new  governess, 
how  good  it  was  of  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  not  to  be  jealous,  and  to  welcome 
the  young  lady  to  the  Bectory,  and  not  only  her,  but  Bawdon  Crawley, 
her  husband's  rival  in  the  Old  Maid's  five  per  cents. !  They  became  very 
fond  of  each  other's  society,  Mrs.  Crawley  and  her  nephew.  He  gave  up 
hunting :  he  declined  entertainments  at  Fuddleston :  he  would  not  dine 
with  the  mess  of  the  depot  at  Mudbury :  his  great  pleasure  was  to  stroll 

*  If  anyliody  conaiden  this  is  an  OYerdnwn  picture  of  a  noble  and  inflnential  daM  of 
peiions,  I  refer  them  to  contemporaneous  histories— such  as  Byion's  Memoirs,  for  instance; 
in  which  popular  illustntion  of  Vanity  Fair,  you  hare  the  morals  of  Richelien  and  the 
elegance  of  Dutch  Sam. 
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cnrer  to  Crawley  parsonage— wliitlier  Miss  Crawley  came  too ;  and  as  their 
iwfnmTnii.  was  ill,  why  not  the  childrrai  with  Miss  Sharp  ?  So  the  children 
(little  dean  !)  came  with  Miss  Sharp;  and  of  an  erening  some  of  the  party 
would  walk  bade  together.  Not  Miss  Crawly — she  preferred  her  car- 
riage— but  the  walk  over  the  Bectory  fields,  and  in  at  the  little  park 
wi^et,  and  through  the  dark  plantation,  and  up  the  checkered  avenue  to 
Queen's  Crawley,  was  charming  in  the  moonlight  to  two  such  byera  of 
the  picturesque  as  the  Captain  and  Miss  Bebecca. 

*'  0  those  stars,  those  stars  1  **  Miss  Eebecca  would  say,  turning  her 
twinkling  green  eyes  up  towards  them.  "I  fed  myself  abnost.a  spirit 
when  I  gaze  upon  them. 

"  O — ^ah — Gad — yes,  so  do  I  exactly,  MSss  Sharp,**  the  other  enthu- 
siast replied.  "You  don't  mind  my  cigar,  do  you,  Miss  Sharp  ?**  ^Css 
Sharp  loTcd  the  smell  of  a  cigar  out  of  doors  beyond  everything  in  the 
world — ^and  she  just  tasted  one  too,  in  the  prettiest  way  possible,  and  gave 
a  little  puff,  and  a  little  scream,  and  a  little  giggle,  and  restored  the  deli- 
cacy to  the  Captain ;  who  twirled  his  moustache,  and  straightway  puffed 
it  into  a  blaze  that  glowed  ^uite  red  in  the  dark  plantation,  and  swore — 
"  Jove — aw — Gad — ^aw — its  the  finest  segaw  I  ever  smoked  in  the 
world  aw,"  for  his  intellect  and  conversation  were  alike  biiQiant  and  be- 
coming to  a  heavy  young  dragoon. 

Old  Sir  Fitt,  who  was  talmig  his  pipe  and  beer,  and  tafldng  to  John 
Horrocks  about  a  "  ship  "  that  was  to  be  killed,  espied  the  pair  so  occu- 
pied firom  his  study-wmdow,  and  with  dreadful  oaths  swore  that  if  it 
wasn't  for  Miss  Crawley,  he  'd  take  Bawdon  and  bundle  un  out  of  doors, 
like  a  rogue  as  he  was. 

*'  He  be  a  bad  'n,  sure  enough,'*  Mr.  Horrocks  remarked ;  **  and  his  man 
Methers  is  wuss,  and  have  made  such  a  row  in  the  housekeeper's  room 
about  the  dinners  and  hale,  as  no  lord  would  make— but  I  think  Miss 
Sharp  's  a  match  for  'n.  Sir  Pitt,"  he  added,  after  a  pause. 

And  so,  in  truth,  she  was — ^for  father  and  son  too. 


CHAPTEE  Xa. 

E  A  bs\time:«tal  chapter. 

E   must  now  take  leave  of  iVrcadia,  aud 

those  amiable  people  pTOcUsing  the  rural 
TTrtttea  there,  and  travel  back  to  London, 
to  inquire  what  has  become  of  Miss  Amelia. 
"  We  don't  care  a  fig  for  her,"  writes 
some  unknown  correspondent  nith  a  pretty 
little  hand-writing  and  a  pink  seal  to  her 
note.  "  She  is  fade  and  insipid,"  and 
adds  some  more  kind  remarks  in  this  strain, 
whidi  I  should  never  have  repeated  at  all, 
hut  that  they  are  in  truth  prodigiously  com- 
[Jimentary  to  the  young  lady  whom  they 
concern. 

Has  the  beloved  reader,  in  his  experience 
of  soriety,  never  heard  similar  remarks  by 
good-natured  female  friends;  who  always 
-s;  wonder  what  you  can  see  in  Miss  Smith  that 
^.  ia  so  fascinating ;  or  what  could  induce  Major 
-=•  Jones  to  propose  for  that  silly  insignificant 
simpering  Miss  Thompson,  who  has  nothing  but  her  wax-doU  face  to 
recommend  her?  What  is  there  in  a  pair  of  pink  cheeks  and  blue  eyes 
foTsocrth  ?  these  dear  Moralists  ask,  and  hint  wisely  that  the  gifts  of  genius, 
the  accomplishments  of  the  mind,  the  mastery  of  Hangnail's  craestions, 
tBul  a  faidylike  knowledge  of  botany  and    geology,  the   gift  of  making  . 

riy,  the  power  of  nrtlSng  sonatas  in  the  Herz-manner,  and  so  forth,  are 
more  vaiunble  endowments  for  a  female,  than  those  fugitive  charms 
whkh  a  ieif  years  will  inevitably  tarnish.  It  is  quite  edifying  to  hear 
women  speculate  opon  the  worthlessness  and  the  duration  of  oeanty. 

Bnt  thongh  virtue  is  a  mnch  finer  thing,  and  those  hapless  creatures 
wfco  Bttffer  tinder  the  misfortune  of  good  looks  ought  to  be  continually  put 
in  mind  of  the  fate  which  awaits  them  ;  and  though,  very  likely,  theliBroic 
female  character  which  ladies  admire  is  a  more  glorious  and  beautiful 
ohject  than  the  kind,  fresh,  smfling,  artless,  tender  little  domejtic  goddess, 
whom  men  are  indined  to  worship— =yet  the  latter  and  inferior  sort  of 
women  uraat  have  this  consolation — that  the  men  do  admire  them  after  all ; 
a&d  that,  in  spite  of  dl  crtir  kind  friends'  warnings  and  protests,  wc  go  on 
in  onr  desperate  raror  and  foBy,  and  shall  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
Indeed,  for  my  own  part,  though  I  have  been  repeatedly  told  by  persons 
lor  vbrna  I  hare  ttie  greatest  respect,  that  Miss  Brown  is  an  insignificant 
drit,  and  Mrs.  WMte  has  nothing  bnt  ber^)(  minoia  chiffoane,  and  Mrs. 
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Black  has  not  a  word  to  say  for  herself ;  yet  I  know  that  I  have  had  the 
most  delightful  conversations  with  Mrs.  Black  (of  course,  mv  dear  Madam, 
they  are  inviolable) :  I  see  itll  the  men  in  a  cluster  round  Mrs.  White's 
chair :  all  the  young  feUows  battling  to  dance  with  Miss  Brown :  and  so 
I  am  tempted  to  think  that  to  be  despised  by  her  sex  is  a  very  great  com- 
pliment to  a  woman. 

The  young  ladies  in  Amelia's  society  did  this  for  her  very  satisfactorily. 
For  instance,  there  was  scarcely  any  point  upon  which  the  Miss  Osbomes, 
Greorge's  sisters,  and  the  Mesdemoiselles  Dobbin  agreed  so  well  as  in  their 
estimate  of  her  very  trifling  merits :  and  their  wonder  that  their  brothers 
could  find  any  charms  in  her.  "  We  are  kind  to  her,"  the  Misses  Osborne 
said,  a  pair  of  fine  black-browed  young  ladies  who  had  had  the  best  of 
governesses,  masters,  and  milliners;  and  they  treated  her  with  such 
extreme  kindness  and  condescension,  and  patronised  her  so  insufferably, 
that  the  poor  little  thing  was  in  fact  perfectly  dumb  in  their  presence,  and 
to  all  outward  appearance  as  stupid  as  they  thought  her.  She  made 
efforts  to  like  them,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  as  sisters  of  her  future  husband. 
She  passed  "  long  mornings  "  with  them — ^the  most  dreary  and  serious  of 
forenoons.  She  drove  out  solemnly  in  their  great  family  coach  with  them, 
and  Miss  Wirt  their  governess,  that  raw-boned  Vestal.  They  took  her  to 
the  ancient  concerts  by  way  of  a  treat,  and  to  the  oratorio,  and  to  St. 
Paul's-  to  see  the  charity  children,  where,  in  such  terror  was  she  of  her 
friends,  she  almost  did  not  dare  be  affected  by  the  hymn  the  children  sang. 
Their  house  was  comfortable ;  their  papa's  table  rich  and  handsome ;  their 
society  solemn  and  genteel ;  their  self-respect  prodigious ;  they  had  the 
best  pew  at  the  Foundling ;  all  their  habits  were  pompous  and  orderly, 
and  all  their  amusements  intolerably  dull  and  decorous.  After  eveiy  one 
of  her  visits  (and  O  how  glad  she  was  when  they  were  over !)  Miss  Osborne 
and  Miss  Maria  Osborne,  and  Miss  Will,  the  vestal  governess,  asked  each 
other  with  increased  wonder,  "What  could  Greorge  find  in  that  creature  ?" 

How  is  this  ?  some  carping  reader  exclaims.  How  is  it  that  Amelia, 
who  had  such  a  number  of  Mends  at  school,  and  was  so  beloved  there, 
comes  out  into  the  world  and  is  spumed  by  her  discriminating  sex?  My 
dear  Sir,  there  were  no  men  at  Miss  Pinkerton's  establishment  except  the 
old  dancing-master ;  and  you  would  not  have  had  the  girls  fall  out  aboiit 
him  ?  When  Greorge,  their  handsome  brother,  ran  off  directly  after  break- 
fast, and  dined  from  home  half-a-dozen  times  a-week;  no  wonder  the 
neglected  sisters  felt  a  little  vexation.  When  young  BuUock  (of  the  firm 
of  Hulker,  Bullock  and  Co.,  Bankers,  Lombard  Street)  who  had  been  making 
up  to  Miss  Maria  the  last  two  seasons,  actually  asked  Amelia  to  dance 
the  cotillon,  could  you  expect  that  the  former  young  lady  should  be 
pleased  ?  And  yet  she  said  she  was,  like  an  artless  forgiving  creature. 
"  I  'm  so  delighted  you  like  dear  Amelia,"  she  said  quite  eagerly  to  Mr. 
Bullock  after  the  dance.  "  She's  engaged  to  my  brother  Gteorge ;'  there  'a 
not  much  in  her,  but  she's  the  best-natured  and  most  unaffected  young 
creature :  at  home  we're  aU  so  fond  of  her."  Dear  girl !  who  can  calcu- 
late the  depth  of  affection  expressed  in  that  enthusiastic  so  ? 

Miss  Wirt  and  these  two  affectionate  young  women  so  earnestly  and 
frequently  impressed  upon  George  Osborne's  mind  the  enormity  of  the 
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sacrifice  he  was  making,  and  his  romantic  generosity  in  throwing  himself 
awaj  npon  Amelia,  that  I  'm  not  sure  but  that  he  really  thought  he  was 
one  of  the  most  deserving  characters  in  the  British  army,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  be  loved  with  a  good  deal  of  easy  resignation. 

Somehow,  although  he  left  home  every  morning,  as  was  stated,  and 
dined  abroad  six  days  in  the  week,  when  his  sister  believed  the  infatuated 
youth  to  be  at  Miss  Sedley's  apron-strings :  he  was  not  always  with  Amelia, 
whilst  the  world  supposed  hnn  at  her  feet.  Certain  it  is  that  on  more 
occasions  than  one,  when  Captain  Dobbin  called  to  look  for  his  friend, 
Miss  Osborne  (who  was  very  attentive  to  the  Captain,  and  anxious  to  hear 
his  military  stories,  and  to  know  about  the  hetdth  of  his  dear  Mamma), 
Miss  Osborne  would  laughingly  point  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  square, 
and  say,  "  Oh,  you  must  go  to  the  Sedley's  to  ask  for  George ;  we  never 
see  him  from  morning  till  night."  At  which  kind  of  speech  the  Captain 
would  laugh  in  ratheran  absurd  constrained  manner,  and  turn  oif  the  con- 
versation, like  a  consummate  man  of  the  world,  to  some  topic  of  general 
interest,  such  as  the  Opera,  the  Prince's  last  ball  at  Carlton  House,  or 
the  weather — that  blessing  to  society. 

"  What  an  innocent  it  is,  that  pet  of  yours,"  Miss  Maria  would  then 
say  to  Miss  Jane,  upon  the  Captain's  departure.  ''  Did  you  see  how  he 
blushed  at  the  mention  of  poor  George  on  duty  ?" 

"It's  a. pity  Frederic  Bullock  hadn't  some  of  his  modesty,  Maria," 
replies  the  dder  sister,  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

"  Modesty !  Awkwardness  you  mean,  Jane.  I  don't  want  Frederic  to 
trample  a  hole  in  my  muslin  frock,  as  Captain  Dobbin  did  in  your's  at  Mrs. 
Perkins'." 

"In  your  frock,  he,  he!  How  could  he?  Wasn't  he  dancing  with 
Amelia?" 

The  fact  is,  when  Captain  Dobbin  blushed  so,  and  looked  so  awkward, 
he  remembered  a  circumstance  of  which  he  did  not  think  it  was  necessary 
to  inform  the  young  ladies,  viz.  that  he  had  been  calling  at  Mr.  Sedley's 
house  already,  on  the  pretence  of  seeing  George,  of  course,  and  Gkorge 
wasn't  there,  only  poor  little  Amelia,  with  rather  a  sad  wistful  face,  seated 
near  the  drawing-room  window,  who,  after  some  very  trifling  stupid  talk, 
ventured  to  ask,  was  there  any  truth  in  the  report  that  the  regiment  was 
soon  to  be  ordered  abroad ;  and  had  Captain  Dobbin  seen  Mr.  Osborne 
that  day? 

The  regiment  was  not  ordered  abroad  as  yet ;  and  Captain  Dobbin  had 
not  seen  Greorge.  "  He  was  with  his  sister,  most  likely,"  the  Captain  said. 
"  Should  he  go  and  fetch  the  truant  ?"  So  she  gave  him  her  hand  kindly 
and  gratefully :  and  he  crossed  the  square ;  and  she  waited  and  waited, 
but  Greorge  never  came. 

Poor  HtUe  tender  heart !  and  so  it  goes  on  hoping  and  beating,  and 
longing  and  trusting.  You  see  it 's  not  much  of  a  life  to  describe,  lliere  's 
not  much  of  what  you  call  incident  in  it.  Only  one  feeling  all  day — ^when 
wiU  he  come  ?  only  one  thought  to  sleep  and  wake  upon.  I  believe  George 
was  playing  billiards  with  Captain  Cannon  in  Swallow  Street  at  the  time 
when  AineBa  was  asking  Captain  Dobbin  about  him ;  for  he  was  a  jolly 
sociable  fellow,  and  excellent  in  all  games  of  skill. 

h2 
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Once,  after  tliree  days  of  abseiwB,  Mias  AmeUa  put  on  her  Iraonet,  and 
wtually  invaded  the  Oaborne  house.  "  ^\'bat !  leave  our  brother  to  come 
tons?"  said  the  young  hidiea.  "  Have  you  had  a  quarrel,  Amelia  ?  Do 
tell  U3 ! "  No,  indeed,  there  had  boen  no  quwrel.  "  Who  could  quarrel 
wMi  him,"  says  she,  with  her  eyea  filled  with  tears.  8he  only  came  over 
to —  to  see  her  dear  firienda  ;  they  had  not  met  for  so  long.  And  this 
day  she  was  ao  perfectly  atupid  and  awkward,  that  the  Mus  Oabonies 
■nd  their  govemosa,  who  rtared  after  her  as  she  went  sadly  away,  wondered 
moK  than  ever  what  George  could  see  in  poor  httle  Amelia. 


Of  course  th»f  did.  How  was  ehe  to  bare  thnt  timid  httle  heart  for 
the  inspertion  of  tlune  youi^  ladies  with  their  bold  blaok  eyes  ?  It  was 
best  that  it  should  shriolc  and  liide  itse^.  I  know  the  Miss  Oabomaa 
weie  excellent  critics  of  a  Casbmeie  shawl,  or  a  |nnk  satin  alip ;  and  when 
Uiss  Turner  had  her'a  died  purple,  and  made  into  a  epeoeer;  aod  whfst 
Miss  Pickford  hod  her  ermine  tippet  twisted  into  a  muff  aad  tiinusi^af 
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I  wammt  you  tlie  changes  did  not  esespe  the  two  inteDigent  yoang 
vfomen.  before  mentioned.  But  there  are  things,  look  you,  of  a  finer 
texture  than  iur  or  satin,  and  all  Solomou'ft  glories,  and  all  the  wtardrobe 
of  the  Queen  of  Sheba ; — things  whereof  the  beauty  escapes  the  eyes  of 
many  connoisseurs.  And  there  are  sweet  modest  little  souls  on  which  you 
light,  fragrant  and  blooming  tenderly  in  quiet  shady  places ;  and  there 
are  garden^omaments,  as  big  as  brass  warming-pans,  that  are  fit  to  stare 
the  sttn- itself  out  of  countenance.  Miss  Sedley  was  not  of  the  sou-flower 
smrt ;  and  I  s&y  it  is  out  of  the  rules  of  all  proportion  to  dcaw  a  violet  of 
the  size  of  a  double  dahlia. 

Ko,  indeed ;  the  life  of  a  good  young  girl  who  is  in  the  paternal  nest 
as  yet,  can't  have  many  of  those- thrilling  incidents  to  which  the  heroine  of 
ronumee  commonly  lays  claim.  Snares  or  shot  may  take  off  the  old  birds 
foraging  without — ^hawks  may  be  abroad,  from  wliich  they  escape  ov  by 
whom  they  suffer;  but  the  young  ones  in  the  nest  have  a  pretty  comfortable 
unromantic  sort  of  existence  in  the  down  and  the  stfaw,  till  it  comes  to 
their  turn,  too,  to  get  on  the  wing.  While  Becky  Sharp  was  on  her  own 
wing  in  the  country,  hopping  on  all  sorts  of  twigs,  and  amid  a  multiplicity 
of  traps,  and  peeking  up  her  food  quite  harmless  and  successful,  Amelia 
lay  snng  in  her  home  of  ttossell  Square ;  if  she  went  into  the  world,  it  was 
under  the  guidance  of  the  elders ;  nor  did  it  seem  that  any  evil  could  be&l 
her  or  that  opulent  cheery  comfortable  home  in  which  she  was  affection- 
ately shehered.  Mamma  had  her  morning  duties,  and  her  daily  drive,  and 
that  delightful  round  of  visits  and  shopping  which  forms  the  amusement, 
or  the  profession  as  you  may  call  it,  of  the  rich  London  lady.  Papa  con- 
ducted his  mysterious  operations  in  the  city — a  stirring  place  in  those 
days,  when  war  was  raging  all  over  Europe,  and  empires  were  beidg 
staked ;  when  the  "  Courier  "  newspaper  had  tens  of  thousands  of  sub- 
seribers ;  when  one  day  brought  you  a  battle  of  Yittoria,  another  a  burning 
of  Moscow,  or  a  newsman's  horn  blowing  down  Eussell  Square  about 
dinner-time  announced  such  a  fact  as — **  Battle  of  Leipsic — six  hundred 
thousand  men  engaged — total  defeat  of  the  French — two  hundred  thousand 
kiUed."  Old  Sedley  once  or  twice  came  home  with  a  very  grave  face;  and 
no  wonder,  when  such  news  as  this  was  agitating  all  the  hearts  and  all  the 
Stocks'  of  Europe. 

Meanwhile  matters  went  on  in  Russell  Square,  Bloomsbury,  just  as  if 
matters  in  Europe  were  not  in  the  least  disorganised.  The  retreat  from 
Leipsic  made  no  difference  in  the  number  of  meals  Mr.  Sambo  took  in  the 
servant's  hall ;  the  allies  poured  into  France,  and  the  dinner-bell  rang  at 
five  o'dock  just  as  usual.  I  don't  think  poor  Amelia  cared  anything  about 
Brieime  and  Montmirail,  or  was  fairly  interested  in  the  war  until  the 
abdication  of  the  Emperor;  when  she  clapped  her  hands  and  said  prayers, — 
oh,  how  grateful !  and  flung  herself  into  Greorge  Osborne's  arms  with  all 
her  soul,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  body  who  witnessed  that  ebullition 
of  sentiment.  The  fact  is,  peace  was  declared,  Europe  was  going  to  be  at 
rest ;  the  Corsican  was  overthrown,  and  Lieutenant  Osborne's  regiment 
would  not  be  ordered  on  service.  That  was  the  way  in  which  Miss 
Amelia  reasoned.  The  fate  of  Europe  was  Lieutenant  George  Osborne  to 
her.    His  dangers  being  over,  she  sang  to  Heaven.     He  was  her  Europe : 
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her  emperor :  her  allied  monarchs  and  august  prince  regent.  He  was  her 
sun  and  moon ;  and  I  believe  she  thought  the  grand  illumination  and  ball 
at  the  Mansion  House,  given  to  the  sovereigns,  were  especially  in  honour 
of  Greorge  Osborne. 

We  have  talked  of  shift,  self,  and  poverty,  as  those  dismal  instructors 
under  whom  poor  Miss  Becky  Sharp  got  her  education.  Now,  love  was 
Miss  Amelia  Sedley's  last  tutoress,  and  it  was  amazing  what  progress  our 
young  lady  made  under  that  popular  teacher.  In  the  course  of  fifteen 
or  eighteen  months'  daily  and  constant  attention  to  this  eminent  finishing 
governess,  what  a  deal  of  secrets  Amelia  learned,  which  Miss  Wirt  and  the 
black-eyed  young  ladies  over  the  way,  which  old  Miss  Finkerton  of  Chiswick 
herself,  had  no  cognizance  of  1  As,  indeed,  how  should  any  of  those  prim 
and  reputable  virgins  P  With  Misses  P.  and  W.  the  tender  passion  is  out 
of  the  question:  I  would  not  dare  to  breathe  such  an  idea  regarding  them. 
Miss  Maria  Osborne,  it  is  true,  was  "attached"  to  Mr.  Frederic  Augustus 
BuUock,  of  the  firm  of  Hulker,  Bullock,  &  Bullock ;  but  her's  was  a  most 
respectable  attachment,  and  she  woidd  have  taken  Bullock  Senior,  just  the 
same,  her  mind  being  fixed  as  that  of  a  well-bred  young  woman  should 
be, — upon  a  house  in  Park  Lane,  a  country  house  at  Wimbledon,  a  hand- 
some chariot,  and  two  prodigious  tall  horses  and  footmen,  and  a  fourth  of 
the  annual  profits  of  the  eminent  firm  of  Hulker  &  Bullock,  all  of  which 
advantages  were  represented  in  the  person  of  Frederic  Augustus.  Had 
orange  blossoms  been  invented  then  (those  touching  emblems  of  female 
purity  imported  by  us  from  France,  where  people's  daughters  are  univer- 
sally sold  in  marriage),  ^iiss  Maria,  I  say,  woidd  have  assumed  the  spotless 
wfeath,  and  stepped  into  the  travelling  carriage  by  the  side  of  gouty,  old, 
bald-headed,  bottle-nosed  Bullock  Senior;  and  devoted  her  beautiful 
existence  to  his  happiness  with  perfect  modesty, — only  the  old  gentleman 
was  married  already ;  so  she  bestowed  her  young  affections  on  the  junior 
partner.  Sweet,  blooming,  orange  flowers !  The  other  day  I  saw  Miss 
Trotter  (that  was),  arrayed  in  them,  trip  into  the  travelling  carriage  at  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  and  Lord  Methuselah  hobbled  in  after.  With 
what  an  engaging  modesty  she  pulled  down  the  blinds  of  the  chariot — 
the  dear  innocent  1  There  were  half  the  carriages  of  Vanity  Fair  at  the 
weddiug. 

This  was  not  the  sort  of  love  that  finished  Amelia's  education ;  and  in 
the  course  of  a  year  turned  a  good  young  girl  into  a  good  young  woman — 
to  be  a  good  wife  presently,  when  the  happy  time  should  come.  This 
young  person  (perhaps  it  was  very  imprudent  in  her  parents  to  encourage 
her,  and  abet  her  in  such  idolatry  and  silly  romantic  ideas)  loved,  with  all 
her  heart,  the  young  officer  in  his  Migesty's  service  with  whom  we  have 
made  a  brief  acquaintance.  She  thought  aoout  him  the  very  first  moment 
on  waking;  and  his  was  the  very  last  name  mentioned  in  her  prayers. 
She  never  had  seen  a  man  so  beautiful  or  so  clever :  such  a  figure  on 
horseback :  such  a  dancer  :  such  a  hero  in  general.  Talk  of  the  Prince's 
bow!  what  was  it  to  George's?  She  had  seen  Mr.  Brummell,  whom 
every  body  praised  so.  Compare  such  a  person  as  that  to  her  Greorge ! 
Not  amongst  all  the  beaux  at  the  Opera  (and  there  were  beaux  in  those 
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days  with  actual  opera  hats)  was  there  any  one  to  equal  him.  He  was 
only  good  enough  to  be  a  fairy  prince ;  and  oh,  what  magnanimity  to  stoop 
to  such  a  humble  Cinderella !  Miss  Pinkerton  would  have  tried  to  check 
this  blind  dcYotion  very  likely,  had  she  been  Amelia's  confidante ;  but  not 
with  much  success,  depend  upon  it.  It  is  in  the  nature  and  instinct  of 
some  women.  Some  are  made  to  scheme,  and  some  to  love ;  and  I  wish 
any  respected  bachelor  that  reads  this  may  take  the  sort  that  best  likes  him. 

While  under  this  oyerpowering  impression.  Miss  Amelia  neglected  her 
twelye  dear  friends  at  Ghiswick  most  cruelly,  as  such  selfish  people  com- 
monly will  do.  She  had  but  this  subject,  of  course,  to  think  about ;  and 
Miss  Saltire  was  too  cold  for  a  confidante,  and  she  couldn't  bring  her  mind 
to  ten  Miss  Swartz,  the  woolly-haired  young  heiress  from  St.  Kitt's.  She 
had  little  Laura  Martin  home  for  the  hoGd^s ;  and  my  belief  is,  she 
made  a  confidante  of  her,  and  promised  that  Laura  should  come  and  live 
with  her  when  she  was  married,  and  gave  Laura  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  passion  of  Iotc,  which  must  have  been  singularly  useful 
and  novel  to  that  little  person.  Alas,  alas !  I  fear  she  had  not  a  well- 
regulated  mind. 

What  were  her  parents  doing,  not  to  keep  this  little  heart  from  beating 
so  fast?  Old  Sedley  did  not  seem  much  to  notice  matters.  He  was 
graver  of  late,  and  his  City  affairs  absorbed  him.  Mrs.  Sedley  was  of  so 
easy  and  uninquisitive  a  nature,  that  she  wasn't  even  jealous.  Mr.  Jos. 
was  away,  being  besieged  by  an  Irish  widow  at  Cheltenham.  Amelia  had 
the  house  to  herself — ah  !  too  much  to  herself  sometimes — ^not  that  she 
ever  doubted ;  for,  to  be  sure,  Greorge  must  be  at  the  Horse-Guards  ;  and 
he  can't  always  get  leave  from  Chatham ;  and  he  must  see  his  friends  and 
sisters,  and  mingle  in  society  when  in  town  (he  such  an  ornament  to  every 
sodety !)  ;  and  when  he  is  with  the  regiment,  he  is  too  tired  to  write  long 
letters.  I  know  where  she  kept  that  packet  she  had — and  can  steal  in 
and  out  of  her  chamber  Uke  lachimo — ^like  lachimo  ?  No — ^that  is  a  bad 
part.  I  will  only  act  Moonshine,  and  peep  harmless  into  the  bed  where 
faith  and  beauty  and  innocence  lie  dreaming. 

But  if  Osborne's  were  short  and  soldierlike  letters,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  were  Miss  Sedley's  letters  to  Mr.  Osborne  to  be  published,  we  should 
have  to  extend  this  novel  to  such  a  multiplicity  of  volumes  as  not  the  most 
sentimental  reader  could  support ;  that  she  not  only  filled  sheets  of  large 
paper,  but  crossed  them  with  the  most  astonishing  perverseness ;  that  she 
wrote  whole  pages  out  of  poetry-books  without  the  least  pity ;  that  she 
imderlined  words  and  passages  with  quite  a  frantic  emphasis ;  and,  in  fine, 
gs¥e  the  usual  tokens  of  her  condition.  She  wasn't  a  heroine.  Her  letters 
were  fuU  of  repetition.  She  wrote  rather  doubtful  grammar  sometimes, 
and  in  her  verses  took  all  sorts  of  liberties  with  the  metre.  But  oh,  mes- 
dames,  if  you  are  not  allowed  to  touch  the  heart  sometimes  in  spite  of 
syntax,  and  are  not  to  be  loved  until  you  all  know  the  difference  between 
trimeter  and  tetrameter,  may  all  Poetry  go  to  the  deuce,  and  every  school- 
master perish  miserably ! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

aENTIKENTAI.   AND   OTHEHniSX. 

FKAB  the  geaUeraan  to  whoK  Idisa 
Amelia's  letters  weK  addreased   was 
rather  an  obdurate  mtic.      Sudt  a 
iiBmb«T  of  notes  followed  Lieutenimt 
OaboFoe  about  the  eonAtry,  that  he 
became  akaoat  adtamed  of  the  jokea 
of  hJ9  mesa^'omit  compa&ioiiB  regard- 
ing them,  uid  oidered  his  savant  Kver 
to  deliver  them,  except  at  his  private 
apertmcmt.    He  vaa  seen  lighting  his 
cigar  with  one,  to  the  horror  of  Cafitain 
Dobbin,  who,  it  is  my  belief,  would 
have  given  a  bank-note  for  the  doen- 
went. 
For  some  time  Geoi^  strove  to  Iteep  the  liaison  a  secret.     There  tmu  a. 
woman  in  the  case,  that  he  admitted.  "And  not  the  first  either,  "said  Ensign 
Spooney  to  Ensign  Stnbbles.    "That  Osborne's  a  devil  of  a  fellow.    Tber« 
was  a  judge's  daughter  at  Demerara  went  almost  mad  about  him  ;    thea 
th«B  was  that  bwuliSil  qnadrooo  girl.  Miss  Pje,  at  St,  Vineent'a,  you 
know ;  and  since  he 's  been  home,  they  say  he 's  a  regtdar  Don  Giovanni, 

Stobbles  and  Spooney  thought  that  to  be  a  "  regular  Don  Giovaini  by 
Jove"  was  one  of  the  finest  qualities  a  man  could  possess  ;  and  Osbmne's 
reputatiim  was  prodigious  amongst  the  young  men  of  the  regiment.  He 
was  famous  in  field-sports,  famous  at  a  song,  famous  on  parade ;  free  with 
his  money,  which  was  bountifully  supplied  by  his  father.  His  coats  were 
better  made  than  any  man's  in  the  regiment,  and  he  had  more  of  them. 
He  waa  adored  by  the  men.  He  conld  drink  more  than  any  officer  of  the 
whole  mess,  including  old  Heavytop,  the  cobncl.  He  could  spar  better 
than  Knuckles,  the  private  (who  would  have  been  a  corporal  but  for  hia 
dmnkemiesB,  and  who  had  been  in  the  prize-ring) ;  and  waa  the  beet  battfir 
and  bowlsr,  oat  and  out,  of  the  regimental  dub.  He  rode  hia  own  hwse. 
Greased  Lightning,  and  won  the  Garrison  cup  at  Cluebec  races.  Tbece 
were  other  people  beudes  AmdJa  who  worsypped  him.  Stubbles  and 
Spo<Hiey  thought  him  s  sort  of  ApoUo  ;  Dobinn  took  him  to  be  an  Admi- 
rable Crichton  ;  and  Mrs.  Mt^or  6'Dowd  acknowledged  he  was  an  elegant 
young  fellow,  and  put  her  in  mind  of  Fitzjurld  Fogarty,  Lwd  Castle- 
fogarty's  second  son. 

Well,  Stubbles  and  Spooney  and  the  rest  indulged  in  most  romantic  con- 
jectures regarding  this  female  correspondence  of  Osborne's, — opining  that 
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it  vas^  a  Biuilifiss  in  Loudon,  who  was  in  lo¥e  with  himv— OS  thafc  it  was 
a  Greneral^s  daughter,  who  was  .engaged  to  somebody  else^  and  madly 
attadiedto  him, — or  that  it  waa  a  Member  of  Fajrliadnent's  hidy,  whor  pro- 
posad  four  horses  and  au  elopement, — or  that  it  waa  some  other  victim 
of  a  passion  delightfully  exciting,  romantic,  and  disgEacefid  to  all  pairtiea^ 
on  ncaa  of  whieh  conjectwes  would  Osborne  tiurow  the  leaai  light, 
leairkig  hia  young  adiairers  aad  frienda  to  invent  and  arrange  their  whole 
history. 

And  the  real  stats  of  the  case  woidd  never  have  been  known  at  all  in  the 
r^gjoaent  but  for  Captain  Dobbrn's  indiBcreticai^  The  Captain  was  eating 
his  breakfast  one  day  in  the  mess-room,  while  Cackle,  the  assistant-burgeon, 
and  the  two  above-namad  wortkieawere  speculating  uf»0Q  Osborne's  intrigue 
— Stubbles  holding  out  that  the  lady  was  a  Duchess  about  Queen  Char- 
lotte's, oouit^  and  Cackle  vowing  she  was  an  (^ra-singer  of  the  worst 
reputation.  At  this  idea  Dobbin  became  so  moved,  that  though  his 
mouth  was  full  of  egg  and  bread*aiid-bniter  at  the  time,  and  though  he 
ought  mat  to  have  spoken  at  all,  yet  he  couldn't  help  blurting  out,  "  Cackk, 
you  'le  a  tJitopid  fooL  You  're  alwayth  talking  nonthent^i  and  thcandal. 
Othbome  ith  not  going  to  run  off  with  a  Duchess  or  ruin  a  milliner*  Miss 
Sedky  is  one  of  the  most  charming  young  women  that  ever  lived.  He 's 
been  engaged  to  her  ever  so  long ;  and  the  man  who  caUs  her  names  had 
better  not  do  so  in  my  heating."  With  which,  turning  exceedingly  red, 
Dobbin  ceased  speaking,  and  sdmost  choked  himself  with  a  cup  of  tea.  The 
story  was  over  the  regiment  in  half-an-hour ;  and  that  very  evening  Mrs. 
Major  O'Dowd  wrote  off  to  her  sister  Glorvina  at  O'Dowdstown  not  to 
huiary  from  Dublin, — young  Osborne  being  prematurely  engaged  already. 

3be  eompUmented  the  Lieutenant  in  an  appropriate  speech  ovev  a  glass 
of  whisky-toddy  that  evening,  and  he  went  home  perfectly  furioua  to 
quarrel  with  Dobbin,  (who  had  declined  Mrs.  Major  O'Dowd's  party,  and 
sat  in  his  own  room  playing  the  flute,  and,  1  believe,  writing  poetry  in  a 
veiy  melancholy  manner) — to  quarrel  with  Dobbin  for  belaraying  his  seeret. 

"  Who  the  deuce  asked  you  to  talk  about  my  affairs,"  Osborne  shouted 
indignantly.  **  Why  the  devil  is  all  the  regiment  to  know  that  1  am  going 
to  be  married?  Why  is  that  tattling  old  harridan,  Peggy  O'Dowd,  to 
make  free  with  my  name  over  her  d — d  supper-table,  and  advertise  my 
engagement  over  the  three  kingdoms  ?  After  all,  what  right  have  you  to 
sa^  I  001  engaged,  (x  to  meddle  in  my  business  at  all,  Dobbin  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  me," —  Captain  Dobbin  began. 

"  Seems  be  hanged,  Dobbin,"  his  junior  interrupted  him.  "  I  am 
under  obligations  to  you,  I  know  it,  a  d---d  deal  too  well  to» ;  but  I  won 't 
be  a^ays  sermonised  by  you  because  you  're  ^ve  years  my  senior.  I  'm 
bmged  if  I  'U  stand  your  airs  of  superiority  and  infernal  pity  and  patron- 
age. Pity  and  patronage!  I  shoo^  like  to  know  is.  what  I'm  your 
inferior  ?  " 

"Are  you  engaged?  "  Captain  Dobbin  interposed. 

"  What  the  devil's  that  to  you  or  any  one  here  if  I  am  ?  " 

"  Are  you  ashamed  of  it  ?  "  Dobbin  resumed. 

"  What  right  have  you  to-  ask  me  that  question,  sir  ?  I  should  like  to 
know,"  Gtoorge  said. 
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"  Gk>od  God,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  want  to  break  off?"  asked 
Dobbin,  starting  up. 

"  In  other  words,  you  ask  me  if  I  'm  a  man  of  honour,"  said  Osborne, 
fiercely ;  "  is  that  what  you  mean  ?  You'ye  adopted  such  a  tone  regarding 
me  lately  that  I  'm if  I  'U  bear  it  any  more." 

"  What  have  I  done  ?  I  've  told  you  you  were  neglecting  a  sweet  girl, 
George.  I  Ve  told  you  that  when  you  go  to  town  you  ought  to  go  to  her, 
and  not  to  the  gambling-houses  about  St.  James's.^ 


>i 


"  You  want  your  money  back,  I  suppose,"  said  George,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Of  course  I  do— I  always  did,  didn  t  IP*'  says  Dobbin.  "  You  speak 
like  a  generous  fellow." 

"  No,  hang  it,  William,  I  beg  your  pardon  " — here  George  interposed 
in  a  fit  of  remorse;  ''you  have  been  my  friend  in  a  hundred  ways. 
Heaven  knows.  You've  got  me  out  of  a  score  of  scrapes.  When 
Crawley  of  the  Guards  won  that  sum  of  money  of  me  I  should  have  been 
done  but  for  you  -.  I  know  I  should.  But  you  shouldn't  deal  so  hardly 
with  me ;  you  shouldn't  be  always  catechizing  me.  *  I  am  very  fond  of 
Amelia ;  I  adore  her,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  .Don't  look  angry.  She's 
faultless ;  I  know  she  is.  But  you  see  there 's  no  fun  in  winning  a  thing 
unless  you  play  for  it.  Hang  it :  the  regiment's  just  back  from  the  West 
Indies,  I  must  have  a  Uttle  flmg,  and  then  when  I  'm  married  I  'U  reform ; 
I  will  upon  my  honour,  now.  And — I  say — ^Dob — don't  be  angiy  with 
me,  and  I  'U  give  you  a  hundred  next  month,  when  I  know  my  father  will 
stand  something  handsome ;  and  I'U  ask  Heavytop  for  leave,  and  I  '11  go 
to  town,  and  see  Amelia  to-morrow — ^there  now,  will  thai  satisfy  you?" 

*'  It's  impossible  to  be  long  angry  with  you,  George,"  said  the  good- 
natured  Captain ;  "  and  as  for  the  money,  old  boy,  you  know  if  I  wanted 
it  you  'd  share  your  last  shilling  with  me." 

"  That  I  would,  by  Jove,  Dobbin,"  George  said,  with  the  greatest  gene- 
rosity, though  by  the  way  he  never  had  any  money  to  spare. 

"  Only  I  wish  you  had  sown  those  wild  oats  of  yours,  George.  If  you 
could  have  seen  poor  Kttle  Miss  Emmy's  face  when  she  asked  me  about 
you  the  other  day,  you  would  have  pitched  those  billiard-baUs  to  the  deuce. 
Go  and  comfort  her,  you  rascal.  Go  and  write  her  a  long  letter.  Do 
something  to  make  her  happy ;  a  very  little  wiU." 

*'  I  believe  she 's  d— d  fond  of  me,"  the  Lieutenant  said,  with  a  self- 
satisfied  air ;  and  went  off  to  finish  the  evening  with  some  jolly  fellows  in 
the  mess-room. 

Amelia  meanwhile,  in  EusseU  Square,  was  looking  at  the  moon,  whi^h  was 
shining  upon  that  peaceful  spot,  as  well  as  upon  the  square  of  the  Chatham 
barracks,  where  Lieutenant  Osborne  was  quartered,  and  thinkmg  to  her- 
self how  her  hero  was  employed.  Perhaps  he  is  visiting  the  sentries, 
thought  she ;  perhaps  he  is  bivouacking ;  perhaps  he  is  attending  the 
couch  of  a  wounded  comrade,  or  studying  the  art  of  war  up  in  his  own  de- 
solate chamber.  And  heir  kind  thoughts  sped  away  as  if  they  were  angels 
and  had  wings,  and  flying  down  the  river  to  Chatham  and  Bochester,  strove 
to  peep  into  the  barracks  where  Greorge  was. 

All  things  considered,  I  think  it  was  as  well  the  gates  were  shut,  and 
the  sentry  allowed  no  one  to  pass;  so  that  the  poor  little  white-robed  angel 
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could  not  hear  ttie  songs  those  young  fellows  were  loaring  over  the  whiskey- 
punch. 

The  day  after  the  little  couversatiou  at  CLatbam  barracks,  young 
Osborne,  to  show  that  he  would  be  as  good  as  his  word,  prepared  to  go 
to  town,  thereby  incurring  Captain  Dobbin's  applause.  "  I  should  have 
liked  to  make  her  a  little  present,"  Osborne  said  to  his  friend  in  confi- 
dence, "only  I  am  quite  out  of  cash  until  my  father  tips  up."  But 
Dobbin  would  not  allow  this  good  nature  and  generosity  to  be  balked,  and 
so  accommodated  Mr.  Osborne  with  a  few  pound  notes,  which  the  latter 
took  after  a  little  faint  scruple. 

And  I  date  say  be  would  have  bought  something  very  handsome  for 
Amelia ;  only,  getting  off  the  coach  in  Fleet  Street,  he  was  attracted  by  a 
handsome  shirt-pin  in  a  jeweller's  window,  which  he  could  not  resist ;  and 
having  paid  for  that,  had  very  little  money  to  spare  for  indulging  in  any 
further  exercise  of  kindness.  Never  mind :  you  may  be  sure  it  was  not  his 
presents  Amelia  wanted.  When  be  came  to  Eussell  Square,  her  face 
oghted  up  as  if  he  had  been  sunshine.  The  little  ceres,  fears,  tears,  timid 
misgivings,  sleepless  Eandes  of  I  don't  know  how  many  days  and  nights, 
were  forgotten,  under  one  moment's  influence  of  that  familiar,  Ineustible 
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smile.  He  beamed  on  her  from  the  drawing-^room  door — ^magnificent, 
with  ambrosial  whiskers,  Hke  a  god.  Sambo,  whose  face  as  he  annoanced 
Captain  Osbin  (having  conferred  a  brevet  rank  on  that  young  officer) 
blazed  with  a  sympathetic  grin,  saw  the  little  girl  start,  and  flush,  and 
jump  up  from  her  watching-pkce  in  the  window ;  and  Sambo  retreated : 
and  as  soon  as  the  door  was  shut,  she  went  fluttering  to  Lieutenant  George 
Osborne's  heart  as  if  it  was  the  only  natural  home  for  her  to  nestle  in. 
Oh,  thou  poor  panting  little  soul  I  The  very  finest  tree  in  the  whole 
forest,  with  the  straightest  iten,  and  the  strongest  arms,  and  the  thickest 
foliage,  wherein  you  choose  ta:  build  and  coo,  may  be  marked,  for  what 
you  know,  and  may  be  down  ndth  a  crash  ere  long.  What  an  old,  old 
simile  that  is,  between  man  an«b  tiniier  ! 

In  the  meanwhile,  George  kisaed  ber  very  kindly  on  her  forehead  and 
glistening  eyes,  and  was  vexy  gracioufe  and  good ;  and  she  thought  his 
diamond  slurt-pin  (which  she  bad  not  Infinm  him  to  wear  before)  the  pret- 
tiest ornament  ever  seen. 

The  observant  reader,  who  has  marked  our  young  Lieutenant's  previous 
behaviour,  and  has  preserved  our  report  of  the  brief  conversation  which  he 
has  just  had  with  Captain  Dobbin,  has  possibly  oome  to  certain  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  character  of  Mr.  Osborne.  Some  cynical  Frenchman 
has  said  that  there  are  two  parties  to  a  love-transaction:  the  one  who  loves 
and  the  other  who  condescends  to  be  so  treatedi  Perhaps  the  love  is 
occasionally  on  the  man's  side :  perhaps  on  tlar  lady's.  Perhaps  some 
infatuated  swain  has  ere  this  mistaken  insensibiMy  for  modesty,  dullness 
for  maiden-reserve,  mere  vacuity  for  sweet  bashfiiljaess,  and  a  goose,  in  a 
word,  for  a  swan.  Perhaps  some  beloved  female  subscriber  has  arrayed  an 
ass  in  the  splendour  and  glory  of  her  imagination ;  admired  his  dullness 
as  manly  simplicity;  worshipped  his  selfishness  as  manly  superiority; 
treated  his  stupidity  as  majestic  gravity,  and  used  him  as  the  brilliant 
fairy  Titania  did  a  certain  carpenter  of  Athens.  I  think  I  lia^e  seen  such 
comedies  of  errors  going  on  in  the  world.  But  this  is  certain,  that  Amelia 
believed  her  lover  to  be  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  briUiant  men  in  the 
empire  :  and  it  is  possible  Lieutenant  Osborne  thought  so  too. 

He  was  a  little  wild :  how  many  young  men  are ;  and  don't  girls  like 
a  rake  better  than  a  milksop  ?  He  hadn't  sown  his  wild  oats  as  yet,  but 
he  would  soon  :  and  quit  the  army,  now  that  peace  was  proclaimed ;  the 
Corsican  monster  locked  up  at  Elba ;  promotion  by  consequence  over ;  and 
no  chance  left  for  the  display  of  his  undoubted  military  talents  and  valour : 
and  his  allowance,  with  Amelia's  settlement,  would  enable  them  to  take  a 
snug  place  in  the  country  somewhere,  in  a  good  sporting  neighboarhood ; 
and  he  would  hunt  a  little,  and  farm  a  little;  and  they  would  be  very 
happy.  As  for  remaining  in  the  army  as  a  married  man,  that  was  impos- 
sible. Pancy  Mi*s.  George  Osborne  in  lodgings  in  a  country  town; 
or,  worse  still,  in  the  East  or  West  Indies,  with  a  society  of  officers, 
and  patronized  by  Mrs.  Major  O'Dowd !  Amelia  died  with  laughing  at 
Osborne's  stories  about  Mi's.  Major  O'Dowd.  He  loved  her  much  too 
fondly  to  subject  her  to  that  horrid  woman  and  her  vulgarities,  and  the 
rough  treatment  of  n  soldier's  wife.     He  didn't  care  for  himself — not  he ; 
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but  his  dear  little  girl  should  take  the  place  in  society  to  which  as  his  wife 
slie  was  entitled  :  and  to  these  proposals  you  may  be  sure  she  aooeded)  as 
she  would  to  any  other  from  the  same  author. 

Holding  this  kind  of  conversation,  and  building  numberless  castles  in 
the  air  (which  Ameba  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  ^wer-gardens,  ruertic 
walks,  country  ohurches,  snnday  schools,  and  ihe  like ;  while  George  had 
his  mind's  eye  directed  to  the  stables,  the  kennel,  and  the  cellar),  this 
young  pair  passed  away  a  conple  of  hours  very  pleasantly ;  and  as  the 
Lieutenant  had  only  that  single  day  in  town,  and  a  great  deal  of  most 
important  business  to  transact,  it  was  proposed  that  Miss  Emmy  should 
dine  with  her  future  msters^in-law.  This  iuTitation  was  accepted  joyfully. 
He  conducted  her  to  his  sisters ;  where  he  left  her  talking  and  prattUng  in 
a  way  that  astomtiied  iiibse  iadies,  who  thought  that  George  might  make 
Boroflthing  of  her;  and  thai  went  off  to  transact  his  business. 

In  a  word,  be  went  out  and  ate  ices  at  a  pastry-cook's  shop  in  Gharing 
Gross ;  tried  »ne\v  coat  in  Pall  Mall ;  droppM  in  at  the  Gld  Slaughters', 
and  called  for  Gaptaim  Gannon;  played  eleven  games  at  billiards  with  the 
Gaptain,  of  which  he  won  eight,  tmd  returned  to  EusseU  Square  half-an- 
hour  iate^  dinner,  but  in  very  good  humcur. 

It  was  not  so  with  old  Mr.  Osborne.  ^Tien  that  gentleman  oamae  from 
\3ae  city^  and  was  welcomed  in  the  cbawimg-room  by  his  daughters  and  the 
elegant  Miss  Wirt,  they  swvat  once  by  his  face — which  was  pufly,  solemn, 
and  yellow  at  the  best  of  times— aitd  by  the  scowl  and  twitching  of  his 
hiaok  ^-))ro¥n3j  that  the  hea|*t  witfain  his  large  white  waistcoat  was 
disturbed  and  uneasy.  When  Ameba  stepped  forward  to  salute  htm, 
which  «he  always  did  with  great  trembling  and  timidity,  he  gave  a 
euody  gnmt  of  reoogmtion,  and  dropped  the  little  hand  out  of  his  great 
hirsute  paw  withottt  any  . attempt,  to  hcdd  it  there.  He  looked  round 
gloomily  at  his  eldest  daughter  ;  who,  comprehending  the  meaning  of  his 
look,  which  adoed  mumsiakeably,  **  Why  the  devil  is  s/te  here  ?"  said  at 
cmee : — 

**  G«OFge  is  in  town.  Papa  ^  and  has  gone  to  the  Horse  Guards,  aiid 
will  beback to  dinner.'' 

"O  he  is,  i»  heP  I  won't  have  the  diniier  kept  waiting  ibr  kirn, 
Maria :"  witli  winch  l^s  wnrthy  man  lapsed  into  hds  particular  chair,  end 
4lKn  the  utter  silenoe  in  his  geixted,  well-^fumished  drawing-room,  was 
4mly  inteornpted  by  the  alarmed  iiofemg  of  the  great  French  clock. 

Wfaea  that  chnmooieter,  which  was  sormaanted  by  a  dieerfiil  brass 
group  of  the  sacrifice  of  Ipfa^oiia,  tolled  fhe  in  a  heavy  caithedral  tone, 
Mr.  Gsbonie  pulled  the  bdl  at  his  right  Imti.  violently,  and  the  butler 
nished  vp. 

"  Dinner  i  **  roared  Mr.  Gabome. 

^  Mr.  George  iaoDi't  come  in,  sir,^''  interposed  Hie  man. 

*<Damn  Mr.  George,  snr.  Am  I  mastered  the  honseP  IDznnitrI^ 
Mr.  Gabome  seowled.  Amelia  tremUed.  A  telegraphic  ooranmnication 
of  e^  passed  bebreen  the  other  three  ladies.  The  obedient  bell  in  the 
lower  regions  began  ringing  the  announcement  of  the  meaJ.  Hie  tolling 
r,  die  imd  of  the  family  tfamst  bis  hands  into  the  greait  taifi^ckets  of 
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his  great  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons,  and  without  waiting  for  a  further 
announcement,  strode  down  stairs  alone,  scowling  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
four  females. 

"  What 's  the  matter  now,  my  dear  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  other,  as  they 
rose  and  tripped  gingerly  behind  the  sire. 

"I  suppose  the  funds  are  falling,'*  whispered  Miss  Wirt;  and  so, 
trembling  and  in  silence,  this  hushed  female  company  followed  their  dark 
leader.  They  took  their  places  in  silence.  He  growled  out  a  blessing, 
which  sounded  as  gruffly  as  a  curse.  The  great  silver  dish-covers  were 
removed.  Amelia  trembled  in  her  place,  for  she  was  next  to  the  awful 
Osborne,  and  alone  on  her  side  of  the  table, — ^the  gap  being  occasioned  by 
the  absence  of  George. 

"  Soup  ?"  says  Mr.  Osborne,  clutching  the  ladle,  fixing  his  eyes  on  her, 
in  a  sepulchral  tone ;  and  having  helped  her  and  the  rest,  did  not  speak  for 
a  while. 

''  Take  Miss  Sedley's  plate  away,"  at  last  he  said.  **  She  can't  eat  the 
soup — ^no  more  can  I.  It 's  beastly.  Take  away  the  soup.  Hicks,  and 
to-morrow  turn  the  cook  out  of  the  house^  Maria." 

Having  concluded  his  observations  upon  the  soup,  Mr.  Osborne  made  a 
few  curt  remarks  respecting  the  fish,  also  of  a  savage  and  satirical  ten- 
dency, and  cursed  Billingsgate  with  an  emphasis  quite  worthy  of  the 
place.  Then  he  lapsed  into  silence,  and  swallowed  sundry  glasses  of  wine, 
looking  more  and  more  terrible,  till  a  brisk  knock  at  the  door  told  of 
George's  arrival,  when  everybody  began  to  rally. 

"  He  could  not  come  before.  General  Daguilet  had  kept  him  waiting  at 
the  Horse  Ghiards.  Never  mind  soup  or  fish.  Give  him  anything — ^he 
didn't  care  what.  Capital  mutton — capital  everything."  His  good- 
humour  contrasted  with  his  father's  severity ;  and  he  rattled  on  unceas- 
ingly during  dinner,  to  the  delight  of  all — of  one  especially,  who  need  not 
be  mentioned. 

As  soon  as  the  young  ladies  had  discussed  the  orange  and  the  glass  of 
wine  which  formed  the  ordinary  conclusion  of  the  dismal  banquets  at  Mr. 
Osborne's  house,  the  signal  to  make  sail  for  the  drawing-room  was  given, 
and  they  all  arose  and  departed.  Amelia  hoped  George  would  soon  join 
them  there.  She  began  playing  some  of  his  favourite  waltzes  (then  newly 
imported)  at  the  great  carved-legged,  leather-cased  grand  piano  in  the 
drawing-room  overhead.  This  little  artifice  did  not  bring  him.  He  was 
deaf  to  the  waltzes ;  they  grew  fainter  and  fainter ;  the  discomfited  per- 
former left  the  huge  instrument  presentlv ;  and  though  her  three  friends 
performed  some  of  the  loudest  and  most  brilliant  new  pieces  of  their  r^j^ev' 
toirej  she  did  not  hear  a  single  note,  but  sate  thinking,  and  boding  evil. 
Old  Osborne's  scowl,  terrific  always,  had  never  before  looked  so  deadly  to 
her.  His  eyes  followed  her  out  of  the  room,  as  if  she  had  been  guilty  of 
something.  When  they  brought  her  coffee,  she  started  as  though  it  were 
a  cup  of  poison  which  Mr.  Hicks,  the  butler,  wished  to  propose  to  her.  What 
mystery  was  there  lurking  P  Oh  those  women  1  They  nurse  and  cuddle 
their  presentiments,  and  make  darlings  of  their  ugliest  thoughts,  as  they  do 
of  their  deformed  children. 

The  gloom  on  the  paternal  countenance  had  also  impressed  George 
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Osborne  with  anxiety.  With  such  eyebrows,  and  a  ioolc  so  decidedly 
bilious,  how  was  he  to  extract  that  money  from  the  goyemor,  of  which 
George  was  consumedly  in  want  P  He  began  praising  his  father's  wine. 
That  was  generally  a  successful  means  of  cajoling  the  old  gentleman. 

"We  never  got  such  Madeira  in  the  West  Indies,  sir,  as  yours.  Colonel 
Heavytop  took  off  three  bottles  of  that  you  sent  me  down,  under  his  belt 
the  other  day." 

"  Did  he  P  "  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  It  stands  me  in  eight  shillings 
a  bottle." 

"  Will  you  take  six  guineas  a  dozen  for  it,  sir  P  "  said  George,  with  a 
laugh.     "  There 's  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  kingdom  wants  some." 

"  Does  he  ?  "  growled  the  senior.   -"  Wish  he  may  get  it." 

"  When  General  Daguilet  was  at  Chatham,  sir,  Heayytop  gave  him  a 
breakfast,  and  a9ked  me  for  some  of  the  wine.  The  General  iSced  it  just 
as  well — wanted  a  pipe  for  the  Commander-in-Chief.  He 's  Ms  Boyal 
Highness's  right-hand  man." 

"  It  is  deviHsh  fine  wine,"  said  the  Eyebrows,  and  they  looked  more 
good-himioured ;  and  George  was  going  to  take  advantage  of  this  com- 
placency, and  bring  the  supply  question  on  the  mahogany;  when  the 
father,  relapsing  into  solemnity,  though  rather  cordial  in  manner,  bade  him 
ring  the  bell  for  claret.  *'  And  we  '11  see  if  that 's  as  good  as  the  Madeira, 
George,  to  which  his  Boyal  Highness  is  welcome,  I  'm  sure.  And  as  we 
are  drinking  it,  I  '11  talk  to  you  about  a  matter  of  importance." 

Amelia  heard  the  claret  bell  ringing  as  she  sat  nervously  up-stairs.  She 
thought,  somehow,  it  was  a  mysterious  and  presentimental  bell.  Of  the 
presentiments  which  some  people  are  always  having,  $ome  surely  must 
come  right. 

"  What  I  want  to  know,  George,"  the  old  gentleman  said,  after  slowly 
smacking  his  ^st  bumper.  "  What  I  want  to  know  is,  how  you  and — 
ah — ^that  little  thing  up-stairs,  are  carrying  on  ?  " 

"  I  think,  sir,  it 's  not  hard  to  see,"  George  said,  with  a  self-satisfied 
grin.     "  Pretty  dear,  sir. — ^What  capital  wine !  " 

"  What  d' you  mean,  pretty  clear,  sir?" 

"AMiy,hangit,  sir,  don't  push  me  too  hard.  I 'm  a  modest  man.  I— 
ah — ^I  don  t  set  up  to  be  a  lady-killer ;  but  I  do  own  that  she 's  as  deviHsh 
fond  of  me  as  she  can  be.     Any  body  can  see  that  with  half  an  eye." 

•*  And  you  yourself?" 

'*  Why,  sir,  didn't  you  order  me  to  marry  her,  and  ain't  I  a  good  boy  P 
Havn't  our  Papas  settled  it  ever  so  long  ?  " 

"  A  pretty  boy,  indeed.  Havn't  I  heard  of  your  doings,  sir,  with 
Lord  Tarquin,  Captain  Crawley  of  the  Guards,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Deuceace 
and  that  set.     Have  a  care,  sir,  have  a  care." 

The  old  gentleman  pronounced  these  aristocratic  names  with  the 
greatest  gusto.  Whenever  he  met  a  great  man  he  grovelled  before  him, 
and  my-lorded  him  as  only  a  free-bom  Briton  can  do.  He  came  home 
and  looked  out  his  history  in  the  Peerage :  he  introduced  his  name  into  his 
daily  conversation ;  he  bragged  about  his  Lordship  to  his  daughters.  He 
fell  down  prostrate  and  basked  in  him  as  a  Neapolitan  beggar  does  in  the 
sun.    George  was  alarmed  when  he  heard  the  names.    He  feared  his 
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father  might  have  been  informed  of  certain  transactions  at  play.  But  the 
old  moralist  eased  him  by  saying  serenely, 

"  Well,  weU,  young  men  will  be  young  men.  And  the  comfort  to  me 
is,  George,  that  living  in  the  best  society  in  England,  as  I  hope  you  do ; 
as  I  think  you  do  ;  as  my  means  will  allow  you  to  do — " 

**  Thank  you,  sir,"  says  Greorge,  making  his  point  at  once.  "  One  can't 
live  with  these  great  folks  for  nothing ;  and  my  purse,  sir,  look  at  it  ;** 
and  he  held  up  a  little  token  which  had  be^i  netted  by  Amelia,  and  con- 
tained the  very  last  of  Dobbin's  pound  notes. 

"  You  shan't  want,  sir.  The  British  merchant's  son  shan't  want,  sir. 
My  guineas  are  as  good  as  .theirs  George,  my  boy ;  and  I  dont  grudge 
'em.  Call  on  Mr.  Chopper  «s  you  go  through  the  City  to-morrow ;  he'll 
have  something  for  you.  I  dont  grudge  money  when  I  know  you  *re  in 
good  society,  because  1  know  that  good  society  can  never  go  wrong. 
There 's  no  pride  in  me.  I  was  a  humbly  bom  man— but  you  have  had 
advantages.  Make  a  good  use  of  'em.  Mix  with  the  young  nobility. 
There 's  many  of  'em  who  can't  spend  a  dollar  to  your  guinea,  my  boy. 
And  as  for  the  pink  bonnets  (here  from  under  the  heavy  eyebrows  there 
came  a  knowing  ai^  not  very  pleasing  leer) — ^why  boys  will  be  boys. 
Only  there  *s  one  thing  I  order  you  to  avoid,  which,  if  you  do  not,  1 11 
cut  you  off  with  a  shilling,  by  Jove ;  and  that's  gambling,  sir." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  sir,"  said  George. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  other  business  about  Amelia :  why  shouldn't  you 
marry  higher  than  a  stockbroker's  daughter,  George — that's  what  I  want 
to  know?'* 

■"  It's 'a  family  business,  sir,"  says  Gecarge,  cracking  filberts.  "You  and 
Mr.  Sedley  made  the  match  a  hundred  years  ago." 

'"  I  don't  deny  it ;  but  people's  positions  alter,  sir.  I  don't  deny  that 
Sedley  made  my  fortune,  or  rather  put  me  in  the  way  of  acquiring,  by  my 
own  talents  and  genius,  that  proud  position,  which,  1  may  say,  I  occupy  in 
the  tallow  trade  and  the  City  of  London.  I  *ve  shown  my  gratitude  to 
Sedley ;  and  he 's  tried  it  of  late,  Bir,  as  my  check-book  can  show. 
George !  I  tell  you  in  confidence  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  Mr.  Sedley's 
affairs.  My  chief  clerk,  Mr.  Chopper,  does  not  Kke  the  lodks  of  'em,  and 
he's  an  old  file,  and  knows  Change  as  well  as  any  man  in  London. 
Hulker  and  Bullock  are  looking  shy  at  him.  He 's  been  dabbling  on  his 
own  account  I  fear.  /  They  say  the  Jeune  Amelie  was  his,  which  was  taken 
by  the  Yankee  Privateer  Molasses.  And  that 's  flat, — ^unless  I  see  Amelia's 
ten  thousand  down  you  don't  marry  her.  I'll  have  no  lame  duck's 
daughter  in  my  femily.    Pass  the  wine,  sir— or  ring  for  coffee.*' 

With  which  Mr.  Osborne  spread  out  the  evening-paper,  and  George 
knew  from  this  signal  that  the  colloquy  was  ended,  and  iSiat  his  Papa  was 
about  to  take  a  nap. 

He  hurried  up  stairs  to  Amelia  in  the  highest  spirits.  What  was  it 
that  made  him  more  attentive  to  her  on  that  night  l^ian  he  had  been  for  a 
long  time — more  eager  to  amuse  her,  more  tender,  more  brflliant  in  talk  ? 
Was  it  that  his  generous  heart  warmed  to  lier  at  the  prospect  of  misfor- 
ttme ;  or  that  the  idea  of  losing  the  dear  little  pdze  made  him  value  it  more  ? 
'  Sl»  lived  upon  the  reeolketions  of  that  happy  eremng  for  many  days 
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ttfterwnie,  lememberinK  his  words  ;  his  looks  ;  the  soog  lie  sang  ;  his 
attitude,  as  he  leant  over  her  or  looked  at  her  from  a  distance.  As  it 
seemed  to  her,  no  night  ever  passed  so  quickly  at  Mr.  Oaborae'e  house 
before ;  and  for  once  this  young  person  was  almost  provoked  to  be  angry 
by  the  premature  arrival  of  Mr.  Sambo  with  her  shawl. 

Geoi^  came  and  took  a  tender  leave  of  her  the  next  morning :  and 
then  harried  off  to  the  City,  where  he  visited  Mr.  Chopper,  his  Other's 
head  man,  and  received  from  that  gentlemau  a  document  which  he 
exchanged  at  Hulker  and  Bullock's  for  a  whole  pocket-full  of  money.  As 
George  entered  the  house,  old  John  Sedley  was  passing  out  of  the  banker's 
parlour,  looking  very  dismal.  £ut  his  godson  was  much  too  elated  to 
mark  the  worthy  stockbroker's  depression,  ce  the  dreary  eyes  which  the 
kind  old  gentleman  cast  upon  him.  Young  Bullock  did  not  come  grinning 
out  of  the  parlour  with  him  as  had  been  lus  wont  in  former  years. 

And  as  the  swinging  doors  of  Hulker,  Bullock  and  Co.  closed  upon  Mr> 
Sedley,  Mr.  Quill,  the  cashier  (whose  benevolent  oocupation  it  is  to  hand 
out  oisp  bank-notes  &om  &  drawer  sod  dispense  Bovereigna  out  of  a 
coppa-shovd),  winked  at  Mr.  Driv^,  the  clerk  at  the  desk  on  his  right. 
Mr.  Driver  vnnked  again. 

"  No  go,"  Mr.  D,  whispered. 

"  Not  at  no  price,"  Mr.  Q.  said.  "  Mr.  Qeorge  Osborne,  sir,  how  will 
yon  take  itf"  Gmrge  crammed  eagerly  a  quantity  of  uotes  into  his 
pockets,  and  paid  Dobbin  fifty  pounds  that  very  evening  at  mess. 

ThiA  very  evening  Amelia  wrote  him  the  teuderest  (J  long  letters.  Her 
heart  was  overflowing  with  tenderness,  but  it  still  foreboded  evil.  What 
was  the  cause  of  Mr.  Osborne's  dark  looks  ?  she  asked.  Had  any  differ- 
ence Briaen  between  him  and  her  Papa  ?  Her  poor  Papa  returned  so 
melancholy  from  the  City,  that  aU  were  alarmed  about  him  at  home — in 
fine,  there  were  four  pages  of  loves  and  fears  and  hopes  and  fordiodings. 

"  Poor  little  Emmy — dear  little  Emmy.  How  fond  she  is  of  me," 
Qeoige  said,  as  he  perused  the  missive — "  and,  Glad,  what  a  headache 
that  mixed  punch  has  given  me ! "    Poor  little  Emmy,  indeed. 
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BQUT  UuB  tuM  &se  arare<iqi  to  Bn 

■ezaetdiiigfy  mmg  and  well  vpfeioM 

■luMf^n  T^Bir  Imb  aiiavtfiiig'diBnst 

■«dtk  a  loaMigB  lOn  rtke  jwarii,  ,a  'di»- 

M»bMi(ed  fanik  in  .a  .^lava  ndl  «mI 

viniped  icadB  on  lb  noMe,  and  -a 

kige  and.KsfidantiBl manoD  tbe  boK. 

lt>ifaa  l^'Ccpiipage  of  onnfriaidllisa 

Cranl^,  lateKiiiig  ikam  Binta.     (Dhe 

wmdom  of  tfae  cMriage  were  sliut : 

the  iat  apomel,  wbeaeibad  and  taiagm 

,    ordinarily  lolleid  ont  af  one  of  thsat, 

^  repo»ed  on'^  lap  of  thc.diMmntsiited 

fbmale.  When  thevekiale  stc^tped,  a  largeround  bundle  of 'sbavUwH  taken 

out  of -the  oamage  hy  the  aid  of  vanous  domertics  and  a  young  lady  nto 

accompatiied  the  hc4^  of  cloaks.     That  fawidle  oojitsiaed  Um  Crawley, 

who  waa  ooiTeyed  iqt-stairs  forthnith,  and  put  inta  n  had  and  chsmbeT 

wanned  jmtpeily  as  far  the  reception  of  an  innlid.     MmwiiiijiiFii  went  off 

for  ihcr  phynoian  and  medioal  man.     33iey  oome,  eaninlted,  preeroibad, 

vaaidied.     The  young  companion  of  Mioa  OiaiFleiy,  at  die  aonclnBion  of 

thek  interriaw,  came  in  to  receive  their  doMkruetiaoB,  and  adminiitamd 

thoee  antiphtogistic  roedicinee  which  the  emiueDt  nua,  ardarad. 

Captain  Crawley  of  the  Life  Onards  rode  np  i&om  iiijugUafaridge  Sar- 
Ttdca  "the  next  day :  hia  blaok  ohai^er  pawed  the  straw  .before  'hie  inxahd 
aula's  door.  He  wae  jofist  affeetionatfi  in  hia  iTigniniM  oagarding  that 
amiable  relative.  There  seemed  to  be  much  source  of  apprehension.  He 
found  Miss  Crawley's  moid  (the  discontented  femole)  unusually  sulky  and 
despondent ;  he  found  Misa  Bri^s  her  dame  de  compagnie  in  tears  alone  in 
the  drawing-room.  She  had  hastened  home.hearingof  her  beloved  Mend's 
illness.  She  wished  to  fly  to  her  couch,  that  coudt  which  she,  Briggs,  had 
so  oiten  smoothed  in  the  hour  of  sickness.  She  was  denied  admission  to 
Miss  Crawley's  oportment.  A  stranger  was  administering  her  medicines 
— a  stranger  from  the  country — an  otHous  Miss  .  .  .  tears  choked  the 
utterance  of  the  dame  de  compagniq,  .and  she  buried  her  crushed  affections 
and  her  poor  old  red  nose  in  her  panket  handkerchief. 

Kawdon  Crawley  sent  up  his  name  by  the  eullg'  femme  de  chambre,  end 
Miss  Crawley's  new  companion,  cooling  tjripping  down  from  the  sick- 
room, put  a  little  hand  into  his  as  jie  stepped  forward  eagerly  to  meet  her, 
gave  a  glance  of  great  scorn  at  the -bewildered  Briggs,  and,  beckoning  the 
young  Guardsman  out  of  the  back  drawing-room,  led  him  down  stairs  into 
that  now  desolate  dining-parlour,  where  so  many  a  good  dinner  had  been 
celebrated. 
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Bam  ikftm  tmo  tdbsd  far  ien  nniatet,  diwrniMing,  ii»  doiibt»  the  aymp- 
toms  of  the  old  inTjttid  «boiiie  stain ;  :at  the  end  'of  nduch  penod  the 
pinJMiiMbellwasniiig  faowldy,  md  anvwend  on  tlMtt  lAstant  by  lib.  Bowls, 
Miss  QiBidegr^s  Jacge  omfidenftml  hiriihir  (v^,  indoed,  hapf  ened  >td  be  at 
the  Jcflyhole  during  ^e  most  part  lof  theintervienir) ;  aosd^  Captain -ooaung 
cot,  omrling  Us  JDUHistaohioB,  inonsitad  ikt  hlaek  ohasgor  pawing  among 
liie  rtniw  to  the  admiEatian  of  ^the  little  bkckguavd  faojB  colleatad  in  the 
alndt.  He  hKdsed  in  st  the  dinrng^'iDoai  window,  flaanaging  Ida  hone, 
widtfi  0Qivetted.and  oapcaed  beaiitifdHiy — ^fiar  one  initeit  thejiiottng  peraoa 
■Hght  he  laeenjUitlK  window,  dhfln  her  %iii««anahed,4aid,d^  afae 

wonb-wp  etasB.ngai&'to  reanne  the  affeoting  dnfcieB  of  beneyeknee. 

¥fiD  conld  ^Sm  yomg  wnnaoa  b^  I  wanderf    Thai  evennig  a  little 
dinner  for  two  persons  was  laid  in  the  dining-room — ^when  Ifai.  Biikin, 
lieihicty^iMiii,  pnAed  into  her  gdatrees's^qMrtin^  and  bnatled  about 
ftiK  itaiangthe  wananc^  oaoasiaBBd  by  the  departure  of  the  aiew  nuMP 
end  the  letter  amd  ffiaB  Brigga  aat  4lown  to  theneatrhtilB  meaL 

Biigyi  "waa  bo  eenah  chdud  by  emotim  that  she  -eould  iuadly  take  a 
■onel  of  Boeet.  He  young  peraen  cached  a  fowl  ndth  the  utmoet 
d0lieBi7,eHd. asked 'eodntinotly  for  egg^aanoe,  that  poor  Brigg%  before 
iKknm  that  deUciBaB'xsondiment  was  placed,  ataried,  made  a  gnat  clatter? 
iag  with  the  ladle,  end  onoe  more  fell  back  in  tiie  mpet  gudiing  hysterical 


''Had  yon  nOt  hotter  give  Mbs  Biiggs  a  glass  of  wiine  ?  "  said  the 
person  to  Mr.  Bowls,  the  large  confidential  man.  He -did  ae.  Brigga 
enBKd  it  meahamoaDy,  ga^ed  it  down  oonvukively,  moaned  a  little,  and 
began  to  play  woth  the  ohioken  on  her  plate. 

**  I  thnk  wie  skali  be  dbk  to  help  eaoh  other,"  said  the  person  with 
gnat  saaxrity:  ''and  shall iunre  no  need  of  Mr.  Bowk's  bnd  sffrioea. 
Mr.  Bowls,  if  you  please,  we  will  ving  when  we  want  you."  He  went 
cksFn  stain,  where,  by  ike  way,  he  veitled  the  moat  hound  oursee  upon 
the  unoffending  footman,  his  subordinate. 

"  It  is  a  pity  yon  take  on  ao.  Miss  Banggs,'*  the  young  kdy  said,  with  a 
cool,  slightly  sarcastic,  air. 

^<My  dearest  iiie&d  is  se  ill,  and  wo-  o  o-nrn't  see  me,"  gurgled 
oat  Briggi  in  an  agony  of  renewed  grief. 

'*She  'a  not  vtary  il  tmy  more.  Console  yourself,  dear  Miss  Brigga. 
She  ^aaK)nfy  •overeaten  hersdf — diatis  aU.  She  is  greatly  better.  She 
will  aoen  hfe  fnite  restored  again.  She  is  wei^  Irom  being  onpped  and 
fieai  xnediaal  treatment,  but  she  will  tally  immediately.  Pray  eonsole 
yoorsei^  and  take  a  lititle  more  wine." 

**  Bei  why,  vAty  won't  she  see  me  againP"  Miss  Brigga  bkated  out. 
''Oh,  MJEdnOida,  Matilda,  efter  iifareo-and^wenty  years'  tendemese  1  is  thk 
the  return  to  your  poor,  poor  Arabella  P" 

**  Don'i  cry  too  vnnch,  poer  Arabella,"  the  other  said  (with  et«r  so 
httk  of  e  grin) ;  "  she  only  won't  see  }«ou,  because  she  aays  you  don't  nttvae 
her  as  well  as  I  do.  It 's  no  pleasure  to  me  to  sit  up  dil  nig^t.  I  wish 
yon  mi^  do  It  inatead." 

"  Have  I  not  tended  that  dear  oouch  £ar  yam?^  Aisbelk  said,  ''  and 
new— 

I  2 
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"  Now  she  prefers  somebody  else.  Well*  side  people  haye  these  fandes^ 
and  most  be  humoured.    When  she 's  well  I  shaU  go." 

"  Never,  never,"  Arabella  exclaimed,  madly  inhiding  her  salts-bottle. ' 

"  Never  be  well  or  never  go  ?  Miss  Briggs,"  the  other  said,  with  the 
same  provoking  good  nature.  "  Pooh — she  will  be  well  in  a  fortnight, 
when  I  shall  go  bade  to  my  little  pupils  at  Queen's  Crawley,  and  to  their 
mother,  who  is  a  great  deal  more  sic^  than  our  friend.  You  need  not  be 
jealous  about  me,  my  dear  Miss  Briggs.  I  am  a  poor  little  girl  without 
any  friends,  or  aoy  hiurm  in  me.  I  don't  want  to  supplant  you  in  Miss 
Crawley's  good  graces.  She  will  forget  me  a  week  aner  I  am  gone :  and 
her  affection  for  you  has  been  the  work  of  years.  Give  me  a  little  wine 
if  you  please,  my  dear  Miss  Bri^s,  and  let  us  be  friends.  I  'm  sure  I 
want  friends." 

The  placable  and  soft-hearted  Bri^s  speechlessly  pushed  out  her  hand 
at  this  appeal ;  but  she  felt  the  desertion  most  keenly  for  all  that,  and 
bitterly,  bitterly  moaned  the  fickleness  of  her  MatQda.  At  the  end  of 
half  an  hour,  the  meal  over.  Miss  Bebecca  Shaip  (for  such,  astonishing  to 
state,  is  the  name  of  her  who  has  been  described  ingeniously  as  the  person 
hitherto),  went  up-stairs  again  to  her  patient's  rooms,  from  which,  with 
the  most  engaging  politeness,  she  eliminated  poor  Firldn.  "  Thank  you, 
Mrs.  Firkin,  Ihat  vrill  quite  do ;  how  nicely  you  make  it !  I  will  ring 
when  anything  is  wanted."  "  Thank  you ;"  and  Firkin  came  down  stairs 
in  a  tempest  of  jealousy,  only  the  more  d^igerous  because  she  was  forced 
to  confine  it  in  her  own  bosom. 

Could  it  be  the  tempest  which,  as  she  passed  the  landing  of  the  first 
floor,  blew  open  the  drawing-room  door?  No;  it  was  stealthily  opened 
by  the  hand  of  Briggs.  Briggs  had  been  on  the  watch.  Briggs  too  well 
heard  the  creaking  Firkin  descend  the  stairs,  and  the  dink  of  the  spoon 
and  grud-basin  the  neglected  female  caixied. 

''Well,  Firkin?"  says  she,  as  the  other  entered  the  apartment.  "Well, 
Jane  ?" 

**  Wuss  and  wuss,  Miss  B.,"  Fisher  said,  wagging  her  head. 

"  Is  she  not  better  then  ?" 

"  She  never  spoke  but  once,  and  I  asked  her  if  she  felt  a  little  more 
easy,  and  she  told  me  to  hold  my  stupid  tongue.  Oh,  Miss  B.,  I  never 
thought  to  have  seen  this  day  I "  And  the  water-works  again  began  to  play. 

"  What  sort  of  a  person  is  this  Miss  Sharp,  Firkin  ?  I  little  thought, 
while  eigoying  my  Christmas  revels  in  the  elegant  home  of  my  firm  friends, 
the  Beverend  Lionel  Delamere  and  his  amiable  lady,  to  find  a  stranger  had 
taken  my  place  in  the  affections  of  my  dearest,  my  still  dearest  Matilda  I" 
Miss  Briggs,  it  will  be  seen  by  her  language,  was  of  a  literary  and  senti- 
mental turn,  and  had  once  published  a  volume  of  poems — ''Trills  of  the 
Nightingale" — ^by  subscription. 

"  Miss  B.,  they  are  aU  infatyated  about  that  young  woman,"  Firkin 
replied.  "  Sir  Pitt  wouldn't  have  let  her  go,  but  he  daredn't  refuse  Mias 
Crawley  aoythink.  Mrs.  Bute  at  the  Bec^ry  jist  as  bad — ^never  happy 
out  of  her  sight.  The  Capting  quite  wild  about  her.  Mr.  Crawley  mortial 
jealous.  Since  Miss  C.  was  took  ill,  she  won't  have  nobody  near  her  but 
Miss  Sharp,  I  can't  tdl  for  where  nor  for  why;  and  I  tlunk  somethink 
has  bewidged  everybody." 
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Bebecca  passed  that  night  in  constant  watching  upon  Miss  Crawley;  the 
next  night  the  old  lady  slept  so  comfortably,  that  Bebecca  had  time  for 
several  honrs'  comfortable  repose  herself  on  the  sofa,  at  the  foot  of  her 
patroness's  bed ;  very  soon.  Miss  Crawley  was  so  wdl  that  she  sat  up 
and  laughed  heartily  at  a  perfect  imitation  of  Miss  Briggs  and  her  grief, 
which  Bebecca  described  to  her.  Briggs'  weeping  snuffle,  and  her  manner 
of  using  the  handkerchief,  were  so  completely  rendered,  that  Miss  Crawley 
became  quite  cheerful,  to  the  admiration  of  the  doctors  when  they  visited 
her,  who  usually  found  this  worthy  woman  of  the  world,  when  the  least 
sickness  attacked  her,  under  the  most  abject  depression  and  terror  of  death. 

Captain  Crawley  came  every  day,  and  received  bulletins  from  Miss 
Bebecca  respecting  his  aunt's  health.  This  improved  so  rapidly,  that 
poor  Briggs  was  allowed  to  see  her  patroness ;  and  persons  with  tender 
hearts  may  imagine  the  smothered  emotions  of  that  sentimental  female, 
and  the  affecting  nature  of  the  interview. 

Miss  Crawley  liked  to  have  Briggs  in  a  good  deal  soon.  Bebecca  used 
to  mimic  her  to  her  face  with  the  most  admirable  gravity,  thereby  ren- 
dering the  imitation  doubly  picquante  to  her  worthy  patroness. 

The  causes  which  had  led  to  the  deplorable  illness  of  Miss  Crawley,  and 
her  departure  frt>m  her  brother's  house  in  the  countnr,  were  of  such  an 
onromantic  nature  that  they  are  hardly  fit  to  be  explamed  in  this  genteel 
and  sentimental  novel.  For  how  is  it  possible  to  hint  of  a  delicate  female, 
living  in  good  society,  that  she  ate  and  drank  too  much,  and  that  a  hot 
supper  of  lobsters  profusely  ei^oyed  at  the  Bectory  was  the  reason  of  an 
indisposition  which  Miss  Crawley  herself  persisted  was  solely  attributable 
to  the  dampness  of  the  weather  ?  The  attack  was  so  sharp  that  Matilda — 
as  his  Beverenoe  expressed  it — ^was  very  nearly  "  off  the  hookis ;"  all  the 
family  was  in  a  fever  of  expectation  regarding  the  will,  and  Bawdon 
Crawley  was  making  sure  of  at  least  forty  thousand  pounds  before  the 
commencement  of  the  London  season.  Mr.  Crawley  sent  over  a  choice 
parcel  of  tracts,  to  prepare  her  for  the  change  from  Vanity  Fair  and  Park 
Lane  for  another  world;  but  a  good  doctor  from  Southampton  being 
called  in  in  time,  vanquished  the  lobster  which  was  so  nearly  fatal  to  her, 
and  gave  her  sufficient  strength  to  enable  her  to  return  to  London.  The 
baronet  did  not  disguise  his  exceeding  mortification  at  the  turn  which 
affairs  took. 

While  everybody  was  attending  on  Miss  Crawley,  and  messengers  every 
hour  from  the  Bectory  were  carrying  news  of  her  hc^th  to  the  affectionate 
folks  there,  there  was  a  lady  in  another  part  of  the  house,  being  exceedingly 
ill,  of  whom  no  one  took  any  notice  at  all;  and  this  was  the  lady  of 
Crawley  herself.  The  good  doctor  shook  his  head  after  seeing  her ;  to 
which  visit  Sir  Pitt  consented,  as  it  could  be  paid  without  a  fee ;  and  she 
was  left  fading  away  in  her  lonely  chamber,  with  no  more  heed  paid  to  her 
than  to  a  weed  in  the  park. 

The  young  ladies,  too,  lost  much  of  the  inestimable  benefit  of  their 
governess's  instruction.  So  affectionate  a  nurse  was  Miss  Sharp,  that 
Miss  Crawley  would  take  her  medicines  from  no  other  hand.  Firkin  had 
been  deposed  long  before  her  mistress's  departure  from  the  country.   That 
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fittthfol  attendant  fbnnd  a  gloomy  oonsolation  on  returning  to  London,  in 
seeing  MissBriggs  suffer  the  same  pangs  of  jealousy  and  andsrgo  the  same 
faithless  treatment  to  which sheherself  had  been  sabject. 

Captain  Bawdon  got  an  extension  of  leave  on  his  aunt's  illneas,  and 
remamad  dotiftdl^  at  home.  I£e  was  always  in  her  antichamber.  (She  lay 
nek  in  the  state  bed-ioom,  into  whidi  you  entered  by  the  little  blue  saloon). 
His  &ther  was  ahvays  meeting  him  there ;  or  if  he  came  down  the  corridor 
ever  so  quietly,  his  father^s  door  was  sore  to  open^  and  tiie  hysena  face  of 
the  old  gentleman  tor  glare  out.  What  was  it  set  one  to  watch'  the  other 
so  ?  A  geneDouB  rivalry,  no  doubt,  as  to  which  should  be  most  attentive 
to  the  dear  si^rsr  in  the  state  bed-room.  Bebecca  used  to  come  out 
and  oamfbrt  both  of  them  ;  or  one  or  the  oUier  of  them  rather.  Bolii  of 
these  worthy  gentlemen  were  most  anxious  to  have  news  of  liie  invalid 
from  her  little  confidential  messenger. 

At  dinner — to  which  meal  she  descended  for  half  an  hour — she  kept  die 
peace  between  them :  after  which  she  disappeaxed  for  the  night ;  when 
Bam^don  would  ride  over  to  the  dep6t  of  the  150th  at  Mudbury,  le«nng 
his  Papa  to  tiie. society  of  Mr.  Honrodcs  and  his  rum  and  water.  She 
passed  as  weary  a  fortnight  as  ever  mortal  spent  in  Miss  Crawley's  sick 
room;  but  her  little  nerves  seemed  to  be  of  iron,  and  riie  ms  quite 
nndiaken  by  the  duty  and  the  tedium  of  the  sick-chamber. 

Skt  never  tdld  until  long  afterwards  how  painfid  that  duty  was ;  how 
.  peevish  a  patient  was  the  jovial  old  lady ;  how  angry ;  how  sleepless ;  in 
what  horrors  of  death  ;  during  what  long  nights  she  lay  moaning,  and  in 
jdmost  delirious  agonies  respecting  that  future  world  which  she  quite 
ignored  when  she  was  in  good  health. — Picture  to  yourself,  oh  feir  young 
reader,  a  worldly,  selfish,  graceless,  thankless,  rehgionless  old  woman, 
writhing  in  pain-  and  fbar,  and  without  her  wig.  Picture  her  to  yourself, 
and  ere  you  be  old,  learn  to  love  and  pray ! 

Sharp*  watched  this  graceless  bedside  wit^  indomit-able  patience.  Nothing 
escaped  her;  and,  like  a  prudent  steward,  she  found  a  use  for  evetything. 
-She  told  many  a  good  story  about  Miss  Crawley's  illness  in  after  days, — 
stories  which  made  the  lady  blush  through  her  artificial  carnations.  During 
the  illness  she  was  never  out  of  temper ;  always-  alert ;  she  slept  light» 
having  a  perfecdy  clear  conscience ;  and  could  take  that  refreshment  at 
almost  any  minute's  warning.  And  so  you  saw  few  traces  of  fatigue  in 
her  appearance.  Her  face  might  be  a  trifle  paler,  and  the  circles  round 
her  eyes  a  little  blacker  than  usual ;  but  whenev^  she  came  out  from  the 
sick-room  she  was  always  smiling,  fresh,  and  neat,  and  looked  as  trim  in 
her  little  dressing-gown  and  cap,  as  in  her  smartest  evening  suit. 

The  Cs^tain  thought  so,  and  raved  about  her  in  uncouth  convulsions. 
The  barbed  shaft  of  love  had  penetrated  his  dull  hide.  Six  weeks — appro- 
pinqnity — opportunity — had  victimised  him  completely.  He  made  a  con- 
fidante of  his  aunt  at  the  Bectory,  of  all  persons  in  the  world.  She  rallied 
him  about  it ;  she  had  perceived  his  folly  ;  she  warned  him ;  she  finished 
by  owning  diat  little  Sharp  was  the  most  clever,  droll,  odd,  good-natured, 
simple,  loudly  creature  in  England.  Bawdon  must  not  ^ifle  with  her 
affections,  though-— dear  Miss  Crawley  would  never  pardon  him  for  that ; 
for  she,  too,  was  quite  overcome  by  the  little  governess,  and  loved  Sharp 
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like  a  dkngliter.    Bawdon  must  go  away — go  back  to  %s  regknmt  and 
naughty  London,  and  not  play  with  a  poor  artless  girl's  feelings. 

Many  and  many  a'ttme  this  good-natured  lady,  compassionating  the  for- 
lorn life-guardsman's  condition,  gave  Mm  an  opportunity  of  seeing  ffiss 
Sharp  at  the  Bectory,  aiid  of  walking  home  with  her,  as  we  have  seen. 
When  men  ef  a  certain  sort,  ladies,  are  in  lore,  Uiough  th(^  see  the -hook 
and  the  string,  and  the  whole  appancttie  with  which  they  are  to  be  taken, 
they  gorge  the  bait  nevertheless — tliey  must  oomeio  it — ^they  must  swallow 
it — and  are  piesentiy  struck  and  landed  gasping.  Kawdon  saw  there  was 
a  mffiiifest  intention  on  Mrs.  Bute's  part  to  captivate  him  with  Eebeeca. 
He  was  not  vefy  wise;  but  he  was  a  man  about  town,  and  had  seen 
several  seasons.  A  light  dawned  upon  hie  dusky  soul,  as  he  thought, 
through  a  speech  of  Mra.  Bute's. 

*'  Mark  my  words,  Bawdon,"  she  said.  "  You  will  have  Miss  SHiarp 
one  day  for  your  relation." 

"'What  relation, — my  cousin,  hey,  Mirs.  Bute  ?  IPrands  sweet  on  her, 
hey?"  inqpodred  the  waggish  officer: 

^  More  than  that,"  Mt».  Bute  said,  with  a  flash  from  her  black  eyes. 

"  Not  Pitt?? — ^He  sha'n't  have  her.  The  sneak  a'n't  worthy  of  her. 
He  'a  booked  to  Lady  Jane  Sfheepshanks." 

"  You  men  perceive  nothing.  You  silly,  blind  creature — if  anything 
happens  to  Lady  Crawly,  l£ss  Sharp  will  be  your  m6tiier-in-law ;  and 
tka^'a  what  wiU  happen." 

Bflfwdon  Crawley,  Esquire,  gave  vent  to  a  prodigious  whistle,  in  token  of 
astonishment  at  this  announcement.  He  couldn't  deny  it.  His  father's 
evident  Uldng*  fbr  Miss  Shaip  had  not  escaped  him.  He  knew  the  old 
geotlenmn's  character  well ;  and  a  more  unscrupulous  old — ^whyou — he  did 
-ttoteonchide  tbe  sentence,  but  walked  home,  curling  hi&  moustachios,  and 
convinced  he  had  found  a  clue  to  Ml9.  Bute's  mystery. 

"'By  JbvB,  it 's  too  badi"  thought  Hawdonj  "  too  bad,  by  Jove !  I  do 
bc^eve  the  woman  wants  the  poor  giri  to  be  rained,  in  order  that  she 
shouldn't  come  into  the  family  as  Lady  Grawley." 

When  he  saw  Bebeoea  alone j  he  rallied  her  about  his  father's  attachment 
in  his  graceful  way.  She  flhng  up  her  head  scornfully,  looked  him  full  in 
Hie  feoe,  and  said, — 

"  Well,  rappose  he  is  fond  of  me.  I  know  he  is,  and  others  too.  You 
don't  think  I  am  afraid  of  him,  Captain  Crawley  ?  You  don't  suppose 
T  can't  defend  my  own  honour,  said  the  little  woman,"  looking  as  stately  as 
a  queen. 

"  O,  ah,  why — give  you  fesr-woming — lookout,  you  know — that 's  all," 
said  l^e  moustaehio-twiddier. 

You  hint  at  s<«iething  not  honourable,  then  ?  "  said  she,  flowing  out. 
O — Gad— reaHy- — ^Mise  Bcbecca,"  the  heavy  dragoon  interposed. 
Do  you  suppose  I  have  no  feeling  of  self-respect,  because  I  am  pom* 
and  DneniMess,.  and  because  rich  pecfple  have  none?  Do  you  think,  because 
I  am  a  goveniees,  I  have  not  as  much  sense,  and  feeling,  and  good  breed- 
ing as  you  gentle-folke  in  Hampshire?  I'm  a  Mbntmorenty.  Do  you 
eu^oBC  a  Montmerency  i»  not  as  good  as  a  Crawley  ?" 

When  MiflB*  Sharp  was  agitated,  imd  alluded,  to  hst  matemftl  relatives, 
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she  spoke  with  ever  so  slight  a  foreign  aooent,  which  gave  a  great  chann  to 
her  dear  ringing  yoice.  "  No,"  she  continued,  kinc^ng  as  she  spoke  to 
the  Captain ;  "  I  can  endure  poverty,  but  not  shame — ^neglect,  but  not 
insult ;  and  insult  from — ^firom  you.** 

Her  feelings  gave  way,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Hang  it,  Miss  Sharp— -Eebeoca — ^by  JoTe — ^upon  my  soul,  I  wouldn't 
for  a  thousand  pounds.     Stop,  Bebecca  l" 

She  was  gone.  She  drove  out  with  Miss  Crawley  that  day.  It  was 
before  the  latter's  illness.  At  dinner  she  was  unusually  brilliant  and 
lively ;  but  she  would  take  no  notice  of  the  hints,  or  the  nods,  or  the 
clumsy  expostulations  of  the  humiliated,  infatuated  guardsman.'  Skir- 
mishes of  this  sort  passed  perpetually  during  the  little  campaign — ^tedious 
to  relate,  and  similar  in  result.  The  Crawley  heavy  cavalry  was  maddened 
-by  defeat,  and  routed  every  day. 


If  the  baronet  of  Queen's  Crawley  had  not  had  the  fear  of  losing  his  sister's 
legacy  before  his  eyes,  he  never  would  have  permitted  his  dear  girls  to 
lose  the  educational  blessings  which  their  invaluable  governess  was  con- 
ferring upon  them.  The  old  house  at  home  seemed  a  desert  without  her, 
so  useful  and  pleasant  had  Bebecca  made  herself  there.  Sir  Pitt's  letters 
were  not  copied  and  corrected;  his  books  not  made  up;  his  household 
business  and  manifold  schemes  neglected,  now  that  his  little  secretary  was 
away.  And  it  was  easy  to  see  how  necessary  such  an  amanuensis  was  to 
him,  by  the  tenor  and  spelling  of  the  nimierous  letters  which  he  sent  to 
her,  entreating  her  and  commanding  her  to  return.  Almost  every  day 
brought  a  frank  from  the  baronet,  enclosing  the  most  urgent  prayers  ta 
Becky  for  her  return,  or  conveying  pathetic  statements  to  Miss  Crawley, 
regarding  the  neglected  state  of  his  daughters'  education ;  of  which  docu- 
ments Miss  Crawley  took  very  little  heed. 

Miss  Briggs  was  not  formally  dismissed,  but  her  place  as  companion 
was  a  sinecure  and  a  derision ;  and  her  company  was  the  fat  spaniel  in  the 
drawing-room,  or  occasionally  the  discontented  Eirldn  in  the  housekeeper's 
closet.  Nor,  though  the  old  lady  would  by  no  means  hear  of  Bebecca's 
departure,  was  the  latter  regularly  installed  in  office  in  Park  Lane.  Like 
many  wealthy  people,  it  was  Mss  Crawley's  habit  to  accept  as  much 
service  as  she  could  get  from  her  inferiors ;  and  good-naturedly  to  take 
leave  of  them  when  she  no  longer  found  them  useful.  Gratitude  amongst 
certain  rich  folks  is  scarcely  natural  or  to  be  thought  of.  They  take 
needy  people's  services  as  their  due.  Nor  have  you,  O  poor  parasite  and 
humble  hanger-on,  much  reason  to  complain  1  lour  friendship  for  Dives 
is  about  as  sincere  as  the  return  which  it  usually  gets.  It  is  money 
you  love,  and  not  the  man ;  and  were  Croesus  and  his  footman  to  change 
places,  you  know,  you  poor  rogue,  who  would  have  the  benefit  of  your 
allegiance. 

And  I  am  not  sure,  that,  in  spite  of  Bebecca's  simplicity  and  activity, 
and  gentleness  and  untiring  good  humour,  the  shrewd  old  London  lady, 
upon  whom  these  treasures  of  friendship  were  lavished,  had  not  a  lurking 
suspicion  all  the  while  of  her  affectionate  nurse  and  friend.  It  must  have 
often  crossed  Miss  Crawley's  mind  that  nobody  does  anything  for  nothing. 
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If  she  measured  ber  own  feeling  towards  the  world,  she  mnst  have  been 
pretty  well  able  to  gauge  those  of  the  world  towards  herself;  and  perhaps 
she  reflected,  that  it  is  the  ordinaiy  lot  of  people  to  have  no  fidends  if  they 
themselves  care  for  nobody^ 

Wdl,  meanwhile  Becky  was  the  greatest  comfort  and  conyenience  to 
her,  and  she  gave  her  a  oonple  of  new  gowns,  and  an  old  necldaoe  and 
shawl,  and  shewed  her  Mendship  by  abusing  all  her  intimate  acquaintances 
to  her  new  confidante  (than  which  there  can't  be  a  more  touching  proof  of 
regard),  and  meditated  vaguely  some  great  future  benefit — ^to  many  her 
perhaps  to  Clump,  the  apothecary,  or  to  settle  her  in  some  advantageous 
way  of  life ;  or,  at  any  rt^e,  to  send  her  back  to  Queen's  Crawley  when  she 
had  done  with  her,  and  the  iuU  London  season  had  begun. 

When  Miss  Crawley  was  convalescent  and  descended  to  the  drawing- 
room,  Bed^  sang  to  her,  and  otherwise  amused  her;  when  she  was 
well  enough  to  drive  out,  Becky  accompanied  her.  And  amongst  the 
drives  which  they  took,  whither,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  did  Miss 
Crawley's  admirable  good-nature  and  friendship  actually  induce  her  to 
penetrate,  but  to  Bnssell  Square,  Bloomsbury,  and  the  house  of  John 
Sedley,  Esquire. 

Ere  that  event,  many  notes  had  passed,  as  may  be  imagined,  between 
the  two  dear  friends.  During  the  months  of  Bebecca's  stay  in  Hampshire, 
the  eternal  friendship  had  (must  it  be  owned?)  suffeied  considerable 
diminution,  and  grown  so  decrepit  and  feeble  with  old  age  as  to  threaten 
demise  altogether.  The  fact  is,  both  girls  had  their  own  real  affairs  to 
think  of:  Bebecca  her  advance  with  her  employers — ^Amelia  her  own 
absorbing  topic.  When  the  two  girls  met,  and  flew  into  each  other's  arms 
with  that  impetuosity  which  distinguishes  the  behaviour  of  young  ladies 
towards  each  other,  Bebecca  performed  her  part  of  the  embrace  with  the 
most  perfect  briskness  and  energy.  Poor  little  Amelia  blushed  as  she 
kissed  her  fnend,  and  thought  she  had  been  guilty  of  something  very  like 
coldness  towards  her. 

Their  first  interview  was  but  a  very  short  one.  Amelia  was  just  ready 
to  go  out  for  a  walk.  Miss  Crawley  was  waiting  in  her  carriage  below, 
ha  people  wondering  at  the  locality  in  which  they  found  themselves,  and 
gazing  upon  honest  Sambo,  the  black  footman  of  Bloomsbury,  as  one  of 
the  queer  natives  of  the  place.  But  when  Amelia  came  down  with  her 
kind  smiling  looks  (llebecca  must  introduce  her  to  her  friend.  Miss  Crawley 
was  longing  to  see  her,  and  was  too  ill  to  leave  her  carriage) — when,  I  say, 
Amelia  came  down,  the  Park  Lane  shoulder-knot  aristocracy  wondered 
more  and  more  that  such  a  thing  could  come  out  of  Bloomsbury ;  and 
Miss  Crawley  was  fairly  captivated  by  the  sweet  blushing  face  of  the  young 
lady  who  came  forward  so  timidly  and  so  gracefully  to  pay  her  respects  to 
the  protector  of  her  friend. 

"  What  a  complexion,  my  dear.  What  a  sweet  voice ! "  Miss  Crawley 
said,  as  they  drove  away  westward  after  the  little  interview.  "  My  dear 
Sharp,  your  young  friend  is  charming.  Send  for  her  to  Park  Lsne,  do 
you  hear  P  "  Miss  Crawley  had  a  good  taste.  She  liked  natural  manners 
— a  little  timidity  only  set  them  off.  She  liked  pretty  faces  near  her ;  as 
she  liked  pretty  pictures,  and  nice  china.    She  talked  of  Amelia  with 
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Taptuw  Iial5««domi  timw  tiat  day.     9fae  mo&tioiiBd  her  to  BsMrdon 
Cunpwley,  who  omte  cbotiMfy  to  pfntake  of  his  aunt's  ohickeii  tbat  day. 

Of  Gouvse,  on  ika»  Bobeoca  iostadtfy  stotod^  tholr  AmeUai  was  engaged  to 
be  married — to  a  lieutenant  Osborne — a  very  <dd  flsone. 

'^Ib  he  a  nmnm  a  Ifbe^ngimentl^'"  Captain  Crawley  asked,  remember- 
ing after  a&  efibrt,  as  becaniB  a.  gixasdaaiaD>  ^  nmnbcr  erf  the  ngiment, 
the-— th. 

Bebeoca  tikought  iiu^  was  the  lagimBnt.  '^  The  €iqptain's  name,"  A^ 
said,  "  was  Captain  Dobbm." 

"  A  hmky^ganH^Mow/'sfiidCrawky,  ''tm&biea  orer  eveiybody.  I  know 
him ;  and  Osborne's  a  goodish-looking  fellow^  with  knga  bkldc  whiskers  ?  " 

"Enormous,"  M8»  Bebecoa  9harp  said;  "and  enormously  proud  of 
them,  I  asstEre  you." 

Captain  Ba\<viion:  Crawley  burst  into  a  koaose  laugh  by  way  of  repfy^^; 
and  bdng  pressed  by  the  ladie»  to  esphiin,  did  so  when  the  expbsion  of 
hilarity  was  over.  "  Hie  &noies  he  can  pU^  at  billianiS)"  said  he.  "  I 
won  two  hundred  of  him  at  the  Coooa  Tree.  Mb  play,  tlie  young  flat! 
Ht3  'd  ha^  played'  for  anything  tiiat  dny,  but  hss  Mend  Captain  I>»bbin 
carried  him  off,  hang  him ! " 

"  Bsfwdon)  Sawdon,  don't  be  so  widced/'  Mi8»  Crawley  ic&nariced, 
highly  pleased. 

**  Why,  ma^am;  of  all  the  yonng  fe&ows.I  \er  seen  oat  of  the  liae,  I  think 
tine  Mow  'a  the  greenest,  fanjain:  and  !&eueeaoe  get  what  money  t^iey 
like  out  of  himv  He  'd'  go  to  the  denoe  to  be  seen  with  a  Lord.  He  pays 
th«r  dinn«rr  at  Greenwiob,  and  they  invito  the  company." 

**  And  very  pretty  company  too,  I  dare  say." 

"Quito right,  Miss  8harp.  Bight,  as  usual,  Miss  Sfaaq>.  Uncommon 
pretty  ccmipany, — haw,  how ! "  and  the  Captain  laughed  more  and  more, 
thinUng  he  had  made  a  good  joke. 

"Ka^don^  don't  be  nauff^ty!^'  his  aunt  exdanned. 

"  Well,  his  father  's  a  city  man — ^immensely  rich,  they  say.  Hraig  tiu»e 
city  fdUows,  they  must  bleed ;  and  I've  not  done  with  him  yet»  I  oan  tell 
you.     Haw,  haw  1" 

"  Fie,  Captain  Crawley ;  I  shall  warn  Amelia.     A^gimbling  husband  i" 

*'  Horrid,  ain't  he,  hey  ?"  the  Ciqytain  said  with  great  solemnity ;  cmd 
then  added;  a  sudden  thought  haTing  strudc  him : — "  Gad,  I  si^^  ma'am, 
we'll  have  him  here." 

"  Is  he  a  presentable  sort  of  a  person  ?"  theaantinqnired. 

"Presentable? — oh,  very  weU.  You  wouldn't  see  any  difference^ 
Captain  Crawly  answered.  "  I>o  let'»  have  him,  when  you  begin  to  see 
a  few  people ;  and  his  whatdyecailem^ — ^Iris  inamorato*— ek.  Miss*  Sharp ; 
that's  what  you  call  it — comes.  Grad,  I'll  wnto  him  a  note,  and  have  him; 
and  I'll  try  if  he  can  play  picquet  as  weU  as  biUiafda.  Where  does  he  live. 
Miss  Sharp?" 

Miss  Sharp  told  Crawly  the  Lieutenant^s  town  addrese;  and  a  few  da^ 
after  this  conversation^  Liiautonant  Oaboine  received  a  latter,  in  Captain 
Bawdon's  sdiool-boy  hand,  and'  endasing  a  note  of  invitation  from  Mias 
Crawley. 

BelieiRsa  despatohad  also  an-mntation  to  her  daiiaig  Anuiia,  who,  you 
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may  be  soon,  was  ready  enou^  to  accqtt  it  n^ieii  ake  heard  that  George 
VBfr  tO'  be  of  the  party:  It  was  armnged)  that  Amdia  was  to  spend'  tiie 
momiiig  with  the  ladies  of  Paik  Lane^  wheve  ali  were  very  kind  to  her. 
Bebeocft  patronised  her  with  didm'  supeiionty :  ahe  was  so-  much  the 
cleverer  of  the  two,  and  her  iiaend  so  gentle  and  nnassuming,  that  she 
always  yielded  when  anybody  chose  to  command,  and  bo  took  Eebeoca's 
orders  with  perfect  meekness  and  good  humour.  Miss  Crawley's  gracious- 
ness  was  also  remarkable.  She  continued  her  raptures  about  Uttle  Amelia, 
talked  about  her  before  her  face  as  if  she  were  a  doll,  or  a  servant,  or  a 
picture,  and  admired  her  with  the  most  benevolent  wonder  possible.  I 
admire  that  admiration  which  the  genteel  world  sometimes  extends  to  the 
commonalty.  There  is  no  more  agreeable  ohgecfc  in  life  than  to  see  May 
Fair  folks  condescending.  Miss  Crawley's  prodigious  benevolence  rather 
fatigued  poor  little  Amelia,  and  I  am  not  sure-  tliat  of  the  three  ladies  in 
Park  Lane  she  did  not  find  honest  Miss  BHggs  the  most  agreeable.  She 
sympathise  with  Briggs  as  with  all  neglected  or  gentle  people :  she 
wasn't  what  yon  call  a  woman  of  spirit. 

George  came  to  dinner — a  repast  en  ^ar^o»  with  Captain  Crawley. 

The  graat  fhmily  coach  of  the  OsLornes  tmnspsited  him  to  Park 
Lane  from  Bussell  Square;  where  the  youngi  Ili<Bes,  who  were  not 
themselves  invited,  and  professed  the  greatest  indifference  at  that  slight, 
neverthailKfflboMed  it  Sir  Fltt;  Gmwley's  name  in  the  baronetage;  and 
learned  omy  thing'  whioh  that  work  had  to  teach  t^ut  the  Crawley 
family  Bui  their  pedigrse,'  and  the  Binkies*  tiieir  isdntives,  &c.,  &c. 
Bawdoft'  €i»irley  received  George  Osborne  with  great  ftnakness  and  gra- 
ciouraofr:.  praised  his  play  at  billiards:  asked'  him  when  he  would  have 
Ms  iwveuge :  was  interested  about  Osborne's  regiment :  and  would  have 
proposed  pieqnet  to  him  that  very  evening,  but  Miss  Crawley  absolutely 
forbflir  agp  gambling  in  her  house ;  so  that  the  young  Lieutenant's 
purse  imm  not  lightened  by  his  gallant  patron,  for  that  day  at  least. 
HowvPBt;  tfarr  MEtde  an  engagement  for  tits  next,  aomewhere :  to  look  at 
a  horse  that  Craw)«fE  had  to- sell,  and  to  try  him  in  the  Ttark;  and  to  dine 
together,  and  to  pass  the  evening  with  some  jolly  fellows.  "That  is,  if  you  're 
not  on  duty  to  that  pretty  Miss  Sedley,"  Crawley  said,  with  a  knowing 
wink.  "  Monstrous  nice  girl,  'pon  my  honour,  though,  Osborne,"  he  was 
good  enough  to  add.     "Lots  of  tin,  I  suppose,  eh?" 

Osborne  wasn't  on  duty;  he  would  join  Crawley  with  pleasure :  and  the 
latter,  when  they  met  the  next  day,  praised  his  new  friend's  horseman- 
dup*-*a9  he  might  m\h  perfect  honestf — and  introduced  hmi  t6  thnee  or 
ftuv  yottsg  men  of  the  ftrst  fhsiiiim,  whose  acquaintance  immensely  elbted 
ijie  sMple  young  officer. 

'^'Hoir's  fittle  Miss  Sharp,  by-the^bye,"  Osborne  inquired  of  hisiriend 
over  their  wine,  with  a  dandified  air.  **  Good>-natured  little  girl  that. 
Boes  she  suit  you  well  at  dueen's  Crarwley  ?  Miss  Sedley  liked  her  a 
good  dhal  last  year." 

Captain  Crawley  looked  savagely  at  the  Lieutenant  out  of  his  little  blue 
eyes,  md  watehed  him  when  he  went  up  to  resume  his  acquaintance  with 
^e  ftur  gofemess.  Her  conduct  must  have  relieved  Crawley  if  there  was 
any  jeitouQr  in  iSam  boBom  of  that  Hfe-gnardsman. 

When  the  young  men-  fpient  up  staire,  and  after  Osbcme's  introduction  to 
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Misfl  Crawley,  he  walked  up  to  Hebecca  with  a  patroniaiiig,  easy  nragget. 
He  was  going  to  be  kind  to  her  and  protedi  her.  He  would  even  sl^ke 
hands  with  her,  as  a  friend  of  Amelia's ;  and  saying,  "  Ah,  Miss  Shaip! 
how-dy-doof"  held  out  his  left  hand  towards  her,  expecting  that  she 
would  be  quite  confounded  at  the  honour. 
Hiss  Sharp  put  out  her  right  fore-finger — 


And  gave  him  a  little  nod,  so  cool  and  Idlling,  that  Bawdon  Crawley, 
wat«huig  the  operations  from  the  other  room,  could  hardly  restrain  his 
laughter  as  he  saw  the  Lieutenant's  entire  discomfiture ;  the  start  he  gave, 
the  pause,  and  the  perfect  clumsiness  with  which  he  at  length  conde- 
scended to  take  the  finger  which  was  offered  for  his  embrace. 

"  She  'd  beat  the  devil,  by  Jove  !"  the  Captain  said,  in  a  rapture  ■  and 
the  Lieutenant,  by  way  of  beginning  the  conversation,  agreeably  asked 
Bebecca  how  she  hked  her  new  place. 

"  My  place  f "  said  Hiss  Sharp,  coolly,  "how  kind  of  you  to  remind  me 
of  it  I  It's  a  tolerabW  good  ptoce  :  the  wages  are  pretty  good — not  so 
good  as  Miss  Wirt's,  I  believe,  with  your  sisters  in  RnsseU  Square.  How 
an  those  young  ladies  ? — not  that  I  ou^t  to  ask," 
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Wliy  not?"  Mr.  Osborne  said,  amased. 

Why,  they  never  eondesoended  to  speak  to  me,  or  to  ask  me  into  their 
house,  whilst  I  was  staying  with  Amelut ;  but  we  poor  governesses,  you 
know,  are  used  to  slights  of  this  sort." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Sharp !"  Osborne  ejaculated. 

"  At  least  in  some  fanuUies,"  Eebeoca  continued.  *'  You  can't  think 
what  a  difference  there  is  though.  We  are  not  so  wealthy  in  Hampshire 
as  you  ludnr  folks  of  the  dty.  But  then  I  am  in  a  gentleman's  £unily — 
good  old  English  stock.  I  suppose  you  know  Sir  Pitt's  father  refdsed  a 
peerage.  And  you  see  how  I  am  treated.  I  am  pretty  comfortable. 
Inde^  it  is  rather  a  good  place.    But  how  very  good  of  you  to  in<|uire  1 " 

Osborne  was  quite  savage.  The  little  Grovemess  patronised  lum  and 
pen^Ud  him  until  this  young  British  Lion  felt  quite  uneasy;  nor  could  he 
muster  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  find  a  pretext  for  backing  out  of  this 
most  delectable  conversation. 

*'  I  thought  you  liked  the  City  families  pretty  well,"  he  said  haughtily. 

*'  Last  year  you  mean,  when  I  was  fresh  from  that  horrid  vulgar  school  P 
Of  course  I  did.  Doesn't  every  girl  like  to  come  home  for  the  holidays  ? 
And  how  was  I  to  know  any  better  ?  But  oh,  Mr.  Osborne,  what  a  *dif«> 
ferenoe  eighteen  months'  experience  makes! — eighteen  months  spent, 
pardon  me  for  saying  so,  with  gentlemen.  As  for  dear  Amelia,  she,  I 
grant  you,  is  a  pearl,  and  would  be  charming  anywhere.  There  now,  I 
see  you  are  beginning  to  be  in  a  good  humour ;  but  oh  these  queer  odd 
City  people !     And  Mr.  Jos. — ^how  ia  that  wonderful  Mr.  Joseph  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  me  you  didn't  dislike  that  wonderful  Mr.  Joseph  last  year," 
Osborne  said  kindly. 

"  How  severe  of  you  I  Well,  entre  nous,  I  didn't  break  my  heart  about 
him ;  yet  if  he  had  asked  me  to  do  what  you  mean  by  your  looks  (and  very 
expressive  and  kind  they  are,  too),  I  wouldn't  have  said  no." 

Mr.  Osborne  gave  a  look  as  much  as  to  say,  ''Indeed^  how  very 
obliging ! " 

*'  What  an  honour  to  have  had  you  for  a  brother-in-law,  you  are  tlunk- 
ingP  To  be  sister-in-law  to  George  Osborne,  Esquire,  son  of  John 
Osborne,  £squire,  son  of — ^what  was  your  grandpapa,  Mr.  Osborne? 
Well,  don't  be  angry.  You  can't  help  your  pedigree,  and  I  quite  agree 
with  you  that  I  would  have  married  Mr.  Joe  Sedley ;  for  could  a  poor 
penniless  girl  do  better?  Now  you  know  the  whole  secret.  I'm  frank 
and  open ;  and,  considering  all  things,  it  was  very  kind  of  you  to  allude 
to  the  circumstance — very  kind  and  polite.  Amelia  dear,  Mr.  Osborne 
and  I  were  talking  about  your  poor  brother  Joseph.    How  is  he  ?  " 

Thus  was  George  utterly  routed.  Not  that  Bebecca  was  in  the  right ; 
but  she  had  managed  most  successfully  to  put  him  in  the  wrong.  And  he 
now  shamefully  fled,  feeling  if  he  stayed  another  minute,  that  he  would 
have  been  made  to  look  foolish  in  the  presence  of  Aoielia. 

Though  Eebecca  had  had  the  better  of  him,  George  was  above  the  mean- 
ness of  tale-bearing  or  revenge  upon  a  lady, — only  he  could  not  help  cle- 
verly confiding  to  Captain  Crawley,  next  day,  some  notions  of  his  regarding 
Miss  Bebecca — that  she  was  a  sharp  one,  a  dangerous  one,  a  desperate 
ftirt,  &c. ;  in  all  of  which  opinions  Crawley  agreed  laughingly,  and  with 
every  one  of  which  Miss  Bebecca  was  made  acquainted  before  twenty-four 
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hours  were  over.  They  added  'to  her  "m0«"«^  ttgaiid.for  Mr.  Q^riie. 
Her  .wBoan-B  insdaict  had  itdd.  har,  that  it  was  -Gcoi^e  iiho  had  intmarnpted 
iiie  BUMBBftXif  hflr  first  lorw-paaBage,  and  aheaeakoeiaed  him  acowdagly. 

"  I  only  just  warn  you,"  he  said  tcSawdonOnw!^,  with  ateowing 
look — ^he  had  bought  the  hana,  and  loat3HHDB  score  of  gnmeHB  after  dinner, 
*'  I  just-waai  you — I  knowwiimen,  andeounaal  yaato  he'0n'theiaok*eut." 

*'  ^Dhank  you,  n^  boy,"  aaid  Crowley,  wiidi  adook  of  peouHar  ^gntitade. 
*■  Yoa  've  wide  awake,  I  soe."  iund  (skorge  wsntoff,  ^ili^ft^Tiig  tCnwdinr 
waatqnne  ngttt. 

IHJe  tkdd  Amelia  of  w(bat3ie  hadfd0ike,''a(nd  h«wiheliadoo«nBelled  Bawdon 
CEimky'— HI  dendhah  good,  tteii^^rward  iollAw — ^k>  he  on  Ub  ignoid 
apanat  ihai  Jittte  aly,  adiwimng  ScAecoa. 

-*' Agunat nahmm? "  Amidia  oriBd. 

**  lour  friond  the  -GoTenaeia. — O^on't  look  so  ^astonished." 

''O  George,  what  have  you  done?"  Ametiajwid.  JSordiar fi!iDnan.'a 
ey«a,  wUok  Love  had  madeshavp-sighted,  had  in  ana  Jnakant  diaoomeied  a 
secnst  wfaidi<wa8  invisible  io  Mas  Cbuwley,  to  poiffTkgin  JBng^i^and, 
above -all,  to  the-stiipid  peepers  of  that  young  whiakeBed  prig,  TiiatiifaPimQirf 
Oabome. 

for  as  Bebecoa  waB.ahawfing  her  in  .an  upper  aprtroent,  where  these 
two  Mends  'had  an  opportedty  .font  a  iitiile  of  that  seoret  talking  and  oott- 
spiring  wihich  fcnrms  the  dolq^t  of  '-female  'Hfb,  Amelia,  coming  im  to 
Babeooa,  and  taking  her  ^tmo  Httle  hands  in  hevs,  said,  "  fiebeooi,  I  see 
it  all." 

Sabeoca  kissed  her. 

And  regarding  this  delightful  secret,  not  one  syllable  znoie  -wsm  said,  hy 
either  of  ^  yonng  women.    But  it  w«s  destinod  to  oome  ont/befoK  long. 


Some  short  penodraflMr  ihe -above  ^eTenta,  and  Mias  Bebeooa  Sharp  "stdl 
remaining  ai  her  patraess's  iiouttin  Bark  Lane,  smt  mate  halchment 
might  have  been  seen  in  Great  Graunt  Street,  figuring  amongst  thesiany 
which usoally omameDt that liismal' quarts.  It whsorer Sir 3^ Ciawley's 
hmse ;  but  it  did  net  indicrte  the  worthy  baionet's  daiBiaa.  It  was  a 
feminine  hatchment,  and  indeed  a  few  years  back  had  servied  aa  aifimeral 
oompliment  to  Sir  Bltt's  old  mother,  the  late  dowager  >lad^  Oidatvlt^  Its 
paodod  of  service  over,  !the  hatehment  had  oome  down  firom  the  front  of  the 
hcnae,  and  lived  in  Tetisemeixt  lomBwiiere  in  the  back  pntnises  of  Sir  Pitt's 
mansion,  it  re^appeared  dsw  for  poor  Bose  Dawaen^ ;  Sir  Htt  fns  a 
wddower  again,  TheiamsjquarteBed  on  the  shield  along  wilh  his  own  were 
not,  to  be.  sore,  poor  EoseV  She 'had  no  anna.  But  iJiaidierubs  pointed  on 
thesratohAoii  answeredttswell  ibr  her  asfior  Sir  Pitt'rmotfaa^tand  Mnu9>gam 
was  written  nnder  the  ooat,  ^anJKd  by  the  Cawfey  Dovn  and  Serpent. 
Axms'and  Hatohmente,  Eesnrgam. — ^Qore  is  ano^pportuhity  for  mocaliEing! 

Mr.  Crawley  had  tcnilfed  th^iotherwisc  MemSlesil  bed*ai^  Shewent'Ont 
oC^the woadd-strangthened  \sy  saxdi nrords and.sansibrt  as  he  could. give  her. 
For  many  years  ifaos  was  the  only  kindness  ehe«v«r  knew;  the  on^Meod- 
ship  that  solaced  ns^any  way  that  feeble,  lonely  souL  Her  heart  was  dead 
long  before  her  ^ody .  She  had  sold  it  to  became  Sir  Pitt  Cnnvky 's  wife. 
Mothers  and  danghters  ^ave  jnakang  the  same  bargain  every  ^ay  in  Yamly 
Fair. 


A  KOyS£  TOTBOITT  A   HERO.  HBT 

When  tWdemiie-taDk  ]ftmt,  bar  iunlMBidcvms  in  LonSon  ttttaniing  <lo> 
some  of  his  mnunierable  schemes,  and  busy  with  his  endlen  lawyers.  He 
had  found  time,  neYerthelees^  to  call  aftm  in  ParkSjane./aBd'to'dwpat'ch 
nuBiy  niaies  to  iBfteDoa,  -entreating  iher,  einjeining  her,  oofmraainding  her  to 
ratiam  to  ker  yming  .pupik  in  thacoimtiy,  wIid  weie  oour  utterly  "without 
cfwupaTHonahy  diimg  their  ^motiiar'B  illneas.  Bat  Jfisa  Cuanrtey  would 
not  hear  of  her  (dapartue^  ^v  ^ough  thoie  was  no  lad^'Of 'teMon  in 
London  who  would  desert  her  friends  more  compkamtly  as  soon  as  die 
was  tired  of  their  sociei|c,.aBd  ihongh'fnr .tired 'Of  them  sooner,  yet  -as  lotig 
as  ^lar  ^engaitmeni  Jated  her  attachment  was  ptofigiouB,  and  ehe  idong 
still  with  &e  greateatveoMg^-to  Bebeooa. 

Xbe  .nevw  of  Lady  ^^farancky 's  death  provoked  sd  move  giief  *€¥  eommefit- 
than  mi^ht  favne  been  ^Kpentfld  in  iftiss  Craadey^  faui^  tnrde.  "  T 
suppose  I.nmst  pot  cSjojupmAy  iasthe  drd,"  Miss'Qfawteyeaid;  and' 
added,  after  a  pause,  "  I  hope  my  brother  will  have  the  decency  not  to 
marry  again.''  "What  a  confounded  rage  Pitt  will  be  in  if  he  does," 
Bawdon  remarked,  with  his  usual  regard  for  his  elder  brother.  Eebecca 
said  nothing.  She  seemed  by  far  the  gravest  and  most  impressed  of  the 
family.  She  left  the  room  before  Bawdon  went  away  that  day ;  but  they 
met  by  chance  below,  as  he  was  going  aw^ 'alter  taking  leave,  and  had  a 
parley  together. 

On  the  morrow,  as  Bebecca  was  gazing  finom  i^e  window,  she  startled 
Miss  Crawley,  who  was  placidly  occupied  with  a  Rrench  novel,  by  crying 
out  in  an  alarmed  tone,  *' Here's  Sir  Pitt,  Ma'am>!"  and  the  baronet's 
knock  followed  this  aanouncement. 

"  My  dear,  1  canU  see  him.  I  won't  see  him.  Tell  Bowls  not  at 
home,  or  go  down  stain  and  say  I'm  too  ill  to  reoeive  any  one.  My 
nerves  really  won't  bear  my  brother  at  this  moment;"  cried  out  Misa 
Crawley,  and  resumed  the  ncmel. 

*'  She 's  too  ill  to  see  you, .%,"  Bebecca  said,  tripping  down  to  Sir 
Pitt,  who  was  preparing  te-fuoend. 

"  So  much  the  'batter,*'  Sir  Pitt  answered.  "  I  want  to  see  you.  Miss 
Beckyi  Come  along  .a  me  into  the  padour,"  and  they  entered  that  apart- 
ment together. 

"  I  wawnt  yon  back  at  Queen's  Ckowley,  Miss,"  the  baronet  said,  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  her,  asid  taking  off  liis  black  gloves  and  his  hat  with  its 
great  crape  hat-band.  His  eyes  had  such  a  strange  look,  and  fixed  upon 
her  so  stedfastly,  that  Bebecca  Sharp  began  almost  to  tremble. 

"  I  hope  to  come  soon,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  as  soon  as  Miss 
Crawley  is  better — ^and  return  to — to  the  dear  children." 

"  You  've  said  so  these  thsee  mcofttha,  Beoky,"  rcq^d  Sir  Pitt,  "md 
still  jou  ^oioingiDg  on  to  my  aister^  who  'Uiiling  you  off  iyca;an  old  shoe, 
when  shft's  wore  you  out.  I  ,tett  you  I  loaa^  yoa.  I'jijqEBBg.iback'to 
the  Vuneral.     Will  you  come  back  ?     Yes  or  no."    ' 

"  I'daien'i;— I  don't  think— ^it  would  be'right-r-to  be  alone — with  yoii, 
Sir,"  Becky  said,  seemingly  in  great  agitation. 

"  I  say  agin,  I  want  you,"  Sir  Pitt  said,  thumping  the  table.  "  I 
can't  git  on  without  you.  I  didn't  see  what  it  was  till  you  went  away. 
The  house  all  goes  wrong.    It 's  not  the  same  place.     AU  my  accounts 
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hu  got  muddled  agin.  Yau  auul  come  ba^  Do  come  bade.  Dear 
Bed^,  do  oome," 

"  Come — as  what.  Sir?"  Bebecca  gaaped  out. 

"  Come  as  Lady  Crawley,  if  you  Uk,"  the  baronet  said,  grasping  hia 
crdpe  hat.  "  There  I  will  tjiat  utusfy  you  ?  Come  back  and  be  my  wife. 
Your  Tit  Tort.  Birth  be  hanged.  You  're  as  good  a  lady  as  ever  I  see. 
You  Ve  got  more  brains  in  your  little  vinger  than  any  baronet's  wife  in  the 
county.     Willyoucome?     YesornoP" 

"  Oh,  Sir  Pitt ! "  Bebecca  said,  very  much  moved. 

"  Say  yea,  Becky,"  8b  Pitt  continut^l.  "  I  'm  an  old  man,  but  a  good  'n. 
I  'm  good  for  twenty  years.  I  '11  make  you  h^py,  zee  if  I  don't.  Yon 
shall  do  what  you  lUce  ;  spend  what  you  like  -,  and  'ar  it  all  your  own  way. 
I  '11  make  you  a  zettlement.  I  'U  do  everything  reglar.  Look  yeai ! "  and 
the  old  man  fell  down  on  his  knees  and  leered  at  her  like  a  satyr. 


Bebecca  started  back  a  picture  of  consternation.  In  the  course  of  this 
history  we  have  never  seen  her  lose  her  presence  of  mind ;  but  she  did 
now,  and  wept  some  of  the  most  genuine  tears  that  ever  fell  from  hex 
eyes. 

"  Oh,  Sir  Pitt!"  she  said.    "  Oh,  Sir — I — I'm  married  already." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

IM  ITHICH  BXBBCCA's   HVSBAin)   ATFEABB   POX  i.   SHORT  TIHB. 

TEBT  reader  of  a  gentimental  turn 
(and  we  desire  no  other)  must  have 
been  pleased  with  the  taileau  with 
which  the  last  act  of  oui  little  drama 
concluded ;  for  what  can  be  prettier 
than  an  image  of  Love  on  his  knees 
before  Beauty  ? 

But  when  Lore  heard  that  awfiil 
confession  &om  Beaut;  that  she  was 
married  ahready,  he  bounced  up  from 
Ms  attitude  of  humility  on  the  car- 
pet, uttering    exclamationa   which 
caused  poor  little   Beauty  tc   be 
more  frightened  than  she  was  when 
she  made  her  avowal.    "  Married ! 
you  're  joldng,"  the  Baronet  cried, 
after  the  first  explosion  of  rage  and  wonder.     "  You  're  maldng  run  of 
me,  Bedcy.    Who'd  ever  go  to  marry  you  without  a  shilling  to  your 
vortune?  * 

"  Married  I  married  I "  Bebecca  add,  in  an  agony  of  tears — her  voice 
choking  with  emotion,  her  handkerchief  up  to  her  ready  qres,  fainting 
against  the  mantel-piece — a  figure  of  woe  fit  to  melt  the  most  obdurate 
heart.  "  0  Sir  Pitt,  dear  Sir  Pitt,  do  not  think  me  nngratefiil  for  all  youi 
goodness  to  me.  It  is  only  your  generosity  that  has  extorted  my  secret." 
"  Generosity  be  hanged ! "  Sir  Pitt  roared  out,  "  Who  is  it  tu,  then, 
you  're  married  P  Where  was  it  ? " 

"  Let  me  come  back  with  you  to  the  counhy,  sir  I  Let  me  watch  over 
yon  as  faithfully  aa  ever  I  Don't,  don't  separate  me  from  dear  Queen's 
Crawley ! " 

"  The  feller  has  left  you,  has  he  ?  "  the  Baronet  said,  beginning,  as  he 
fancied,  to  comprehend.  "  Well,  Becky — come  back  if  you  like.  You 
can't  eat  your  rake  and  have  it.  Any  ways  I  made  yon  a  vair  offer.  Coom 
back  as  govemess — you  shall  have  it  afl  your  own  way."  She  held  out 
one  hand.  She  cried  fit  to  break  her  heart ;  her  ringlets  fell  ot«'  her  face, 
and  over  the  marble  mantel-piece  where  she  laid  it. 

"  So  the  rascal  ran  off,  eh  ?  "  Sir  Pitt  said,  with  a  hideous  attempt  at 
consolation.    "  Never  mind,  Becky,  I'U  take  eare  of  'ee." 

"0  Sir  I  it  would  be  the  pnde  of  my  life  to  go  back  to  Queen's 
Crawley,  and  take  care  of  the  children,  and  of  you  as  formerly,  when  you 
said  you  were  pleased  with  the  s^vices  of  your  little  Bebecca.    When  I 
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thinlc  of  what  you  have  just  offered  me,  my  heart  fills  with  gratitade — 
indeed  it  does.  I  can't  be  your  wife,  air;  let  me — let  roe  be  your 
daughl«r  I " 

Saying  wiuch,  Bebecca  went  down  on  her  knees  in  a  most  tragical  way, 
and,  taking  Sir  Pitt's  homy  black  hand  between  lier  own  two  (which  were 
very  pretty  and  white,  and .  as  sof(  as  satin),  boked  np  in  his  face  with  an 
expression  of  exquisite  pathos  and  confidence,  when — when  the  door 
opened,  and  MiM  Crawl«y  sailed  ia. 

Mrs.  Firkin  and  Miss  Briggs,  who  happened  by  chance  to  be  at  the 


pBitouivdow  soon  after  the  Baronet  and  Bebeeca  entered  the  apartment, 
had  also  aeen  accidentally,  through  the  key-hole,  the  old  gentleman  pros- 
trate before  the  gOTemess,  and  had  heard  the  generons  propose  which  he 
made  her.  It  was  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth,  when  Mrs.  Firkin  and  Miss 
Btiggs  had  streamed  up  the  stairs,  had  rushed  into  the  drawing-room  where 
Miss  Crawley  was  reading  the  French  novel,  and  had  given  that  old  lady 
the  astounding  iatelligence  that  Sir  Pitt  was  on  his  Imees,  px)posing  to 
Miss  Sharp.  And  if  you  calculate  the  time  for  the  aboTe  dialogue  to  take 
place — the  time  for  Briggs  and  Firkin  to  fty  to  the  drawing-room — the 
time  for  Mim  Ciawley  to  be  astonished,  and  to  drop  her  volume  of  Pigault 
le  Bmn — and  the  time  for  Ji«  to  come  down  stair*— you  will  tee  how 
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fxaetijj  aoeonie  ikis  kiaiov^r  ia»  and  how  Miss  Ciawkj  mM$i  hiYe  appeared 
•t  tke  Tery  iosUoii  when  B^)eoca  had  aasiuBed  the  aUhude  of  humiUty.   . 

"  It  is  the  lidy  on  iht  groond,  and  nofe  the  gentknam,"  Mia9  Orawky 
said*  vith  a  kwk  and  Toiee  of  greal  seom.  ''  They  told  me  that  yom  were 
CNOL  your  knees.  Sir  Pitt :  do  kneel  0Q3e  more,  and  kt  me  see  this  paretty 
e^upk  1 " 

"  I  have  thanked  Sir  Pitt  Crawky,  ma'am/'  Bebecea  said,  rismg,  *'  and 
hare  ioki  him  that*-ihat  I  never  esm  become  Lady.  Cmwky." 

*'  Eefused  him !  "  Miss  Crawky  said,  more  bewildered  than  eren 
Bxiggs  aad  Firkin  at  the  door  opMxaed  the  eyes  of  astanishme&t  and  the 
Hpe  of  wonder. 

"  Yea — leluaed,"  Bebeeea  eoaiinaed,  with  a  sad,  teoxful  Yoiee. 

"  Ajid  am  I  to  credit  my  earn  that  you  absdlutdiy  proposed  to  her.  Sir 
Pitt  P  "  the  old  kdy  asked. 

"  Ees,"  said  the  Bwonet,  "  I  did." 

**  And  she  refaaed  you  as  she  aaysS ^' 

"  Ees,"  Sir  Pitt  said,  his  features  on  a  broad  grin. , 

"It  does  not  seeia  to  break  your. heart  at  any  rate,''  Miss  Crawley 
remarked. 

''  Xawt  a  hit,"  answered  Sir  Pitt,,  with  a  coolness  and  good-humour 
which  set  Misa  Crawky  almost  mad  wi^h  bewilderment.  That  an  old  gen- 
tkman  of  station  shoidd  fall  on  his  knees  to  a  penniless  goyeniess,  and 
burst  ami  laitglnBg  because  she  refused  to  marry  him, — that  a  penniless 
goremess  should  refuse  a  Baronet  with  four  thousand  a  year, — these  were 
mysterifis  which  Miss  Crawley  oouM  ncTcr  comprehend.  It  surpassed  any 
oomplkatioiis  of  intrigue  in  her  &Tourite  Pigatdt  le  Brun. 

'^Tm  gbd  you  thmk  it  good  sport,  brother,"  she  continued,  groping 
wildly  through  this  amazement. 

"  Vamous,"  said  Sk  Pitt.  "  Who'd  ha'  thought  it  1  what  a  sly  littk 
deril !  what  a  little  fox  it  waws !  "  he  muttered  to  himself,  chuckling  with 
pleasure. 

**  Who'd  hare  thought  what  ?  "  cries  Miss  Crawky,  stamping  with  her 
foot.  ^^Pray,  Miss  Sharp,  aa*e  you  waiting  for  the  Pi'incc  Kegent's 
diroree,  that  joa  don't  think  our  family  good  enough  for  you?" 

"  My  attitude,"  Eebeccsa  said,  "  when  you  came  in,  Ma'am,  did  not  kok 
as  if  I  despised  such  an  honour  as  this  good — this  noble  man  has  deigned 
to  oSia  me.  Do  you  think  I  kaye  no  heart  ?  Have  you  all  loved  me,  and 
he^DL  so  kind  to  the  poor  or}^ian — desarted — girl,  and  am  /to  feel  nothing  ? 
O  my  friend  \  O  my  benefactors !  may  not  my  love,  my  life,  my  duty,  try 
to  repay  the  eonfidence  you  have  shown  me  ?  Do  you  grudge  me  even 
gratitude,  Miss  Crawky?  It  is  too  much -—my  heart  is  too  AiU; "  and 
ihe  sank  down  in  a  chair  so  pathetically,  that  most  of  the  audience  present 
were  perfectly  melted  with  hac  sadness. 

"  Whether  yoa  marry  me  or  not,  you  're  a  good  little  giri,  Becky,  and. 
Pm  yonr  vriend,  mind,"  said  Sir  Pitt,  and  putting  on  his  crape-bound  hat, 
ha  walked  away — greatly  to  Bebecca's  relief;  for  it  was  evident  that  her 
secret  was  unreve^d  to  Miss  Crawky,  and  she  had  the  advantage  of  a 
brief  reprieve. 

Putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  nodding  away  honest  Briggs, 
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who  would  have  followed  her  ujHsiain,  she  went  np  to  her  apartment  $ 
while  Biiggs  and  Miss  Crawley^  m  a  high  state  of  excitement,  remained  to 
discuss  the  strange  event,  and  Firidn,  not  less  moved,  dived  down  into  the 
kitchen  regions,  and  talked  of  it  with  all  the  male  and  female  company 
there.  And  so  impressed  was  Mrs.  Firkin  with  the  news,  that  she  thought 
proper  to  write  off  by  that  very  night's  post,  "  with  her  humble  duty  to 
Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  and  the  fainly  at  the  Bectory,  and  Sir  Pitt  has  been  and 
proposed  for  to  marry  Miss  Slmrp,  wherein  she  has  refused  him  to  the 
wonder  of  all." 

The  two  ladies  in  the  dining-room  (where  worthy  Miss  Briggs  was 
delighted  to  be  admitted  once  more  to  a  confidential  conversation  with  her 
patroness)  wondered  to  their  hearts*  content  at  Sir  Pitt's  offer,  and  Bebecca's 
Refusal ;  Briggs  very  acutely  suggesting  that  there  must  have  been  some 
obstacle  in  the  shape  of  a  previous  attachment,  otherwise  no  young  woman 
in  her  senses  would  ever  hfure  refused  so  advantageous  a  proposal. 

"You  would  have  accepted  it  yourself,  wouldn't  you,  Briggs?"  Miss 
Crawley  said,  kindly. 

"  Would  it  not  be  a  privilege  to  be  Miss  Crawley's  sister  ?  "  Briggs 
replied,  with  meek  evasion. 

*'  Well,  Becky  would  have  made  a  good  Lady  Crawley,  alter  all,"  Miss 
Crawley  remarked,  (who  was  mollified  by  the  girl's  refusal,  and  very  liberal 
and  generous  now  there  was  no  call  for  her  sacrifices.)  "  She  has  brains  in 
plenty  (much  more  wit  in  her  little  finger  than  you  have  my  poor  dear 
Briggs  in  all  your  head.)  Her  manners  are  excellent  now  I  have  formed 
her.  She  is  a  Montmorency,  Briggs,  and  blood  w  something,  though  I 
despise  it  for  my  part ;  and  she  would  have  held  her  own  amongst  those 
pompous  stupid  Hampshire  people  much  better  than  that  unfortunate 
ironmonger's  daughter." 

Briggs  coincided  as  usual,  and  the  **  previous  attachment "  was  then 
discussed  in  conjectures.  **You  poor  friendless  creatures  are  always 
having  some  foolish  tendre"  Miss  Crawley  said.  "You  yourself,  you 
know,  were  in  love  with  a  writing  master  (don't  cry,  Briggs — ^you*re 
always  crying,  and  it  won't  bring  him  to  life  again),  and  I  suppose  this 
unfortunate  Becky  has  been  silly  and  sentimental  too — some  apothecary, 
or  house-steward,  or  painter,  or  young  curate,  or  something  of  that  sort." 

"  Poor  thing,  poor  thing  ! "  says  Briggs  (who  was  tliinking  of  twenty- 
four  years  back,  and  that  hectic  young  writing  master  whose  lock  of 
yellow  hair,  and  whose  letters,  beautiful  in  their  ^legibility,  she  cherished 
in  her  old  desk  up  stab's.)  "Poor  thing,  poor  thing!"  says-Bri^s. 
Once  more  she  was  a  fresh-cheeked  lass  of  eighteen ;  she  was  at  evening 
church  and  the  hectic  writing  master  and  she  were  quavering  out  of  the 
same  psalm-book. 

"  After  such  conduct  on  Bebecca's  part,"  Miss  Crawley  said  enthusiastic- 
ally, "our  family  should  do  something.  Find  out  who  is  the  ab;ei, 
Briggs.  I  '11  set  him  up  in  a  shop ;  or  order  my  portrait  of  him,  you 
know ;  or  speak  to  my  cousin  the  Bishop — ^and  I  '11  ^^  Becky,  and  we'll 
have  a  wedding,  Briggs,  and  you  shall  make  the  breakfast,  and  be  a  brides' 
maid." 

Briggs  declared  that  it  would  be  delightful,  and  vowed  that  her  dear 
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Miss  Crawlej  was  always  kind  and  generous,  and  went  up  to  Bebecca's 
bed-room  to  console  her  and  prattle  about  the  offer,  and  the  refdsal,  and 
the  caose  thereof;  and  to  hint  at  the  generous  intentions  of  Miss  Crawley, 
and  to  find  out  who  was  the  gentleman  that  had  the  mastery  of  Miss 
Sharp's  heart* 

Bebecca  was  very  land,  yery  affectionate  and  affected — ^responded  tp 
Briggs'  offers  of  tenderness  with  grateful  fervour— owned  there  was  a 
secret  attachment — a  delicious  mysteiy — ^what  a  pitv  Miss  Briggs  had  not 
remained  half  a  minute  longer  at  the  key-hole  1  Bebecca  might,  perhaps, 
have  told  more :  but  five  minutes  after  Miss  Briggs'  arrival  in  Bebecca's 
apartment.  Miss  Crawley  actually  made  her  appearance  there — ^an  unheard 
of  honour; — ^her  impatience  had  overcome  her ;  she  could  not  wait  for  the 
tardy  operations  of  her  ambassadress :  so  she  came  in  person,  and  ordered 
Briggs  out  of  the  room.  And  expressing  her  approval  of  Bebecca's  con- 
duct, she  asked  particulars  of  the  mterview  and  the  previous  transactions 
which  had  brought  about  the  astonishing  offer  of  Sir  Pitt. 

Bebecca  said  she  had  long  had  some  notion  of  the  partiality  with 
which  Sir  Pitt  honoured  her,  (for  he  was  in  the  habit  of  makmghis  feelings 
known  in  a  very  frank  and  unreserved  manner)  but,  not  to  mention  private 
reasons  with  which  she  would  not  for  the  present  trouble  Miss  Crawley, 
Sir  Pitt's  age,  station,  and  habits  were  such  as  to  render  a  marriage  quite 
impossible ;  and  could  a  woman  with  any  feeling  of  self-respect  and  any 
decency  listen  to  proposals  at  such  a  moment,  when  the  nmeral  of  the 
lover's  deceased  wife  had  not  actually  taken  place  P 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear,  you  would  never  have  refused  him  had  there  not 
been  some  one  else  in  the  case,"  Miss  Crawley  said,  coming  to  her  point 
at  once.  "  Tell  me  the  private  reasons ;  what  are  the  private  reasons  ? 
There  is  some  one ;  who  is  it  that  has  touched  your  heart  ?" 

Bebecca  cast  down  her  c^es,  and  owned  there  was.  '*  You  have  guessed 
right,  dear  Lady,"  she  said  with  a  sweet  simple  faltering  voice.  **  You 
wonder  at  one  so  poor  and  friendless  having  an  attachment,  don't  you  P 
I  have  never  heard  that  poverty  was  any  safeguard  against  it.    I  wish  it 


were." 
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My  poor  dear  child,"  cried  Miss  Crawley,  who  was  always  quite  ready^ 
to  be  sentimental,  "  Is  our  passion  unrequited,  then?  Are  we  pining 
in  secret  P    Tell  me  all,  and  let  me  console  you." 

"  I  wish  you  could,  dear  Madam,"  Bebecca  said  in  the  same  tearful 
tone.  "  Indeed,  indeed  I  need  it."  And  she  laid  her  head  upon  Miss 
Crawl^'s  shoulder  and  wq)t  there  so  naturally  that  the  old  lady,  surprised 
into  sympathy,  embraced  her  with  an  almost  maternal  kindness,  uttered 
many  soothing  protests  of  regard  and  affection  for  her,  vowed  that  she 
loved  her  as  a  daughter,  and  would  do  everything  in  her  power  to  serve 
her.  And  now  who  is  it,  my  dearP  Is  it  that  pretty  Miss  Sedley's 
brother?  You  said  something  about  an  affair  with  him.  I'll  ask  lum 
here,  my  dear.    And  you  shall  have  him :  indeed  you  shall." 

"  Don't  ask  me  now,"  Bebecca  said.  *'  You  shall  know  all  soon.  Indeed 
you  shall.    Dear  kind  Miss  Crawley — ^Dear  friend,  may  I  say  so  P  " 

"  That  you  may,  my  child,"  the  old  lady  replied,  kissing  her. 

*'  I  can't  tell  you  now/'  sobbed  out  Bebecca,  *'  I  am  very  miserable. 
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But  O !  love  me  always — promise  yow  will  love  me  always."  And  in  tke 
midst  of  mutual  tears — ^for  tbe  emotioits  of  the  younger  wowui  had 
Qwakened  the  empathies  of  the  dder — this  promise  was  soteaonJhf 
^ven  by  .Miss  Crawley,  who  left  her  little  prot>t%ce,  blessing  and  admir- 
ing her  as  a  dear,  artless,  tender-heai'ted,  affectionate,  incompKeheasiblt 
fereature. 

And  now  she  was  left  alone  to  think  over  the  sudden  and  wondeiM 
events  of  the  day,  and  of  what  had  been  and  what  might  have  been. 
What  think  yon  were  the  private  feelings  of  Miss,  no,  (begging  her  paxdon) 
of  Mrs.  Rebecca?  If,  a  few  pages  back,  the  preawit  writer  daimed 
the  privilege  of  peeping  into  Miss  Amelia  Sedky's  bed-room,  attd  undeis. 
standing  with  the  omniscience  of  the  novelist  all  the  gentle  pains  and 
passions  which  were  tossing  upon  that  innocent  pillow,  why  should  he 
'not  declare  himself  to  be  Bd>ecca's  coniidante  too,  master  of  hmr  secrets, 
and  seal-keeper  of  that  young  woman's  conscience  ? 

Well  then,  in  the  first  place,  Eebecca  gave  way  to  some  veiy  sinoeie 
and  touching  regrets  that  a  piece  of  marvellous  good  f<Nlu]ie  stiould  have 
been  so  near  her,  and  she  actually  o))lsgcd  to  decline  it.  In  this  natural 
emotion  every  propcriy  regulated  mind  will  certainly  share.  What  good 
mother  is  there  that  wodd  not  commiserate  a  peinniless  spinster,  who 
might  have  been  my  lady,  and  have  shared  four  thousand  a  year  9  What 
well-bred  young  person  is  there  in  all  Vanity  Fair,  who  wttl  not  fed  for  a 
hard-working,  ingenious,  meritorious  giri,  who  gets  such  an  honourable, 
advantageous,  provoking  offer,  just  at  the  very  moment  when  it  is  out  of 
her  power  to  accept  it  ?  I  am  sure  our  friend  Becky's  disappointment 
deserves  and  will  command  every  sympathy. 

I  remember  one  night  being  in  the  Fair  myself,  at  an  evening  puty. 
I  observed  old  Miss  Toady  there  also  pi^ent,  single  out  for  her  special 
•attentions  and  flattery  little  Mrs.  Briefless,  the  barrister's  wife,  who 
is  of  a  good  family  certainly,  but,  as  we  all  know,  is  as  poor  as  poor 
can  be. 

What,  I  asked  in  my  own  mind,  can  cause  tliis  obsequiousness  on  the 
part  of  Miss  To^dy  ;  has  Briefless  got  a  county  court,  or  has  his  wife  hod 
n  fortune  left  her  ?  Miss  Toady  explained  presently,  with  that  simplicity 
which  distinguishes  all  her  conduct.  *  You  know,  she  said,  Mrs.  Bridfiess 
,is  granddaughter  of  Sir  John  Bedhand,  who  is  so  ill  at  Cheltenham  that 
he  can't  last  six  months.  Mrs.  Brieifless's  papa,  succeeds ;  so  you  see  she 
tcill  be  a  baronet's  daughter.'  And  Toady  asked  Briefless  and  his  wife  td 
dinner  the  very  next  week. 

If  the  mere  chance  of  becoming  a  baronet's  daught^  can  procure  a  lady 
such  homage  in  the  world,  surely,  surely  we  may  respect  the  agonies  of  a 
young  woman  who  has  lost  tbe  opportunity  of  becoming  a  baronet's  wife* 
;\Vho  would  have  dreamed  of  Lady  Crawley  dying  so  soon?  She  was 
"One  of  those  ^ckly  w^omen  that  might  have  lasted  these  ten  years — ^Bebecca 
^thought  to  herself,  in  all  the  woes  of  repentance — and  I  might  hare 
'been  Tskj  lady  !  I  might  have  led  that  old  man  whith«*  I  would.  I  might 
have  thanked  Mrs.  Bute  for  her  patronage,  and  Mr.  Pitt  for  his  insufferabi^ 
condescension.  I  would  have  had  the  town-house  newly  ftunished  and 
decorated.     I  would  have  had  the  handsomest  carriage  in  London,  and  a 
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box  at  tlie  Opera;  and  I  would  have  been  presented  next  season.  All 
this  mi^ht  have  been ;  but  now — now  all  was  doubt  and  mysteiy. 
'  Bnt  Eebecca  was  a  young  lady  of  too  much  'resolution'  and  energy  of 
character  to  permit  herself  much  useless  and  imseenily  sotrow  for  XhA 
ixrevocable  past ;  «o,  having  devoted  only  the  proper  portion  of  regret  to 
it^.ahe  wisely  turned  her  whole  attention  towards  the  future,  wh^  was 
now  vastly  more  important  to  her.  And  she  surveyed  her  position,  and 
its  hopes,  doubts^and  chances. ' 

In  the  first  place,  she  was  married  ^-^—^di  was  a  great  fact.  Sir  Pitt 
knew  it.  %e  was  not  so  mudi  surprised  mto  the  avowal,  a^  induced  to 
make  it  by  a  sudden  calculation.  It  must  have  come  some  day ;  and  why 
not  BOW  as  at  a  later  period?  He  who  would  have  married  h^^  himself 
must  at  kaat  be  silent  with  regard  to  her  marriage.  But  bow  Miss 
Crawley  woidd  bear  the  news — was  the  great  question.  Misgivings 
[Rebecca  had ;  but  she  remembered  all  Miss  Crawley  had  said ;  the  old 
lady's  avowed  contempt  for  birth;  her  daring  liberal  opinions;  her  general 
romantic  propensities ;  her  almost  doting  attachment  to  her  nephew,  and 
her  repeatedly-expressed  fondness  for  Eebecca  herself.  She  is  so  fond  of 
him,  Eebecca  thought,  that  she  will  forgive  him  anything :  she  is  so  used 
to  me  that  I  don't  think  she  could  be  comfortable  without  me :  when 
the  eclaircissemeyit  comes  there  will  be  a  scene,  and  hysterics,  and  a  great 
quarrel,  and  then  a  great  reconciliation.  At  all  events,  what  ;use  was 
there  in  delaying  ?  the  die  was  thrown,  and  now  or  to-morrow  the  issue 
must  be  the  same.  And  so,  resolved  that  Miss  Crawley  should  have  the 
news,  the  young  person  debated  in  her  mind  as  to  the  best  means  of 
conveying  it  to  her ;  and  whether  she  should  face  the  storm  that  must 
come,  or  fly  and  avoid  it  until  its  first  fury  was  blown  over.  In  this  state 
of  meditation  she  wrote  the  following  letter : — 

Dearest  Friend, — The  great  crisis  which  we  have  debated  about  so 
often  is  conie.  Half  of  my  secret  is  known,  and  I  have  thought  and 
thought,  until  I  am  quite  sure  that  now  is  the  time  to  reveal  the  whole  of 
the  mystery.  Sir  Pitt  came  to  me  this  morning,  and  made — ^what  do  you 
think  ? — a  declaration  in  form.  Think  of  that !  Poor  little  me.  I  might 
have  been  lady  Crawley.  How  pleased  Mrs.  Bute  would  have  been ;  and 
via  tante  if  I  had  taken  precedence  of  her !  I  might  have  been  somebody's 
mamma,  instead  of — O,  I  tremble,  I  tremble,  when  I  think  how  soon  we 
must  tell  all  I — 

Sir  Pitt  knows  I  am  married,  and  not  knowing  to  whom,  is  not  very 
much  displeased  as  yet.  Ma  tante  is  actually  a-nyry  that  I  should  have 
refused  hun.  But  she  is  all  kindness  and  graciousness.  She  condescends 
to  say  I  would  have  made  him  a  good  wife ;  and  vows  that  she  will  be  a 
mother  to  your  little  Eebecca.  She  will  be  shaken  when  she  first  hears 
the  news.  But  need  we  fear  anything  beyond  a  momentary  anger  ?  I 
think  not :  /  am  sure  not.  She  dotes  upon  you  so  (you  naughty,  good- 
for-nothing  man),  that  she  would  pardon  you  anything:  and,  indeed, 
I  believe,  the  next  place  in  her  heart  is  mine :  and  that  she  would  be 
miserable  without  me.  Dearest !  something  tells  me  we  shall  conquer. 
You  shall  leave  that  odious  regiment :  quit  gaming,  racing,  and  be  a  good 
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lojf  i  and  we  (hall  all  live  in  Park  Lane :  and  ma  tante  ehaU  kare  us  all 
liet  mon^. 

I  shall  tiy  and  walk  to-morrow  at  3  in  the  usual  place.  If  Miss  B. 
accompanies  me,  you  must  oome  to  dinner,  and  bring  an  answer,  and  put 
it  in  the  third  Tolume  of  Portens's  Sermons.  Sut,  at  all  events,  come  to 
jour  own.  E, 

To  MisE  Eliza  Styles, 

At  Ur.  Bamet%  Saddler,  £ni^itshndge. 

And  I  trust  there  is  no  reader  of  this  littie  story  who  has  luit  discern- 
ment enough  to  perceive  that  the  Miss  Eliza  Styka  (an  old  schoolfellow, 
Bebecca  said,  with  whom  she  had  resumed  an  active  correspondence  of 
late)  and  who  used  to  fetch  these  letters  from  the  saddler's,  wore  brass 
spars,  and  lai^  curling  mustachios,  and  was  indeed  no  other  than 
Cs^tain  Bawdim  Crawley, 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  LXTTIK  OK  TBI  PIHCUSHIOKt 

OW  they  were  married  is  not  of 
the  slightest  consajnence  to  any 
body.  What  is  to  hinder  a  Capt«in 
who  is  a  major,  and  a  young  lady 
who  is  of  age,  from  purchasing  a 
license,  and  uniting  tnemselves  at 
any  church  in  this  townP    Who 
needs  to  be  told,  that  if  a  woman 
has  a  will,  she  will  assuredly  find 
a  way  P — My  belief  is,  that  one 
day,  when  Miss  Sharp  had  gon« 
to  pass  the  forenoon  with  her 
dear  friend  Miss  Amelia  Sedley, 
in  Bossell-Bquare,  a  lady  veiy  like 
her  might  have  been  seen  enter- 
ing a  church  in  the  dty,  in  com- 
pany with  a  gentleman  with  dyed 
mnstochoes,  who,  after  a  quwter 
of  an  hour's  interval,  escorted  her 
bade  to   the   hackney-coach   in 
wmting,  and  that  thJi  was  a  quiet 
bridal  party. 
And  who  on  earth,  after  the  daily  experience  we  hare,  can  question  the 
probability  of  a  gentleman  marrying  any  body  F     How  many  of  the  wise 
■nd  learned  have  married  their  cooks?     Did  not  Lord  Eldon  himself,  the 
most  prudent  of  men,  make  a  run-away  match  P     Were  not  Achilles  and 
Ajax  Wh  in  love  with  their  serrant  maids  P     And  are  we  to  expect  a 
heavy  dragoon  with  strong  desires  and  small  brains,  who  had  never  con- 
trolled a  passion  in  his  life,  to  become  prudent  all  of  a  sudden,  and  to 
rtiaaa  to  pay  any  price  for  an  indulgence  to  which  he  had  a  mind  P    If 
people  on^  made  prudent  marriages,  what  a  stop  to  population  there 

It  seems  to  me,  for  my  part,  that  Mr.  Bawdon's  marriage  was  one  of 
the  honestest  actions  which  we  shall  have  to  record  in  any  portion  of  that 
gentleman's  bit^raphy  which  has  to  do  with  the  present  history.  "So  one 
will  say  it  is  umnudy  to  be  captivated  by  a  woman,  or,  being  captivated, 
to  many  her ;  and  ike  admiration,  the  dehght,  the  passion,  the  wonder, 
the  unbounded  confidence,  and  frantic  adoration  with  which,  by  degrees, 
this  big  warrior  got  to  regard  the  httle  Hebecca,  were  feelings  which  the 
ladies  at  ieast  mil  pronounce  were  not  altogether  discnditable  to  him. 
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WHen  she  sang,  every  note  thrilled  in  his  dull  soul,  and  tingled  through 
his  huge  frame.  When  she  spoke,  he  brought  all  the  force  of  his  brains 
to  listen  and  wonder.  If  she  was  jocular,  he  used  to  revolve  her  jokes  in 
his  mind,  and  explode  over  them  half  an  hour  afterwai'ds  in  the  street, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  groom  in  the  tilbury  by  his  side,  or  the  comrade 
riding  with  him  in  Eottetl  Bow.  Her  words  were  oracles  to  him,  her 
smallest  actions  marked  by  an  infallible  grace  and  wisdom.  "  How  she 
sings, — ^how  she  pftints,"  thought  he.  **  How  she  rode  that  kicking  mare 
at  Queen's  Crawley  1 "  And  he  would  say  to  her  in  confidential  moments, 
^'  By  Jote,  Beck,  you're  fit  to  be  Commander-in-Chief,  or  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  by  Jove."  Is  his  case  a  rare  one  ?  and  don't  we  see  every 
day  in  the  workL  many  an  honest  Hercules  at  the  apron-strings  of  Omphale, 
and  great  whiskered  Samsons  prostrate  in  Dalilah's  lap  ? 

Wh^  then,  Beckey  told  him  that  the  great  crisis  was  near,  and  the 
time  for  actioiL  had  arrived,  Bawdon  expressed  himself  as  ready  to  act 
under  her  oiders,  as  he  would  be  to  charge  with  his  troop  at  the  command 
of  his  cc^ond.  There  was  no  need  for  him  to  put  his  letter  into  the  third 
ydume  of  Porteus.  Eebeoca  easily  found  a  means  to  get  rid  of  Briggs, 
her  companion,  and  met  her  faithful  friend  in  "  the  usual  pkce"  on  the  next 
day.  She  had  thought  oTer  matters  at  night,  and  oommimicated  to  Baw- 
don  the  result  of  her  determinations.  He  agreed,  of  course,  to  every 
thing ;  was  quite  sure  that  it  was  all  right ;  that  what  she  proposed  was 
best ;  that  Miss  Crawley  would  infallibly  relent,  or  '*  come  round/'  as  he 
said,  afler  a  time.  Had  Bebeoca's  resolutions  been  entirely  different,  he 
would  have  followed  them  as  implicitly.  "  You  have  head  enough  for 
both  of  ua,  Bedc,"  said  he.  '*  Y'ou're  sure  to  get  us  out  of  the  scrape.  I 
never  saw  your  equal,  and  I've  met  with  some  clippers  in  my  time  too." 
jind  with  i^s  simple  confession  of  faith,  the  love-stricken  dragoon  left  her 
to  execute  his  part  of  the  project  which  she  had  formed  for  the  pair. 

It  consisted  simply  in  the  hiring  of  quiet  lodgings  at  Brompton,  or  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  barracks,  for  Captain  and  Mrs.  Crawley.  For 
B^beoca  had  detennined,  and  very  prudently^  we  think,  to  fly.  Bawdon 
was  only  too  happy  at  her  resolve ;  he  had  been  entreating  her  to  take  tins 
measure  any  time  for  weeks  past.  He  pranced  off  to  engage  the  lodgings 
with  all  the  impetuosity  of  love.  He  agreed  to  pay  two  guineas  «  week  so 
readily,  that  the  landlady  regretted  she  had  asked  him  so  little.  K<t 
ordered  in  a  piano,  and  half  a  nursery  house  full  of  flowers,  and  a  heap  of 
good  things.  As  for  shawls,  kid  gloves,  silk  stockings,  gdd  Froidli 
watches,  bracelets  and  perfumery,  he  sent  them  in  with  the  profiisixm  of 
blind  love  and  unbounded  credit.  ,And  having  relieved  his  mind  by  this 
outpouring  of  generosity,  he  went  and  dined  nervously  at  the  club,  waiting 
Imtil  the  great  moment  of  his  life  should  come. 

The  occnnences  of  the  previous  day ;  the  admirable  oondnot  of  Bebeooa 
in  refusing  an  offer  so  advantageous  to  her,  the  secret  unhappiness  jnreying 
vpon  her,  the  sweetness  and  silence  with  which  she  bore  her  affliction, 
jpade  Miss  Crawley  much  more  tender  than  usuaL  An  event  of  this 
nature,  a  marriage,  or  a  refusal,  or  a  proposal,  thrills  throo^  a  whole 
housefol  of  woneoy  and  sets  all  their  hysterioal  sympathies  at  woric.    As 
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«n  observer  of  human  nature,  I  regularly  frequent  8t.  George's,  Hanorer 
Square,  daring  tke  genteel  marriage  season ;  and  though  I  have  nev^  seen 
the  bridegioom'a  male  fidends  give  way  to  tears,  or  the  beadles  and  offict^t 
uting  dergy  any  way  affected,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  women 
who  are  not  in  the  least  concerned  in  the  operations  going  on — old  ladies 
who  are  long  past  marrying,  stout  middle-<«ged  females  with  plenty  of  sons 
and  daughters,  let  alone  pretty  young  creatures  in  pink  bonnets,  who  are 
on  tbe«p  promotion,  «&d  may  imtuiaUy  take  an  interest  in  the  ceremony, — i 
say  it  is  quite  common  to  see  the  women  present  piping,  sobbing,  sniffling, 
hiding  their  little  fivces  in  their  little  useless  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and 
heaving  old  and  young  with  emotion.  When  my  fnend,  the  fa^onabla 
John  Punlieo,  married  tke  lovely  Lady  Belgravia  Green  Parker,  the  emo* 
tion  was  so  general,  that  even  the  little  snufy  old  pew-opener  who  let  me 
into  the  seat,  was  in  tears.  And  wherefore  ?  I  enquired  of  my  own  soul : 
^ke  was  not  going  to  be  married. 

'  Miss  Crawley  and  Briggs  in  a  word,  after  the  affair  of  Sir  Pitt,  indulged 
in  the  utmoet  luxury  of  sentiment,  and  Eebecca  became  an  object  of  the 
most  tender  interest  to  them.  In  her  absence  Miss  Crawlev  solaced  her* 
self  with  the  most  sentimental  of  the  novels  in  her  library.  Little  Sharps 
with  her  secret  griefs,  was  the  heroine  of  the  day. 

That  night  Eebeoca  sang  more  sweetly  and  talked  more  pleasantly  than 
she  had  ever  been  heard  to  do  in  Park  Lane.  She  twined  herself  round 
the  healrt  of  Miss  Crawley.  She  spoke  lightly  and  laughingly  of  Sir  Pitt's 
proposal,  ridiculod  it  as  the  foolish  fancy  of  an  old  man ;  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  Briggs's  heart  with  unutterable  pangs  of  defeat,  as  she 
said  she  desired  no  other  lot  ihaxi  to  remain  for  ever  with  her  dear  bene- 
factress. '*  My  dear  little  creature,"  the  old  lady  said,  **  I  don't  intetid  to 
let  you  stir  for  years,  that  you  may  depend  upon  it.  As  for  going  back 
to  that  odious  brother  of  mine  after  what  has  passed,  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Here  you  stay  with  me  and  Briggs.  Briggs  wants  to  go  to  see 
her  rekticms  very  often.  Briggs,  you  may  go  when  you  like.  But  as  for 
you,  ray  dear,  you  must  stay  and  take  care  of  the  old  woman." 

If  Eawdon  Crawley  had  been  then  and  there  present,  instead  of  being 
at  the  dub  nervously  drinking  claret,  the  pair  might  have  gone  down  on 
their  knees  before  the  old  spinster,  avowed  all,  and  been  forgiven  in  a 
twinklmg.  But  that  good  chance  was  denied  to  the  young  couple,  doubt- 
less in  order  that  this  story  might  be  written,  in  which  numb^s  of  their 
wonderful  adventures  are  narrated — adventures  which  could  never  have 
occurred  to  them  if  they  had  been  housed  and  sheltered  under  the  com- 
fortable uninteresting  forgiveness  of  Miss  Crawley. 

Under  Mrs.  Firkin's  orders,  in  the  Park  Lane  establishment,  was  a  young 
woman  from  Hampshire,  whose  business  it  was,  among  other  duties,  to 
knock  at  Miss  Sharp's  door  with  that  jug  of  hot  water,  which  Firkin 
would  rather  have  perished  than  have  presented  to  the  intruder.  This 
girl,  bred  on  the  family  estate,  had  a  brother  in  Captain  Crawley's  troop, 
and  if  the  truth  were  known,  I  daresay  it  would  come  out  that  she  was 
aware  of  certam  arrangemente,  which  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this 
history.    At  any  ti^  she  purdiased  a  yellow  shawl,  a  pair  of  green  boots, 
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and  a  light  blue  hat  with  a  red  feather,  with  three  guineas  which  Bebecca 
gave  her,  and  as  little  Sharp  was  by  no  means  too  liberal  with  her  money, 
no  doubt  it  was  for  services  rendered  that  Betty  Martin  was  so  bribed. 

On  the  second  day  after  Sir  Pitt  Crawley's  offer  to  Miss  Sharp,  the  sun 
rose  as  usual,  and  at  the  usual  hour  Betty  Martin,  the  upstairs  maid, 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  governess's  bed-chamber. 

No  answer  was  returned,  and  she  knocked  again.  Silehoe  was  still 
uninterrupted ;  and  Betty,  with  the  hot  water,  opened  the  door  and  en* 
tered  the  chamber. 

The  little  white  dimity  bed  was  as  smooth  and  trim  as  on  the  day  previous 
when  Betty's  own  hancb  had  helped  to  make  it.  Two  little  trunks  were 
corded  in  one  end  of  the  room ;  and  on  the  table  before  the  window — on 
the  pincushion — ^the  great  fat  pincuddon  lined  with  pink  inside,  and  twilled 
like  a  lady's  nightcap — ^lay  a  letter.  It  had  been  reposing  there  probably 
all  night. 

Betty  advanced  towards  it  on  tiptoe,  as  if  she  were  afraid  to  awake  it — 
looked  at  it,  and  round  the  room  with  an  air  of  great  wonder  and  satisfac- 
tion, took  up  the  letter,  and  grinned  intensely  as  she  turned  it  round  and 
over,  and  finally  carried  it  in  to  Miss  Briggs's  room  below. 

How  could  Betty  tell  that  the  letter  was  for  Miss  Briggs,  I  should  like 
to  know  ?  All  the  schooling  Betty  had  was  at  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley's  Sun- 
day School,  and  she  could  no  more  read  writing  than  Hebrew, 

"  La,  Miss  Briggs,"  the  girl  exclaimed,  "  O,  Miss,  something  must  have 
happened — there's  nobody  in  Miss  Sharp's  room;  the  bed  aint  been  slep 
in,  and  she  've  run  away,  and  left  this  letter  for  you,  Miss." 

"  What !  "  cries  Briggs,  dropping  her  comb,  the  thin  wisp  of  faded 
hair  falling  over  her  shoulders ;  '*  an  elopement  I  Miss  Sharp  a  fugitive  I 
What,  what  is  this  ?  "  and  she  eagerly  broke  the  neat  seal,  and,  as  they 
say,  "  devoured  the  contents  "  of  the  letter  addressed  to  her« 


"  Dear  Miss  Briggs,"  the  refugee  wrote,  "  the  kindest  heart  in  the  world 
as  yours  is,  will  pity  and  sympathise  with  me  and  excuse  me.  With  tears, 
and  prayers,  and  blessings,  I  leave  the  home  where  the  poor  orphan  has 
ever  met  with  kindness  and  affection.  Claims  even  superior  to  those 
of  my  benefactress  call  me  hence.  I  go  to  my  duty — ^to  my  huaband.  Yes, 
I  am  married.  My  husband  commands  me  to  seek  the  humble  home  which 
we  call  ours.  Dearest  Miss  Briggs,  break  the  news  as  your  delicate  sym- 
pathy will  know  how  to  do  it — ^to  my  dear,  my  beloved  friend  and  bene* 
factress.  Tell  her,  ere  I  went,  I  shed  tears  on  her  dear  pillow — that  pillow 
that  I  have  so  often  soothed  in  sickness — that  I  long  again  to  watch — Oh, 
with  what  joy  shall  I  return  to  dear  Park  Lane !  How  I  tremble  for  the 
answer  which  is  to  seal  my  fate  !  When  Sir  Pitt  deigned  to  offer  me  his 
hand,  an  honour  of  which  my  beloved  Miss  Crawley  said  I  was  deaerving, 
(my  blessings  go  with  her  for  judging  the  poor  orphan  worthy  to  be  her 
sUter  /),  I  told  Sir  Pitt  that  I  was  cd/ready  a  wife.  Even  he  forgave  me. 
But  my  courage  failed  me,  when  I  should  have  told  him  all — ^that  I  could  not 
be  his  wife,  for  I  was  hU  daughter  /  I  am  wedded  to  the  best  and  most  gene- 
rous of  men — ^Miss  Crawley's  Eawdon  is  my  Bawdon,  At  his  command  I 
open  my  lips,  and  foUow  hun  to  our  humble  home,  as  I  would  through  tht 
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woM*  O,  my  excellent  and  Idnd  friend,  intercede  with  my  Bawdon's 
beloYcd  annt  for  him  and  the  poor  girl  to  whom  all  kii  noble  race  hare 
shown  such  miparalleled  tffection.  Ask  Miss  Crawley  to  receive  her  chil- 
dreit.  I  can  say  no  more,  bnt  blessings,  blessings  on  all  in  the  dear  house 
I  leave,  prays 

*'  Your  affectionate  and  grat^l, 
•'  Midnight."  "  Rbbbcca  Crawlet." 

Just  as  Briggs  had  finished  reading  this  affecting  and  interesting  docu- 
ment, which  reinstated  her  in  her  position  as  first  confidante  of  Miss  Craw- 
ley,  Mrs.  Pirkin  entered  the  room.  "  Here 's  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  just 
arrived  by  the  mail  from  Hampshire,  and  wants  some  tea,  will  you  come 
down  and  make  breakfast,  Miss  ?  " 

And  to  the  surprise  of  Firkin,  dasping  her  dressing-gown  around  her, 
the  wisp  of  hair  floating  dishevelled  behmd  her,  the  little  curl-papers  still 
sticking  in  bunches  round  her  forehead,  Briggs  sailed  down  to  Mrs.  Bute 
with  the  letter  in  her  hand  containing  the  wonderful  news. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Firkin,"  gasped  Betty,  *'  sech  a  business.  Miss  Sharp 
have  a  gone  and  run  away  with  the  Capting,  and  they're  off  to  Gretny 
Green ! "  We  would  devote  a  chapter  to  describe  the  emotions  of  MrSk 
Firkin*  did  not  the  passions  of  her  mistresses  occupy  our  genteeler  muse* 

When  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley,  numbed  with  midnight  travelling,  and  warm- 
ing herself  at  the  newly  crackling  parlour  fire,  heard  from  Miss  Briggs  the 
intdligenoe  of  the  clandestine  marriage,  she  declared  it  was  quite  provi- 
dential that  she  should  have  arrived  at  such  a  time  to  assist  poor  dear 
Miss  Crawley  in  supporting  the  shock — that  Bebecca  was  an  artful  little 
hussy  of  whom  she  had  always  had  her  suspicions;  and  that  as  for 
Bawdon  Crawley,  she  never  coidd  accotmt  for  his  aunt's  infatuation  regard- 
ing him,  and  had  long  considered  him  a  profligate,  lost,  and  abandoned 
being.  And  this  awful  conduct,  Mrs.  Bute  said,  will  have  at  least  this 
good  effect,  it  will  open  poor  dear  Miss  Crawley's  eyes  to  the  real  cha- 
racter of  this  wicked  man.  Then  Mrs.  Bute  had  a  comfortable  hot  toast 
and  tea ;  and  as  there  was  a  vacant  room  in  the  house  now,  there  was 
no  need  for  her  to  remain  at  the  Gloster  Coffee  House  where  the  Portsmouth 
mail  had  set  her  down,  and  whence  she  ordered  Mr.  Bowls's  aide-de-camp 
the  footman  to  bring  away  her  trunks. 

Miss  Crawley,  be  it  known,  did  not  leave  her  room  until  near  noon — 
taking-  chocolate  in  bed  in  the  morning,  while  Becky  Sharp  read  the 
Morning  Post  to  her,  or  otherwise  amusing  herself  or  dawdling.  The 
conspirators  below  agreed  that  they  would  spare  the  dear  lady's  feelings 
until  she  appeared  in  her  drawing-room :  meanwhile  it  was  announced  to 
her,  that  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  had  come  up  from  Hampshire  by  the  mail, 
was  staying  at  the  Gloster,  sent  her  love  to  Miss  Crawley,  and  asked  for 
breakfast  with  Miss  Briggs.  The  arrival  of  Mrs.  Bute,  which  would  not 
have  caused  any  extreme  delight  at  another  period,  was  hailed  with  plea- 
sure now ;  Miss  Crawley  being  pleased  at  the  notion  of  a  gossip  with  her 
sister-in-law  regarding  the  late  Lady  Crawley,  the  funend  arrangements 
pending,  and  Sir  Pitt's  abrupt  proposals  to  Bebecca. 
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It  viks  not  uBtil  tlie  cM  lad^r  vu  fotriy  aMOOoeed  iik  liar  nsoal  anx^ 
ehair  in  tke  drawing-room,  and  the  preliminary  emhraoea  and  imqiiifiea 
kad  taken  plaeo  between  tke  kdies»  tkat  tke  oonspiiators  tkovgkt  it  adris- 
afaJft  to  submit  ker  to  tke  opentipn.  Wko  kas  not  adnured  tke  artifioea 
and  delicate  approackes  with  which  women  "  prepare "  thdr  fnends  £dz 
bad  news  ?  Miss  Crawley's  two  finenda  made  such  an  apparatus  of  mys- 
tery kelore  they  hx6k»  tke  intelligence  to  ker,  tkat  tkey  w6rked  ker  up  to 
tke  necessary  degree  of  doubt  and  alarm. 

>   "  And  ske  refused  Sir  Pitt,  my  dear  deur  IJisa  Crawley,  preptjre  your- 
self for  it,"  Mrs.  Bute  said,  ^'  because — because  ske  couldn't  kelp  kerseif." 

"  Of  eoorse  tkere  was  a  reason,"  Miss  Crawley  answered.  ''  Ske  liked 
•omebody  else.     I  told  Briggs  so  yesterday." 

"  Likes  somebody  else !  "  Briggs  gasped.  *'  O  my  dear  fiiend,  ske  ia 
Burried  akready." 

"  Married  abeady,"  Mrs.  Bute  ckimed  ki ;  and  both  sate  with  dasped 
k«nds>  looking  firom  eaek  otker  at  tkeur  rictim. 

''  Send  ker  to  rae,  tke  instant  ske  comes  in.  The  little  sly  wretch :  kow 
dared  ske  not  tdl  me?  "  eried  out  Miss  Crawley. 

''  Ske  won't  come  in  soon.  Prepare  yourself,  dear  friead — ^  '•  gone 
oot  for  a  long  time — ske  'a — ske  's  gone  altogetker.'^ 

.  '^  GracioQs  goodness,  and  wko's  to  make  my  dM>oo)ateP     Se&d  ibr  ker 
and  have  her  back ;  I  desire  that  she  come  back,"  the  old  lady  said. 
•    **  She  decamped  last  night,  Ma'am,"  cried  Mrs.  Bute. 

*'  She  left  a  letter  for  me,"  Briggs  exclaimed.     **  Ske 's  married  to—" 
-    "  Prepare  ker,  for  keaven's  sake.     Don't  torture  ker,  my  dear  Miss 
Briggs." 

^  8ke  's  mairied  to  whom  ?  "  cries  tke  spmster  in  a  nervous  fury. 

"  To— to  a  relation  of ". 


"  Ske  reiiised  Sir  Pitt,"  cried  tke  victim.  *'  Speak  at  onee.  Don't 
drive  me  mad." 

"O  Ma'am — prepare  ker.  Miss  Briggs — ske's  married  to  Hawdon 
CVawley." 

"Eawdon  married — Eebeoea — govamess — nobod — Gret  out  of  my 
kouse,  you  fool,  you  idiot — ^you  stupid  old  Briggs — kow  dare  you? 
You  're  in  tke  plot — ^yon  made  kim  marry,  tkinking  that  I  'd  leave  my 
money  from  kim — you  did,  Martka,"  tke  poor  old  lady  screamed  in 
hysteric  sentences. 

"  I,  Ma'am,  ask  a  member  of  this  family  to  marry  a  drawing-master's 
daughter  ?  " 

**  Her  motker  was  a  Montmorency,"  cried  out  tke  old  lady,  pnUiii^  at 
tke  bell  witk  all  ker  migkt. 

**  Her  motker  was  an  opera  girl,  and  ske  kas  been  on  tke  stage  or 
worse  kerself,"  said  Mrs.  Bute. 

Miss  Crawley  gave  a  final  scream,  and  fell  back  in  a  faint.  Tb^y  were 
forced  to  take  ker  back  to  tke  room  wkick  ske  kad  just  quitted.  One  fit 
of  kysterics  succeeded  anotker.  Tke  doctor  was  sent  for — the  apotkeeary 
arrived.  Mrs.  Bute  took  up  the  post  of  nurse  by  ker  bedside.  "  Her 
relations  omgkt  to  be  round  about  ker,"  that  amiable  woman  said. 

She  had  scarcely  been  carried  wp  to  ker  room,  wken  a  new  person 
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arrived  to  wHom  it  was  also  necessaiy  to  break  the  news.  This  was  Sir 
Pitt.  "  Where 's  Becky  ?  "  he  said,  coming  in.  "  Where  *s  her  traps  ? 
She  'a  coming  with  me  to  Queen's  Crawley." 

"  Have  you  not  heard  the  astonishing  intelligence  regarding  her  surrep- 
titious union  ?  "  Briggs  asked. 

"What's  that  to  me?  ".Sir  Pitt  asked.  "I  know  she's  married.  That 
makes  no  odds.     Tell  her  to  come  down  at  once,  and  not  keep  me." 

"  Are  you  not  aware.  Sir,"  Miss  Briggs  asked,  "  that  she  has  left  our 
rooty  ta*  the  dianiay  of  Miss  Crawley,  who  i&  nearly  killed  by  the  intelli- 
gence of  Captain  Bawdon's  union  with  her  ?  " 

When  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  heard  that  Eebecca  was  married  to  his  son,  he 
broke  out  iotb  a  fiury  of  language,  which  it  would  do  no  good  to  repeat  in 
this  place,  ae  indeed  it  sent  poor  Briggs  shuddering  out  of  the  room  ^  and 
with  hex  we  will  shut  the  door  upon  the  figure  of  the  frenzied  old  man, 
wild  with  hatxed  and  insane  with  baffled  desire. 

One  day  after  he  went  to  Queen's  Crawley,  he  burst  like  a  madman 
into  iiyd  room  she  had  used  when  there — dashed  open  hst  boxes  with  his 
ibot,  %Bji  fiung  about  her  papers^  dothea,  and  other  relics.  Miss  H(»focks, 
the  butler's  daftghter,  took  some  of  them.  The  children  dressed  them- 
sdyes  and  acted  plays  in  the  others.  It  was  but  a  few  days  after  the 
poor  iiaother  had  gone  to  her  lonely  burying-place ;  and  was  kid,  unwept 
and  diaiegarded,  in  a  vault  full  of  strangers. 


<i 


Suj^ose  the  old  lady  doesn't  come  to,"  Bawdon  said  to  his  little  wife, 
as  they  sate  together  in  the  snug  little  Brompton  lodgings.  She  had  been 
trying  the  new  piano  all  the  moming.  The  new  gloves  fitted  her  to  a 
niesty ;'  the  new  shawls  became  her  wonderfully ;  the  new  rings  glittered  on 
ber  Uttle  bonds,  and  the  new  watch  ticked  at  her  waist ;  '*  suppose  she 
don't  come  round,  eh,  Becky  ?  " 

"I'U  make  your  fortune,"  she  said;  and  Dalilah  patted  Samson's 
cheek. 

**  Xou  can  do  anything,"  he  said,  kissing  the  little  hand.  "  By"  Jove, 
you  caa ;  and  we  '11  drive  down  to  the  Star  and  Ghirter,  and  dine,  by  Jove." 


CHAFFER  XVII. 

BOW   CAPTAIN    DOBBIN    BOUOHT  A  PIANO. 

.  F  there  is  any  othibition  in  nil  Vanity  Fairwticli 
j?  Satire  and  Sentiment  can  visit  arm  in  arm  to- 
gether ;  where  you  light  on  the  strangest  oon- 
1  trasts  laughable  and  tearful :  where  you  may  be 
I  gentle  and  pathetic,  or  savage  and  cynical  with 
1  perfect  propriety :  it  is  at  one  of  those  public 
''  assemblies,  a  crowd  of  which  are  advertised  every 

fday  in  the  last  page  of  the  Times  newspaper, 
and  over  which  the  late  Mr.  George  Bobins  used 
to  preside  with  so  much  dignity.  There  are 
very  few  London  people,  as  i  fancy,  who  have 
not  attended  at  these  meetings,  and  all  with  a 
taste  for  moralizing  must  have  thought,  with  a 
sensation  and  interest  uot  a  little  startling  and 
queer,  of  the  day  when  their  turn  shall  come  too,  and  Mr.  Hammerdown 
win  sell  by  the  orders  of  Diogenes's  assignees,  or  will  be  instructed  by 
the  eiecuton,  to  offer  to  public  competition,  the  library,  furniture,  plate, 
wardrobe,  and  choice  cellar  of  wines  of  Epicurus  deceased. 

Even  with  the  most  selfish  disposition,  the  Vanity' fairian,  as  he  wit- 
nesses this  sordid  part  of  the  obsequies  of  a  departed  friend,  can't  but  feel 
some  sympathies  and  regret.  My  Lord  Dives  s  remains  are  in  the  family 
vault :  the  statuaries  are  cutting  an  inscription  veraciously  commemorating 
his  virtues,  and  the  sorrows  of  his  heir,  who  is  disposing  of  his  goods. 
What  guest  at  Dives's  table  can  pass  the  familiar  house  without  a  sigh  F — 
the  familiar  house  of  which  the  lights  use  to  shine  so  cheerfully  at  seven 
o'clock,  of  which  the  hall-doors  opened  so  readily,  of  which  the  obsequious 
servants,  as  yoo  passed  up  the  comfortable  stair,  sounded  your  name  from 
landing  to  landing,  until  it  reached  the  apartment  where  jolly  old  Dives 
welcomed  his  fhends !  What  a  number  of  them  he  had ;  and  what  a 
noble  way  of  entertaining  them.  How  witty  people  used  to  be  here  who 
were  morose  when  they  got  out  of  the  door ;  and  how  courteous  and 
friendly  men  who  slandered  and  hated  each  other  every  where  else  I  He  was 
pompous,  but  with  such  a  cook  what  would  one  not  strallow  F  he  was  rather 
dull,  perhaps,  but  would  not  such  wine  make  any  conversation  pleasant  P 
We  must  get  some  of  his  Bui^ndy  at  any  price,  the  mourners  cry  at  his 
club.  "I  got  this  box  at  old  Dives's  sale,"  Pincheraays.handingit  round, 
"  one  of  Louis  XV. 's  mistresses — pretty  thing,  is  it  not — sweet  miniature," 
and  they  talk  of  the  way  in  which  young  Divea  is  dissipating  his  fortune. 
How  changed  the  house  is,  though  I  The  front  is  patched  over  with 
bills,  setting  forth  the  particulars  of  the  furniture  in  staring  capitals.  They 
have  hung  a  ahred  of  carpet  out  of  an  upstairs  window — a  naif  dozen  of 
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porters  are  loungmgon  the  dirty  steps — ^the  hall  swarms  with  dingy  guests 
of  oriental  countenance,  who  thrust  printed  cards  into  your  hand,  and  offer 
to  bid  Old  women  and  amateurs  have  invaded  the  upper  apartments, 
pinching  the  bed  curtains,  poking  into  the  feathers,  shampooing  the  mat- 
tresses, and  clapping  the  wardrobe  drawers  to  and  fro.  Enterprising  young 
housekeepers  are  measuring  the  looking  glasses  and  hangings  to  see  if  they 
will  suit  the  new  menage.— (Snob  will  brag  for  years  that  he  has  purchased 
this  or  that  at  Dives's  sale,)  and  Mr.  Hammerdown  is  sitting  on  the  great 
mahogany  dining-tables,  in  the  dining-room  below,  waving  the  ivory 
hammer,  and  employing  all  the  artifices  of  eloquence,  enthusiasm,  entreaty, 
reason,  despair ;  shouting  to  his  people ;  satirizing  Mr.  Davids  for  his 
sluggishness;  inspiriting  Mrs.  Moss  into  action ;  imploring,  commanding, 
bellowing,  until  down  comes  the  hammer  l&e  faie,  and  we  pass  to  the  next 
lot.  O  Dives,  who  would  ever  have  thought,  as  we  sat  round  the  broad 
table  sparkling  with  plate  and  spotless  linen,  ever  to  have  seen  such  a  dish 
at  the  head  of  it  as  that  roaring  auctioneer  ? 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  sale.  The  excellent  drawing-room  furniture 
by  the  best  makers ;  the  rare  and  famous  wines  selected,  regardless  of  cost, 
and  with  the  well  known  taste  of  the  purchaser ;  the  rich  and  complete 
set  of  famQy  plate  had  been  sold  on  the  previous  days.  Certain  of  the  best 
wines  (which  all  had  a  great  character  among  amateurs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood) had  been  purchased  for  his  master,  who  knew  them  very  well,  by 
the  butJar  of  our  friend  John  Osborne,  Esquire,  of  Eussell  Square.  A 
small  porti(»L  of  the  most  useful  articles  of  the  plate  had  been  bought  by 
some  young  stock-brokers  from  the  city.  And  now  the  public  being  invited 
to  the  purchase  of  minor  objects,  it  happened  that  the  orator  on  the  table 
was  expatiating  on  the  m^ts  of  a  picture,  which  he  sought  to  recommend 
to  his  audienoe :  it  was  by  no  means  so  select  or  numerous  a  company  as 
had  attended  the  previous  days  of  the  auction. 

"  No.  369,"  roared  Mr.  Hammerdown.  "Portrait  of  a  gentleman  on  an 
elephant.  Who  H  bid  for  the  gentleman  on  the  elephant  ?  Lift  up  the 
picture,  Blowman,  and  let  the  company  examine  this  lot."  A  bng,  pale, 
military-looking  gentleman,  seated  demurely  at  the  mahogany  table,  could 
not  help  grinning  as  this  valuaUe  lot  was  shown  by  Mr.  Blowman. 
"  Turn  the  elephant  to  the  Captain,  Blowman.  What  shall  we  say,  sir, 
for  the  elephant  ?"  but  the  Captain,  blushing  in  a  very  hurried  and  dis- 
comfited manner,  turned  away  his  head,  and  the  auctioneer  repeated  his 
discomposure. 

"  Shall  we  say  twenty  guineas  for  this  work  of  art  ?— fifteen,  five,  name 
your  own  price.  The  gentleman  without  the  elq)hant  is  worth  five 
pound." 

"  I  wonder  it  aint  come  down  with  him,"  said  a  professional  wag,  "  he's 
any  how  a  precious  big  one ;"  at  which  (for  the  elephant-rider  was  repre- 
sented as  of  a  very  stout  figure)  there  was  a  general  giggle  in  the  room. 

"  Don't  be  trying  to  deprecate  the  value  of  the  lot,  Mr.  Moss,"  Mr. 
Hammerdown  said ;  "  let  the  company  examine  it  as  a  work  of  art — the 
attitude  of  the  gallant  animal  quite  according  to  natur ;  the  gentleman  in 
a  nankeen-jacket,  his  gun  in  his  hand  is  going  to  the  chace ;  in  the  dis- 
tance a  banyhann-tree  and  a  pagody,  most  likely  resemblances  of  some 
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interesting  tpot  in  our  fomous  Eastern  possessionB.    How  much  foi  this 
lot  f    Come,  gentlemen,  don't  keep  me  here  all  day." 

Some  one  Did  five  shillings,  at  which  the  military  gentleman  looked 
towards  the  quarter  &om  which  this  splendid  offer  had  come ;  and  there 
saw  another  officer  with  a  young  lady  on  his  arm,  who  Ix^h  appeared  to 
be  highly  amused  with  the  scene,  and  to  whom,  finally,  this  lot  was  knocked 


down  for  faalf-a-gainea.  He  at  the  table  looked  more  surprised  and  dis- 
composed than  tvej  when  he  spied  this  pair,  and  his  head  sank  into  his 
military  collar,  and  he  turned  his  back  upon  them,  so  as  to  avoid  them 
altogether. 

Of  all  the  other  articles  which  Mr.  Hammerdown  had  the  honour  to  offer 
for  public  competition  that  day  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  make  mention, 
save  of  one  only ;  this  was  a  little  square  piano  which  came  down  ^m  the 
upper  regions  of  the  house  (the  state  grand  piano  having  been  disposed  of 
previously);  this  the  young  lady  tried  with  a  rapid  and  skilful  hand, 
(making  the  officer  blush  and  start  again),  and  for  it,  when  its  torn  came, 
her  agent  began  to  bid. 

But  there  was  an  opposition  here.  The  Hebrew  aide-de-camp  in  the 
service  of  the  officer  at  the  table  bid  against  the  Hebrew  gentleman  em- 
ployed by  the  elephant  purchasers,  and  a  brisk  batUe  ensued  over  this 
little  piano,  the  combatants  being  greatly  encouraged  by  Mr.  Hammerdown. 

At  hist,  when  the  competition  had  been  prolonged  for  some  time,  the 
elephant  captain  and  lady  desisted  from  the  race;  and  the  hammer 
coming  down,  the  auctioneer  said  ; — "  Mr,  Lewis,  twenty-five,"  and  Mr. 
Lewis's  chief  thus  became  the  proprietor  of  the  little  square  piano. 
Having  effected  the  purchase,  he  sate  up  as  if  he  was  greatly  relieved,  and 
the  unsnccessiiil  competitors  catching  a  glimpse  of  him  at  this  moment, 
the  lady  said  to  her  nriend, 

"Why,  Bawdon,  it's  Captain  Dobbin." 

I  suppose  Becky  was  discontented  with  the  new  piano  her  hnsband  had 
hired  for  her,  or  perhaps  the  proprietors  of  that  instrument  had  fetched  it 
away,  declining  farther  credit,  or  perhaps  she  had  a  particular  attachment 
for  the  one  wmch  she  had  first  tried  to  purchase,  recollecting  it  in  old 
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days,  when  she  used  to  play  upon  it^  in  the  little  sitting-FOom  of  our  dear 
Amdia  Sedley. 

The  sale  was  at  the  old  house  in  Eussell  Square,  where  we  passed  some 
evenings  together  at  the  beginning  of  this  story.  Good  old  John  Sedley 
was  a  rained  man.  His  name  had  been  prodaimed  as  a  defaulter  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  his  bankruptcy  and  commercial  extermination  had 
foUowed.  Mr.  Osborne's  butler  came  to  buy  some  of  the  famous  port 
wine  to  transfer  to  the  cellars  over  the  way.  As  for  one  dozen  well- 
manufactured  silyer  spoons  and  forks  at  per  oz.,  and  one  dozen  dessert 
ditto  ditto,  there  were  three  young  stockbrokers  "(Messrs.  Dale,  Spiggot, 
and  Dale,  of  Threadneedle  street,  indeed),  who  having  had  dealings  with 
the  old  man,  and  kindnesses  from  him  in  days  when  he  was  kind  to 
every  body  with  whom  he  dealt,  sent  this  little  spar  out  of  the  wreck  with 
their  love  to  good  Mrs.  Sedley ;  and  with  respect  to  the  piano,  as  it  had 
been  Amelia's,  and  as  she  might  miss  it  and  want  one  now,  and  as  Cap- 
tain William  Dobbin  could  no  more  play  upon  it,  than  he  could  dance  on. 
the  tight«rope,  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  purchase  it  for  his  own  use. 

In  a  word,  it  arrived  that  evening,  at  a  wonderful  small  cottage  in  a 
street  leading  from  the  Fulham  Boad— one  of  those  streets  which  have 
the  finest  romantic  names — (this  was  called  St.  Adelaide  YiUas,  Anna- 
Maiia  Boad,  West),  where  the  houses  look  like  baby-houses ;  where  the- 
P|eople  looking  out  of  the  first-floor  windows,  must  infallibly,  as  you  think, 
sit  with  their  feet  in  the  parlours ;  where  the  shrubs  in  the  little  gardens 
in  front,  bloom  with  a  perennial  display  of  little  children's  pinafores,  little 
red  socks,  caps,  &c.  (polyandria  polygynia) ;  whence  you  hear  the  sound 
of.  jingling  spinets  and  women  smging;  where  little  porter  pots  hang  on 
the  railings  sunning  themselves ;  whither  of  evenings  you  see  city  clerks 
padding  wearily :  here  it  was  that  Mr.  Clapp,  the  derk  of  Mr.  Sedley,  had 
his  domicile,  and  in  this  asylum  the  good  old  gentleman  hid  his  head 
with  lus  wife  and  daughter  when  the  crash  came. 

Jos  Sedley  had  acted  as  a  man  of  his  disposition  would,  when  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  fiamily-misfortune  reached  him.  He  did  not  come  to 
London,  but  he  wrote  to  his  mother  to  draw  upon  his  agents  for  whatever 
money  was  wanted,  so  that  his  kind  broken-spirited  old  parents  had  no 
present  poverty  to  fear.  This  done,  Jos  went  on  at  the  boarding-house 
at  Cheltenham  pretty  much  as  before.  He  drove  his  curricle ;  he  drank 
his  claret ;  he  played  his  rubber ;  he  told  his  Indian  stories,  and  the  Irish 
widow  consoled  and  flattered  him  as  usual.  His  present  of  money,  needful 
as  it  was,  made  little  impression  on  his  parents ;  and  I  have  heard  Amelia 
say,  that  the  first  day  on  which  she  saw  her  father  lift  up  his  head  after 
the  fiedlure,  was  on  the  receipt  of  the  packet  of  forks  and  spoons  with  the 
young  stockbroker's  love,  over  which  he  burst  out,  crying  like  a  child, 
being  greatly  more  affected  than  even  his  wife,  to  whom  the  present  was 
addressed.  Edward  Dale,  the  junior  of  the  house,  who  purchased  the 
spoons  for  the  firm,  was,  in  fact,  very  sweet  upon  Amelia,  and  offered  for 
her  in  spite  of  all.  He  married  Mia»  Louisa  Cutis  (daughter  of  Higham 
and  Outts,  the  eminent  corn-factors),  with  a  handsome  fortune  in  1820; 
and  is  now  living  in  splendour,  and  with  a  numerous  family,  at  his  elegant 
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vifia,  Masrwell  Hill.     But  we  must  not  let  the  TeooUecdo&s  of  ^tsB  good 
fellow  cause  us  to  diverge  from  the  plain  and  principal  history. 

I  hope  the  render  has  nmdi  too  good  an  opinion  of  detain- and  Mes. 
Crawley  to  suppose  that  they  ever  would  have  dreamed  of  paying  a  visit  to 
so  remote  a  distaict  as  Bloorasbniy,  if  th^  thought  the  family  whom  they 
proposed  to  honour  with  a  visit  were  not  merely  out  of  fiuhion,  hut  out  of 
money,  and  could  be  servieeabie  to  them  in  no  possible  manner.  Sebecca 
was  enUrdy  surprised  at  the  sight  of  the  oomfortablB  old  house  wheare  she 
had  met  with  no  small  kbdaess,  ransacked  by  brokers  and  bargainers,  and 
its  quiet  family  treasures  given  up  to  puUic  desecration  and  ^under.  A 
month  after  her  flight,  she  had  beUu)ught  her  of  Amelia,  and  Eawdan,  wUJl 
a  horse  kugh,  had  expressed  a  perfect  willingness  to  see  young<  Qeorge 
OiBbome  again.  '^He's  a  veiy  agiieeable  acquaintaBoe,  Bedc/'  the  wag 
added.  **  Vd  like  to  seil  him  anotiJi^  horse,  Beck.  I'd  like  to  play  a  few 
more  games  at  billiards  with  him.  He'd  be  what  I  call  naefid  just  now, 
1^8.  C. — ^ha,  ha  1  ^  by  which  sort  of  speech  it  is  not  to  be  snpposed  that 
Bawdon  Crawley  had  a  deliberate  desire  todieat  Mr.  Osborne  atj^y,  but 
only  wished  to  take  that  fair  advantage  of  him  which  almost  every  sporting 
gentkman  in  Yanity  Fair  considers  to  be  his  due  from  his  neighbour. 

The  old  Aunt  was  loi^  in  "  ooming^o."  A  month  had  elapsed,  fiawdon 
was  denied  the  door  by  Mr.  Bowls ;  his  servants  oould  not  get  ii  lodge- 
ment in  the  house  at  Park  Lane;  his  letters  were  sent  back  vnopened. 
Miss  Crawley  never  stivred  out — she  was  u&weD. — and  Mrs.  Bute  remained 
still  and  never  left  her.  Crawley  and  his  wife  both  of  ^em  avgrnzed  evil 
from  the  oontinued  presence  of  Mrs.  Bute. 

"  Qad,  I  begin  to  p^edve  now  why  dsie  was  fdways  bringiagms  together 
at  Queen's  Oawley,^'  Bawdon  said. 

**  What  an  artful  little  woman ! "  ejaculated  Bebeoca. 

^*  Well,  /  don't  regret  it,  if  you  don^t,"  the  Captain  cried,  still  in  am  amo* 
rous  rapture  with  his  wife,  who  rewarded  him  with  a  kiss  hf  way  of  reply, 
4ind  was  indeed  not  a  little  gratified  by  the  generous  <x)nfidenoe  of  her 
husband. 

"  If  he  had  but  a  little  more  loains,"  she  thought  to  herself,  **  I  might 
make  something  of  him ;"  but  she  never  let  him  peroeive  the  «plnion  she 
had  of  him ;  listened  with  indefatigable  complacency  to  his  stories  of  the 
stable  and  the  mess ;  laughed  at  all  his  jdces ;  fdt  the  greatest  wterest  in 
Jack  Spatterdash,  whose  cab-horse  had  oome  down,  and  Bob  Martingale, 
who  had  been  taken  up  in  a  gambUng-house,  and  Tom  Cinq^Mra,  who  was 
going  to  ride  the  steeple-chase.  W^n  he  came  home  she  was  alert  and 
happy :  when  he  went  out  she  pressed  him  to  go :  when  he  stayed  at  home, 
she  played  and  sang  for  him,  made  him  good  drinks,  superintended  his 
dinner,  warmed  his  slippers,  and  steeped  his  sotd  in  oomfort.  The  best  of 
women  (I  have  heard  my  grandmother  say)  are  hypocrites.  We  don't  know 
how  much  they  hide  from  us :  how  watchful  they  are  when  th^  seem  most 
artless  and  confidential :  how  often  those  firank  smiles  whidi  they  wear  so 
easily,  are  traps  to  cajole  or  elude  or  disarm — I  don't  mean  in  your  mere 
coquettes,  but  your  domestic  modds,  and  paragons  of  female  virtue.  Who 
has  not  seen  a  woman  hide  the  dulness  of  a  stupid  husband,  or  ooax  the 
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fiuy  of  a  savi^  one?  We  aeeepi  ibifl  amiable  akviskness,  and  praiae.a 
woman  for  it :  we  call  tins  pretty  treachery  truth.  A  good  housewife  is 
of  neceasiiy  a  humbug ;  and  Cornelia's  husband  was  hoodwinked,  as 
Potiphar  was— only  in  a  different  way. 

By  these  attentkNis,  that  veteran  rake,  Eawdon  Crawley,  found  himself 
oonyertad  into  a  very  happy  and  submissive  mairied  man.  His  former 
haunts  knew  him  not.  They  asked  about  him  once  or  twice  at  his  dub^, 
but  did  not  miss  him  mueh :  in  those  booths  of  Vanity  Eair  people  seldom 
do  miss  each  other.  His  secluded  wife  ever  smiling  and  cheerful,  his  little 
comfortable  lodgings,  snug  meals,  and  homely  evenings,  had  all  the  charms 
of  novelty  and  secrecy.  Jhe  marriage  was  not  yet  dedared  to  the  world,  or 
published  in  the  Morning  Post.  All  his  creditors  would  have  come  rustl- 
ing on  him  in  a  body,  had  they  known  that  he  was  united  to  a  woman 
without  fortune.  "  My  relations  won't  cry  fie  upon  me,"  Becky  said,  with 
rathtf  a  bitter  laugh ;  and  she  was  quite  contented  to  wait  imtil  the  old 
aunt  should  be  reconciled,  before  she  claimed  her  place  in  society.  So 
she  lived  at  Brompton,  and  meanwhile  saw  no  one,  or  only  those  few  of 
her  husband's  male  companions  who  were  admitted  into  her  Kttle  dining- 
room.  These  were  all  charmed  with  her.  The  Uttle  dinners,  the  laughing 
and  chatting,  the  music  afterwards,  delighted  all  who  participated  in  these 
^DJoyments.  Migor  Martingale  never  thought  about  asking  to  see  the 
marriage  license.  Captain  Cinqbars  was  perfectly  enchanted  with  her  skill 
in  making  punch.  Young  Comet  and  Lieutenant  ^atterdash  (who  was 
fond  of  piquet,  and  whom  Crawley  would  often  invite)  was  evidently  and 
quickly  smitten  by  Mrs.  Crawley;  but  her  own  circumspection  and  modesty 
never  forsook  her  for  a  moment,  and  Crawley's  reputation  as  a  fire-eating 
and  jealous  warrior,  was  a  further  and  complete  defence  to  his  little  wife. 

There  are  gentlemen  of  very  good  blood  and  fashion  in  this  city,  who 
never  have  entered  a  lady's  drawing-room;  so  that  though  Eawdon 
Crawley's  marriage  might  be  talked  about  in  his  county,  where,  of  course, 
Mrs.  Bute  had  spread  the  news,  in  London  it  was  doubted,  or  not  heeded, 
or  not  talked  about  at  all.  He  lived  comfortably  on  credit.  He  had  a 
a  large  capital  of  debts,  which  laid  out  judiciously,  wiU  carry  a  man  along 
for  many  years,  and  on  which  certain  men  about  town  contrive  to  live  a 
hundred  limes  better  than  even  men  with  ready  money  can  do.  Indeed 
who  is  there  that  walks  London  streets,  but  can  point  out  a  half-dozen  of 
men  riding  by  1dm  splendidly,  while  he  is  on  foot,  courted  by  fashion, 
bowed  into  their  carriages  by  tradesmen,  denying  themselves  nothing,  and 
living  on  who  knows  what  ?  We  see  Jack  Thrifdess  prancing  in  the  park, 
or  darting  in  his  brougham  down  Pall  Mall :  we  eat  his  dinners  served  on 
his  miraculous  plate,  "  How  did  this  begin,  we  say,  or  where  will  it  end  ?" 
"  My  dear  fellow,"  I  heard  Jack  once  say,  "  I  owe  money  in  every  capital  in 
Europe."  The  end  must  come  some  day,  but  in  the  mean  time  Jack 
thrives  as  much  as  ever ;  people  are  glad  enough  to  shake  him  by  the  hand, 
ignore  the  little  dark  stories  that  are  whispered  every  now  and  then  against 
him,  and  pronounce  him  a  good-natured,  jovial,  reckless  fellow. 

Truth  obliges  us  to  confess  that  Eebecca  had  married  a  gentleman  of 
this  order.  Everything  was  plentiful  in  his  house  but  ready  money,  of 
which  their  m6ia{ie  pretty  early  felt  the  want ;  and  reading  the  Gazette 
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one  day,  and  coming  upon  the  announcement  of  *'  Lientenant  G.  Osborne 
to  be  Captain  by  purchase,  vice  Smith,  who  exchanges,*'  Bawdon  uttered 
that  sentiment  regarding  Amelia's  lover,  which  ended  in  the  Tint  to 
Bussell  Square. 

When  Bawdon  and  his  wife  wished  to  communicate  with  Captain 
Dobbin  at  the  sale,  and  to  know  particulars  of  the  catastrophe  which  had 
befallen  Bebecca's  old  acquaintances,  the  Captain  had  vanished;  and 
such  information  as  they  got,  was  from  a  stray  porter  or  broker  at  the 
auction. 

"  Look  at  them  with  their  hooked  beaks,"  Becky  eaid,  getting  into  the 
buggy,  her  picture  under  her  arm  in  gredt  glee»  "  They  're  like  vultures 
^after  a  battle." 

"  Don't  know.  Never  was  in  action,  my  dear.  Ask  Martingale,  he 
was  in  Spain,  aide-de-camp  to  General  Blazes." 

"  He  was  a  very  kind  old  man,  Mr.  Sedley,"  Bebecca  said ;  "  I  'm  really 
sorry  he 's  gone  wrong." 

"0  stockbrokers — ^bankrupts — ^used  to  it,  you  know."  Bawdon 
TepUed,  cutting  a  fly  off  the  horse's  ear. 

**  I  wish  we  could  have  afforded  some  of  the  plate,  Bawdon,"  the  wife 
continued  sentimentally.  "  Five-and-twenty  guineas  was  monstrously 
dear  for  that  little  piano.  We  chose  it  at  Broadwood's  for  Amelia,  when 
fihe  came  from  school.     It  only  cost  five-and-thirty  then." 

"  What  d'ye-call'em  *  Osborne,'  will  cry  off  now,  I  suppose,  since  the 
family  is  smashed.  How  cut  up  your  pretty  little  firiena  will  be ;  hey, 
Becky?" 

"  I  daresay  she  'U  recover  it ;"  Becky  said,  with  a  smile — and  they 
drove  on  and  talked  about  somethmg  else. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

WHO  PLATED  ON  THE  PIANO  CAPTAIN  DOBBIN  BOUGHT? 

TIE  enrpiiBed  story  now  finds  itself 
for  &  moment  among  very  {Euaons 
events  and  personages,  and  hanging 
on  to  the  skirts  of  history.     When 
the  esgles  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
the  Corsican  upstart,  were  flying 
from   Provence,   where    th^  had 
perched  after  a  brief  sojourn  in 
Elba,  and  irom  steeple  to  steeple 
until  tliey  reached  the  towers  of 
Notre   Same,   I  wonder  whether 
the  Imperial  birds  had  any  eye  for  a 
little  comer  of  the  pariah  of  Blooms- 
buiy,London,  which  you  might  have 
thought  so  quiet, that  even  the  whir- 
ring and  flapping  of  those  mighty 
wings  would  pass  unobserved  there? 
"Napoleon  has  landed  at  Cannes." 
Such  news  might  creats  a  panic 
at  Vienna,  and  canse  Bussia  to  drop  his  cards,  and  take  Pmssia  into  a 
comer,  and  Talleyrand  and  Mettemich  to  wag  their  heada  together,  while 
Prince  Hardenberg,  and  even  the  present  Marquis  of  Londondeny,  were 
puzzled  i  but  how  was  this  intelligence  to  afFed  a  young  lady  in  Bussell 
Square,  before  whose  door  the  watchman  sang  the  hours  when  she  was 
asleep:  who,  if  she  strolled  in  the  square,  was  guarded  there  by  the 
railings  and  the  beadle :  who,  if  she  walked  ever  so  short  a  distance  to 
buy  a  ribbon  in  Southampton  Bow,  was  followed  by  black  Sambo  with  an 
enormous  cane:  who  was  always  cared  for,  dressed,  put  to  bed,  and 
watched  over  by  ever  so  many  guardian  angels,  with  and  without  wages. 
Bon  Dieu,  I  say,  is  it  not  hard  that  the  fateAil  rush  of  the  great  Imperial 
straggle  can't  take  place  without  affecting  a  poor  little  harmless  girl  of 
dghteen,  who  is  occupied  in  billing  and  cooing,  or  working  muslin  collars 
in  Bnssell  Square  ?     Tou,  too,  kindly,  homely  flower  I  — is  the  great  roar- 
ing war  tempest  coming  to  sweep  you  down,  here,  although  cowering 
uiMer  the  shelter  of  Houom  F    Yes ;  Napoleon  is  flinging  hu  last  stake, 
and  poor  little  Emmy  Sedley's  happiness  forms,  somehow,  part  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  her  Sither's  fortune  was  swept  down  with  that  fatal 
news.    All  his  speculations  had  of  late  gone  wrong  with  the  luckless 
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old  gentleman.  Yentures  had  failed  :  merchants  had  broken :  funds  had 
risen  when  he  calculated  they  would  fell.  What  need  to  particularize  P 
If  success  is  rare  and  slow,  everybody  knows  how  quick  and  easy  ruin  is. 
Old  Sedley  had  kept  his  own  sad  counsel.  Everything  seemed  to  go  on 
as  usual  in  the  quiet,  opulent  house :  the  good-natured  mistress  pursuing, 
quite  unsuspiciously,  her  bustling  idleness,  and  daily  easy  avocations ;  the 
daughter  absorbed  still  in  one  selfish,  tender  thought,  and  quite  regard- 
less of  all  the  world  besides,  when  that  final  crash  came  under  which  this 
worthy  family  fell. 

One  night  Mrs.  Sedley  was  writing  cards  for^a  party ;  the  Osbomes  had 
given  one,  and  she  must  not  be  behindhand ;  John  Sedley,  who  had  come 
home  very  late  from  the  city,  sate  silent  at  the  chimney  side,  while  his 
wife  was  prattling  to  him;  Emmy  had  gone  up  to  her  room  ailing  and 
low-spirited.  "  She  's  not  happy,"  the  mother  went  on.  "  George 
Osborne  neglects  her.  I  've  no  patience  with  the  airs  of  those  people. 
The  girls  have  not  been  in  the  house  these  three  weeks ;  and  -George  has 
been  twice  in  town  without  coming.  Edward  Dale  saw  him  at  the  Opera. 
Edward  would  marry  her  I  'm  sure  ;  and  there 's  Captain  Dobbin  who,  I 
think,  would-~only  I  hate  all  army  men.  Such  a  dandy  as  George  has 
become.  With  his  military  airs,  indeed  1  We  most  show  some  folks 
that  we  're  as  good  as  they.  Only  give  Edward  Dale  any  encouragement, 
and  you  '11  see.  We  must  have  a  party,  Mr.  S.  Why  don't  you  speak, 
John  P  Shall  I  say  Tuesday  fortnight  P  Why  don't  you  mawer  ?  Good 
God,  John,  what  has  happened  P" 

John  Sedley  sprang  up  out  of  his  chair  to  meet  his  wife,  who  ran  ta 
him.  He  seized  her  in  his  arms,  and  said  with  a  hasty  voice,  "  We're 
ndued,  Mary.  We've  got  the  world  to  begin  over  again,  dear.  It 's  best 
that  you  should  know  all,  and  at  once."  As  he  spoke,  he  trembled  in 
every  limb,  and  almost  fell.  He  thought  the  news  would  have  over- 
powered his  wife — ^his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  never  said  a  hard  word.  But 
it  was  he  that  was  the  most  moved,  sudden  as  the  shock  was  to  her. 
Wh^  he  sank  back  into  his  seat,  it  was '  the  wife  that  took  the  office  of 
consoler.  She  took  his  honest,  kind  hand,  and  kissed  it,  and  put  it  round 
her  neck :  she  cdHed  him  her  John — ^her  dear  John — ^her  old  man — ^her 
kind  old  man :  she  poured  out  a  hundred  words  of  inooberent  love  and 
tenderness ;  her  faithfal  voice  and  simple  caresses  wrought  this  kind  heart 
up  to  an  inexpressible  delight  and  anguish,  and  dieered  and  solaeed  his 
overburdened  soul. 

Only  once  in  the  course  of  the  long  night  as  they  sate  together,  and 
poor  Sedley  opened  his  pent-up  soul,  and  told  the  story  of  his  losses  and 
embarrassments— the  treason  of  some  of  his  oldest  friends,  the  manly 
kindness  of  some  from  whom  he  never  could  have  expected  it— ^in  a 
general  confession — only  once  did  the  faithful  wife  give  way  to  emotion. 

"  My  God,  my  God,  it  will  break  Emmy's  heart,"  she  said. 

The  father  had  forgotten  the  poor  girl.  She  was  lyiisg,  awake  and 
unhappy,  overhead.  In  the  midst  of  friends,  home,  and  kind  parentSj  she 
was  alone.  To  how  many  peoj^e  can  any  one  tell  aU  ?  Who  will  be  open 
whore  there  is  no  sympathy,  or  has  call  to  speak  to  those  who  never 
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can  Tmdfratand  ?  Our  gentle  Amelia  was  l^nu  seliny.  She  had  no 
confidante,  so  to  speak,  ever  since  she  had  anything  to  confide.  %e 
coold  not  tell  the  good  mother  her  doubts  and  cares*,  the  would-be  sisters 
seemed  every  day  more  strange  to  her.  And  she  had  misgivings  and  fears 
which  she  dared  mt  admowledge  to  herself,  though  she  was  always 
secretly  brooding  over  them. 

Her  heart  tried  to  persist  in  asserting  that  George  Osborne  was  worthy 
and  faithful  to  her,  though  she  knew  otherwise.  How  many  a  thing  had 
she  said,  and  got  no  echo  from  him.  How  many  suspicions  of  selfishness 
and  indifference  had  she  to  encounter  and  obstinately  overcome.  To 
whom  eodld  the  poor  little  martyr  tell  these  daUy  struggles  and  tortures  ? 
Her  hero  Imnself  only  half  understood  her.  She  dni  not  dare  to  own 
that  the  man  she  loved  was  her  inferior ;  or  to  feel  that  she  had  given  her 
heart  away  too  soon.  Given  once,  the  pure  bashful  maiden  was  too 
modest,  too  taider,  too  trustful,  too  weak,  too  much  woman  to  recal  it. 
We  are  Turks  with  the  affections  of  our  women ;  ^nd  have  made  them 
subscribe  to  our  doctrine  too.  We  let  their  b6dies  go  abroad  liberally 
enough,  with  smiles  and  ringlets  and  pink  bonnets  to  disguise  them  instead 
of  veals  and  yakmaks.  But  their  souls  must  be  seen  by  only  one  man, 
and  they  obey  not  unwillingly,  and  consent  to  remain  at  home  as  our 
slaves — ministering  to  us  and  doing  drudgery  for  us. 

So  imprisoned  and  tortured  was  this  gentle  little  heart,  when  in  the 
month  of  March,  Anno  Domino  1815,  Napdeon  landed  at  Cannes,  and 
Louis  XYin.  fled,  and  all  Europe  was  in  alarm,  and  the  funds  fdl,  and 
good  old  John  Sedley  was  mined. 

We  are  not  going  to  follow  the  worthy  old  stockbroker  through  these 
last  jmngs  and  agonies  of  ruin  Ij^ough  which  he  passed  before  fis  com- 
merraal  demise  befd.  They  declared  him  at  the  Stock  Exchange ;  he  was 
absent  firom  his  house  of  business :  his  biDs  were  protested :  his  act  of 
bankruptcy  formal.  The  house  and  furmtnre  of  Bussell  Square  were 
seized  and  sold  up,  and  he  and  his  family  were  thrust  away,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  hide  their  heads  where  they  might. 

Jolm  Sedley  had  not  the  heart  to  review  the  domestic  establishment 
who  have  appeared  now  and  anon  in  our  pages,  and  of  whom  he  was  now 
forced  by  poverty  to  take  leave.  The  wages  of  those  worthy  peofde  were 
discharged  with  that  punctuality  which  men  frequently  show  who  only  owe 
IB  great  sums — they  were  sorry  to  leave  good  places — but  they  did  not 
Inreak  their  hearts  at  parting  firom  their  adored  master  and  mistress. 
Amelia's  maid  was  profiise  in  condolences,  but  went  oS  quite  resigned  to 
better  herself  in  a  genteeler  quarter  of  the  town.  Black  Sambo,  with  the 
infatuation  of  his  profession,  determined  on  setting  up  a  public-house. 
Honest  old  Mrs.  Blenkinsop  indeed,  who  had  seen  the  birth  of  Jos  and 
Amelia,  and  the  wooing  of  John  Sedley  and  his  wife,  was  for  stiffing  by 
them  vrithout  wages,  having  amassed  a  considerable  sum  in  their  service  : 
and  she  accompanied  the  fallea  people  into  their  new  and  humble  place  of 
refuge,  where  she  tended  them  and  grumbled  against  them  for  a  while. 

Of  all  Sedley's  opponents  in  his  debates  with  his  creditors  which  now 
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ensued,  and  harassed  tlie  feelings  of  the  good  kindly  old  gentleman  so 
severely,  that  in  six  weeks  he  oldened  more  than  he  had  done  for  fifteen 
years  before — ^the  most  determined  and  obstinate  seemed  to  be  John 
Osborne,  his  old  friend  and  neighbour — ^John  Osborne,  whom  he  had  set 
up  in  life — who  was  under  a  hundred  obligations  to  him — and  whose  son 
was  to  marry  Sedley's  daughter.  Any  one  of  these  circumstances  would 
account  for  the  bitterness  .of  Osborne's  opposition. 

When  one  man  has  been  under  very  remarkable  obligations  to  another, 
with  whom  he  subsequently  quarrels,  a  common  sense  of  decency,  as  it 
were,  makes  of  the  former  a  much  severer  enemy  than  a  mere  stranger  would 
be.  To  account  for  your  own  hardheartedness  and  ingratitude  in  such  a 
case,  you  are  bound  to  prove  the  other  party's  crime.  It  is  not  that  you 
are  selfish,  brutal,  and  angry  at  the  failure  of  a  speculation — ^no,  no— it  is 
that  your  partner  has  led  you  into  it  by  the  basest  treachery  and  with  the 
most  sinister  motives.  !l^om  a  mere  sense  of  consistency,  a  persecutor  is 
bound  to  shew  that  the  fallen  man  is  a  villain — otherwise  he  the  persecutor 
is  a  wretch  himself. 

And  as  a  general  rule,  which  may  make  all  creditors  who  are  inclined 
to  be  severe,  pretty  comfortable  in  their  minds,  no  men  embarrassed  are 
altogether  honest,  very  likely.  They  conceal  something ;  they  exaggerate 
chances  of  good-luck,  hide  away  the  real  state  of  affairs,  say  that  things 
are  flourishing  when  they  are  hopeless :  keep  a  smiling  face  (a  dreary 
smile  it  is)  upon  the  verge  of  bankruptcy — are  ready  to  lay  hold  of  any 
pretext  for  delay,  or  of  any  money,  so  as  to  stave  off  the  inevitable  ruin  a 
few  days  longer.  ''  Down  with  such  dishonesty,"  says  thecreditor  in  triumph, 
and  reviles  his  sinking  enemy.  "  You  fool,  why  do  you  catch  at  a  straw  P  " 
calm  good  sense  says  to  the  man  that  is  drowning.  *'  You  villain,  why  do 
you  shrink  from  plunging  into  the  irret|rievable  Gazette  ?''  says  prosperity 
to  the  poor  devil  battling  in  that  black  gulf.  Who  has  not  remarked  the 
readiness  with  which  the  closest  of  friends  and  honestest  of  men  suspect 
and  accuse  each  other  of  cheating  when  they  fall  out  on  money  matters. 
Everybody  does  it.  Everybody  is  right,  I  suppose,  and  the  world  is  a 
rogue. 

Then  Osborne  had  the  intolerable  sense  of  former  benefits  to  goad  and 
irritate  him :  these  are  always  a  cause  of  hostility  aggravated*  Finally,  he 
had  to  break  off  the  match  b^ween  Sedley's  daughter  and  his  son ;  and  as 
it  had  gone  very  far  indeedVand  as  the  poor  girl's  happiness  and  perhaps 
character  were  [^compromised,  it  was  necessary  to  show  the  strongest 
reasons  for  the  rupture,  and  for  John  Osborne  to  prove  John  Sedley  to  be 
a  very  bad  character  indeed. 

At  the  meetings  of  creditors,  then,  he  comported  himself  with  a  savageness 
and  scorn  towards  Sedley,  which  almost  succeeded  in  breaking  the  heart 
of  that  ruined  bankrupt  man.  On  George's  intercourse  with  Amelia  he 
put  an  instant  veto— menacing  the  youth  with  maledictions  if  he  broke  his 
commands,  and  vilipending  the  poor  innocent  girl  as  the  basest  Tuad  most 
artful  of  vixens.  One  of  the  great  conditions  of  anger  and  hatred  is,  that 
you  must  tell  and  beUeve  lies  against  the  hated  object,  in  order,  as  we  said, 
to  be  consistent. 
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When  the  great  crash  came — ^the  announoement  of  ruin,  and  the  de* 
partore  from  Biusell  Square,  and  the  declaration  that  all  was  over  between 
her  and  Greorge-— all  oyer  between  her  and  love,  her  and  happiness,  her 
and  faith  in  the  world — a  brutal  letter  from  John  Osborne  told  her  in  a 
few  curt  lines  that  her  father's  conduct  had  been  of  such  a  nature  that  all 
engagements  between  the  families  were  at  an  end — when  the  final  award 
came,  it  did  not  shock  her  so  much  as  her  parents,  as  her  mother  rather 
expected  (for  John  Sedley  himself  was  entirely  prostrate  in  the  ruins  of 
his  own  affairs  and  shattered  honour).  Amelia  took  the  news  very  palely 
and  calmly.  It  was  only  the  confirmation  of  the  dark  presages  which  had 
long  gone  before.  It  was  the  mere  reading  of  the  sentence — of  the  crime 
she  had  long  ago  been  guilty — ^the  crime  of  loving  wrongly,  too  yiolently, 
against  reason.  She  told  no  more  of  her  thoughts  now  than  she  had 
before.  She  seemed  scarcely  more  unhappy  now  when  convinced  all 
hope  was  over,  than  before  when  she  felt  but  dared  not  confess  that  it 
was  gone.  So  she  changed  from  the  large  house  to  the  small  one  without 
any  mark  or  difference;  remained  less  in  her  little  room  for  the  most 
part ;  pined  silently ;  and  died  away  day  by  day,  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  all  females  are  so.  My  dear  Miss  BuUock,  I  do  not  think  your  heart 
would  break  in  this  way.  Vou  are  a  strong-minded  young  woman  with 
propCT  principles.  I  do  not  venture  to  say  that  mine  would ;  it  has  suf- 
fered, and,  it  must  be  confessed,  survived.  But  there  are  some  souls  thus 
gently  constituted,  thus  frail,  and  delicate,  and  tender. 

Whenever  old  John  Sedley  thought  of  the  affair  between  George  and 
Amelia,  or  alluded  to  it,  it  was  with  bitterness  almost  as  great  as  Mr. 
Osborne  himself  had  shown.  He  cursed  Osborne  and  his  family  as  heart- 
less, wicked,  and  ungrateful.  No  power  on  earth,  he  swore,  would  induce 
him  to  many  his  daughter  to  the  son  of  such  a  villain,  and  he  ordered 
Emmy  to  banish  G^rge  firom  her  mind,  and  to  return  all  the  presents  and 
letters  which  she  had  ever  had  from  him. 

She  promised  acquiescence,  and  tried  to  obey.  She  put  up  the  two  or 
three  trinkets;  and,  as  for  the  letters,  she  drew  them  out  of  the  place 
where  she  kept  them ;  and  read  them  over — as  if  she  did  not  know  them 
by  heart  already :  but  she  could  not  part  with  them.  That  effort  was  too 
much  for  her ;  she  placed  them  back  in  her  bosom  again — as  you  have 
seen  a  woman  nurse  a  child  that  is  dead.  Young  Amelia  felt  that  she 
would  die  or  lose  her  senses  outright,  if  torn  away  from  this  last  consola- 
tion. How  she  used  to  blush  and  lighten  up  when  those  letters  came  I 
How  she  used  to  trip  away  with  a  beating  heart,  so  that  she  might  read 
unseen.  If  they  were  cold,  yet  how  perversely  this  fond  little  soul  inter- 
preted them  into  warmth.  If  they  were  short  or  selfish,  what  excuses  she 
found  for  the  writer  1 

It  was  over  these  few  worthless  papers  that  she  brooded  and  brooded. 
She  lived  in  her  past  life — every  letter  seemed  to  recall  some  circumstance 
of  it.  How  well  she  remembered  them  all  1  His  looks  and  tones,  his 
dress,  what  he  said  and  how — ^these  relics  and  remembrances  of  dead 
affection  were  all  that  were  left  her  in  the  world,  and  the  business  of  her 
life,  to  watch  the  corpse  of  Love. 
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To  death  slie  looked  with  inexpressible  longing.  Then,  she  thought, 
I  shall  always  be  able  to  foUow  him.  I  am  not  praising  her  conduct  or 
setting  her  up  as  a  model  for  Miss  Bullock  to  imitate.  Miss  B.  knows 
how  to  regulate  her  feelings  better  than  this  poor  little  creature.  Miss  B. 
would  never  have  committed  herself  as  that  imprudent  Amelia  had  done ; 
pledged  her  loved  irretrievably ;  confessed  her  heart  away,  and  got  back 
nothing — only  a  brittle  promise  which  was  snapt  and  worthless  in  a 
moment.  A  long  engagement  is  a  partnership  which  one  party  is  free  to 
keep  or  to  break,  but  which  involves  all  the  capital  of  the  other. 

Be  cautious  then,  young  ladies ;  be  wary  how  you  engage.  Be  shy  of 
loving  frankly ;  never  teU  aU  you  feel,  or  (a  better  way  still)  fed  very 
little.  See  the  consequences  of  being  prematurely  honest  and  confiding, 
and  mistrust  yourselves  and  everybody.  Get  yourselves  married  as  they 
do  in  France,  where  the  lawyers  are  the  bride«naids  and  confidantes.  At 
any  rate,  never  have  any  feeUngs  which  may  make  you  imoomfortable,  or 
make  any  promises  which  you  cannot  at  any  required  moment  command 
and  withdraw.  That  is  the  way  to  get  on,  and  be  respected,  and  have  a 
virtuous  character  in  Vanity  Fair. 

If  Amelia  could  have  heard  the  comments^  regarding  her  which  were 
made  in  the  circle  from  which  her  father's  ruin  had  just  driven  her,  she 
would  have  seen  what  her  own  crimes  were,  and  how  entirely  her  character 
was  jeopardied.  Such  criminal  imprudence  Mrs.  Smith  never  knew  of; 
such  horrid  familicoities  Mrs.  Brown  had  always  condemned,  and  the  end 
might  be  a  warning  to  her  daughters.  *' Captain  Osborne,  of  course, 
could  not  marry  a  bankrupt's  daughter,"  the  Miss  Dobbins  said.  '^  It 
was  quite  enough  to  have  been  swindled  by  the  father.  As  for  that  little 
Amelia,  her  folly  had  reaUy  passed  all — " 

"All  what?"  Captain  Dobbin  roared  out.  "Haven't  they  been  en- 
gaged ever  since  they  were  children  ?  Wasn't  it  as  good  as  a  marriage  ? 
Dare  any  soul  on  earth  breathe  a  word  against  the  sweetest^  the  purest, 
the  tenderest,  the  most  angelical  of  young  women?  " 

"  La,  William,  don't  be  so  highty  tigfaty  with  fw.  We  're  not  men. 
We  can't  fight  you,"  Miss  Jane  said.  "We've  said  nothing  against 
Miss  Sedley :  but  that  her  conduct  throughout  was  most  imprudmd,  not  to 
call  it  by  any  worse  name ;  and  that  her  parents  are  people  who  certainly 
merit  their  misfortunes." 

"Hadn't  you  better,  now  that  Miss  Sedley  is  free,  propose  for  her 
yourself,  William  ?  "  Miss  A.  asked  sarcastically.  "  It  would  be  a  most 
eligible  family  connexion.     He !  hej  '* 

"  I  marry  her ! "  Dobbin  said,  blushing  very  much  and  talking  quick. 
"  If  you  are  so- ready,  young  ladies,  to  chop  and  change,  do  you  suppose  that 
she  \&^  Laugh  and  sneer  at  that  angel.  She  can't  hear  it ;  and  she's 
miserable  and  unfortunate,  and  deserves  to  be  laughed  at.  Go>on  joking, 
Ann.     You're  the  wit  of  the  family,  and  the  others  like  to  hear  it." 

"I  must  tell  you  again  we're  not  in  a  barradc,  William,"  Miss  Ann 
remarked. 

"  In  a  barrack,  by  Jove — ^I  wish  anybody  in  a  barrack  would  say  what 
you  do,"  cried  out  this  improved  British  hon.     "  I  should  like  to  heas  a 
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Tuuk  braailie  m  wnd  agaiast  ker,  by  Ju{nter.  But  men  don't  talk  in  this 
way,  Ahb  :  k  'a  only  iromen,  who  ^t  together,  and  hiss,  and  shriek,  and 
eadde.  There,,  get  ancay— ^n't  begin  to  cary.  I  only  said  you  were  a 
€oa}^  of  geeae,"  Will  liobbin  said,  perceiying  Miss  Aim's  pink  eyes  were 
bqguBing'.  to  motstea  as  uaual.  "  Well,  you're  not  geese,  you're  swans — 
anything  you  like,  only  do,  do  leare  Miss  Sedley  alone." 

Anything  like  William's  in&toation  about  that  silly  little  flirting,  ogling 
thing  waanevec  known,  the  mamma  and  aistersagreed  together  in  thinlong : 
and  they  trembled  lest,  her  engagement  being  off  with  Osborne,  she  should 
take  up  immediately  her  other  admirer  and  Ciq[>tain.  In  which  forebodings 
these  worthy  young  women  no  doubt  judged  aooiwdiiig  to  the  best  of  th^ 
experienee;  or  rather  (for  as  yet  they  had  had  no  opportunities  or  manying 
or  of  jilting)  aooording  to  th^  own  notions  of  right  and  wrong. 

"  It  is  a  mercy.  Mamma,  that  the  regiment  is  ordered  abroad,"  the 
gids  said.    **  23ku  danger,  at  aaa^  rate,  is  spared  our  brother." 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  fact ;  and  so  it  is  that  the  French  Emperor  comes 
in  to  perform  a  part  in  this  domestio  comedy  of  Vanity  Fair  which  we  are 
now  jdayittg,  and  which  would  never  have  been  enacted  without  the  inter- 
vention of  this  august  mute  personage.  It  was  he  that  mined  the  Bour- 
bons and  Mr.  John  Sedley.  It  was  he  whose  arrival  in  his  capital  called 
up  all  France  in  anns  to  defend  him  there ;  and  ail  Eurqpe  to  oust  hinu 
WUle  the  Krendi  nation  and  army  w««  swearing  fidelity  round  the  eag^s 
in  the  Chanp  de  Mai,  four  maghty  European  hosts  were  getting  in  motion 
for  the  great  ciMsse  a  Vaigk;  uid  one  of  these  was  a  Britieh  army,  of  which 
two  hc»Qea  of  ours.  Captain  Dobbin  and  Captain  Osbomey  formed  a 
portiim. 

The  n«ws  of  Napoleon's  esci^  and  landing  was  received  by  the  gallant 
— th  witli  a  £eiy  delight  and  enthusiasm,  which  eveiybody  can  understand 
who  knows  that  &mous  corps.  From  the  colonel  to  the  smallest  drummer 
in  the  regiment,  all  were  filled  with  hope  and  ambition  and  patriotic  fiuy ; 
and  thai^ced  the  French  Empepor  as  lor  a  personal  kindness  in  coming 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  Now  was  the  time  the  — ^th  hod  so 
long  panted  for,  to  show  their  comrades  in  arms  that  they  could  fight  as 
well  as  the  Peninsular  veterans,  and  that  all  the  pluck  and  valour  of  the 
— ^th  had  not  been  killed  by  the  West  Indies  and  the  yellow  fever.  Stubble 
and  Spoony  looked  to  get  their  companies  without  purchase.  Before  the 
end  of  the  campaign  (which  she  resolved  to  share),  Mrs.  M^gor  O'Dowd 
hoped  to  write  herself  Mrs.  Colonel  O'Dowd,  C.B.  Our  two  friends  (Dobbin 
and  Osborne)  were  quite  as  nrach  excited  as  the  rest :  and  each  in  his 
way — ^Mr.  Dobbin  very  quietly,  Mr.  Osborne  very  loudly  and  energeti- 
cally— ^was  bent  upon  doing  his  duty,  and  gaining  his  share  of  honour  and 
distinction. 

The  agitation  thriUing  through  the  country  and  army  in  consequence  of 
this  news  was  so  great,  that  private  matters  were  little  heeded :  and  hence 
probably  George  Osborne,  just  gazetted  to  his  company,  busy  with  prepa- 
ratkma  for  the  march,  which  must  come  inevitably,  and  panting  for  further 
promotion — was  not  so  much  affected  by  other  incidents  wliich  would 
have  istereated  him  at  a  more  quiet  period*    He  was  not,  it  must  be  con- 
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fessedy  very  much  cast  down  by  good  old  Mr.  Sedley's  catastrophe.  He 
tried  bis  new  uniform,  which  became  him  yeiy  handsomely,  on  the  day 
when  the  first  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman  took 
place.  His  father  told  him  of  the  wicked,  rascally,  shameful  conduct  of 
the  bankrupt,  reminded  him  of  what  he  had  said  about  Amelia,  and  that 
their  connexion  was  broken  off  for  ever ;  and  gare  him  that  evening  a 
good  sum  of  money  to  pay  for  the  new  clothes  and  epaulets  in  which  he 
looked  so  well.  Money  was  always  useful  to  this  free-handed  young 
feUow,  and  he  took  it  without  many  words.  The  bills  were  up  in  the 
Sedley  house,  where  he  had  passed  so  many,  many  happy  hours.  He  could 
see  them  as  he  walked  from  home  that  night  (to  theOld  Slaughters',  where 
he  put  up  when  in  town)  shining  white  in  the  moon.  That  comfortable 
home  was  shut,  then,  upon  Amelia  and  her  parents :  where  had  they  taken 
refuge  P  The  thought  of  their  ruin  affected  him  not  a  little.  He  was 
veiy  melancholy  that  night  in  the  coffee-room  at  the  Slaughters ;  and 
drank  a  good  deal,  as  his  comrades  remarked  there. 

Dobbin  came  in  presently,  cautioned  him  about  the  drink,  which  he 
only  took,  he  said,  oecause  he  was  deuced  low;  but  when  his  friend 
began  to  put  to  him  clumsy  inquiries,  and  asked  him  for  news  in  a  signi- 
ficant manner,  Osborne  dechned  entering  into  conversation  with  lum ; 
avowing,  however,  that  he  was  devilish  disturbed  and  unhappy. 

Three  days  afterwards,  Dobbin  foimd  Osborne  in  hia  room  at  the  bar- 
racks : — ^his  head  on  the  table,  a  number  of  papers  about,  the  young 
Captain  evidently  in  a  state  of  great  despondency.  "  She 's — she 's  sent 
me  back  some  things  I  gave  her — some  damned  trinkets.  Look  here  1" 
There  was  a  little  packet  directed  in  the  well-known  hand  to  Captain 
George  Osborne,  and  some  things  lying  about — a  ring,  a  silver  knife  he 
had  ^ught,  as  a  boy,  for  her  at  a  fair;  a  gold  chain,  and  a  locket  with 
hair  in  it.  "  It 's  all  over,"  said  he,  with  a  groan  of  sickenmg  remorse. 
"  Look,  Will,  you  may  read  it  if  you  like." 

There  was  a  little  letter  of  a  few  lines,  to  which  he  pointed,  which  said : 

"  My  papa  has  ordered  me  to  return  to  you  these  presents,  which  you 
made  in  happier  days  to  me ;  and  I  am  to  write  to  you  for  the  last  time. 
I  think,  I  know  you  feel  as  much  as  I  do  the  blow  which  has  come  upon 
us.  It  is  I  that  absolve  you  from  an  engagement  which  is  impossible  in 
our  present  misery.  I  am  sure  you  had  no  share  in  it,  or  in  the  cruel  sus- 
picions of  Mr.  Osborne,  which  are  the  hardest  of  all  our  griefs  to  bear. 
Farewell.  Farewell.  I  pray  God  to  strengthen  me  to  bear  this  and  other 
calamities,  and  to  bless  you  always.  A. 

*'l  shall  often  play  upon  the  piano — ^your  piano.  It  was  like  you  to 
send  it." 

Dobbin  was  very  soft-hearted.  The  sight  of  women  and  children  in 
pain  always  used  to  melt  him.  The  idea  of  Amelia  broken-hearted  and 
lonely,  tore  that  good-natured  soul  with  anguish.  And  he  broke  out  into 
an  emotion,  which  anybody  who  likes  may  consider  unmanly.  He  swore 
that  Amelia  was  an  angel,  to  which  Osborne  said  aye  with  all  his  heart. 
He,  too,  had  been  reviewing  the  histoiy  of  their  lives, — and  had  seen  her 
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from  her  cMldhood  to  her  present  age,  so  sweet,  so  innocent,  so  chann- 
ingly  simple,  and  artlessly  fond  and  tender. 

What  a  pang  it  was  to  lose  all  that :  to  have  had  it  and  not  prized  it  I 
A  thonsand  homely  scenes  and  recollections  crowded  on  him — ^in  which  he 
always  saw  her  good  and  beautiful.  And  for  himself,  he  blushed  with 
remorse  and  shame,  as  the  remembrance  of  his  own  selfishness  and  indif— 
ference  contrasted  with  that  perfect  purity.  For  a  while,  gloiy,  war,  erery** 
thing  was  forgotten,  and  the  pair  of  Mends  talked  about  her  only. 

"  Where  are  they  P  '*  Osborne  asked,  after  a  long  talk,  and  a  long  pause, 
— «nd,  in  truth,  with  no  little  shame  at  thinking  that  he  had  taken  no  steps 
to  follow  her.     "  Where  are  th^  ?    There's  no  address  to  the  note." 

Dobbin  knew.  He  had  not  merely  sent  the  piano ;  but  had  written  a 
note  to  Mrs.  Sedley,  and  asked  permission  to  come  and  see  her, — and  he 
had  seen  her,  and  Amelia  too,  yesterday,  before  he  came  down  to  Chatham; 
and,  what  is  more,  he  had  brought  tlutt  farewell  letter  and  packet  which 
had  so  moved  them'. 

The  good-natured  fellow  had  found  Mrs.  Osborne  only  too  willing  to 
reodye  him,  and  greatly  agitated  by  the  arrival  of  the  piano,  which,  as  she 
conjectured,  nuui  have  come  from  George,  and  was  a  signal  of  amity  on 
his  part.  Captain  Dobbin  did  not  correct  this  error  of  the  worthy  lady, 
but  listened  to  all  her  story  of  complaints  and  misfortunes  with  great  sym- 
pathy— condoled  with  her  losses  and  privations,  and  agreed  in  reprehending 
the  cruel  conduct  of  Mr.  Osborne  towards  his  first  benefactor.  When  she 
had  eased  her  overflowing  bosom  somewhat,  and  poured  forth  many  of  her 
sorrows,  he  had  the  courage  to  ask  actually  to  see  Amelia,  who  was  above 
in  her  room  as  usual,  and  whom  her  mother  led  trembling  down  stairs. 

Her  appearance  was  so  ghastly,  and  her  look  of  despair  so  pathetic, 
that  honest  William  Dobbin  was  frightened  as  he  beheld  it ;  and  read  the 
most  fatal  forebodings  in  that  pale  fixed  face.  After  sitting  in  his  com- 
pany a  minute  or  two,  she  put  the  packet  into  his  hand,  and  said,  "  Take 
this  to  Captain  Osborne,  if  you  please,  and — and  I  hope  he's  quite  well — 
and  it  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come  and  see  us — and  we  like  our  new 
house  very  much.  And  I — I  think  111  go  up-stairs.  Mamma,  for  I'm  not 
very  strong."  And  with  this,  and  a  curtsey  and  a  smile,  the  poor  child 
went  her  way.  The  mother,  as  she  led  her  up,  cast  back  looks  of  anguish 
towards  Dobbin.  The  good  fellow  wanted  no  such  appeal.  He  loved  her 
himself  too  fondly  for  that.  Inexpressible  grief,  and  pity,  and  terror 
pursued  him,  and  he  came  away  as  if  he  was  a  criminal  after  seeing  her. 

When  Osborne  heard  that  his  friend  had  found  her,  he  made  hot  and 
anxious  inquiries  regarding  the  poor  child.  How  was  she  ?  How  did 
she  look  ?  What  did  she  say  ?  His  comrade  took  his  hand,  and  looked 
him  in  the  fiice. 

"  George,  she 's  dying,"  William  Dobbin  said, — and  could  speak  no 
more. 

There  was  a  buxom  Irish  servant-girl,  who  performed  all  the  duties  of 
the  little  house  where  the  Sedley  family  had  found  refuge ;  and  this  girl 
had  in  vain,  on  many  previous  days,  striven  to  give  Amdia  aid  or  conso- 
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latino.    Emmy  was  mncli  too  sad  to  tmswer  her,  or  tYmto  beaweoC 
the  attempts  tlie  other  was  makiikg  in  her  £GiTaar. 

Pour  hours  after  the  talk  between  Bobbin  and  Osborne^  tlus  servant- 
maid  came  into  Amelia's  room,  "vi^tfre  she  sate  as  nsnal,  bDoodiog  akstkOj 
oyer  her  letters — ^her  httte  treasures.  .  The  giil>  Mfniliiig,  and  k)daag;arch 
and  hKppy,  made  many  trials  to  aftkaet  poor  Emmy's  attcmtwBj  vho^ 
however,  took  no  heed  of  her. 
Miss  Emmy  1 "  said  the  girl. 
I'm  ooming,"  Emmy  said,  not  looking  ronnd. 

'^There  's  a  messi^/'  the  maid  went  on.  "  Thcie  -s  something — some- 
body— sore,  here 's  a  new  letter  for  you— don't  be  reading  them. old  ones 
ai^  more."  And  she  g8?e  her  a  letter,  which  Emmy  took,  and  read. 

**  I  mast  see  yoo,"  the  letter  said.  "  Dearest  Emmy— ^dearest  love- 
dearest  wile,  come  to  me." 

George  and  her  mother  were  outside,  waiting  imtil  she  had  read  the 
letter. 
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.      KISS  CBATLEt  AT  NUKBE. 

£  have  seen  how  HSn.  Fitkifi, 
the  lady's  naid,  as  ioon  ss 
any  erent  cif  importance  to 
the'CTawley  family  came  to 
her  knowle(%e,  felt  bound  to 
omunnnioate  it  to  Mrs.  Bute 
Crairtey,  attheBectory;  and 
faaTe  before  mentioned  how 
particularly  kind  and  atten- 
tive that  good-natured  lai^ 
was  to  UiN  Cowley's  confi- 
dential servant      She  had 
been   a  graciouB  friend  to 
Mrs.  Biiggs,  the  companion, 
also ;  and  had  secured  the 
lattcr's  good  will  by  a  num- 
ber of  those  attentions  and 
promisee,  which  cost  so  little 
in  the  making,  and  are  yet  so 
valuable  and    agreeable  to 
the  redpient.     Indeed  every 
good  economist  and  msnager  of  a  hoosehold  must  know  how  cheap 
and  yet  how  amiable  these  profeaaioiia  are,  and  nhat  a  flavour  they  give  to 
the  most  homely  dish  in  life.     Wlio  was  the  blundering  idiot  who  said 
tiiat  "  fine  words  butter  no  paranips  P"     Half  the  parsnips  of  society  are 
stf\-ed  and  rendBred  palatable  with  no  other  sauoe.     As  the  immortal 
Alexis  Soyer  ean  make  more  delicions  sosp  for  a  halipenny  than  an 
ignorant  cook  can  concoct  with  ponnds  of  vegetablra  and  meat,  so  a  skilfid 
artist  will  make  a  few  simfde  and  pleasing  phrases  go  farther  than  ever  so 
much  substantial  benefit-atock  in  the  hands  of  a  mtre  bungler.     Nay,  we 
know  ^t  substantial  benefits  often  sicken  some  stomaohs;  whereas,  moat 
will  digest  any  amouat  of  fine  words,  and  be  always  eager  for  more  of  the 
same  food.      Mrs.  Bute  had  told  Bri^a  and  Firkin  so  often  of  the  depth 
of  her  aSectiou  for  them;  and  what  <^  would  do  if  she  had  Hias  Crawley's 
fortuhe  for  friends  so  excellent  aad  attached,  that  the  ladies  in  question 
bad  t^e  deeptest  regard  for  her;  uid  felt  as  much  gratitude  and  confidence 
as  if  Mrs.  Bute  had  loaded  them  with  the  most  expensive  favours. 

Bawdon  Crawley,  on  the  other  hand,  like  a  sdfish  heavy  dragoon  as  he 
was,  never  took  tiie  least  trouble  to  CMidliate  his  aunt's  aides-de-camp, 
showed  his  contempt  for  the  pair  with  entire  frankness — made  Firkin  pnll 
off  his  boots  on  one  occasion — sent  her  out  in  the  rain  on  igoominioua 
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messages — ^and  if  he  gave  her  a  guinea,  flung  it  to  her  as  if  it  were  a  box 
on  the  ear.  As  his  Aunt,  too,  made  a  butt  of  Briggs,  the  Captain  followed 
the  example  and  levelled  his  jokes  at  her — jokes  about  as  delicate  as  a 
kick  from  his  charger.  Whereas,  Mrs.  Bute  consulted  her  in  matters  of 
taste  or  difficulty,  admired  her  poetiy,  and  by  a  thousand  acts  of  kindness 
and  politeness,  showed  her  appreciation  of  Briggs ;  and  if  she  made  Firkin 
a  twopenny-halfpenny  present,  accompanied  it  with  so  many  compliments, 
that  the  two-pence-halfpenny  was  transmuted  into  gold  in  the  heart  of 
the  grateftd  waiting-maid,  who,  besides,  was  looking  forwards  quite  con- 
tentedly to  some  prodigious  benefit  which  must  happen  to  her  on  the  day 
when  Mrs.  Bute  came  in  to  her  fortune. 

The  different  conduct  of  these  two  people  is  pointed  out  respectfully  to 
the  attention  of  persons  commencing  the  world.  Praise  everybody,  I  say 
to  such  :  never  be  squeamish,  but  speak  out  your  compliment  both  point- 
blank  in  a  man's  face,  and  behind  his  back,  when  you  know  there  is  a 
reasonable  chance  of  his  hearing  it  again.  Never  lose  a  chance  of  saying  a 
kind  word.  As  CoUingwood  never  saw  a  vacant  place  in  his  estate  but  he 
took  an  acorn  out  of  his  pocket  and  popped  it  in ;  so  deal  with  your  com- 
pliments through  life.  An  acorn  costs  nothing ;  but  it  may  sprout  into  a 
prodigious  bit  of  timber. 

In  a  word,  during  Bawdon  Crawley's  prosperity,  he  was  only  obeyed  with 
sulky  acquiescence ;  when  his  disgrace  came,  there  was  nobody  to  help  or 
pity  him.  Whereas,  when  Mrs.  Bute  took  the  command  at  Miss  Crawley's 
house,  the  garrison  there  were  charmed  to  act  under  such  a  leader,  ex- 
pecting all  sorts  of  promotion  from  her  promises,  her  generosity,  and  her 
kind  words. 

That  he  would  consider  himself  beaten,  after  one  defeat,  and  make  no 
attempt  to  regain  the  position  he  had  lost,  Mrs,  Bute  Crawley  never 
allowed  herself  to  suppose.  She  knew  Eebecca  to  be  too  clever  and 
spirited,  and  desperate  a  woman  to  submit  without  a  struggle ;  and  felt 
that  she  must  prepare  for  that  combat,  and  be  incessantly  watchful  against 
assault,  or  mine,  or  surprise. 

In  the  first  place,  though  she  held  the  town,  was  she  sure  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitant  P  Would  Miss  Crawley  herself  hold  out ;  and  had  she 
not  a  secret  longing  to  welcome  back  the  ousted  adversary  ?  The  old  lady 
liked  Bawdon,  and  Eebecca,  who  amused  her.  Mrs.  Bute  could  not  dis- 
guise from  herself  the  fact  that  none  of  her  party  could  so  contribute  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  town-bred  lady.  *'  My  girls'  singing,  after  that  little 
odious  governess's,  I  know  is  unbearable,"  the  candid  rector's  wife  owned 
to  herself.  '*  She  always  used  to  go  to  sleep  when  Martha  and  Louisa 
played  their  duets.  Jim's  stiff  college  manners  and  poor  dear  Bute's  talk 
about  his  dogs  and  horses  always  annoyed  her.  If  I  took  her  to  the 
Bectory,  she  would  grow  angry  with  us  all,  and  fly,  I  know  she  would ; 
and  might  fall  into  that  horrid  Bawdon's  clutches  again,  and  be  the  victim 
of  that  little  viper  of  a  Sharp.  Meanwhile,  it  is  dear  to  me  that  she  is 
exceedingly  unweU,  and  cannot  move  for  some  weeks,  at  any  rate ;  during 
which  we  must  think  of  some  plan  to  protect  her  from  the  arts  of  those 
unprincipled  people." 

In  the  very  best  of  moments,  if  anybody  told  Miss  Crawley  that  she 
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was,  or  looked  fll,  the  trembling  old  lady  sent  off  for  lier  doctor ;  and  I 
daresay  she  leiu  very  nnwell  after  the  sudden  family  event,  which  might 
Bcrve  to  shake  stronger  nerres  than  hers.  At  least,  Mrs.  Bute  thought  it 
was  her  duty  to  inform  the  physician,  and  the  apothecary,  and  the  dame- 
de-oompagme,  and  the  domestics,  that  Misa  Crawley  waa  in  a  most  critical 
state,  and  that  they  were  to  act  accordingly.  She  had  the  street  laid  knee- 
deep  with  straw  ;  and  the  knocker  put  by  with  Mr.  Bowls's  plate.  She 
insisted  that  the  Doctor  should  call  twice  a  day ;  and  deluged  her  patient 
with  dranghts  every  two  hours.  When  anybody  entered  the  room,  she 
'  uttered  a  tAiithiA  so  sibilant  and  ominous,  that  it  firighteued  the  poor  old 
lady  in  her  bed,  from  which  she  could  not  look  without  seeing  Mrs.  Bute's 
beady  eyes  eagerly  fixed  on  her,  as  the  hitter  sat  steadfast  in  the  arm-chair 
by  tlie  bed-side.    They  seemed  to  lighten  in  the  dark  (for  she  kept  the 


curtains  closed)  as  she  moved  about  the  room  on  velvet  paws  like  a  cat. 
There  Miss  Crawley  lay  for  days — ever  so  many  days — Mrs.  Bute  reading 
books  of  devotion  to  her  :  for  nights,  king  nights,  during  which  she  had  to 
hear  the  watchman  sing,  the  night-light  sputter;  visited  nt  midnight,  the 
last  thing,  by  the  stealthy  apothecary;  a.j^  then  left  to  look  nt  Mrs.  Bute's 
twinkling  eyes,  or  the  flicks  of  ymow  that  the  rushlight  threw  on  the 
dreary  dMkened  ceiling.  Hygeia  herself  would  have  fallen  sick  under  such 
a  regimen;  and  how  much  more  this  poor  old  nervous  victim?  It  has 
been  said  that  when  she  was  in  health  and  good  spirits,  this  venerable 
inhabitant  of  Vanity  Fair  had  as  free  notions  about  religion  and  morals  as 
Monsieur  de  Voltaire  himself  could  desire,  but  when  ilhiess  overtook  her. 
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it  was  4iggx«v«t«d  by  the  most  ^asdful  tooots  of  desil^  jnd  wn  otter 
4K>wardice  took  posaessum  of  ilie  prostsate  old  siimer. 

Sick-bed  homilies  and  pious  re^eotions  aie»  to  be  %m%  out  of  plaee  in 
mere  story-booksjimd  we  are  not  going  (after  ihe  fashion  of  some  norelists 
of  the  present  day)  to  cajole  the  pub£c  into  a  sermon,  when  it  is  only  a 
comedy  that  the  reader -pays  his  mon^  to  nvitness.  But,  without  preach- 
ing, the  truth  may  surely  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  bustle^  and  triumph, 
and  laughter,  and  gaiety  wbidk  Vanity  Fair  exhibits  in  public,  do  not 
always  pursue  the  performer  into  private  iif^  and  that  the  moat  dreary 
depression  of  spirits  and  dismal  sqtentances  sometimes  overcome  him. 
EeooUectionof  the  best  ordained  banquets  will  scarcely  cheer  sick  epicures. 
Eeminiscenoes  of  the  most  becoming  dresses  and  bnlliant  ball  triumphs 
will  go  very  little  way  to  console  &ded  beautieflL  Perhaps  statesmen,  at  .a 
particular  period  of  existence,  are  not  much  gratified  at  thinking  over  the 
most  triumphant  divisions ;  and  the  success  or  the  pleasure  of  yesterday 
become  of  very  small  account  when  a  certain  (albeit  uncertain)  morrow  is 
in  view,  about  which  all  of  us  must  some  day  or  other  be  speculating.  O 
brother  wearers  of  motley  1  Are  theie  not  moments  when  one  grows  sick 
of  grinning  and  tumbUng,  and  the  jingling  of  cap  and  bells  P  This,  dear 
friends  and  companions,  is  my  amiable  object — to  walk  with  you  through 
the  Fair,  to  examine  the  shops  and  the  shows  there ;  and  that  we  should 
all  come  home  after  the  flare,  and  the  noise,  and  the  gaiety,  and  be 
perfectly  miserable  in  private. 

*'  If  that  poor  man  of  mine  had  a  head  on  his  shoulders,'*  Mrs.  Bute 
Crawley  thought  to  herself,  "  how  useful  he  aaaight  be,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, to  this  unhappy  old  lady !  He  vii^t  make  her  repent  of  her 
shocking  free-thinking  ways;  he  might  m^  %erio  do  her  duty,  and  cast 
off  that  odious  reprobate  who  has  disgraced  himself  <and  his  family ;  and 
he  might  induce  hjer  to  do  justice  to  my  dear  girls  and  the  two  boys,  who 
require  and  deserve,  I  am  Bure,  every  assiatance  whiiflL  their  relatives  can 
give  them." 

And,  as  the  hatred  of  vice  is  alwajrs  a  progress  towards  virtue,  Mrs. 
Bute  Crawley  cndea^'oured  to  instil  into  her  sist6r-^is4aw  a  proper  abhor- 
rence for  all  Eawdon  Crawley's  manifold  sins :  of  which  his  uncle's  wife 
brought  forward  such  a  catalogue  as  indeed  would  have  served  to  condemn 
a  whole  regiment  of  young  officers.  If  a  man  has  committed  wrong  in  life, 
I  don't  know  any  moralist  more  anxious  to  point  his  errors  out  to  the 
world  than  his  own  relations ;  so  Mrs.'  Bute  showed  a  perfect  family 
interest  and  knowledge  of  Eawdon's  history.  She  had  aU  the  particulars 
of  that  ugly  quarrel  with  Captain  Firebrace,  in  which  Bawdon,  wrong  from 
the  beginning,  ended  in  shooting  the  Captain.  She  knew  how  the  un- 
happy Lord  Dovedale,  whose  mamma  had  taken  a  house  at  Oxford,  so  that 
he  might  be  educated  there,  and  who  had  never  touched  a  card  in  his  life 
till  he  came  to  London,  was  perverted  by  Eawdon  at  the  Cocoa  Tree,  made 
helplessly  tipsy  by  this  abominable  seducer  and  perverter  of  youth,  and 
fleeced  of  four  thousand  pounds.  She  described  w^ith  the  most  vivid 
minuteness  the  agonies  of  the  country  families  whom  he  had  ruined — the 
sons  whom  he  had  plunged  into  dishonour  and  poverty — the  daughters 
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whom  he  had  inveigled  into  perdition.  -  She  knew  the  poor  tradesmen 
who  were  bankrupt  by  lii's  extravagance — the  mean  shifts  and  rogueries 
with  which  he  had  ministered  to  it — the  astounding  falsehoods  by  which 
he  had  imposed  upon  the  most  generous  of  aunts,  and  the  ingratitude  and 
ridicule  by  which  he  had  repaid  her  sacrifices.  She  imparted  these  stories 
gradually  to  Miss  Crawley ;.  gave  her  the  whole  benefit  of  them ;  felt  it  to 
be  her  boundeu'  duty  as  a  Christian  woman  and  mother  of  a  family  to  do 
so ;  had.  not  the  smallest  remorse  or  compunction  for  the  victim  whom  her 
tongue  was  immolating ;,  nay,  very  likely  thought  her  act  was  quite  meri- 
torious, and  plumed  herself  upon  her  resolute  manner  of  performing  it. 
Yes,  if  a  man's  character  is  to  be  abused,  say  what  you  will,  there's 
nobody  like  a  relation  to  do  the  business.  And  one  is  bound  to  own,, 
regarding  this  unfortunate  wretch  of  a  Rawdon  Crawley,  that  the  mere 
truth  was  enough  to  condemn  him,  and  that  all  inventions  of  scandal  were 
^te  superfluous  pains  on  his  friends'  parts. 

Bebecca,  too,  being  now  a  relative,  came  in  for  the  fullest  share  of  IVfrs. 
Bute's  kind  inquiriea.  This  indefhtigable  pursuer  of  truth  (having  given 
strict  orders  that  the  door  was  to  be  denied  to  all  emissaries  or  letters 
from  Bawdon),.  took  Miss  Crawley's  carriage,  and  drove  to  her  old  friend 
Miss  Pi^erton,  at  Minerva  House,  Chiswick  Mall,  to  whom  she  announced 
the  dreadful  intelligence  of  Captain  Bawdon's  seduction  by  Miss  Sharp, 
and  from  whom  she  got  all  the  particulars  she  could  regarding  the  ex- 
governess's  birth  and  early  liistory.  The  friend  of  the  Lexicograplier  had 
plenty  of  information,  to  give.  Miss  Jemima  was  made  to  fetdi  the  draw- 
ing-master's receipts  and  letters.  This  one  was  from  a  spunging-house : 
that  entreated  an  advance :  another  was  full  of  gratitude  for  Eebecca's 
reception  by  the  ladies  of  Chiswick :  and  the  last  document  from  the 
unlucky  artisf  s  pen  was  that  in  which,  from  his  dying  bed,  he  recom- 
mended his  OTpftan  child  to  Miss  Plnkerton's  protection.  There  were 
jiivemle  letters  and  petitions  fVom  Bebecca,  too,  in  the  collection,  imploring 
aid  for  her  father,  or  declaring  her  own  gratitude.  Pierhaps  in  Vanity  Pair 
there  are  no  better  satires  than  letters.  Take  a  bundle  of  your  dear 
friend's  of  ten  years  back — ^your  dear  friend  whom  you  hate  now.  Look 
at  a  file  of  your  sister's :  how  you  clung  to  each  other  till  you  quarreUed" 
about  the  twenty  pound  legacy !  Get  down  the  round-hand  scrawls  of 
your  SOB  who  has  half  broken  your  heart  with  selfish  undutifulness  since ; 
or  a  parcel  of  your  own,  breathing  endless  ardour  and  love  eternal,  which 
were  sent  back  by  your  mistress  when  she  married  the  Nabob — your  mis- 
tress for  whom  you  now  care  no  more  than  for  Queen  Elizabeth.  Vows, 
love,  promises,  confidences,  gratitude,  how  queerly  they  read  after  a  while  ! 
There  ought  to  be  a  law  in  Vanity  Pair  ordering  the  destl'uction  of  every 
written  document  (except  receipted  tradesmen's  bills)  after  a.  certain  brief 
and  proper  intervaL  Those  quacks  and  misanthropes  who  advertise  inde-' 
lible  Japan  ink,  should  be  made  to  perish  along  with  their  wicked  disco- 
veries. The  best  ink  fbr  Vanity  Pair  use  would  be  one  that  fhded  utterly 
in  a  couple  of  days,  and' left  the  paper  clean  and  blank,  so  that  yon  might 
write  on  it  to  somebody  else. 

Prom  Miss  Pinkerton's  the  indbfatigable  Mrs..  Bute  followed  the  track 
of  Sharp  and  his  daughter  back  to  the  lodgings  in  Greek  Street,  which 
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the  defunct  pointer  had  occupied ;  and  where  portraits  of  the  hmdlady  in 
white  satin,  and  of  the  husband  in  brass  buttons,  done  by  Sharp  in  lieu  of 
a  quarter's  rent,  still  decorated  the  parlour  walls.  Mrs.  Stokes  was  a 
communicative  person,  and  quickly  told  all  she  knew  about  ^ir.  Sharp ; 
how  dissolute  and  poor  he  was ;  how  good-natured  and  amusing ;  how  he 
was  always  hunted  by  bailiffs  and  duns ;  how,  to  the  landlady's  horror, 
though  she  never  could  abide  the  woman,  he  did  not  marry  his  wife  till  a 
short  time  before  her  death;  and  what  a  queer  little  wild  vixen  his  daughter 
was  ;  how  she  kept  them  all  laughing  with  her  fun  and  mimicry ;  how  she 
used  to  fetch  the  gin  from  the  public-house,  and  was  known  in  all  the 
studios  in  the  quarter — ^in  brief,  Sirs.  Bute  got  such  a  full  account  of  her 
new  niece  *s  parentage,  education,  and  behaviour  as  would  scarcely  have 
pleased  Bebecca,  had  the  latter  known  that  such  inquiries  were  being  made 
concerning  her. 

Of  aU  these  industrious  researches  Miss  Crawley  hod  the  full  benefit. 
Mrs.  Bawdon  Crawley  was  the  daughter  of  an  opera  girl.  She  had  danced 
herself.  She  had  been  a  model  to  the  painters.  She  was  brought  up  as 
became  her  mother's  daughter.  She  drank  gin  with  her  father,  &c.  &c. 
It  was  a  lost  woman  who  was  married  to  a  lost  man ;  and  the  moral  to 
be  inferred  from  Mrs.  Bute's  tale  was,  that  the  knavery  of  the  pair  was 
irremediable,  and  that  no  properly-conducted  person  should  ever  notice 
them  again. 

These  were  the  materials  which  prudent  Mrs.  Bute  gathered  together 
in  Park  Lane,  the  provisions  and  ammunition  as  it  were  with  whidi  she 
fortified  the  house  against  the  siege  which  she  knew  that  Bawdon  and  his 
wife  would  lay  to  Miss  Crawley. 

But  if  a  fault  may  be  found  with  her  arrangements,  it  is  this,  that  she 
was  too  eager:  she  managed  rather  too  well;  undoubtedly  she  made  Miss 
Crawley  more  ill  than  was  necessary ;  and  though  the  old  invalid  suc- 
cumbed to  her  authority,  it  was  so  harassing  and  severe,  that  the  victim 
would  be  inclined  to  escape  at  the  very  first  chance  which  fell  in  her  way. 
Managing  women,  the  ornaments  of  their  sex, — women  who  order  every- 
thing for  evei^body,  and  know  so  much  better  than  any  person  concerned 
what  is  good  for  their  neighbom's,  don't  sometimes  speculate  upon  the 
possibility  of  a  domestic  revolt,  or  upon  other  extreme  consequences 
resulting  from  their  overstrained  authority. 

Thus  for  instance  Mrs.  Bute,  with  the  best  intentions  no  doubt  in  the 
world,  and  wearing  herself  to  death  as  she  did  by  foregoing  sleep,  dinner, 
fresh  air,  for  the  sake  of  her  invalid  sister-in-law,  carried  her  conviction  of 
the  old  lady's  illness  so  far  that  she  almost  managed  her  into  her  coflSti. 
She  pointed  out  her  sacrifices  and  their  results  one  day  to  the  constant 
apothecary,  Mr.  Clump. 

"I  am  sure,  my  dear  Mr.  Clump,"  she  said,  "no  efforts  of  mine  have 
been  wanting  to  restore  our  dear  invalid,  whom  the  ingratitude  of  her 
nephew  has  laid  on  the  bed  of  sickness.  /  never  shrink  from  personal 
discomfort :  I  never  refuse  to  sacrifice  myself." 

"  Your  devotion,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  admirable,"  Mr.  Clump  says, 
with  a  low  bow ;  "  but — " 
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"  I  have  scarcely  closed  my  eyes  since  my  arrival :  I  give  up  sleep,  health, 
every  comfort,  to  my  sense  of  duty.  When  my  poor  James  ^as  in  the 
small-pox,  did  I  allow  any  hireling  to  nurse  him  ?     No." 

"  You  did  what  became  an  excellent  mother,  my  dear  Madam — ^the  best 
of  mothers;  but — " 

"  As  the  mother  of  a  family  and  the  wife  of  an  English  clergyman,  I 
humbly  tmst  that  my  principles  are  good,"  Mrs.  Bute  said,  with  a  happy 
solemnity  of  conviction ;  ''  and,  as  long  as  Nature  supports-  me,  never, 
never,  Mr.  Clump,  will  I  desert  the  post  of  duty.  Others  may  bring  that 
gray  head  with  sorrow  to  the  bed  of  sickness,  (here  Mrs.  Bute,  waving  her 
hand,  pointed  to  one  of  old  Miss  Crawley's  coffee-coloured  fronts,  which 
was  perched  on  a  stand  in  the  dressing-room),  but  /  will  never  quit  it. 
Ah,  Mr.  Clump !  I  fear,  I  know  that  that  couch  needs  spiritual  as  well  as 
medical  consolation." 

"  What  I  was  going  to  observe,  my  dear  Madam," — ^here  the  resolute 
Clump  once  more  interposed  with  a  bland  air — "  what  I  was  going  to 
observe  when  you  gave  utterance  to  sentiments  which  do  you  so  much  * 
honour,  was  that  I  think  you  alarm  yourself  needlessly  about  our  kind 
friend,  and  sacrifice  your  own  health  too  prodigally  in  her  favour." 

"  1  would  lay  down  my  life  for  my  duty,  or  for  any  member  of  my 
husband's  family,"  Mrs.  Bute  interposed. 

"  Yes,  Madam,  if  need  were  ;  but  we  don't  want  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  to 
be  a  martyr,"  Clump  said  gallantly.  **  Dr.  Squills  and  myself  have  both 
considered  Miss  Crawley's  case  with  every  anxiety  and  care,  as  you  may 
suppose.  We  see  her  low-spirited  and  nervous ;  family  events  have  agi- 
tated her." 

"  Her  nephew  will  come  to  perdition,"  Mrs.  Crawley  cried. 

'^  Have  agitated  her :  and  you  arrived  like  a  guardian  angel,  my  dear 
Madam,  a  positive  guardian  angel,  I  assure  you,  to  soothe  her  under 
the  pressure  of  calamity.  But  Dr.  Squills  and  I  were  thinking  that  our 
amiable  friend  is  not  in  such  a  state  as  renders  confinement  to  her  bed 
necessary.  She  is  depressed,  but  this  confinement  perhaps  adds  to  her 
depression.  She  should  have  change,  fresh  air,  gaiety ;  the  most  delight- 
ful remedies  in  the  pharmacopoeia,"  Mr.  Clump  said,  grinning  and  showing 
his  handsome  teeth.  "  Persuade  her  to  rise,  dear  Madam ;  drag  her  from 
her  couch  and  her  low  spirits  ;  insist  upon  her  taking  little  diives.  They 
will  restore  the  roses  too  to  i/our  cheeks,  if  I  may  so  speak  to  Mrs.  Bute 
Crawley." 

"  The  sight  of  her  horrid  nephew  casually  in  the  Park,  where  I  am  told 
the  wretch  drives  with  the  brazen  partner  of  his  crimes,"  Mrs.  Bute  said, 
(letting  the  cat  of  selfishness  out  of  the  bag  of  secrecy),  "  would  cause  her 
such  a  shock,  that  we  should  have  to  bring  her  back  to  bed  again.  She 
must  not  go  out,  Mr.  Clump.  She  shall  not  go  out  as  long  as  I  remain 
to  watch  over  her.  And  as  for  mif  health,  what  matters  it  ?  I  give  it 
cheerfully.  Sir.     I  sacrifice  it  at  the  altar  of  my  duty." 

"  Upon  my  word.  Madam,"  Mr.  Clump  now  said  bluntly,  •*  I  won't 
answer  for  her  life  if  she  remains  locked  up  in  that  dark  room.  She  is  so 
nervous  that  we  may  lose  her  any  day ;  and  if  you  wish  Captain  Crawley 
to  be  her  heir,  I  warn  you  frankly,  Madam,  that  you  are  doing  your  very 
best  to  serve  him." 
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*'  GiaeioiiB  mercy  T  is  lier  life  in  danger?'*  Mrs.  Bute  eried.  **  Why, 
vliy»  Mr.  Clump,  c&d  yon  not  inform  me  sooner  F" 

The  night  before,  Mr.  Clump  and  Dr.  Squills  had  kad  a  oonsnltation  (over 
a  bottle  of  wine  at  the  house  of  Sir  Lapin  Wan-en,  whose  lady  was  about 
to  present  him  with  a  thirteenth  blessing),  regarding  Miss  Crawley  and 
her  case. 

*'  What  a  little  harpy  that  woman  from  Hampshire  is.  Clomp,'*  Squills 
remarked,  "that  has  seized  upon  old  Tilly  Crawley.  Pevilish  good 
Madeira.'^ 

"  What  a  fool  Bawdon  Crawly  has  been,"  Cluanp  replied,  "to  go  and 
marry  a  govnness !    There  was  something  about  the  girl,  too." 

*'  Green  eyes,  fidr  skin,  jnetty  figure,  fiunous  frontal  development," 
Squills  remarked.  **  There  w  something  about  her ;  and  Crawley  wa«  a 
fool.  Squills." 

"  A  d fool — always  was,"  the  apothecaiy  replied. 

*^  Of  oouise  the  old  girl  will  fling  hun  over,"  said  the  physician,  md 
after  a  pause  added,  *'  She'll  cut  up  well,  I  suppose." 

"  Cut  up,"  says  Clump  with  a  grin ;  "  I  wouldn't  have  her  cut  up  for 
two  hundred  a  year." 

**  That  Hampshire  woman  will  kill  her  in  two  months,  Ckmip,  my  boy, 
if  she  stops  about  her,"  Dr.  Squills  said.  "Old  woman;  foil  feeder; 
nervous  subject ;  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  pressure  on  the  brain ;  apo- 
j^exy ;  off  she  goes.  Gret  her  up.  Squills ;  get  her  out :  or  I  would 'ni 
give  many  weeks'  purehase  for  your  two  hundred  a  year."  And  it  was 
acting  upon  this  hint  that  the  worthy  apothecary  spoke  with  so  much  can* 
dour  to  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley. 

Having  the  old  lady  under  her  hand ;  in  bed ;  with  nobody  near,  Mrs. 
Bute  had  made  more  than  one  assault  upon  her,  to  induce  her  to  alter  her 
will.  But  Miss  Crawley's  usual  terrors  regarding  death  increased  greatly 
when  such  dismal  propositions  were  made  to  her,  and  Mrs.  Bute  saw  thi^ 
she  must  get  her  patient  into  cheerfol  spirits  and  health  before  she  coul<l 
hope  to  attain  the  pious  object  which  she  luid  in  view.  Whither  to  take 
her  was  the  next  puzzle.  The  only  place  where  sh3  is  not  likely  to  meet 
those  odious  Bawdons  is  at  church,  and  that  won't  amuse  her,  Mrs.  Bute 
justly  folt.  "  We  must  go  and  visit  our  beautiful  suburbs  of  London, 
she  then  thought.  "  I  hear  they  are  the  most  picturesque  in  the  world  i 
and  so  she  had  a  sudden  interest  for  Hampstead,  and  Homsey,  and  found 
that  Dulwich  had  great  charms  for  her,  and  getting  her  victim  into  her 
carriage,  drove  her  to  those  rustic  spots,  beguiling  the  little  journeys  with 
conversations  about  Bawdon  and  his  wife,  and  telliug  every  story  to  the 
old  lady  which  could  add  to  her  indignation  against  this  pair  of  reprobates. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Bute  pulled  the  string  unnecessarily  tight.  For  though 
she  worked  up  Miss  Crawley  to  a  proper  dislike  of  her  disobedient  nephe^» 
the  invalid  had  a  great  hatred  and  secret  terror  of  her  victimizer,  and 
panted  to  escape  from  her.  After  a  brief  space,  she  rebelled  against  Higl^ 
gate  and  Homsey  utterly.  She  would  go  into  the  Park.  Mrs.  Bute  knew 
they  would  meet  the  abominable  Bawdon  there,  and  she  was  right.  One- 
day  in  the  ring,  Bawdon's  stanhope  came  in  sight;  Bebeocawas  seated  by 
him.    Ift  the  enemy's  equipage  Miss  Crawley  oowpied  her  usual  place. 
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with  Mrs.  Bute  on  her  left,  the  poodle  and  Miss  Briggs  on  the  back  seat. 
It  was  a  nervous  moment,  and  Eebecca's  heart  beat  quick  as  she  recognised 
the  carriage ;  and  as  the  two  vehicles  crossed  each  other  in  the  line,  she 
clasped  her  hands,  and  looked  towards  the  spinster  with  a  face  of  agonised 
attachment  and  devotion.  Sawdon  himself  trembled,  and  his  face  grew 
purple  behind  his  dyed  mustachios.  Only  old  Briggs  was  moved  in  the 
other  carriage,  and  cast  her  great  eyes  nervously  towards,  her  old  friends. 
Miss  Crawley's  bonnet  was  resolutely  turned  towards  the  Serpentine.  Mrs. 
Bute  happened  to  be  in  ecstades  with  the  poodle,  and  was  calling  him  a 
little  darling,  and  a  sweet  little  zoggy,  and  a  pretty  pet.  The  carriages 
moved  on,  each  in  his  line. 

"  Done,  by  Jove,"  Bawdon  said  to  his  wife. 

•*  Try  once  more,  Bawdon,"  Bebecca  answsnd;.  **  Could  not  you  lock  your 
wheels  into  theirs,  dearest  ?" 

Bawdon  had  not  the  heart  for  that  nuHusavre.  When  thw  carriages 
met  again,  he  stood  up  in  his  stanhope ;  he  xaised  has  hand,  ready  to  doff 
his  hat ;  he  looked  with  all  his  eyes.  But  tlus  time  Miss  Crawky's  &oe 
was  not  turned  away ;  she  and  l&s.  Bute  lodied  him  full  in  the  face,  and 
cut  their  nephew  pitilessly.  He  sank  back  in  his  seat  with  an  oath,  and 
striking  out  of  the  ring,  dashed  away  desperaldj  homewards. 

It  was  a  gallant  and  decided  triumph  for  Mrs.  Bute.  But  she  £blt  the 
danger  of  many  such  meetings,  as  she  saw  the  evident  nesvoufflMss  of  Miss 
Crawley ;  and  she  determined  that  it  was  most  necessary  for  her  dear 
friend's  health,  that  they  should  leave  town  for  a  while,  and  recommended 
Brighton  very  strongly. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

IN  WHICH  CAPTAIN  DOBBIN  ACTS  A3  THE  HESSENOEB  OF  HYMBM. 

ITHOUT  knowing  how,  Captain  Wil- 
liamDobbin  found  himself  the  f^eat 
promoter,  arranger,  and  manager  of 
the  match  between  George  Osborne 
and  Amelia.  But  for  hun  it  never 
would  have  taken  place :  he  could 
not  but  confess  as  much  to  himself, 
and  smiled  rather  bitterly  as  he 
thought  that  he  of  all  men  in  the 
world  should  be  the  person  upon 
wbom  the  care  of  this  marriage  had 
fallen.  But  though  indeed  the  con- 
ductingof  this  n^;otiationwas  about 
as  painfid  atosk  as  could  be  set  to 
him,  yet  when  he  had  a  duty  to 
perform,CaptainDobbin  was  accus- 
tomed to  go  through  it  without 
many  words  or  much  hesitation ; 
and,  having  made  up  his  mind  completely,  that  if  Miss  Sedley  was  balked 
of  her  husband  she  would  die  of  the  disappointment,  he  was  determined  to 
use  all  his  best  endeavours  to  keep  her  tdive. 

I  forbear  to  enter  into  minute  particulars  of  the  interview  between 
George  and  Amelia,  when  the  former  was  brought  back  to  the  feet  (or 
should  we  venture  to  say  the  arms  ?)  of  his  young  mistress  by  the  inter- 
vention of  his  friend  honest  'William.  A  much  harder  heart  than  George's 
would  have  melted  at  the  sight  of  that  sweet  face  so  sadly  ravaged  by 
grief  and  despair,  and  at  the  simple  tender  accents  in  which  she  told  her 
Utile  broken-hearted  story :  but  as  she  did  not  faint  when  her  mother, 
trembling,  brought  Osborne  to  her  ;  and  as  she  only  gave  relief  to  her 
overcharged  grief,  by  laying  her  head  on  her  lover's  shoulder  and  there 
weeping  for  a  whde  the  most  tender,  copious,  and  refreshing  tears — old 
Mrs.  Sedley,  too  greatly  relieved,  thought  it  was  best  to  leave  the  young 
persons  to  themselves  ;  and  so  quitted  Emmy  crying  over  George's  hand, 
and  kissing  it  humbly,  as  if  it  were  her  supreme  chief  and  master,  and  as 
if  she  nere  quite  a  guilty  and  unworthy  person  needing  every  favour  and 
grace  from  him. 

This  prostration  and  sweet  unrepining  obedience  exquisitely  touched 
and  flattered  George  Osborne.  He  saw  a  slave  before  him  in  that  simple 
yielding  faithful  creature,  and  his  soul  within  him  thrilled  secretly  some- 
how  at  the  knowledge  of  bis  power.  He  would  be  generous-minded. 
Sultan  as  he  was,  and  raise  np  this  kneeling  Esther  and  make  a  qneen  of 
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her :  besides,  her  sadness  and  beauty  touched  him  as  much  as  her  sub- 
mission^  and  so  he  cheered  hc^r,  and  raised  her  up  and  forgave  her,  so  to 
speak.  AU  her  hopes  and  feelings,  which  were  dying  and  withering,  this 
her  jun  having  been  removed  from  her,  bloomed  again  and  at  once,  its  light 
being  restored.  You  would  scarcely  have  recognised  the  beaming  little 
face  upon  Amelia's  pillow  that  night  as  the  one  that  was  laid  there  the 
night  before,  so  wan,  so  lifeless,  so  careless  of  all  round  about.  The 
honest  Irish  maid-servant,  delighted  with  the  change,  asked  leave  to 
kiss  the  face  that  had  grown  all  of  a  sudden  so  rosy.  Amelia  put  her 
arms  round  the  girl's  neck  and  kissed  her  with  all  her  heart,  like  a  child. 
She  was  little  more.  She  had  that  night  a  sweet  refreshing  sleep,  like 
one — and  what  a  spring  of  inexpressible  happiness  as  she  woke  in  the 
morning  sunshine  I 

"  He  will  be  here  again  to-day,"  Amelia  thought.  "  He  is  the  greatest 
and  best  of  men."  Ajad  the  fact  is,  that  George  thought  he  was  one  of  the 
gcnerousest  creatures  aUve :  and  that  he  was  making  a  tremendous 
sacrifice  in  marrying  this  young  creature. 

While  she  and  Osborne  were  having  their  delightful  tete-i-iete  above 
stairs,  old  Mrs.  Sedley  and  Captain  Dobbin  were  conversing  below  upon 
the  state  of  the  affairs,  and  the  chances  and  future  arrangements  of  the 
young  people.  Mrs.  Sedley  having  brought  the  two  lovei's  together  and 
left  them  embracing  each  other  with  all  their  might,  like  a  true  woman^ 
was  of  opinion  that  no  power  on  earth  would  induce  Mr.  Sedley  to  consent 
to  the  match  between  his  daughter  and  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  so 
shamefully,  wickedly,  and  monstrously  treaftd  him.  And  she  told  a  long 
story  about  happier  days  and  their  earlier  splendours,  when  Osborne  lived 
in  a  very  humble  way  in  the  New  Eoad,  and  his  wife  was  too  glad  to 
receive  some  of  Jos's  little  babjt things,  with  which  Mrs.  Sedley  accom- 
modated her  at  the  birth  of  one  of  Osborne's  own  children.  The  fiendish 
ingratitude  of  that  man,  she  was  sure,  had  broken  Mr.  S.'s  heart :  and  as 
for  a  marriage,  he  would  never,  never,  never,  never  consent. 

"  They  must  runaway  together,  Ma'am,"  Dobbin  said,  laughing,  " and 
follow  the  example  of  Captain  Eawdon  Crawley,  and  Miss  Emmy's  friend 
the  little  governess."  Was  it  possible  ?  Well  she  never !  Mrs.  Sedley 
was  all  excitement  about  this  news.  She  wished  that  Blenkinsop  were 
here  to  hear  it :  Blenkinsop  always  mistrusted  that  Miss  Sharp. — ^What  an 
escape  Jos  had  hadl  and  she  described  the  already  well-known  love- 
passages  between  Bebecca  and  the  Collector  of  Eoggley wollah. 

It  was  not,  however,  Mr.  Sedley's  wrath  which  Dobbin  feared,  so  much 
as  that  of  the  other  parent  concerned,  and  he  owned  that  he  had  a  very 
considerable  doubt  and  anxiety  respecting  the  behaviour  of  the  black- 
browed  old  tyrant  of  a  Eussia  merchant  in  Bussell  Square.  He  has  for- 
bidden the  match  peremptorily  Dobbin  thought.  He  knew  what  a  savage 
determined  man  Osborne  was,  and  how  he  stuck  by  his  word.  "  The  only 
chance  George  has  of  reconcilement^"  argued  his  friend,  "  is  by  distinguish- 
ing himself  in  the  coming  campaign.  If  he  dies  they  both  go  together.  If 
he  fails  in  distinction — what  then  P  He  has  some  money  from  his  mother, 
I  have  heard — enough  to  purchase  his  majority— or  he  must  sell  out  and 
go  and  dig  in  Canad^  or  rough  it  in  a  cottage  in  the  country."    With  such 
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a  partner  Dobbin  thougiit  he  would  not  mind  Siberia — and,  strange  to  say, 
this  absnrd  and  utterly  imprudent  young  fellbw  never  for  a  moment  con- 
sidered that  the  want  of  means  to  keep  a  nice  carriage  and  horses,  and  of 
an  income  which  should  enable  its  possessors  to  entertain  their  friends 
genteelly,  ought  to  operate  as  bars  to  the  union  of  G«orge  and  Miss  Sedley. 

It  was  these  weighty  considerations  which  made  him  think  toa  that  the 
marriage  should  take  place  as  quickly  as*  possible.  Was  he  anxious  him- 
self, I  wonder,. to  have  it  over? — as  people,  when  death  has  occurred,  like 
to  pres»  ibrward  the  funeral,,  or  when  a  parting  is  resolved  upon,  hasten  itr 
It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Bobbin,  having  taken  l^e  matter  in  hand,  was  most 
extraordinarily  eager  in  the  conduct  of  it.  He  urged  on  George  the 
necessity  of  immediate  action :  he  showed  the  chances  of  reconciliation 
with  his  father,  which  a  favourable  mention  of  his  name  in  the  Gazette 
must  brmg  about.  If  need  were  he  would  go  himself  and  brave  both  the 
fathers  in  the  business.  At  all  events,  he  besought  George  to  go  through 
with  it  before  the  orders  came,  which  everybody  expected,  for  the 
departure  of  the  regiment  from  England  on  fbreign  service. 

Bent  upon  these  hymeneal  projects,  and  with  the  applause  and  consent 
of  Mrs.  Sedley,  who  did  not  care  to  break  the  matter  personally  to  her 
husband,  Mr.  Dobbin  went  to  seek  John  Sedley  at  his  house  of  call  in  the 
City,  the  Tapioca  Coflfee-house,  where,  since  his  own  offices  were  shut  up, 
and  fate  had  overtaken  him,  the  poor  broken-down  old  gentleman  used  to 
betake  himself  daily,  and  write  letters  and  receive  them,  and  tie  them  up 
into  mysterious  bundles,  several  of  which  he  carried  in  the  flaps  of  his  coat. 
I  don't  know  anything  more  dismal  than  that  business  and  bustie  and 
mystery  df  a  ruined  man :  those  letters  from  the  wealthy  which  he  shows 
you :  those  worn  greasy  documents  promising  support  and  offering  con- 
dolence which  he  places  wistftiUy  before  jfki,  and  on  which  he  builds  his 
hopes  of  restoration  and'  future  fortune.  My  beloved  reader  has  no  doubt 
in  the  course  of  his  experience  been  waylaid  by  many  such  a  luckless  com- 
panion. He  takes  you  into  the  comer ;  he  Ims  his  bundle  of  papers  out 
of  his  gaping  coat  pocket ;  and  the  tape  off,  and  the  string  in  his  mouth,, 
and  the  favourite  letters  selected  and  laid  before  you ;.  and  who  does  not 
know  the  sad  eager  haff-cra2y  look  which  he  fixes  on  yoxi  with  lus 
hopeless  eyes  ? 

Changed  into  a  man  of  this  sort,  Dobbin  fbund  the  once  florid,  jovial, 
and  prosperous  John  Sedley.  His  coat,  that  used  to  be  so  glossy  and  tdm, 
was  white  at-  the  seams,  and  the  buttons  showed  the  copper.  His  face 
had  fallen  in,  and  was  unshorn ;  his  frill  and  neckcloth  hung  limp  under 
his  bagging  waistcoat.  When  he  used  to  treat  the  boys  in  old  days  at  a 
cofiee-house,  he  would  shout  and  laugh  louder  than  anybody  there,  and 
have  all  the  waiters  skipping  round  him ;  it  was  quite  paihfril  to  see  how 
humble  and  civil  he  was  to  John  of  the  Tapioca,  a  blear-eyed  old  attendant 
in  dingy  stocking;?  and  cracked  pumps,  whose  business  it  was  to  serve* 
glasses  of  wafers,  and  bumpers  of  ink  in<  pewter,  and  slices  of  paper  to  the 
frequenters  of  this  dreary  house  of  entertainment,  where  nothing  else* 
seemed  to  be  consumed.  As  fbrWHliam  Dobbin,,  whom  he  had  tipped 
repeated^  in  his  youth,  and  who  had  been  the  old  gentleman's  butt  on  a 
thousand  occasions;  old  Sediey  gave  his  hand  to  him  in  a  very  hesitating 
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humUe  mfnmer  aow»  «ad  caUed'him  ".Sir."  A  feeling  of  sluone  and  nanone 
took  posaession  of  William  Bobbin  :bb  the  broken  old  man  so  reoenred  and 
addressed  bim,  as  if  be  bimself  bad  been  somebow  flfoilty  of  the  mii^or- 
tnnes  wbick  bad  brougbt  Sedley  so  low. 

*'  I  am  yeiy  glad  .to  see  you,  Oaptain  Dobbin,  Sv,"  says  b^  after  a 
skulking  look  or  two  at  bis  visitor  (wboae  lanky  iigiise  and  military  ApfKiff- 
ance  caused  some  excitement  likewise  to  twinkle  ia  tbe  blear  eyes  of  tbe 
waiter  in  tbe  cradced  dancing  pumps,  and  awakened  tbe  old  lady  in  bLaek, 
wbo  dozed  among  tbe  mouldv  old  eoffee-cups  in  tbe  bar).  "  How  is  tbe 
wortby  alderman,  and  my  kqy,  your  excellent  mother,  Sir  ?"  He  looked 
round  at  tbe  waiter  as  be  said,  "  My  lady/'  as  much  as  to  say,  '*  Hark  ye, 
John,  I  have  friends  still,  and  persons  of  rank  and  rq)utation,  too.'*  *'  Are 
you  come  to  do  anything  in  my  way,  sir  ?  My  young  friends  Dti^  and 
Spiggot  do  all  my  business  for  me  now,  until  my  new  offices  are  ready ; 
for  I'm  only  here  temporarily^  you  know.  Captain.  What  can  we  do  for 
you,  sir  ?     Will  you  like  to  take  anything  ?  " 

Dobbin,  with  a  great  deal  of  hesitation  and  stuitenng,  protested  that 
be  was  not  in  the  least  hungry  or  thirsty;  that  he  had  no  business  to 
transact ;  that  he  only  came  to  ask  if  Mr.  6edley  was  well,  and  to  shake 
bands  with  an  old  friend ;  and,  he  added,  with  a  desperate  pervenuon  of 
truth,  "  My  mother  is  very  well — that  is,  she's  been  very  unwell,  and  ia 
only  waiting  for  the  first  fine  day  to  go  out  and  call  upon  Mrs.  Sedley. 
How  is  Mrs.  Sedley,  Sir  ?  I  hope  she's  quite  well."  And  here  he  paused; 
reflecting  on  bis  own  consummate  hypocrisy ;  for  the  day  was  as  fine,  and 
the  sunshine  as  bright  as  it  ever  is  in  Coffin  Court,  where  tbe  Tapioea 
Coffee-house  is  situated ;  and  Mr.  Dobbin  remembered  that  he  had  seen 
Mrs.  Sedley  himself  only  an  hour  before,  having  driven  Osborne  down  to 
Pulham  in  his  gig,  and  left  him  there  tete^tete  with  Miss  Amelia. 

"  My  wife  will  be  very  happy  to  see  her  ladyship,"  Sedley  replied, 
pulling  out  his  papers.  "  I've  a  very  kind  letter  here  from  your  father. 
Sir,  and  beg  my  respectful  compliments  to  him.  Lady  D.  will  find  us  in 
rather  a  smaller  house  than  we  were  accustomed  to  receive  our  friends  in.; 
but  it's  snug,  and  the  change  of  air  does  good  to  my  daughter,  who  was 
suffering  in  town  rather — ^you  remember  little  Emmy,  Sir? — yes,  suffering 
a  good  deal.^'  The  old  gentleman's  eyes  were  wandering  as  be  spoke, 
and  he  was  thinking  of  something  else, -as  he  sate  thrumming  on  bis  pap^s 
and  fumbling  at  tbe  worn  red  ti^. 

"  You're  a  militaiy  man,"  be  went  on ;  "I  ask  you.  Bill  Dobbin,  could 
any  man  ever  have  speculated  upon  the  return  of  that  Corsican  scoundrel 
from  Elba  ?  When  tbe  allied  sovereigns  were  here  last  year,  and  we  gave 
^em  that  dinner  in  the  City,  Sir,  and  we  saw  tbe  Temple  of  Concord,  and 
the  fireworks,  and  the  Chineee  bridge  in  St.  James's  Park,  could  any 
sensible  man  suppose  that  peace  was'nt  reaUy  concluded,  after  we'd 
actually  sung  Te  Deum  for  it.  Sir  P  I  ask  you,  William,  coiild  I  suppose 
that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  a  damned  traitor — a  traitor,  and  nothing 
more  ?  I  don't  mince  words — ^a  double-faced  infernal  traitor  and  schemer, 
who  meant  to  have  bis  son-in-law  back  all  along.  And  I  say  that  the 
escape  of  Boney  finm  Elba  was  a  damned  imposition  and  plot,  Sir,  in 
which  half  the  powers  of  Europe  were  concerned^  to  bring  the  funds  down, 
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and  to  ruin  tbis  country.  That 's  why  I'm  lere,  Waiiam.  That 's  why 
my  name 's  in  the  Gazette.  Why,  Sir  ? — ^because  I  trusted  the  Emperor  of 
Bussia  and  the  Prince  Eegent.  Look  here.  Look  at  my  papers.  Look 
what  the  funds  were  on  the  1st  of  March — what  the  French  fives  were 
when  I  bought  for  the  account.  And  what  they  're  at  now.  There  was 
collusion,  Sir,  or  that  villain  never  would  have  escaped.  Where  was  the 
English  Commissioner  who  allowed  him  to  get  away  ?  He  ought  to  be 
shot,  Sir — ^brought  to  a  court-martial,  and  shot,  by  Jove.'* 

"  We  're  going  to  hunt  Boney  out.  Sir,"  Dobbin  said,  rather  alarmed  at 
the  fury  of  the  old  man,  the  veias  of  whose  forehead  began  to  swell,  and 
who  sate  drumming  his  papers  with  his  clenched  fist.  "  We  are  going  to 
hunt  him  out.  Sir — ^the  Diuce  's  in  Belgium  already,  and  we  expect  march- 
ing orders  every  day." 

"  Give  him  no  quarter.    Bring  back  the  villain's  head,  Sir.     Shoot  the 

coward  down.  Sir,"  Sedley  roared.     "  I  'd  enlist  myself,  by ;  but  I'm 

a  broken  old  man — ^ruined  by  that  damned  scoundrel — and  by  a  parcel  of 
swindling  thieves  in  this  country  whom  I  made.  Sir,  and  who  are  roUing 
in  their  carriages  now,"  he  added,  with  a  break  in  his  voice. 

Dobbin  was  not  a  little  affected  by  the  sight  of  this  once  kind  old  friend, 
crazed  almost  with  misfortune  and  raving  with  senile  anger.  Pity  the 
fallen  gentleman :  you  to  whom  money  and  fair  repute  are  the  cluefest 
good ;  and  so,  surely,  are  they  in  Vanity  Pair. 

**  Yes,"  he  continued,  "  there  are  some  vipers  that  you  warm,  and  they 
sting  you  afterwards.  There  are  some  beggars  that  you  put  on  horseback, 
and  they  're  the  first  to  ride  you  down.  You  know  whom  1  mean,  William 
Dobbin,  my  boy.  I  mean  a  purse-proud  villain  in  Russell  Square,  whom 
I  knew  without  a  shilling,  and  whom  I  pray  and  hope  to  see  a  beggar  as 
he  was  when  I  befriended  him.** 

**  I  have  heard  something  of  this.  Sir,  from  my  friend  George,"  Dobbin 
said,  anxious  to  come  to  Ids  point.  "  The  quarrel  between  you  and  his  father 
has  cut  him  up  a  great  deal,  Sir.  Indeed,  I  'm  the  bearer  of  a  message 
from  him." 

0,   thai^s  your  errand,  is  it?'*  cried  the  old  man,  jumping  up. 

What !  perhaps  he  condoles  with  me,  does  he  P  Very  kind  of  him,  the 
stiff-backed  prig  with  his  dandified  airs  and  West-end  swagger.  He's 
hankermg  about  my  house,  is  he  still  ?  If  my  son  had  the  courage  of  a 
man,  he  'd  shoot  him.  He 's  as  big  a  villain  as  his  father.  I  won't  have 
his  name  mentioned  in  my  house.  I  curse  the  day  that  ever  I  let  him  into 
it ;  and  I  *d  rather  see  my  daughter  dead  at  my  feet  than  married  to  him.** 

"  His  father's  harshness  is  not  George's  fault,  Sir.  Your  daughter's 
love  for  him  is  as  much  your  doing  as  his.  Who  are  you,  that  you  are  to 
play  with  two  young  people's  affections  and  break  their  hearts  at  your  will  ?  ** 

"  Recollect  it 's  not  his  father  that  breaks  the  match  off,"  old  Sedley 
cried  out.  "  It 's  I  that  forbid  it.  That  family  and  mine  are  separated 
for  ever.  I  'm  fallen  low,  but  not  so  low  as  that :  no,  no.  And  so  you 
may  tell  the  whole  race — ^son,  and  father,  and  sisters,  and  all." 

"  It 's  my  belief.  Sir,  that  you  have  not  the  power  or  the  right  to  sepa- 
rate those  two,"  Dobbin  answered  in  a  low  voice ;  "  and  that  if  you  don't 
give  your  daughter  your  consent,  it  will  be  her  duty  to  marry  without  it. 
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There  'i  no  reuon  bIic  should  die  or  live  miserably  becaase  you  are  wrong- 
headed.  To  my  thinMiig  she  'a  just  as  much  married  as  if  the  banns  hud 
been  read  in  all  the  churches  in  London.  And  what  better  answer  crn 
there  be  to  Osborne's  charges  against  you,  as  charges  there  are,  than  thut 
his  son  claims  to  enter  your  family  and  marry  your  daughter  ?  " 

A  light  of  something  like  satisfaction  seemed  to  break  over  old  Sedley 
as  this  point  was  put  to  him  :  but  he  still  persisted  that  with  his  consent 
the  marriage  between  Amelia  and  Gteorge  should  uerer  take  place. 

"  We  must  do  it  without,"  Bobbin  said,  smiling,  and  told  Afr.  Sedley,  as 
he  had  told  Mrs.  Sedley  in  the  day,  before,  the  stoiy  of  Sebecca's  elopement 
with  Captain  Crawley.  It  evidently  amused  the  old  gentleman.  "You're 
terrible  fellows,  yon  Captains,"  said  he,  tying  up  his  papers ;  and  his  face 
wore  something  like  a  smile  npon  it,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  blear- 
eyed  waiter  who  now  eutere<i,  and  had  never  seen  such  an  expression  upon 
Sedley's  countenance  since  he  had  used  the  dismal  coffee-house. 

The  idea  of  hitting  his  enemy  Osborne  such  a  blow  soothed,  perhaps, 
the  old  gentleman :  and,  tlieir  colloquy  presently  ending,  he  and  Dobbin 
parted  pretty  good  friends. 


"My  sisters  say  she  has  diamonds  as  big  as  pigeons'  eggs,"  Oeoi^  said 
laughing.  "  How  they  must  set  off  her  complexion  I  A  perfect  illnmina- 
tion  it  must  be  when  her  jewels  are  on  her  neck.  Her  jet-black  hair  is 
as  curly  as  Sambo's.  I  dare  say  she  wore  a  nose-ring  when  she  went  to 
court ;  and  with  a  plume  of  feathers  in  her  tap-knot  she  would  look  a  perfect 
Belle  Sauvage." 

George,  in  conversation  with  Amelia,  was  rallying  the  appearance  of  a 
young  lady  of  whom  his  father  and  sisters  had  lately  made  the  acquaint- 
ance, and  who  was  an  object  of  vast  respect  to  the  Russell  Square  family. 
She  was  reported  to  have  I  don't  know  how  many  plantations  in  the 
West  Indies ;  a  deal  of  money  in  the  fimds ;  three  stars  to  her  name  in 
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the  East  India  Btockholders'  list  8h&  bad  tt  mBnaicm  m  Sunne^  and  a 
house  in  Portland  Plaee.  The  name  of  the  idch  West  India  heiresa  kid 
been  mentioned  with  applause  in  the  Morning  Poet.  Mrs.  Haggistoua, 
CdonelHaggistoun's  widow,  her  relative,  "  chaperoned  '*  her,  and  kept  her 
house.  She  was  just  from  school,  where  she  had  completed  her  education, 
and  GFeorge  and  his  sisters  had  met  her  at  an  evening  party  at  old  Hnlker's 
house,  Devonshire  Place  (Hulker,  BuUock,  &  Co.  were  long  the  c(»:re8pQa- 
dents  of  her  house  in  the  West  Indies),  and  the  girls  had  made  the  most 
cordial  advances  to  her,  which  the  heiress  had  received  wiUi  great  good 
humour.  An  orphan  in  her  position^-with  her  monej — so  interesting^! 
the  Misses  Osborne  said.  They  were  full  of  their  new  friend  when  they 
returned  from  the  Hulker  ball  to  Miss  Wirt,  their  companion :  they  had 
made  arrangements  for  continually  meeting,  and  had  the  carriage  and 
drove  to  see  her  the  very  next  day.  Mrs.  Haggistoun,  Colonel  Haggis- 
toun's  widow,  a  relation  of  Lord  Binkie,  and  always  talking  of  him,  struck 
the  dear  unsophisticated  girls  as  rather  haughty,  and  too  much  inclined  to 
talk  about  her  great  relations :  but  Bhoda  was  everything  they  could  wish 
— ^the  frankest,  kindest,  most  agreeable  creature — wanting  a  little  polish, 
but  so  good-natured.     The  girls  Christian-named  each  other  at  once. 

"  You  should  have  seen  her  dress  for  court,  Emmy,"  Osborne  cried, 
laughing.  "  She  came  to  my  sisters  to  show  it  off,  before  she  was  pre- 
sented in  state  by  my  Lady  Binkie,  the  Haggistoun*8  kinswoman.  '  She 's 
related  to  every  one,  that  Hjiggistoun.  Her  diamonds  blazed  out  like  Yaux- 
hall  on  the  night  we  were  there.  (Do  you  remember  Vauxhall,  Emmy, 
and  Jos  singing  to  his  dearest  d^dle  sddle  arling?)  Diamonds  and 
mahogany,  my  dear !  think  whait  an  advantageous  contrast — and  the  white 
feathers  in  her  hair — ^I  mean  in  her  wool.  She  had  ear-rings  like  chande- 
liers ;  you  might  have  lighted  'em  «p,  -by  Jov«--and  a  yellow  satin  train 
that  streeled  after  her  lil^  1^  tail  of  a  oamet** 

"How  old  is  she?"  ftdced  Emmy,  to  whom  George  was  rattling  away 
r^arding  tMs  dark  parftgoa,  on  the  morning  of  their  re-union — ^rattling 
away  as  no  other  aiaaiL  ia  the  world  surely  could. 

"  Why,  like  Bkt&  Princess,  though  she  has  oriy  just  left  school,  must 
be  two  or  three  and  twenty.  And  you  should  see  the  hand  she  writes ! 
Mrs.  Colonel  BJi^geistoun  usually  writes  her  letters,  but  bl  a  moment  of 
confidence,  she  pia  pen  to  paf)er  for  my  aisters ;  i^e  spelt  satin  satting, 
and  Saint  James's,  Saint  Jams." 

"Why,  surely  it  must  be  Miss  Swartz,  the  parlour  boarder,"  Emmy 
isaid,  remembering  that  good-natured  young  Mulatto  girl«  who  had  been 
so  hysterically  affected  when  Amelia  left  Miss  Pinkerton's  ^ademy. 

"  The  very  name,"  George  said.  "  Her  father  was  a  German  Jew — a 
slave-owner  they  say — connected  with  the  Cannibal  Islands  in  swne  way 
or  other.  He  died  last  year,  and  Miss  Pinkerton  has  finished  liw  educa- 
tion. She  can  play  two  pieces  on  the  piano  ;  she  knows  three  songs ;  she 
can  write  when  Mrs.  Haggistoun  is  by  to  spell  for  her ;  and  Jane  and 
Maria  already  have  got  to  love  her  as  a  sister." 

**I  wish  they  would  have  loved  me,"  said  Emmy,  wistfully.  "They 
were  always  very  cold  to  me." 

"  My  dear  child,  they  would  have  loved  you  if  you  had  had  two  hundred 
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thousand  pounds,"  George  replied.     "  That  is  the  way  in  which  they  have 
been  brought  up.     Ours   is  a  ready-money   society.     We  live   among 
bankers  and  city  big-wigs,  and  be  hanged  to  them,  and  every  man,  as  he 
talks  to  you,  is  jingling  his  guineas,  in  Mb  pooket.      There  is  that  jackass 
Fred  Bullock,  is  going  to  marty  Maria — there  's  Goldmore,  the  East  India 
Director,  there  's  Dipley,.  in-  the*  tatiow  trade — our  trode,"  George  said, 
with  an  imeasy  laugh  and  a  blush.     "  Curse  the  whole  pack  of  money- 
grubbing  volgariand  I  I  fall'  asleep  at  their  great  heavy  dinners.     I  feel 
ashamed  in  tay  finther's  ^eat  stupid  pities.    I've  been  accustomed  to  live 
with  gienilemen,  and  men  of  the  world  and  fa8hiDii^>  Bmmy,  not  with  a 
parcel  of  turtle-fed  tradesnneA.    Deai  little  womimvyou'  ai^e  the  only  person 
of  our  set  who  ever  looked,  at  thought,  or  spoke  Vke  a  litdy :  and  you  do 
it  because  you  're  an  angel  and  can't  help  it.  Don'*  ifemonstrate.  You  are 
the  only  lady.    Didn't  Miss  Crawley  remark  it,  who  has  liVed  in  the  best 
oompany  in  Europe  P    And  as  for  Crawley,  of  the  life  Guards,  hang*  it, 
he 's  a'  fine  Mow:  and  I  lik«  him  for  marrying  the  girl  he  had  chosen."    , 
Amelia^  aiftmred  Mr.  Crawley  very  much,  too,  for  this ;  and  trusted 
Sebecoa  would*-  be  happy  with  him,  and  hoped  (with  a  laugh)  Jos  would 
be  cbneoled.     And  so  the  pair  went  on  prattling,  as  in  quite  early  days. 
Amelia's  confidence  being  perfectly  restored  to  her,  though  she  expressed 
a  great  deal  of  pretty  jealousy  about  Miss  Swartz,  and  professed  to  be 
dm^Uyiy  frightened — ^like  a  hypocrite  as  she  was — ^lest  George  should 
forget  Yileif  for  the  heiifess*  and  her  money  and  her  estates  in  Saint  Kitts. 
But  the  fact  is^  she  was  a  great  deal  too  happy  to  have  fears  or  doubts  or 
nisgiying^  of  any  sort :  and  having  George  at  her  side  again,  was  not 
afraid  of  any  heiress  or  beauty,  or  indeed  of  any  sort  of  danger. 

When  Captain  Dobbin  came  back  in  the  afternoon  to  these  people— «■ 
which  he  did  with  a  great  (feal  of  sympathy  fbr  them — ^it  did  his  heart' 
good  to  see  how  Amelia  had  grown  young  again — ^how  she  laughed,  and 
chirped,  and  sang  familiar  old  songs  at  the  piano,  which  were  only  inter- 
rupted by  the  bell  from  without  proclaiming  !N&.  Sedl^'s*  return  frcMU  the 
City,  before  whom  George  received  a  signal  to  retreat. 

Beyond  the  first  smile  of  recognition* — and  even  that  was  an  hypocrisy,, 
for  she  thdught  his  arrival  rather  provoking--Miss  Sedley  did  not  once' 
notice  Dbbbin  during  his  visit.  But  he  was  content,  so  that  he  saw  her 
happy";  loid  thankM  to  hare  been  the  means  of  making  her  so. 
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OVE  may  l>e  felt  for  any  youDg 
lady  endowed  with  such  qualities 
aa  Uiss  Swartz  possessed ;  and  a 
great  dream  of  ambition  entered 
into  old  Mr.  Oaboine'a  soul,  which 
she  was  to  realize.  He  encouraged, 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  and 
friendliness,  his  daughter's  amiable 
attachment  to  the  young  heiress, 
and  protested  that  it  gave  him  the 
sincerest  pleasure  as  a  father  to 
see  the  love  of  his  ^Is  so  well 
disposed. 

"  Ton  won't  find,"  he  would  say 
to  MissEhoda,  "that  splendour  atul 
rank  to  which  you  are  accustomed 
at  the  West  End,  my  dear  Miss,  at 
our  humble    mansion   in  Bussell 
Square.     My  daughters  are  plain, 
disinterested  girls,  but  their  hearts  are  in  the  right  place,  and  they  We  con- 
ceived an  attachment  for  you  which  does  them  honour — I  say,  which  does 
them  honour.     I  'm  a  ^lun,  simple,  humble  British  merchant — on  honest 
one,  as  my  respected  fhenda  HnUter  k  Bullock  will  vouch,  who  were  the 
correspondents  of  your  late  lamented  &theT.     You  11  find  us  a  united, 
simple,  happy,  and  I  think  I  may  say  respected,  family — a  plain  table,  a 
plain  people,  bnt  a  warm  welcome,  my  dear  Miss  Bhoda-~~Bhoda,  let  me 
say,  for  my  heart  warms  to  you,  it  does  really.   I  'm  a  frank  man,  and  I 
like  you.    A  glass  of  Champagnel    Hicks,  Champagne  to  Miss  Swartz." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  old  Oabome  beUeved  ail  he  said,  and  that  the 
girls  were  quite  earnest  in  their  protestations  of  affection  for  Miss  Swartz. 
People  in  Vanity  Fair  fasten  en  to  rich  folks  quite  naturally.  If  the 
simplest  people  are  disposed  to  look  not  a  little  kindly  on  great  Prosperity, 
(for  1  defy  any  member  of  the  British  public  to  say  that  the  notion  of 
Wealth  has  not  something  awful  and  pleasing  to  him;  and  you,  if  yon  are 
told  that  the  man  next  you  at  dinner  has  got  half  a  million,  not  to  look 
at  him  with  a  certain  interest ;) — if  the  simple  look  benevolently  on  money, 
how  much  more  do  youi  old  worldlings  regard  it  t  Their  affecrions  rush 
out  to  meet  and  wdcome  money.  Theix  kind  sentiments  awaken  ipon* 
taneoualy  towards  the  interesting  possessors  of  it.  I  know  some  respect- 
able people  who  don't  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  £riend- 
ship  for  any  indiridoal  who  has  not  a  certain  competen<7,  or  place  in 
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society.  They  give  a  loose  to  their  feelings  on  proper  occasions.  And 
fhe  proof  is,  that  the  major  part  of  the  Osborne  family,  who  had  not,  in 
Hfteen  years,  been  able  to  get  up  a  hearty  regard  for  Amelia  Sedley,  beccone 
fis  fond  of  Miss  Swartz  in  the  course  of  a  single  evening  as  the  most 
romantic  advocate  of  friendship  at  first-sight  coold  desire. 

What  a  match  for  George  she'd  be  (the  sister  and  Miss  Wirt  agreed), 
and  how  much  better  than  that  insignificant  little  Amelia !  Such  a 
dashing  young  fellow  as  he  is,  with  his  good  looks,  rank,  and  accomplish- 
ments, would  be  the  very  husband  for  her.  Visions  of  balls  in  Portland 
Plao^  presentations  at  Court,  and  introductions  to  half  the  peerage,  filled 
the  minds  of  tii»  young  ladies ;  who  talked  of  nothing  but  Gfeorge  and  his 
grand  acquaintances  to  ihfiir  beloved  new  friend. 

Old  Osborne  thought  she  would  be  a  great  match,  too,  for  his  son.  He 
should  leave  the  army ;  he  should  go  into  Parliament ;  he  should  cut  a 
figure  in  the  fashion  and  in  the  stat«k  '  His  blood  boiled  with  honest 
British  exultation,  as  he  saw  the  name  of  Osborne  ennobled  in  the  person 
of  his  son,  and  thought  that  he  might  be  the  progenitor  of  a  glorious  line 
of  baronets.  He  worked  in  the  City  and  on  'Change,  until  he  knew 
everything  relating  to  the  fortune  of  the  heiress,  how  her  money  was 
placed,  and  where  her  estates  lay.  Young  Fred  BuUock,  one  of  his  chief 
mfenMiita,  vcnild  have  liked  to  make  a  bid  for  her  himself  (it  was  so  the 
young  banker  expreswd  it),  on^  he  was  booked  to  Maria  Osborne.  But 
not  being  able  to  secure  her  as  a  wife»  the  disinterested  Fred  quite 
approved  of  her  as  a  sister-in-law.  "  Let  George  cut  in  directly  and  win 
her,"  was  his  advice.     "  Strike  while  the  iron 's  hot,  you  knoir — ^while 

she's  firesh  to  the  town  ;  in  a  few  weeks  some  d fellow  firom  the  West 

End  will  come  in  with  a  title  and  a  rotten  rent-roll  and  cut  all  us  City 
men  out,  as  Lord  Fitzrufus  did  last  year  with  Miss  Grogram,  who  was 
actually  engaged  to  Podder,  of  Podder  &  Brown's.  The  sooner  it  is  done 
the  better,  Mr.  Osborne ;  them's  my  sentiments,"  the  wag  said ;  though, 
when  Osborne  had  left  the  bank  parlour,  Mr.  Bullock  remembered  Amelia, 
and  what  a  pretty  girl  she  was,  and  how  attached  to  George  Osborne ;  and 
he  gave  up  at  least  ten  seconds  of  his  valuable  time  to  regretting  the 
misfortune  which  had  befallen  that  unlucky  young  woman. 

While  thus  George  Osborne's  good  feelings,  and  his  good  friend  and 
genius,  Dobbin,  were  carrying  back  the  truant  to  Amelia's  feet,  George's 
parent  and  sisters  were  arranging  this  splendid  match  for  him^  which  they 
never  dreamed  he  would  resist. 

When  the  elder  Osborne  gave  what  he  called  "  a  hint,"  there  was  no 
possibility  for  the  most  obtuse  to  mistake  his  meaning.  He  called  kicking 
B  footman  down  stairs,  a  hint  to  the  latter  to  leave  Ms  service.  With  his 
usual  frankness  and  delicacy,  he  told  Mrs.  Haggistoun  that  he  would  give 
her  a  check  for  ten  thousand  poimds  on  the  day  his  son  was  married  to 
ber  ward ;  and  called  that  proposal  a  hint,  and  considered  it  a  very  dex- 
terous piece  of  diplomacy.  He  gave  Gteorge  finally  such  another  hint 
regarding  the  heiress ;  and  ordered  him  to  marry  her  out  of  hand,  as  he 
would  have  ordered  his  butler  to  draw  a  cork,  or  his  derk  to  write  a 
letter. 

This  imperative  hint  disturbed  George  a  good  deal.    He  was  in  the 
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very  first  enthnsiasm  and  delight  of  hk  second  courtship  of  Amelia,  whick 
was  inexpressibly  sweet  to  him.  The  contrast  of  her  manners  and  appear" 
ance  with  those  of  the  heiress,  made  the  idea  of  a  union  with  the  latter 
appear  doubly  ludicrous  and  odious.  Carriages  and  opera-boxes,  thought 
he ;  fancy  being  seen  in  them  by  the  side  of  such  a  Mahogany  Charmer  as 
that !  Add  to  all»  that  the  Junior  Osborne  was  quite  as  obstinate  as  the 
Senior :  when  he  wanted  a  thing,  quite  as  firm  in  his  resolution  to  get 
it ;  and  quite  as  violent  when  angered,  as  his  father  in  his  most  stern 
moments. 

On  the  first  day  when  his  father  formally  gave  him  the  hint  that  he  was 
to  place  his  affections  at  Miss  Swartz's  feet,  George  temporised  with  the 
old  gentleman.  "  Yon  should  have  thought  of  tie  matter  sooner,  Sir,*' 
he  said.  "  It  canH  be  done  now,  when  we  're  expecting  every  day  to  go 
on  foreign  service.  Wait  till  my  return,  if  I  do  return ;"  and  then  he 
represented,  that  the  time  when  the  regiment  was  daily  expecting  to  quit 
England,  was  exceedingly  ill-chosen :  that  the  few  days  a  weeS:  during 
which  they  were  still  to  remain  at  hime,  must  be  devoted  to  business  and 
not  to  love-making :  time  enough  for  that  when  he  came  home  with  his 
majority ;  "  for,  I  promise  you,"  said  he,  with  a  satisfied  air,  "  that  one  way 
or  other  you  shall  read  the  name  of  George  Osborne  in  the  Gazette." 

The  father's  reply  to  ihis  was  founded  upon  the  information  which  he 
had  got  in  the  City :  that  the  West  End  chaps  would  infallibly  catch  hold 
of  the  heiress  if  any  delay  took  place :  that  if  he  didn't  marry  Miss  S.,  he 
might  at  least  have  an  engagement  in  writing,  to  come  into  effect  when  he 
returned  to  England ;  and  that  a  man  who  could  get  ten  thousand  a  year 
by  staying  at  home,  was  a  fool  to  risk  his  life  abroad. 

"  So  that  you  would  have  me  shown  up  as  a  eoward.  Sir,  and  our  name 
dishonoured  for  the  sake  of  Miss  Swarte's  money,'*  George  interposed. 

This  remark  staggered  the  old  gentleman ;  but  as  he  had  to  reply  to  it, 
and  as  his  mind  was  nevertheless  made  up,  he  said,  "  You  will  dine  here 
to-morrow,  Sir,  and  every  day  Miss  Swartz  comes,  you  witt  be  here  to  pay 
your  respects  to  her.  If  you  want  for  money,  call  upon  Mr.  Chopper.'* 
Thus  a  new  obstacle  was  in  George's  way,  to  inteifer6  with  his  plans 
regarding  Aiuelia ;  and  about  which  he  and  Dobbin  had  more  than  one 
confidential  consultation.  His  friend's  opinion  respecting  the  line  of 
conduct  which-  he  ought  to  pursue,  we  know  already.  And  as  for  Osborne, 
when  he  was  once  bent  on  a  thing,  a  fresh  obstacle  or  two  only  rendered 
him  the  more  resolute. 


The  dark  object  of  the  conspiracy  into  which  the  chiefs  of  the"  Osborne 
family  had  entered,  was  quite  ignorant  of  all  their  plans  regarding  her 
(which,  strange  to  say,  her  friend  and  chaperon  did  not  divulge),  and, 
taking  all  the  young  ladies'  flattery  for  genuine  sentiment,  and  being,  as 
we  have  before  had  occasion  to  show,  of  a'  very  warm  and  impetuous 
nature,  responded  to  their  affection  with  quite  a  tropical  ardour.  And  if 
the  truth  may  be  told,  I  dare  say  that  she  too  had  seme  selfish  attraction 
in  the  EusseU  Square  house ;  and  in  a  word,  thought  George  Osborne  a 
very  nice  young  maus  His  whiskers  had  made  an  impression  upon  her, 
on  the  very  first  night  she  beheld  them  at  the  ball  at  Messrs.  Hulkers;  and, 
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as  we  know,  she  was  not  the  first  woman  who  had  been  eharmed  by  them. 
George  had  an  ak  at  once  swaggering  and  melanohdy,  langnid  and  4ierce. 
He  looked  like  a  man  who  had  passions,  secrets,  and  priyate  harrowing 
griefs  and  adv-entuies.  His  voice  was  rich  and  deep.  He  would  say  it 
was  a  warm  evening,  or  ask  his  partner  to  take  an  ice,  with  a  tone  as  sad 
and  confidential  as  if  he  were  iH'eaking  her  moth^'s  death  to  her,  or  pre- 
luding a  declaration  of  love.  He  trampled  over  all  the  young  bucks  of 
his  father's  circle,  and  was  the  h^o  annrng  those  third-rate  men.  Some 
few  sneered  at  him  and  hated  him.  Some,  like  Dobbin,  fanatically 
admired  him.  And  his  whiskers  had  began  to  do  their  wcark,  and  to  curl 
.  themsdves  round  the  aiections  of  Miss  Swartz. 

Whenever  there  was  a  chance  of  meeting  him  in  EusseU  Square,  that 
simple  and  good-natured  young  woman  was  quite  m  a  fiurry  to  see  her 
dear  Miss  Osbomes.  She  went  to  great  expenses  in  new  gowns,  and 
bracelets,  and  bonnets,  and  in  prodigious  feathars.  She  adorned  her 
person  with  her  utmost  skill  to  please  the  Conqueror,  and  exhibited  all 
her  simple  accomplishments  to  win  his  favour.  The  girls  would  ask  her, 
with  the  greatest  gravity,  for  a  littkTmusic,  and  she  would  sing  her  three 
songs  and  play  her  two  little  pieces  as  often  as  ever  -they  asked,  and  with 
.an  always  increasing  pleasure  to  herself.  During  these  delectable  enter- 
tainments, Miss  Wirt  and  the  chaperon  sate  by,  and  conned  over  the 
peerage,  and  talked  about  the  nobility. 

.  The  day  after  George  had  his  hint  from  his  father,  and  a  short  time 
before  the  hour  of  dinner,  he  was  lolling  upon  a  sofa  in  the  drawing-room 
in  a  very  becoming  and  perfectly  naturcd  attitude  of  melancholy.  He  had 
been,  at  his  father's  request,  to  Mr.  Chopper  in  the  city,  (the  old  gentle- 
man, though  he  gave  great  sums  to  hm  son,  would  never  specify  any  fixed 
allowance  for  hnstj  jmd  rewarded  him  oi%  |is  he  was  in  the  humour).  He 
had  then  been  to  ^^mm  three  h^^rs  with  ;Aimelia,  his  dear  little  Amelia,  at 
Fulham ;  and  he  ms^  hemic  to  find  his  sisters  spread  in  starched  muslin 
in  the  drawing^vMH^  the  dowagers  caoklii^  in  the  back-ground,  and 
honest  Swartz  iijL  Imt  C»vourite  amber-cqtwir^l.  satin,  with  turquoise- 
bracelets,  countl^ifw  Axi9|«  fiowQBQ,  feathwrs,  «od-|dl  sorts  of  tags  and  gim- 
cracks,  ahput  as  ^ii9(ffMH§f  deoorflfbed  as  a  she. chimney-sweep  on  May  day. 
The  giiis^  jiftflr  ^mim  4#empl9  to  enpge  him  in  conversation,  talked 
about  fashioas  eni  iMwe  jflMt^drav^^g-rocHnfMitil  he  was  perfectly  sick  of 
their  chatter.  Se^gpffeMeted  i^m  jb^haviimr  ^ith  little  En^py's, — ^their 
shrill  craek^d  ^^ioes  with  her  teadsr  'CWiging  tones ;  their  .fttititudes  and 
their  elbows  and  their  ^ibttrch,  witti  'hax  humble  soft  movements  and 
modest  graoKs.  jBjaor  Svartz  was  seated  in  a  plarn  whei^  Emmy  had 
been  accusliOBiAdiikf»K#.  Her  b^welled  hands  lay  sprawling  in  her  amber 
satin  lap.  |{iprik(|0i<uid  ear-riBgs  twinkfed,  and  her  big  eyes  rolled  about. 
She  was  daing  nAi^ng  with  perfect  contentment,  and  thiddng  herself 
charming.  A^ytbing  so  beaming  as  the  satin;iiiie  sisters  h«d  never  seen. 
"  Dammy,''  G«orge  said  to  a  confidential  ftiend,  "difi  looked  like  a 
China  doll,  whieh  has  nothing  to  do  all  dfty  but  if>  grin  and  wag  its 
head.  By  Jove,  Will,  it  was  all  I  could  do*io  prevent  myself  firom  throwing 
the  sofa  cushion  at  her."  He  restrained  that  exhibition  of  sentiment, 
however. 
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The  Buters  began  to  play  the  Battle  of  Fragne.  "Stop  that  d thing," 

Geoi^  howled  out  in  a  fury  Irom  the  sofa.  "  It  makes  me  mad.  You 
play  UB  Bomethiog.  Kiss  Swartz,  do.  Sing  eomething,  anything  but  the 
Battle  of  Pragne.^' 

"  Shall  I  aing  Blue  I)yed  Uary,  or  the  air  from  the  Cabinet  ? "  Miss 
Swartz  asked, 

"  That  Bweet  thing  from  the  Cabinet,"  the  sisters  said. 

"  We  're  had  that,"  replied  the  misanthrope  on  the  sofa. 

"  I  can  Bing  Fluvy  du  Tajy,"  Swartz  said,  in  a  meek  voice,  "  if  I  ha<t 
the  words."     It  was  the  last  of  the  worthy  young  woman's  collection. 

"O,  Fleuve  du  Tage,"  Miss  Mariacried;  "we  have  the  song,"  and  went 
to  fetdi  the  book  in  wfajch  it  was. 

Now  it  hi^pened  that  this  song,  then  in  the  height  of  the  fashion,  had 
been  given  to  tiie  young  ladies  by  a  young  friend  of  theirs,  whose  name  was 
on  the  title,  and  Miss  Swartz,  havmg  concluded  the  ditty  with  George'a 
applause,  (for  he  remembered  that  it  was  a  favourite  of  Amelia's),  was 
hoping  for  an  taoate  prah^,  and  fiddling  with  the  leaves  of  the  mudc, 
when  her  eye  fell  upon  the  title,  and  she  saw  "  Amelia  Sedley"  written  in 
the  comer. 

"Lor!"  cried  Miea  Swartz,  spinning  swiftly  round  on  the  music-stool. 
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**  is  it  my  Amelia  ?  Amelia  tbat  was  at  Miss  P.'s  at  Hammersmitli  ?  I 
know  it  is.     It 's  her,  and — ^Tell  me  about  her — ^where  is  she  ?" 

"Don't  mention  her,"  Miss  Maria  Osborne  said  hastily.  "  Her  family 
has  disgraced  itself.  Her  hther  cheated  papa,  and  as  for  her,  she  is  never 
to  be  mentioned  here,'*  This  was  Miss  Mana's  return  for  George's  rude* 
ness  about  the  Battle  of  Prague. 

"  Are  you  a  Mend  of  Amelia's  ?"  George  said,  bouncing  up.  "  God 
bless  you  for  it,  Miss  Swartz.  Don't  believe  what  the  girls  say.  Ske*9 
not  to  blame  at  any  rate.     She's  the  best — " 

"  You  know  you're  not  to  speak  about  her,  George,"  cried  Jane.  "  Papa 
forbids  it." 

"  Who's  to  prevent  me?"  Gteorge  cried  out.  "  I  tnll  speak  of  her.  I 
say  she's  the  best,  the  kindest,  the  gentlest,  the  sweetest  girl  in  England; 
and  that,  bankrupt  or  no,  my  sisters  are  not  fit  to  hold  candles  to  her. 
ITyou  like  her,  go  and  see  her,  Miss  Swartz ;  she  wants  friends  now ; 
and  I  say,  God  bless  everybody  who  befriends  her.  Anybody  who  speaks 
kindly  of  her  is  my  friend ;  anybody  who  speaks  against  her  is  my  enemy. 
Thank  you,  Miss  Swartz ;"  and  he  went  up  and  wrung  her  hand. 

"  George !  George  I "  one  of  the  sisters  cried  imploringly. 

"  I  say,"  George  said  fiercely,  "  I  thank  everybody  who  loves  Amelia 
Sed — '*.  He  stopped.  Old  Osborne  was  in  the  room  with  a  face  livid  with 
rage,  and  eyes  like  hot  coals. 

Though  George  had  stopped  in  his  sentence,  yet,  his  blood  being  up,  he 
was  not  to  be  cowed  by  all  the  generations  of  Osborne ;  rallying  instantly, 
he  replied  to  the  bullying  look  of  his  father,  with  another  so  indicative  of 
resolution  and  defiance,  that  the  elder  man  quailed  in  his  turn,  and  looked 
away.  He  felt  that  the  tussle  was  coming.  "  Mrs.  Haggistoun,  let  me 
take  you  down  to  dinner,"  he  said.  "  Give  your  arm  to  Miss  Swartz, 
George,"  and  they  marched. 

"  Miss  Swartz,  I  love  Amelia,  and  we've  been  engaged  almost  all  our 
lives,"  Osborne  said  to  his  partner;  and  during  all  the  dinner,  George 
rattled  on  with  a  volubility  which  surprised  himself,  and  made  his  father 
doubly  nervous,  for  the  fight  which  was  to  take  place  as  soon  as  the  ladies 
were  gone. 

The  difference  between  the  pair  was,  that  while  the  father  was  violent 
and  a  buHy,  the  son  had  thrice  the  nerve  and  courage  of  the  parent,  and 
could  not  merely  make  an  attack,  but  resist  it ;  and  .finding  that  the 
moment  was  now  come  when  the  contest  between  him  and  his  father  was 
to  be  decided,  he  took  his  dinner  with  perfect  coolness  and  appetite  before 
the  engagement  began.  Old  Osborne,  on  the  contrary,  was  nervous,  and 
drank  much.  He  floundered  in  his  conversation  with  the  ladies,  his 
neighbours ;  George's  coolness  only  rendering  him  more  angry.  It  made 
him  half  mad  to  see  the  calm  way  in  which  George,  flapping  his  napkin, 
and  with  a  swaggering  bow,  opened  the  door  for  the  ladies  to  leave  the 
room ;  and  filling  himself  a  glass  of  wine,  smacked  it,  and  looked  his  father- 
full  in  the  face,  as  if  to.  say,  "  Gentlemen  of  the  Guard,  fire  first."  The 
old  man  also  took  a  supply  of  ammunition,  but  his  decanter  clinked 
against  the  glass  as  he  tried  to  fill  it. 

After  giving  a  great  heave,  and  with  a  purple  choking  faoei  he  ^  then 
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:began.  "How  dare  yoQ,  Sir,  laention  that  p^Eson's  name  before  Miss 
SwortK  to-dAy,  in  my  dxftwing-xoom  P  I  a«k  you,  Sir^  how  daxe  you  do 
it?" 

"  Stop,  Sir,"  says  George,  "  don't  say  dare.  Sir.  Dare  isn't  a  word  to 
.be  used  to  a  Captain  in  the  British  Anuy." 

"  I  shall  say  what  I  like  to  my  son.  Sir.  I  can  x!ui  Mm  off  with  a  shil- 
ling if  I  like.  I  can  make  him  a  beggar  if  I  like.  I  null  say  .what  X  like," 
.the  elder  said. 

"I'm  a  gentleman  though  I  4im  your  son,  Sir,"  George  fmawered 
haughtily.  ''Any  communications  which  you  have  to  make  to  me,  or 
any  orders  which  you  may  please  to  give,  I  beg  may  be  couched  in  that 
kind  of  language  which^^  I  am  aocuatomed  to  hear." 

Whenever  the  lad  assumed  his  haughty  manner,  it  always  cceated  either 
great  awe  or  great  irritation  in  the  parcAt.  Old  Osborne  stood  in  aecret 
terror  of  his  son  .as  a  better  geniileman  than  himself;  and  nerhaps  my 
readers  may  have  remarked  in  their  experience  of  this  Vanity  f'air  of  ours, 
that  there  is  no  charact^  which  a  ilaw-miaded  man  ,30  jnuoh  jtmstrusts,  as 
that  of  a  gentleman. 

"  My  father  .didn't  give  me  the  educ^ticm  you  hav^e  hadj  nor  the  advan- 
tages* you  have  had,  «ior  the  mcyney  you  have  had.  If  I  had  Jcept  the 
oompany  wmeJbUks  have  had  throu^  wy  n^eam,  perhaps  my  son  wouldn't 
have  any  reason  to  brag.  Sir,  of  his  auperiorUy  ^and  IFeift  JSad  w*  (these 
jTords  were  uttqred  in  tlye  elder  Osborne's  most  sarcastic  tones).  But  it 
^wasn't  consider^  .the  part  ^f  a  gentleman,  in  mff  time^  for  a  man  to  insult 
his  father.  Xf  I  '4  done  any  such  thing,  miue  would  have  Idoii^  me 
.down  stairs.  Sir." 

"  I  never  iusuked  you,  Sir.  I  aaid  I  begged  you  to  remember  your  aon 
was  a  ^entjleman  as  well  as  yourself.  I  know  very  well  that  you  giv^  me 
plenty  of  money,"  said  George,  (lingering  a  bjundle  of  notes  which  he  had 
got  in  the  morning  from  Mr.  Chopper).  ^'  You  tell  ijb  me  often  oinough, 
Sir.     There 's  no  fear  of  my  forgetting  it." 

"  I  wish  yo^  'd  rememb^  other  things  as  well.  Sir,"  the  sire  answered. 
"  I  wish  you  '4  ramconber  that  in  this  house — so  long  as  you  choose  to 
honour  it  with  your  company ^  Captain — I  'm  the  master,  and  H^  name, 
amd  that  that — that  yon — that  I  say — 

"  That  whajt,  Sir?"  George  asked,  with  scarcdy  a  sneer,  iittii^  another 
glass  of  claret. 

! "  burst  out  his  father  with  a  acreaming  oath — "  that  the  name 


« 


of  those  Sedleys  never  be  mentioned  here.  Sir — ^not  one  of  the  whole 
damned  lot  of  'em^  Sir." 

*'  It  wasn't  I,  Sir,  that  introduced  Miss  Sedley's  name.  It  was  my 
sisters  who  spoke  ill  of  her  to  Miss  Swartz ;  and  by  Jove  I'll  defend  her 
wherever  I  go.  Nobody  ^all  speak  lightly  of  that  name  in  my  presence. 
Our  family  has  done  her  quite  enough  injury  already,  I  think,  and  may 
leave  off  revihng  her  .now  she 's  down.  I  '11  shoot  <9ny  man  but  you  who 
says  a  word  against  her." 

''  Go  on,  Sir,  gf^  on/'  the  old  gentleman  saiij,  his  eyes  startix^  out  of 
his  head. 

<*  Go  iQn  aboiit  wiat,  Sir  ?  about  thje  way  in  which  we've  treated  that 
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angel  of  a  girl  ?  Who  told  me  to  loye  her  ?  It  was  your  doing.  I  might 
have  chosen  elsewhere,  and  looked  higher,  perhaps,  than  yonr  society :  but 
I  obeyed  you.  And  now  that  her  heart 's  mine  you  give  me  orders  to  fling 
it  away,  and  punish  her,  kill  her  perhaps — ^for  the  faults  of  other  people. 
It's  a  shame,  by  Heavens,"  said  Greorge,  working  himself  up  into  passion 
and  enthusiasm  as  he  proceeded,  "  to  play  at  fast  and  loose  with  a  young 
girVs  affections — and  with  such  an  angel  as  that-— one  so  superior  to  the 
people  amongst  whom  she  lived  that  she  might  have  excited  envy,  only 
she  was  so  good  and  gentle,  that  it's  a  wonder  anybody  dared  to  hate  her. 
If  J  desert  her,  Sir,  do  you  suppose  she  forgets  me  P  " 

"  I  ain't  going  to  have  any  of  this  dam  sentimental  nonsense  and 
humbug  here.  Sir,"  the  father  cried  out.  "  There  shall  be  no  beggar- 
marriages  in  my  family.  If  you  choose  to  fling  away  eight  thousand  a-yenr 
which  you  may  have  for  the  asking  you  may  do  it :  but  by  Jove  you  take 
your  pack  and  walk  oat  of  this  house^  Sir.  Will  you  do  as  I  tell  you,  onoe 
for  all,  Sir,  or  will  you  not  ?  " 

''Many  that  mulatto  woman?"  Greorge  said,  polling  up  his  shirt- 
collars.  "  I  don't  like  the  colour,  air.  Ask  the  black  that  sweeps  oppo- 
site Fleet  Market,  Sir.    I'm  not  going  to  marry  a  Hottentot  Venus." 

Mr.  Osboriie  pulled  frantically  at  the  cord  by  whict  he  was  accustomed 
to  summon  the  butler  when  he  wonted  wine — end,  almost  black  in  the 
face,  .ordered  that  functionaiy  to  call  a  coach  for  Captain  Osborne. 

"  I  've  done  it,"  said  George,  coming  into  the  Slaught^cs  an  hour  after- 
wards, looking  very  pale. 

"  What,  my  boy  ?  "  says  Bobbin. 

Greorge  told  what  had  passed  betwe^  his  father  and  himself. 

"  I  'II  marry  her  to-jmorrow,"  he  mi  with  an  path.  "  I  love  her  more 
6fv«ry  day,  Dobbin." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A   UABKIAOE  AMD   PART  OF   A    HOKflMOON. 

XEUIES  the  most  obstinate  and  cou- 
rageoas  can't  bold  out  agninst  starva- 
tion :  so  the  elder  Osborne  felt  liimself 
pretty  easy  about  hia  adversary  in  the 
encounter  ne  have  just  described ;  and 
as    soon    oa    George's    supplies    fell 
short,  confidently    expected  his    un- 
conditional submission.     It  was  un- 
ludcy,  to  be  sure,  that  the  lad  should 
have  secured  a  stock  of  provisions  on 
the  very  day  when  the  first  encounter 
took  place ;  but  this  relief  was  only 
temporary,  old  Osborne  thought,  and 
would  but  delay  Geo^e's  surrender. 
No    communication    passed    between 
father  and  son  for  some  days.     The 
former  was  aulky  at  this  silence,  but 
not  disquieted ;  for,  as  he  said,  he  knew  where  he  could  put  the  screw 
upon  Geoi^,  aud  only  waited  the  result  of  that  operation.    He  told  the 
sisters  the  upshot  of  the  dispute  between  them,  but  ordered  them  to  take 
no  notice  of  the  matter,  and  welcome  George  on  his  return  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.     Hia  cover  was  laid  as  usual  every  day,  and  perhaps  the 
old  genUeman  rather  anxiously  expected  liim  ;  but  he  never  came.     Some 
one  inquired  at  the  Slaughter's  regarding  him,  where  it  waB  said  that  he 
and  his  Mend  Captain  Dobbin  had  left  town. 

One  gusty,  raw  day  at  the  end  of  April, — the  rain  whipping  the 
pavement  of  that  ancient  street  where  the  old  Slaughter's  Coffee-house 
was  once  situated, — George  Osborne  came  into  the  coffee-room,  looking 
veiT  haggard  aud  pale ;  although  dressed  rather  smartly  in  a  blue  coat 
and  brass  buttons,  and  n  neat  buff  waistcoat  of  the  fashion  of  those  days. 
Here  was  his  friend  Captain  Dobbin,  in  blue  and  brass  too,  having  aban- 
doned the  military  frock  and  French-grey  trowsers,  which  were  the  usual 
coverings  of  his  knky  person. 

Dobbin  had  been  in  the  coffee-room  for  an  hour  or  more.  He  had 
tried  all  the  papers,  but  could  not  read  them.    He  had  looked  at  the 


clock  many  scores  of  times ;  and  at  the  street,  where  the  rain  was  pattering 
'own,  and  the  people  as  they  clinked  by  in  pattens,  left  long  reHectiona 
n  the  shining  stones :  he  tattooed  at  the  tame :  he  bit  his  nails  most 


down,  and  the  people  as  they  clinked  by  in  pattens,  left  long  reHectiona 
OS  the  shining  stones :  he  tattooed  at  the  tame :  he  bit  his  nails  most 
completely,  and  nearly  to  the  quick  (he  was  accustomed  to  ornament  hia 
great  big  hands  in  this  way] :  he  bfdanced  tiie  tea-spoon  dexterously  on 
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the  milk  jug :  upset  it,  &c.  &c. ;  and  in  fact  showed  those  signs  of  dis- 
quietude, and  practised  those  desperate  attempts  at  amusement,  which 
men  are  accustomed  to  employ  when  very  anxious,  and  expectant,  and 
perturbed  in  mind. 

Some  of  his  comrades,  gentlemen  who  used  the  room,  joked  him  about 
the  splendour  of  his  costume  and  his  agitation  of  manner.  One  asked 
him  if  he  was  going  to  be  married?  Dobbin  laughed,  and  said  he  would 
send  his  acquaintance  (Migor  Wagstaff,  of  the  Engineers)  a  piece  of  cake, 
when  that  event  took  place.  At  length  Captain  Osborne  made  his  appear- 
ance, very  smartly  dressed,  but  very  pale  and  agitated,  as  we  have  said. 
He  wiped  his  pale  face  with  a  large  yellow  bandanna  pocket-handkerchief 
that  was  prodigiously  scented.  He  shook  hands  with  Dobbin,  looked  at 
the  dock,  and  told  John,  the  waiter,  to  bring  him  some  cura^oa.  Of  this 
cordial  he  swallowed  off  a  couple  of  glasses  with  nervous  eagerness.  His 
friend  asked  with  some  interest  ftbout  his  health. 

"  Couldn't  get  a  wink  of  sleep  till  daylight,  Dob,"  said  he.  "  Infernal 
headache  and  fever.  Got  up  at  nine,  and  went  down  to  the  Hummums 
for  a  bath.  I  say.  Dob,  I  feel  just  as  I  did  on  the  morning  I  went  out 
with  Bocket  at  Quebec." 

"  So  do  I,"  William  responded.  "  I  was  a  deuced  deal  more  nervous 
than  you  were  that  morning.  You  made  a  famous  breakfast,  I  remember. 
Eat  something  now." 

"You're  a  good  old  fellow,  Will.  I  '11  drink  your  health,  old  boy^  and 
farewell  to — " 

"  No,  no ;  two  glasses  are  enough,"  Dobbin  interrupted  him.  "Here, 
take  away  the  liqueurs,  John.  Have  some  cayenne-pepper  with  your 
fowl.     Make  haste  though,  for  it  is  time  we  were  there." 

It  was  about  half-an-hour  from  twelve  when  this  brief  meeting  and 
colloquy  took  place  between  the  two  captains.  A  coach,  into  which  Cap- 
tain Osborne's  servant  put  his  master's  desk  and  dressing-case,  had  been 
in  waiting  for  some  time ;  and  into  this  the  two  gentlemen  hurried  under 
an  umbrella,  and  the  valet  mounted  on  the  box,  cursing  the  rain  and  the 
dampness  of  the  coachman  who  was  steaming  beside  him.  "  We  shall 
find  a  better  trap  than  this  at  the  chutch-door,"  says  he ;  "  that 's  a  com- 
fort." And  the  carriage  drove  on,  taking  the  road  down  Piccadilly, 
where  Apsley  House  and  St.  George's  Hospital  wore  red  jackets  still ; 
where  there  were  oil-lamps ;  where  Achilles  was  not  yet  born ;  nor  the 
Fimlico  arch  raised ;  nor  the  hideous  equestrian  monster  which  pervades 
it  and  the  neighbourhood ; — and  so  they  drove  down  by  Brompton  to  a 
certain  chapel  near  the  FuUiam  road  there. 

A  chariot  was  in  waiting  with  four  horses;  likewise  a  coach  of  the  kind 
called  glass  coaches.  Only  a  very  few  idlers  were  collected  on  account  of 
the  dismal  dismal  rain. 

"  Hang  it!"  said  George,  "  I  said  only  a  pair." 

"  My  master  would  have  four,"  said  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley's  servant,  who 
was  in  waiting ;  and  he  and  Mr.  Osborne's  man  agreed  as  they  followed 
George  and  WDliam  into  the  church,  that  it  was  a  "  reg'lar  shabby  turn 
hout ;  and  with  scarce  so  much  as  a  breakfast  or  a  wedding  faviour." 

"  Here  you  are,"  said  our  old  friend,  Jos  Sedley,  coming  forward. 
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"  You  *re  five  minutes  late,  George,  my  boy.  What  a  day,  ehP  Demmy, 
it 's  like  the  commeacement  of  the  rainy  season  in  Bengal.  But  you  '11 
find  my  carriage  is  water-tight.  Come  along,  my  mother  and  Emmy  are 
in  the  vestry." 

Jos  Sedley  w«s  splendid.  He  was  fatter  than  ever.  His  shirt  collars 
wpre  higher ;  his  face  was  redder ;  his  shirt-frill  flaunted  gorgeously  out  of 
his  variegated  waistcoat.  Yamished  boots  were  not  invented  as  yet ;  but 
the  Hessians  on  his  beautiful  legs  shone  so,  that  they  must  have  been  the 
identical  pair  in  which  the  gentleman  in  the  old  picture  used  to  shave 
himself  j  and  on  his  light  green  coat  there  bloomed  a  fine  wedding  favour, 
like  a  great  white  spreading  magnolia. 

In  a  word,  George  had  thrown  the  greoi,  cast.  He  was  going  to  be 
married.  Hence  his  pallor  and  nervousness — his  sleepless  night  and 
agitation  in  the  morning.  I  have  heard  people  who  have  gone  through 
the  same  thing  own  to  the  same  emotion.  After  three  or  four  ceremonies, 
you  get  accustomed  to  it,  no  doubt ;  but  the  &rst  dip,  every  body  allows, 
is  awful. 

The  bride  was  dr^sed  in  a  brown  silk  pelisae,  (ae  Captain  Dobbin  has 
since  informed  me),  and  wore  a  straw  bonnet  with  a  pink  ribbon:  over  the 
bonnet  she  had  a  veil  of  white  Chantilly  lace,  a  gift  from  Mr.  Joseph 
Sedley,  her  brother.  Captain  Dobbin  himself  had  asked  leave  to  present 
her  with  a  gold  chain  and  watch,  which  she  sported  on  this  occasion ;  and 
her  mother  gave  heir  her  diamond  brooch ;  almost  the  only  trinket  which 
was  left  to  the  old  lady.  As  the  service  went  on,  Mrs.  Sedley  sat  and 
whimpered  a  great  deal  in  a  pew,  consoled  by  the  Irish  maid  servant  and 
Mrs.  Clapp  from  the  lodgings.  Old  Osborne  would  not  be  present.  Jos 
acted  for  his  father,  giving  away  the  bride,  whilst  Captain  Dobbin  stepped 
up  as  groom's-man  to  his  friend  George. 

There  was  nobody  in  the  church  besides  the  officiating  persons  and  the 
small  marriage  party  and  their  attendants.  The  two  valets  sat  aloof 
superciliously.  The  rain  came  rattling  down  on  the  windows.  In  the 
intervals  of  the  service  you  heard  it,  and  the  sobbing  of  old  Mrs.  Osborne 
in  the  pew.  The  parson's  tones  echoed  sadly  through  the  empty  waUs. 
Osborne's  *'  I  will "  was  aounded  in  very  deep  base.  Emmy's  response 
came  fluttering  up  to  her  lips  firom  her  heart,  but  was  acaroely  heard  by 
anybody  except  Ca.ptain  Dobbin.  ^ 

When  the  service  was  completed,  Jos  Sedley  came  forward  and  kissed 
his  sister,  the  bride,  for  the  first  time  for  many  months — George's  look  of 
gloom  had  gone,  and  he  seemed  quite  proud  and  radiant.  ''  It 's  your 
turn,  William,"  says  he,  putting  his  hand  fondly  upon  Dobbin's  shoulder; 
and  Dobbin  went  up  and  touched  Amdia  on  the  cheek. 

Then  they  went  into  the  vestiy  and  signed  the  register.  "  God  bless 
you.  Old  Dobbin,"  George  said,  grasping  him  by  the  hand,  with  something 
very  like  moisture  glistening  in  his  eyes.  W^illiam  replied  only  by  nodding 
his  head.     His  heart  was  too  full  to  say  much. 

*'  Write  directly,  and  come  down  as  soon  as  you  can,  you  know," 
Osborne  said.  After  Mrs.  Sedley  had  taken  an  hysterical  adieu  of  her 
daughter,  the  pair  went  off  to  the  carriage.  *'  Get  out  of  the  way,  yeu 
little  devils,"  George  cidied  to  a  small  crowd  of  damp  urchins,  that  were 
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banging  about  the  chapel-door.  The  rain  drove  into  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom's faces  as  they  passed  to  the  chariot.  The  postillions'  favours 
draggled  on  their  dripping  jackets.  The  few  children  made  a  dismal 
cheer,  as  the  carriage,  splashing  mud,  drove  away. 

William  Dobbin  stood  in  the  church-porch,  looking  at  it,  a  queer  figure. 
The  small  crew  of  spectators  jeered  liim.  He  was  not  thinking  about 
them  or  their  laughter. 

^  Come  home  and  have  some  tiffin,  Dobbin,"  a  voice  cried  behind  him ; 
as  a  pudgy  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  honest  fellow's  review 
was  interrupted.  But  the  Captain  had  no  heart  to  go  a  feasting  with 
Jos  Sedley.  He  put  the  weeping  old  lady  and  her  attendants  into 
the  carriage  along  with  Jos,  and  left  them  without  any  farther  words 
passing.  This  carriage,  too,  drove  away,  and  the  urchins  gave  another 
sarcastical  cheer. 

"  Here,  you  little  beggars,"  Dobbin  said^  giving  some  sixpences  amongst 
them,  and  then  went  off  by  himself  through  the  rain.  It  was  all  over. 
They  were  married,'  and  happy,  he  prayed  God.  Never  since  he  was  a 
boy  had  he  felt  so  miserable  and  so  lonely.  He  longed  with  a  heart-sick 
yearning  for  the  first  few  days  k)  be  ov^,  that  he  might  see  her  again.. 


Sbnke  ten  days  after  the  above  ceremony,  three  young  men  of  our 
acquaintance  were  enjoying  that  beautiful  prospect  of  bow  windows  on 
the  one  aide  and  blue  sea  on  the  other,  which  Brighton  affords  to  the 
traveller.  Sometimes  it  is  towards  the  ocean — smiling  with  countless 
dimples,  spedded  with  white  sails,  with  a  hundred  bathing-machines  kiss- 
ing the  skirt  of  his  blue  garment — ^that  the  Londoner  looks  enraptured  : 
sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  a  lover  of  human  nature  rather  than  of  pros- 
pects of  any  kind,  it  is  towards  the  bow  windows  that  he  turns,  and 
that  swarm  of  human  life  which  they  exhibit.  From  one  issue  the  notes 
of  a  piano,  which  a  young  lady  in  ringlets  practises  six  hours  daily,  to  the 
delight  of  the  fellow-lodgers :  at  another,  lovely  Polly,  the  nursemaid^ 
may  be  seen  dandling  Master  Onmium  in  her  arms :  whilst  Jacob,  his 
papa,  is  beheld  eating  prawns,  «n.i  devouring  the'  Times  for  breakfast,  at 
the  window  below.  Yonder  are  the  Misses  Leery,  who  are  looking  out  for 
the  young  officers  of  the  heavies,  who  are  pretty  sure  to  be  pacing  the 
diff ;  or  again  it  is  a  City  man,  with  a  nautical  turn,  and  a  telescope,  the 
size  of  a  «bL-pounder,  who  has  his  instrument  pointed  seawards,  so  as  to 
command  every  pleasure-boat,  herrmg-boat,  or  bathing-machine  that 
comes  to,  as  quits,  the  shore,  &c.,  &c.  But  have  we  any  leisure  for  a 
description  of  Brighton  ? — for  Brighton,  a  clean  Naples  with  genteel  lazza- 
roni — ^for  Brighton^  that  always  looks  briskj  gay,  and  gaudy,  like  a  harle- 
quin's jacket — ^for  Brighton,  which  used  to  be  seven  hours*  distant  from 
London  at  the  time  of  our  story ;  whieh  is  now  only  a  hundred  minutes 
off ;  and  which  may  approach  who  baows  how  much  nearer,  unless  Join- 
ville  comes  and  untimely  bombards  it  P 

''What  a  monstrous  fine  girl  that  is  in  the  lodgings  over  the  mil- 
liners,'' one  of  these  three  promenaders  remarked  to  the  others  "  G&d, 
Crawley,  did  you  see  what  a  wink  she  gave  me  as  I  passed  ?  " 
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**  Don't  break  her  heart,  Jos,  you  rascal,"  said  another.  "  Don't  trifle 
with  her  affeetions,  you  Don  Juan !" 

**  Get  away,"  said  Jos  Sedley,  quite  pieMadt  and  leering  up  at  the  maid- 
servant in  question  with  a  most  killing  ogle.  Jos  was  efen  more  splendid 
at  Brighton  than  he  had  been  at  his  sister's  marriage.  He  had  brilliant 
under-waistcoats,  any  one  of  which  would  have  set  up  a  moderate  faiick. 
He  sported  a  military  frock-coat,  ornamented  with  irogs,  knobs,  Uadc 
buttons,  and  meandering  embroidery.  He  had  affected  a  military  appear- 
ance and  habits  of  late ;  and  he  walked  with  his  two  friends,  who  were  of 
that  profession,  clinking  his  boot-spurs,  swaggering  prodigiously,  and 
shooting  death-glances  at  all  the  servant  girls  who  were  worthy  to  be  slain. 

"  Wliat  shall  we  do,  boys,  till  the  ladies  return  P  "  the  buck  asked.  The 
ladies  were  out  to  Eottingdean  in  his  carriage,  on  a  drive.  "  Let 's  have  a 
game  at  billiards,"  one  of  his  friends  said — ^the  tall  one,  with  lacquered 
mustachios. 

**  No,  dammy ;  no.  Captain,"  Jos  replied,  rather  alarmed.  "  No  bil- 
liards to-day,  Crawley,  my  boy ;  yesterday  was  enough." 

"  You  play  ve^  well,"  said  Crawley,  laughing.  "  Don't  he,  Osborne  ? 
How  well  he  made  that  Ave  stroke,  eh  ?  " 

'*  Famous,"  Osborne  said.  "  Jos  is  a  devil  of  a  fellow  at  billiaida»  and. 
at  everything  else,  too.  I  wish  there  weze  any  tiger^unting^  about  here ; 
we  might  go  and  kill  a  few  before  dinner.  (There  goes  a  fine  girl  I  what 
an  ande,  eh  Jos  ?)  Tell  us  that  story  about  the  tiger-hunt,  and  the  way 
you  did  for  him  in  the  jungle — ^il  's  a  wonderful  story  that,  Crawley.  * 
Here  George  Osborne  gave  a  yawn.  **  It  *s  rather  slow  work,"  said  he, 
"  down  here ;  what  shall  we  do  ?  " 

"  Shall  we  go  and  look  at  some  horses  that  Snaffler  's  just  brought  from 
Lewes  fabr  ?  "  Crawley  said. 

"  Suppose  we  go  and  have  some  jellies  at  Dutton's,"  said  the  rogue  Jos, 
willing  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.     "  Devilish  fine  gal  at  Dutton's." 

"  Suppose  we  go  and  see  the  Lightning  come  in,  it 's  just  about  time  ?  " 
George  said.  This  advice  prevaOing  over  the  stables  and  the  jelly,  they 
turned  towards  the  coach-ofiice  to  witness  the  Lightning's  arrival. 

As  they  passed,  they  met  the  carriage — Jos  Sedley's  open  carriage, 
with  its  magnificent  armorial  bearings — ^that  splendid  conveyance  in  which 
he  used  to  drive  about  at  Cheltenham,  majestic  and  solitary,  with  his  arms 
folded,  and  his  hat  cocked ;  or,  more  happy,  with  ladies  by  his  side. 

Two  were  in  the  carriage  now:  one  a  little  person,  with  light  hair, 
and  dressed  in  the  height  of  the  fashion ;  the  other  in  a  brown  silk  pelisse, 
and  a  straw  bonnet  with  pink  ribbons,  with  a  rosy,  round,  happy  face, 
that  did  you  good  to  behold.  She  checked  the  carriage  as  it  neared  the 
three  gentlemen,  after  which  exercise  of  authority  she  looked  rather 
nervous,  and  then  began  to  blush  most  absurdly.  "  We  have  had  a  de- 
lightful drive,  George,"  she  said,  "  and — and  we  're  so  glad  to  come  back ; 
and  Joseph,  don't  let  him  be  late." 

"  Don't  be  leading  our  husbands  into  mischief,  Mr.  Sedley,  you  wicked, 
wicked  man  you,"  Eebecca  said,  shaking  at  Jos  a  pretty  little  finger 
ppvered  with  the  neatest  French  kid  glove.  **  No  billiarda,  no  smoking, 
no  naughtiness  I " 
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*'  My  d6ar  Mn.  Cnmkj — Ak  nvir !  npoa  nnr  liaDOBr!'*^  was  aE  Jo» 
ooold  (jtnEsMe  by  way  of  re^;  bat  Be  mansged  to  611  mto  a  tolerable 
MStadet  witli  Ins  bead  lying  on  bis  sboulder,  grinning  upwards  at  his 
victim,  witb  one  band  at  his  back,  which  he  supported  on  his  cane,  and 
the  other  hand  (the  one  with  the  diamond  ring)  fumbling  in  his  shirt-frill 
and  among  his  nnder-waistcoats.  As  the  carriage  drove  off  he  kissed  the 
diamond  hand  to  the  fair  ladies  within.  He  wished  all  Cheltenham,  all 
Chowiinghee,  all  Calcutta,  could  see  him  in  that  position,  waving  his  hand 
to  such  a  beauty,  and  in  company  with  such  a  famous  buck  as  Eawdon 
Crawley  of  the  Ghiards. 

Our  young  bride  and  bridegroom  had  chosen  Brighton  as  the  place 
where  they  would  pass  the  first  few  days  after  their  marriage.  And  having 
engaged  apartments  at  the  Ship  Inn,  enjoyed  themselves  there  in  great 
comfort  and  quietude,  until  Jos  presently  jomed  them.  Nor  was  he  the 
only  companion  they  found  here.  As  they  were  coming  into  the  Hotel 
from  a  sea-side  walk  one  afternoon,  on  whom  should  they  light  but 
Bebeoca  and  her  husband.  The  recognition  was  immediate.  Eebecca 
flew  into  the  arms  of  her  dearest  friend.  Crawley  and  Osborne  shook 
hands  together  cordially  enough :  and  Becky,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
hours,  found  means  to  make  the  latter  forget  that  little  unpleasant  passage 
of  words  which  had  happened  between  them.  '*  Do  you  remember  the 
last  time  we  met  at  Miss  Crawley's,  when  I  was  so  rude  to  you,  dear 
Captain  Osborne?  I  thought  you  seemed  careless  about  dear  Ainelia. 
It  was  that  made  me  angrv :  and  so  pert :  and  so  unkind :  and  so  un- 
grateful. Do  forgive  me !  Bebecca  said,  and  she  held  out  her  hand  with 
so  frank  and  winning  a  grace,  that  Osborne  could  not  but  take  it.  By 
humbly  and  frankly  acbiowledging  yourself  to  be  in  the  wrong,  there  is 
no  knowing,  my  son,  what  good  you  may  do.  I  knew  once  a  gentleman, 
and  Tcry  worthy  practitioner  in  Vanity  Fair,  who  used  to  do  little  wroi^ 
to  his  neighbours  on  purpose,  and  in  order  to  apologise  for  them  in  an 
open  and  manly  way  afterwards — and  what  ensued  P  My  friend  Crocky 
Doyle  was  liked  everywhere,  and  deemed  to  be  rather  impetiMnu — ^but  the 
honestest  fellow.  Becky's  humility  passed  for  ainoerity  with  George 
Osborne. 

These  two  young  couples  had  plenty  of  tales  to  relate  to  each  other. 
The  marriages  of  either  were  discussed ;  and  their  prospects  in  life  can- 
vassed with  the  greatest  frankness  and  interest  on  both  sides.  Greorge's 
marriage  was  to  be  made  known  to  his  father  by  his  friend  Captain 
Dobbin ;  and  young  Osborne  trembled  rather  for  the  result  of  that  com- 
munication. Miss  Crawley,  on  whom  all  Bawdon's  hopes  depended, 
still  held  out.  Unable  to  make  an  entry  into  her  house  in  Park  Lane, 
her  affectionate  nephew  and  niece  had  followed  her  to  Brighton,  where 
they  had  emissaries  continually  planted  at  her  door. 

"  I  wish  you  could  see  some  of  Eawdon's  friends  who  are  always  about 
our  door,"  Bebecca  said,  laughing.  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  dun,  my  dear ; 
or  a  bailiff  and  his  man  P  Two  of  the  abominable  wretches  watched  all 
last  week  at  the  greengrocer's  opposite,  and  we  could  not  get  away  until 
Sunday.    If  aunty  does  not  relent,  what  shall  we  do  P" 

BawdoDy  with  roars  of  laughter,  related  a  dozen  amusing  anecdotes 
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of  his  duns,  and  Eebecca's  adroit  treatment  of  them.  He  vowed  with 
a  great  oath,  that  there  was  no  woman  in  Europa  who  conkL  talk  a  <»q- 
ditor  over  as  she  oould.  Almost  immediately  after  their  marriage,  her 
practice  had  begun,  and  her  husband  found  the  immense  value  of  such  & 
wife.  They  had  credit  in  plenty,  but  they  had  bills  also  in  abundance,, 
and  laboured  under  a  scarcity  of  ready  money.  Did  these  debt-diiEculties 
affect  Eawdon's  good  spirits?  No.  Everybody  in'  Vanity  Fair  must 
have  remarked  how  well  those  live  who  are  comfortably  and  thoroughly  in- 
debt :  how  they  deny  themselves  nothing*;  h'ow  jolly  and  easy  they  are  iit 
their  minds.  Eawdon  and  his  wife  had  tlie  very  best  apartments  at  the 
inn-  at  Brighton ;  the  landlord,  as  he  brought  in  the  first  dish^  bowed  before 
them  as  to  his  greatest  customers :  and  Bawdon  abused  the  dinners  and 
wine  with  an  audacity  which  no  gratidee  in  the  land  could  surpass.  Long 
custom,  a  manly  appearance,  faultless  boots  and  clothes,  and  a  happy 
fierceness  of  manner,  wiU  oflenhelp  a  man  as  much  as  a  great  balance  at 
the  banker's. 

The  two  wedding  parties  met  constantly  m  each  other's  apartments. 
After  two  or  three  nights  the  gentliemen  of  an  evening  had  a  little  picquet, 
as  their  wives  sate  and  chatted  apart.  This  pastime,  and  the  alrrival  oF 
Jos  Sedley,  who  made  his  appearance  in  his  grand  open  carriage,  and  who 
played  a  few  games  at  billiards  with  Captain  Crawley,  replenished  Eaw- 
don's  purse  somewhat,  and  gave  him  the  benefit  of  that  ready  money  for 
which  the  greatest  spirits  are  sometimes  at  a  stand-still. 

So  the  three  gentlemen  walked  down  to  see  the  Lightning  coaoh  come 
in.  Punctual  to  the  minute,  the  coach  crowded  inside  and  out,  the  guard 
blowing  his  accustomed  tune  on  the  horn — ^the  Lightning  came  tearing 
down  the  street,  and  pulled  up  at  the  coach-office. 

"  HuUo  !*  there 's  old  Dobbin,"  George  cried,  quite  delighted  to  see 
his  old  friend  perched  on  the  roof ;  and-  whose  promised  visit  to  Brighton 
had  been  delayed  until  now.  "  How  ai-e  you,  old  fellow  ?  Glad  you're 
come  down.  Emmy  '11  be  delighted  to  see  you,"  Ofeborne  swd,  shaking 
his  comrade  warmly  by  the  hand  as  soon  as  his  descent  from  the  vehicle 
was  effected — and  then  he  added,  in  a  lower  and  agitated  voice,  "  What 's 
the  news.  Have  you  been  in  Eussell  Square  P  What  does  the  governor 
say  ?     Tell  me  everything." 

Dobbin  looked  very  pale  and  grave.  "  I've  seen  your  father,"  said  he. 
"  How 's  Amelia — IVfrs.  George  ?  I'll  tell  you  all  tte  news  presently ;  but 
1  've  brought  the  great  news  of  all :  and  that  is — ** 

"  Out  with  it,  old  fellow,"  George  said. 

"We're  ordered  to  Belgium.  All  the  army  goes— Guards  and  all. 
Heavytop's  got  the  gout,  and  is  mad  at  not  being  able  to  move.  O'Dowd 
goes  in  command,  and  we  embark  from  Chatham  next  week." 

This  news  of  war  could  not  but  come  with  a  shock  upon  our  lovers,  and 
caused  all  these  gentlemen  to  look  very  serious. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

CAPTAIN   DODBIN    FBOC£EDS    ON   HIS   CANVASS.' 

HAT  is  the  secret  mesmerism  which 
friendship  possesses,  an  dunder  the 
operatioa  of  which  a  peison  ordi-  • 
narily  sluggish,  or  cold,  or  timid, 
becomes  wise,  Bctire,  and  resolute, 
in  another's  behalf?  As  Alexis, 
after  a  few  passes  from  Dr.  Elliot- 
son,  despises  pain,  reads  with  the 
back  of  his  head,  sees  miles  off, 
looks  into  next  week,  and  per- 
forms other  wonders,  of  which,  in 
his  own  private  normal  condition, 
he  is  quite  incapable ;  so  you  see, 
in  the  affairs  of  the  worid  atd 
under  the  magnetism  of  friend- 
ship, the  modest  man  become 
bold,  the  shy  confident,  the  lazy 
,^^^^____  -  -  actiTe,  or  the  impetuous  prudent 

and  peaceful.  What  is  it,  on  the  ' 
other  hand,  that  makes  the  lawyer  ' 
etchewhia  owncause,andcalliuhi3leBmedhrotherasanadTiBerP  And  what 
canses  the  doctor,  when  aUmg,  to  send  for  his  riral,  and  not  sit  down  and  . 
examine  his  own  tongue  in  the  chimney  glass,  or  write  his  own  prescrip- 
tion at  Ilia  study  table  ?  I  throw  out  these  queries  for  intelligent  readers 
to  answer,  who  know,  at  once,  how  credulous  we  are,  and  how  sceptical, 
trow  soft  and  how  obstinate,  how  firm  for  others  and  how  diffident  about 
oorselves :  meanwhile  it  is  certain  that  out  friend  William  Dobbin,  mho 
was  personally  of  so  complying  a  disposition  that  if  his  parents  had  pressed 
him  much,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  stepped  down  into  the  kitchen 
and  married  the  cook,  and  who,  to  fiirther  his  own  interests,  would  have 
foond  the  most  insuperable  difficulty  in  walking  across  the  street,  found 
himself  as  busy  and  eager  in  the  conduct  oi  Qeoi|;e  Osborne's  afilairs,  as 
the  most  selfish  tat-tioian  could  be  in  the  pursuit  of  Ma  own. 

Whilst  our  friend  George  and  his  young  wife  were  enjoying  the  first 
blnshing  days  of  the  hon^moon  at  Brighton,  honest  William  was  left  as 
Oeorge's  plenipotentiary  in  London,  to  transact  all  the  buainess  pari:  of  the 
marriage.  His  duty  it  was  to  calluponoldSedley  andhis  wife,andto  keep 
the  former  in  good  humour ;  to  draw  Jos  and  his  brother-in-law  nearer 
t<^ther,  so  that  Joe's  position  and  dignity,  as  collector  of  Boggljwollah, 
night  compensate  for  Ida  Other's  loss  of  station,  and  tend  to  reconiale 
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old  Osborne  to  the  alliance :  and  finally,  to  conununicate  it  to  the  latter 
in  such  a  way  as  should  least  irritate  the  old  gentleman. 

Now,  before  he  faced  the  head  of  the  Osborne  house  with  the  news 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  tell,  Dobbin  bethought  him  that  it  would  be 
politic  to  make  friends  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  and,  if  possible,  have  the 
ladies  on  his  side.  They  can't  be  angry  in  their  heiuis,  thought  he.  No 
woman  ever  was  really  angry  at  a  romantic  marriage.  A  little  crying  out, 
and  they  must  come  round  to  their  brother ;  when  the  three  of  us  will  lay 
siege  to  old  Mr.  Osborne.  So  this  Machiavellian  captain  of  infantry  cast 
about  hi^L  fcnr  some  happy  means  ae  stratagem  by  whijji  he  c&vld  gently 
and  gradxiaUy  bring  the  Miss  Osbomes  to  a  knowledge  q£  their  brother's 
secret. 

By  a  little  iaqaiiy  regairdiBg  his  mother's  engag(eflients»  k*  was  pretty 
soon  able  to  find  out  by  whom  of  her  ladyship's  fiieadi  pvtKs  were  given 
at  that  season ;  where  he  wookl  be  likely  to  meet  Obbome^s  ssters ;  and, 
though  he  had  that  abhorreucfr  of  routs  anil  evoiBg  parties,  whJHi  many 
sensible  mien,  alas,  entertam^  he  soon  found  ese  irhien  the  Miss  Osbomes 
were  to  be  present.  Making  his  appearance  at  tie  ball,  where  he  danced 
a  couple  of  sets  with  bath  oi  them,  and  was  prodigiouai^f  polite,  he 
aetually  had  the  oovage  to  aik  Miss  Osborne  for  a  few  mnutea' conversa- 
tion at  an  eai^  boor  the  next  day,  when  he  had,  he  said,,  to  GOBimimicate 
to  hey  news  of  the  Tszy  greatest  mterest. 

What  was  it  that  aude  her  start  back,  and  gaze  upon  kim  for  a  moment, 
and  then  on  Hhs  giosad  at  her  feet,  and  naike  as  if  she  would  faint  on  his 
arm,  had  he  not  by  opportanely  treading  on  her  toea^  faumtght  the  young 
lady  hack  to  setf-control  ?  Why  was  she  so  violently  qgitated  at  Dob- 
bin's request  P  This  can  never  be  known.  But  when  he  came  the  next 
day,  Maria  was  not  in  the  drawing-room  with  her  sister,  and  Miss  Wirt 
went  off  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  the  latter,  and  the  Captain  and  Miss 
Osborne  were  1^  together.  They  were  both  so  silent  tkit  the  tick-tock 
of  th&Baciifice  of  Iplogeiiia  ck)ck  on  the  mantel-pieee  became  quite  rudely 
^ttdible. 

''  What  a  nice  party  it  was  last  night,"  Miss  Osborne  at  length  began, 
encouragingly;  ^and — and  how  yoa'  re  improved  in  your  danciBg>  Cap- 
tarn  Dobbm.  Buar^y  somebody  has  taoght  you»"  she  added»  with  amiabfe 
archness. 

"  Yoa  should  see  me  dattee  a  reel  with  Mrs.  Mi^or  0*Dowd  of  o^ira ; 
and  a  jig*-— did  yon  ever  see  a  jig  ?  But  I  think  anybody  could  danee 
with  yoUj  Miss  Osborne,  who  dance  so-  welL" 

"  Is  the  Mail's  lady  young  aad  beantiful  ?  Captain,^'  the  fair  ques- 
tioner continued.  ^  Ah,  what  a  terribte  thing  it  must  be  to  be  a  soliHer's 
wife  1  I  wonder  they  have  any  ^iriks  to  danee,  and  in  these  dreadhd 
times  of  war  too  \  O  Captain  Dobbin,  I  tremble  sometimes  whoi  I  think 
of  our  deaiest  Gteotge,  sad  the  dangers  of  the  poor  soldior.  Are  there 
many  married  Miten  of  the  — ^th,  Captaiii  Dobbin  ?" 

"Upon  my  woid^sJw's  playing. her  hand  rather  too  opesvly^"  Misa 
Wirt  thought  r  hot  this  dbservatioa  is  merely  pacenthetic^  and  was  noi 
heard  thvongh  the  orevice  of  the  door  at  whidi  the  governess  uttered  it. 

'*  One  of  ouor  yvung  men  is  ^ist  muried^"  Dobbin  said,  now  eoms^  ta 
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the  point.     "  It  was  a  very  old  attachmeBt,  and  the  young  couple  are  as 
poor  as  church  uHce/' 

"  O,  kow  delightful !  O,  hov  romantic ! "  Miss  Osborne  cried,  as  the 
Captain  said  **old  attaehmenf  and  "poor.**  Her  sympathy  encouraged 
him. 

"The  finest  young  fellow  in  the  regiment,**  he  continued.  "Not  a 
braver  or  handsomer  officer  in  the  army ;  and  such  a  charming  wife !  How 
you  would  like  her;  how  you  will  like  her  when  you  know  her.  Miss 
Osborne."  The  young  lady  thought  the  actual  moment  had  arrived,  and 
that  Dobbin's  nervousness  which  now  came  on  and  was  visible  in  many 
twitchings  of  his  face,  in  his  manner  of  beating  the  ground  with  his  great 
feet,  in  the  rapid  buttoning  and  unbuttoning  of  his  frock-coat,  &c. — Miss 
Osborne,  I  say,  thought  that  when  he  had  given  himself  a  little  air,  he 
would  unbosom  himself  entirely,  and  prepared  eagerly  to  listen.  And  the 
clock,  in  the  ahar  on  which  Iphigenia  was  situated,  beginning,  after  a  pre- 
paratoiy  convulsion,  to  toll  twelve,  the  mere  tolling  seemed  as  if  it 
would  last  until  one — so  prolonged  was  the  knell  to  the  anxious  spinster. 

"  But  it 's  not  about  marriage  that  I  came  to  speak — ^that  is  that  mar* 
riage — ^that  is — no,  I  mean — ^my  dear  Miss  Osborne,  it 's  about  our  dear 
friend  George/*  Dobbin  said. 

"  About  Greorge  P  '*  she  said  in  a  tone  so  discomfited  that  Maria  and 
Miss  Wirt  laughed  at  the  other  side  of  the  door,  and  even  that  abandoned 
wretch  of  a  Dobbin  Mi  inclined  to  smile  himself;  for  he  was  not  altogether 
unconscious  of  the  state  of  affairs;  Greorge  having  often  bantered  him  grace- 
fully and  said  "  Hang  it.  Will,  why  don't  you  take  old  Polly  ?  She  'U  have 
you  if  you  ask  her.     I  '11  bet  you  five  to  two  she  will.*' 

"  Yes,  about  Greorge,  then,*'  he  continued.  "  There  has  been  a  differ- 
ence between  him  and  Mr.  Osborne.  And  I  regard  him  so  much — ^for  you 
know  we  have  been  like  brothers — that  I  hope  and  pray  the  quarrel  may 
be  settled.  We  must  go  abroad.  Miss  Osborne.  We  may  be  ordered  off 
at  a  day's  waming.  Who  knows  what  may  happen  in  the  campaign  ? 
Don't  be  agitated,  dear  Miss  Osborne ;  and  those  two  at  least  should  part 
friends." 

"There  has  been  no  quarrel.  Captain  Dobbin,  except  a  little  usua 
scene  with  papa,'*  the  lady  said.  "  We  are  expecting  George  back  daily. 
What  papa  wanted  was  only  for  his  good.  He  has  but  to  come  back,  and 
I  'm  sure  all  will  be  well ;  and  dear  Rhoda,  who  went  aw«y  from  here  in 
sad  sad  anger,  I  know  will  forgive  him.  Woman  forgives  but  too  readily. 
Captain.** 

"  Such  an  angel  as  you  I  am  sere  would,"  Mr.  Dobbin  said,  with  atro- 
cious astuteness.  "  And  no  man  can  pardon  himself  for  giving  a  woman 
pain.     What  would  you  feel,  if  a  man  were  ftdthless  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  should  perish-—!  should  throw  myself  out  of  window — I  should 
take  poison — I  should  pine  and  die.  I  know  I  sheuM,**  Miss  cried,  who 
had  nevertheless  gone  through  one  or  two  affairs  of  the  heart  without  any 
idea  of  suicide. 

"  And  there  are  others,**  Dobbin  continued,  "  as  true  and  as  kind- 
hearted  as  yourself.  I  *m  not  speaking  about  the  West  India  heiress, 
Miss  Osborne,  bnt  about  a  pocMr  goA  whom  George  once  loved,  and  who 
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was  bred  from  her  cliildhood  to  think  of  nobody  but  him.  I  've  seen  her 
in  her  poverty  uncomplaining,  broken-hearted,  without  a  fault.  It  is  of 
Miss  Sedley  I  speak.  Dear  Miss  Osborne,  can  your  generous  heart  quar- 
rel with  your  brother  for  being  faithful  to  her?  Could  his  own  conscience 
ever  forgive  him  if  he  deserted  her?  Be  her  friend — she  always  loved 
you — and — and  I  am  come  here  charged  by  George  to  tell  you  that  he 
holds  his  engagement  to  her  as  the  most  sacred  duty  he  has ;  and  to 
entreat  youy  at  least,  to  be  on  his  side." 

When  any  strong  emotion  took  possession  of  jVIr.  Dobbin,  and  after  the 
first  word  or  two  of  hesitation,  he  could  speak  with  perfect  fluency,  and  it 
was  evident  that  his  eloquence  on  this  occasion  made  some  impression 
upon  the  lady  whom  he  addressed. 

"Well,"  said  she,  "this  is — most  surprising — ^most  painful — ^most 
extraordinary — what  will  Papa  say  ? — ^that  George  should  fling  away  such 
a  superb  establishment  as  was  offered  to  him, — ^but  at  any  rate  he  has 
found  a  very  brave  champion  in  you,  Captain  Dobbin.  It  is  of  no  use, 
however,"  she  continued,  after  a  pause,  "  I  feel  for  poor  Miss  Sedley,  most 
certainly — ^most  sincerely  you  know.  We  never  thought  the  match  a 
good  one,  though  we  were  always  very  kind  to  her  here — ^very.  But 
Papa  will  never  consent,  I  am  sure.  And  a  well  brought  up  young  woman 
you  know, — ^with  a  well  regulated  mind  must — George  must  give  her  up, 
dear  Captain  Dobbin,  indeed  he  must."  ' 

"  Ought  a  man  to  give  up  the  woman  he  loved,  just  when  misfortune 
befel  her  ?  "  Dobbin  said,  holding  out  his  hand.  "  Dear  Miss  Osborne  1 
is  this  the  counsel  I  hear  from  y<m?  My  dear  young  lady  1  you  must 
befriend  her.  He  can't  give  her  up.  He  must  not  give  her  up.  Would 
a  man,  think  you,  give  you  up  if  you  were  poor  ?  " 

This  adroit  question  touched  the  heart  of  Miss  Jane  Osborne  not  a 
little.  "  I  don't  know  whether  we  poor  girls  ought  to  believe  what  you 
men  say,  Captain,"  she  said.  "There  is  that  in  woman's  tenderness 
Vhich  induces  her  to  believe  too  easily.  I  'm  afraid  you  are  cruel  cruel 
deceivers," — ^and  Dobbin  certainly  thought  he  felt  a  pressure  of  the  hand 
which  Miss  Osborne  had  extended  to  him. 

He  dropped  it  in  some  alarm.  "Deceivers!"  said  he.  "No,  dear 
Miss  Osborne,  all  men  are  not ;  your  brother  is  not ;  George  has  loved 
Amelia  Sedley  ever  since  they  were  children ;  no  wealth  would  make  him 
marry  any  but  her.  Ought  he  to  forsake  her  ?  Would  you  counsel  him 
to  do  so?" 

What  could  Miss  Jane  say  to  such  a  question,  and  with  her  own  peculiar 
views  ?  She  could  not  answer  it,  so  she  parried  it  by  saying,  "  Well,  if 
you  are  not  a  deceiver,  at  least  you  are  very  romantic; "  and  Captain 
William  let  this  observation  pass  without  challenge. . 

At  length  when,  by  the  help  of  farther  polite  speeches,  he  deemed 
that  Miss  Osborne  was  sufliciently  prepared  to  receive  the  whole  news,  he 
poured  it  into  her  ear.  "  George  could  not  give  up  Amelia — George  was 
married  to  her" — and  then  he  related  the  circumstances  of  the  marriage 
as  we  know  them  already,  how  the  poor  gii*l  would  have  died  had  not  her 
lover  kept  his  faith :  how  Old  Sedley  had  refused  all  consent  to  the  match, 
and  a  licence  had  been  got :  and  Jos  Sedley  had  come  from  Cheltenham 
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to  give  away  the  bride :  how  they  had  gone  to  Brighton  in  Jos's  chariot- 
and-four  to  pass  the  honey-moon:  and  how  George  counted  on  his  dear 
kind  sisters  to  befriend  him  with  their  father,  as  women — ^so  true  and  tender 
as  they  were — assuredly  would  do.  And  so,  asking  permission  (readily 
granted)  to  see  her  again,  and  rightly  conjecturing  that  the  news  he  had 
brought  would  be  told  in  the  next  five  minutes  to  the  other  ladies,  Captain 
Dobbin  made  his  bow  and  took  his  leave. 

He  was  scarcely  out  of  the  house,  when  Miss  Maria  and  Miss  Wirt 
rushed  in  to  Miss  Osborne,  and  the  whole  wonderful  secret  was  imparted 
to  them  by  that  lady.  To  do  them  justice,  neither  of  the  sisters  were 
very  much  displeased.  There  is  something  about  a  runaway  match  with 
which  few  ladies  can  be  seriously  angry,  and  Amelia  rather  rose  in  their 
estimation,  from  the  spirit  which  she  had  displayed  in  consenting  to  the 
union.  As  they  debated  the  story,  and  prattled  about  it,  and  wondered 
what  Papa  would  do  and  say,  came  a  loud  knock,  as  of  an  avenging 
thunder-clap,  at  the  door,  which  made  these  conspirators  start.  It  must 
be  Papa,  they  thought.  But  it  was  not  he.  It  was  only  Mr.  Frederick 
Bullock,  who  had  come  from  the  dty  according  to  appointment,  to  conduct 
the  ladies  to  a  flower-show. 

This  gentleman,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  not  kept  long  in  ignorance  of 
the  secret.  But  his  face,  when  he  heard  it,  showed  an  amazement  which 
was  very  different  to  that  look  of  sentimental  wonder  which  the  counte- 
nances of  the  sisters  wore.  Mr.  Bullock  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a 
junior  partner  of  a  wealthy  firm.  He  knew  what  money  was,  and  the 
value  of  it:  and  a  delightfol  throb  of  expectation  lighted  up  his  little  eyes, 
and  caused  him  to  smile  on  his  Maria,  as  he  thought  that  oy  this  piece  of 
folly  of  Mr.  George's  she  might  be  worth  thirty  thousand  pounds  more 
than  he  had  ever  hoped  to  get  with  her. 

"  Gad !  Jane,"  said  he,  surveying  even  the  elder  sister  with  some  interest, 
"  Eels  will  be  sorry  he  cried  off.    You  may  be  a  fifty  thousand  pounder  yet.** 

The  sisters  had  never  thought  of  the  money  question  up  to  that 
moment,  but  Fred  Bullock  bantered  them  with  graceful  gaiety  about  it 
during  their  forenoon's  excursion  ;  and  they  had  risen  not  a  little  in  their 
own  esteem  by  the  time  when,  the  morning  amusement  over,  they  drove 
back  to  dinner.  And  do  not  let  my  respected  reader  exclaim  against  this 
selfishness  as  unnatural.  It  was  but  this  present  morning,  as  he  rode  on 
the  omnibus  from  Bichmond;  while  it  changed  horses,  this  present 
chronicler,  being  on  the  roof,  marked  three  little  children  playing  in  a 
puddle  below,  very  dirty  and  friendly  and  happy.  To  these  three  pre- 
sently came  another  little  one.  *'  Polly"  says  she,  "  your  mter'8  got  a 
penny,"  At  which  the  children  got  up  from  the  puddle  instantly,  and 
ran  off  to  pay  their  court  to  Peggy.  And  as  the  omnibus  drove  off  I 
saw  Peggy  with  the  infantine  procession  at  her  tail,  marching  with  great 
dignity  towards  the  stall  of  a  neighbouring  lollipop-woman. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

IN   WHICH   MB.    OSBOBNI   TAKES  SOWS   THE   FAMILY   BIBLE. 

.'-  ^^^~v-      ^^  O  liavjng  prepBred  tte  sisters,  Dobbin  Lnst- 

ened  away  to  the  City  to  perform  the  rest 

and  more  difficult  part  of  the  task  whidi 

he  had  undertalceo.     The  idea  of  facing  old 

Oabome  rendered  him  not  a.  little  nervous, 

and  more  than  once  he  thought  of  leaviog  the 

young    ladioa   to    communicate   tLe  ecci'et, 

which,  as  lie  was  aware,  they  could  not  long 

t  retain-   But  he  had  promised  to  rgrart  to 

George  upon  the  mamier  in  which  the  elder 

1  Osborne  bore  the  intdligencej  w>  going  into 

i  the  City  to  the  paternal  counting-huise  in 

I  Thames  Street,  he  despatched  thence  a  note 

1  to  Mr.  Osborne  be^in^  for  a  half-houi's 

conversation  relative  to  the  affairs  of  his  son 

George.    Dobbin's  mesaenger  returned  from  Mr.   Osborne's  house  of 

business,  with  the  compliments  of  the  latter,  who  would  be  very  happy 

to  see  the  Captain  immediately,  and  away  accordingly  Dobbin  went  to 

confront  him. 

The  C^tain,  with  a  half-guilty  secret  to  confess,  and  with  the  prospect 
of  a  painful  and  stormy  interview  before  him,  entered  Mr.  Osborne  s  offices 
with  a  most  dismal  countenance  and  abaahed  gait,  and.  passing  through 
the  outer  room  where  Mr.  Chq)per  presided,  was  greeted  by  that  func- 
tionary from  his  desk  with  a  waggisti  air  which  farther  discomfited  him, 
Mr.  Cheaper  winked  and  nodded  and  pointed  his  pen  towards  his  patron's 
door,  and  said,  "  Ton  '11  find  the  governor  all  right,"  with  the  most  pro- 
voking good  humour. 

Osborne  rose  too,  and  sbook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  How 
do,  my  dear  boy  ?"  with  a  cordiality  that  made  poor  George's  ambassador 
feel  doubly  guilty.  His  hand  lay  as  if  dead  in  the  old  gentleman's  grasp. 
He  felt  that  he,  Dobbin,  was  nore  or  less  the  cause  of  all  that  had 
happened.  It  was  he  had  brought  back  George  to  Amelia  j  it  was  he  had 
applauded,  encouraged,  traasacted  almost  the  marriage  which  ke  was 
come  to  reveal  to  George's  fother :  and  the  latter  was  receiving  him  witli 
smfles  of  welcome ;  pattii^  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  eaUing  him 
"Dobbin,  my  dear  boy."  The  envoy  had  indeed  good  reason  to  hang 
his  head. 

Osborne  fully  believed  that  Dobbin  had  come  to  announce  his  son's 
sorreuder.  Mr.  Chopper  and  his  principal  were  talking  over  the  matter 
between  Geo^e  and  his  father,  at  the  very  moment  when  Dobbin's 
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Bwssenger  srrired.  Botk  agreed  thai  George  wtis  sending  in  his  submis- 
^OQ.  Both  had  been  opectmg  it  for  some  days — and  "  Lord  1  Chopper, 
what  a  marriage  we  'H  have,"  Mr.  Osborne  said  to  his  derk,  snapping  his 
big  fingers,  and  jinking  all  the  guineas  and  shillings  in  his  great  pockets 
as  he  eyed  his  subordinate  with  a  look  of  triian|^. 

With  similar  operatioBS  conducted  in  both  pockets,  and  a  knowing  jolly 
air,  Osborne  i&om  his  chair  regarded  Dobbin  seated  blank  and  silent 
opposite  to  him.  "  What  a  bumpkin  he  is  for  a  Captm  in  the  army,"  old 
Osborne  thought.  ^'I  wonder  George  hasn't  taught  him  better  manners." 

At  last  Dobbin  summoned  courage  to  begin.  '^  Sk,"  said  he,  "  I  've 
brought  you  some  very  grave  news.  I  have  been  at  the  Horse  Gruards 
this  morning,  and  there's  no  doubt  that  our  regiment  will  be  ordered 
abroad,  and  on  its  way  to  Belgium  before  the  week  is  over.  And  you 
know,  Sir,  that  we  sha'nt  be  home  again  before  a  tusde  which  may  be  fatal 
to  many  of  us." 

Osborne  looked  grave.    "  My  s ^  the  regiment  will  do  its  duty,  Sir, 

I  daresay,"  he  said. 

"  The  French  are  very  strong,  Sir,"  Dobbin  went  on.  "  The  Russians 
and  Austrians  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  can  bring  their  troops  down. 
We  shall  have  the  first  of  the  fight,  Sir ;  and  depend  on  it  Boney  will 
take  care  that  it  shall  be  a  hard  one." 

"What  are  you  driving  at,  Dobbin,"  his  interlocutor  said,  imeasy 
and  with  a  scowl.  **  I  suppose  no  Briton's  afraid  of  any  d French- 
man, hay?" 

**  I  only  mean,  that  before  we  go,  and  considering  the  great  and  certain 
risk  that  hangs  over  every  one  of  us — if  there  are  any  diferenoes  between 
you  and  George — it  would  be  as  well.  Sir,  that — ^that  you  should  shake 
hands :  wouldn't  it?  Should  anything  happen  to  him,  I  think  you  would 
2iever  forgive  yourself  if  you  hadn't  parted  in  charity." 

As  he  said  this,  poor  William  Dobbin  blushed  crimson,  and  felt  and 
owned  that  he  himself  was  a  traitor.  But  for  him,  perhaps,  this  sevenmce 
need  never  have  taken  place.  Why  had  not  George's  marriage  been 
delayed  P  What  call  was  there  to  press  it  on  so  eagerly?  He  felt  that 
George  would  have  parted  from  Amelia  at  any  rate  without  a  mortal  pang. 
Amelia,  too,  mipht  have  recovered  the  shook  of  lodng  him.  It  was  his 
•counsel  had  brought  about  this  marriage,  and  all  that  was  to  ensue  from 
it.  And  why  was  it  ?  Because  he  loved  her  so  much  that  he  could  not 
bear  to  see  her  unhappy :  or  because  his  own  sufFerings  of  suspense  were 
so  uneodnraHe  that  he  was  glad  to  crush  them  at  (moe — as  we  hasten  a 
funeral  alter  a  death,  or,  when  a  separation  from  those  we  love  is  immi- 
nent, cannot  rest  until  the  parting  be  over. 

"You  are  a  good  fellow,  William,"  said  Mr.  Osborne  in  a  softened  voice; 
'*  and  me  and  George  shouldn't  part  in  anger,  that  is  true.  Look  here. 
I  've  done  for  him  as  much  as  any  father  ever  did.  He 's  had  three  times 
as  much  money  from  me,  as  I  warrant  your  father  ever  gave  you.  But  I 
don't  brag  about  that.  How  I've  toiled  for  him,  and  worked  and  employed 
my  talents  and  energy,  /  won't  say.  A^  Chopper.  Ask  himself.  Ask  the 
City  of  Loudon.  Well,  I  propose  to  him  such  a  marriage  as  any  nobleman 
in  the  kmd  might  be  proud  of— the  only  thing  in  lifo  I  ever  asked  him — 
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and  he  refuses  me.  Am  /  wrong ?  Is  the  quarrel  of  my  making?.  What 
do  I  seek  but  his  good,  for  which  I've  been  toiling  like  a  convict  ever  since* 
he  was  born  ?  Nobody  can  say  there 's  anything  selfish  in  me.  Let  him 
come  back.  I  say,  here 's  my  hand.  I  say,  forget  and  forgive.  As  for 
marrying  now,  it 's  out  of  the  question.  Let  him  and  Miss  S.  make  it  up, 
and  make  out  the  marriage  afterwards,  when  he  comes  back  a  Colonel;  for 

he  shall  be  a  Colonel,  by  G he  shall,  if  money  can  do  it.     I'm  glad 

you've  brought  him  round,  I  know  it 's  you  Dobbin.  Yott  *ve  took  him 
out  of  many  a  scrape  before.  Let  him  come.  1  shan't  be  hard.  Conie 
along,  and  dine  in  Bussell  Square  to-day :  both  of  you.  The  old  shop, 
the  old  hour.     You  *11  find  a  neck  of  venison,  and  no  questions  asked." 

This  praise  and  confidence  smote  Dobbin's  heart  very  keenly.  Every 
moment  the  colloquy  continued  in  this  tone,  he  felt  more  and  more  ^iilty» 
**  Sb,"  said  he,  "  I  fear  you  deceive  yourself.  I  am  sure  you  do.  George 
is  much  too  high-minded  a  man  ever  to  marry  for  money.  A  threat  oii 
your  part  that  you  would  disinherit  him  in  case  of  disobedience  would 
only  be  followed  by  resistance  on  his." 

"  Why,  hang  it,  man,  you  don't  call  offering  him  eight  or  ten  thousand 
a  year,  threatening  him?"  Mr.  Osborne  said,  with  still  provoking  good 
humom\  "  'Gad,  if  Miss  S.  will  have  me,  I  'm  her  man.  /  aint  par- 
ticular about  a  shade  or  so  of  tawny."  And  the  old  gentleman  gave  his. 
knowing  grin,  and  coarse  laugh. 

*'  You  forget.  Sir,  previous  engagements  into  which  Captain  Osborne 
had  entered,"  the  ambassador  said,  gravely. 

"  What  engagements  ?  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?  You  don't 
mean,"  Mr.  Osborne  continued,  gathering  wrath  and  astonishment  as  the 
thought  now  first  came  upon  him — ^you  don't  mean  that  he 's  such  a 

d fool  as  to  be  still  hankering  alter  that  swindling  old  bankrupt's 

daughter  ?  You  've  not  come  here  for  to  make  me  suppose  that  he  wants 
to  marry  her?    Marry  Aer,  that  w  a  good  one.     My  son  and  heir  marry 

a  beggar's  girl  out  of  a  gutter.    D him,  if  he  does,  let  him  buy  a 

broom  and  sweep  a  crossing.  She  was  always  dangling  and  ogling  after 
him,  I  recollect  now  \  and  I  've  no  doubt  she  was  put  on  by  her  old 
sharper  of  a  father." 

"  Mr.  Sedley  was  your  very  good  friend.  Sir,"  Dobbin  interpqsed,  almost 
pleased  at  finding  himself  growing  angry.  '*  Time  was  you  called  him 
better  names  than  rogue  and  swindler.  The  match  was  of  your  making. 
George  had  not  right  to  play  fast  and  loose— 
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'•  Fast  and  loose ! "  howled  out  old  Osborne.  "  Fast  and  loose !  Why, 
hang  me,  those  are  the  very  words  my  gentleman  used  himself  when  he 
gave  himself  airs,  last  Thursday  was  a  fortnight,  and  talked  about  the 
British  army  to  his  father  who  made  him. .  What,  it 's  you  who  have 
been  a  setting  of  him  up — ^is  it ?  and  my  service  to  you.  Captain,  It's- 
you  who  want  to  introduce  beggars  into  my  family.  Thank  you  for 
nothing,  Captain.  Marry  Iter  indeed — he,  he!  why  should  he?  I  warrant 
you  she'd  go  to  him  fast  enough  without." 

"  Sir,"  said  Dobbin,  starting  up  in  undisguised  anger ;  "  no  man  shaU 
abuse  that  lady  in  my  hearing,  and  you  least  of  all." 

"  0,  you  're  a  going  to  call  me  out,  are  you?    Stop,  let  me  ring  the 
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bell  for  pistols  for  two.  Mr.  George  sent  you  here  to  insult  lus  father, 
did  he  ?"  Osborne  said,  pulling  at  the  bell-^ord. 

"  Mr.  Osborne,"  said  Bobbin,  with  a  faltering  voice,  "it's  you  who  are 
insulting  the  best  creature  in  the  world.  You  had  best  spare  her.  Sir,  for 
she's  your  son's  wife." 

And  with  this,  feeling  that  he  could  say  no  more,  Dobbin  went  away, 
Osborne  sinking  back  in  his  chair^  and  looking  wildly  after  him.  A  clerk 
came  in,  obedient  to  the  bell ;  and  the  Captain  was  scarcely  out  of  the 
court  where  Mr.  Osborne's  offices  were,  when  Mr.  Chopper  the  chief  derk 
came  rushing  hatless  after  him. 

*'  For  God's  sake,  what  is  it  P"  Mr.  Chopper  said,  catching  the  Captain 
bv  the  skirt.  "  The  governor 's  in  a  fit.  What  has  Mr.  George  been 
doing?" 

"  He  married  Miss  Sedley  five  days  ago,"  Dobbin  replied.  "I  was  his 
groomsman,  Mr.  Chopper,  and  you  must  stand  his  friend." 

The  old  clerk  shook  his  head.  "  If  that's  your  news.  Captain,  it 's  bad. 
The  governor  will  never  forgive  him." 

Dobbin  begged  Chopper  to  report  progress  to  him  at  the  hotel  where 
he  was  stopping,  and  walked  off  moodily  westwards,  greatly  perturbed  as 
to  the  past  and  the  future. 

When  the  Russell  Square  family  came  to  dinner  that  evening,  they  found 
the  father  of  the  house  seated  in  his  usual  place,  but  with  that  air  of  gloom 
on  his  face,  which,  whenever  it  appeared  there,  kept  the  whole  cii*cle  silent. 
The  ladies  and  Mr,  Bullock  who  dined  with  them,  felt  that  the  news  had 
been  communicated  to  Mr.  Osborne.  His  dark  looks  affected  Mr.  Bullock 
so  far  as  to  render  him  still  and  quiet :  but  he  was  unusually  bland  and 
attentive  to  Miss  Maria,  by  whom  he  sat,  and  to  her  sister  presiding  at  the 
head  of  the  table. 

Miss  Wirt,  by  consequence,  was  alone  on  her  side  of  the  board,  a  gap 
being  left  between  her  and  Mss  Jane  Osborne.  Now  this  was  George's 
place  when  he  dined  at  home ;  and  his  cover,  as  we  said,  was  laid  for  him 
in  expectation  of  that  truant's  return.  Nothing  occurred  during  dinn^- 
time  except  smiling  Mr.  Frederic's  flagging  confidential  whispers,  and  the 
clinking  of  plate  and  china,  to  interrupt  the  silence  of  the  repast.  The 
servants  went  about  stealthily  doing  their  duty.  Mutes  at  funerals  could 
not  look  more  glum  than  the  domestics  of  Mr.  Osborne.  The  neck  of 
venison  of  which  he  had  invited  Dobbin  to  partake,  was  carved  by  him  in 
perfect  silence ;  but  his  own  share  went  away  almost  untasted,  though  he 
drank  much,  and  the  butler  assiduously  filled  his  glass. 

At  laist,  just  at  the  end  of  the  dinner,  his  eyes,  which  had  been  staring 
at  everybody  in  turn,  fixed  themselves  for  a  while  upon  the  plate  laid  for 
George.  He  pointed  to  it  presently  with  his  left  hand.  His  daughters 
looked  at  him  and  did  not  comprehend,  or  choose  to  comprehend,  the 
signal ;  nor  did  the  servants  at  furst  understand  it. 

"  Take  that  plate  away,"  at  last  he  said,  getting  up  with  an  oath — and 
with  this  pushing  his  chiur  back,  he  walked  into  his  own  room. 

Behind  Mr.  Osborne's  dining-room  was  the  usual  apartment  which  went 
in  his  house  by  the  name  of  the  study;  and  was  sacred  to  the  master  of 
the  house.    Hither  Mr.  Osborne  would  retire  of  a  Sunday  forenoon  when 
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not  miikded  to  go  to  churok;  and  liepe  pass  liie  morning  ia  bis  isrimaan. 
leather  chair,  reading  the  paper.  A  oouple  of  glazed  book^caaes  were  here, 
containing  standard  works  in  stout  gilt  bindings.  The  *^  Annual  Eegister," 
the  ''  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  "  Blair's  Sermons,"  and  ''  Hume  and  Bmol- 
let."  From  year's  end  to  year's  end  he  never  took  one  of  these  volumes 
from  the  shelf;  but  there  was  no  member  of  the  family  that  would  dare 
for  his  life  to  touch  one  of  the  books,  except  upon  those  rare  Sunday 
evenings  wh&i  there  was  no  dinner  party,  and  wh^  the  great  scarkt  Bible 
and  Prayer-book  were  taken  out  fr<»n  the  comer  wheze  they  stood  beside 
his  copy  of  the  Peerage,  and  the  servants  being  rung  up  to  t^e  dining  parr 
lonr,  Osborne  read  the  evening  service  to  his  £emiily  in  »  lo«d  grating 
pompous  voice.  No  m^nber  of  the  household,  child  or  domiestic,  ever 
entered  that  room  without  a  certain  tensor.  Here  he  checked  the  house- 
keeper's accounts,  and  overhauled  the  butler's  cellar-book.  Heaoe  he  oould 
command,  across  the  clean  gravel  court-yard,  the  back  entranoe  of  the 
stables  with  which  one  of  his  bells  communicated,  and  iflto  this  yard  the 
coachman  issued  from  his  premises  as  into  a  dodk,  and  Osborne  swore  at 
him  from  the  study  window.  Four  times  a  year  Miss  Wirt  ent^ed  this 
apartment  to  get  her  salary ;  and  his  daughters  to  receive  their  quart^ly 
dlowance.  George  as  a  boy  had  been  horsewhif^ed  in  this  room  many 
times ;  his  mother  sitting  siok  on  the  stair  listening  to  the  cuts  of  the 
whip.  The  boy  was  scarcely  ever  known  to  cxy  under  the  punidimcnt ; 
the  poor  woman  used  to  fondle  and  kiss  him  secretly,  and  give  him  money 
to  soothe  him  when  he  came  out. 

There  was  a  picture  of  the  family  over  the  maotel-piBoe,  removed  thither 
from  the  front  room  after  Mrs.  Osborne's  death — George  was  on  a  poney, 
the  elder  sister  holding  him  up  a  bunch  of  fk)wers ;  the  younger  led  by 
her  mother's  hand ;  all  with  red  cheeks  and  large  red  moutlis,  simpering 
on  each  other  in  the  approved  family-pcMrtrait  manner.  The  mother  lay 
under  ground  now,  long  since  forgotten — ^the  sisters  and  brother  had  a 
hundred  different  interests  of  their  own,  and,  familiar  still,  were  utterly 
estranged  from  each  other.  Some  few  score  of  years  afterwards,  when  all  the 
parties  represented  are  grown  old,  what  bitter  satire  there  is  in  those  flaunt- 
ing cliildish  family-portraits,  with  their  farce  of  sentiment  and  smiling  lies, 
and  innocence  so  adf-conscious  and  self-satisfied.  Osborne's  own  atatdy 
portrait,  with  that  of  his  great  silver  inkstand  and  arm-chair,  had  taken  the 
place  of  honour  in  the  dining-room,  vacated  by  the  family-piece. 

To  this  study  old  Osborne  retired  th^  greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  small 
party  whom  he  left.  When  Uie  servants  had  withdrawn,  they  b^gan  to 
talk  for  a  while  volubly  but  very  low ;  then  they  w^  up  stairs  quietly, 
Mr.  Bullock  accompanying  tliem  stealthily  on  his  cveaking  shoes.  He 
had  no  heart  to  sit  alone  drinking  wine,  and  so  dose  to  the  terrible  old 
gentleman  in  the  study  hard  at  hand. 

An  hour  at  least  after  dark,  the  butler,  not  having  received  any  sum- 
mons, ventured  to  tap  at  his  door  and  take  him  in  wax  candles  and  tea. 
The  master  of  the  house  sate  in  his  chair,  pretending  to  read  the  paper, 
and  when  the  servant,  pladng  the  lights  and  refireskmeat  on  the  table  by 
him,  retired,  Mr.  Osborne  got  up  and  locked  the  door  after  him.  Th^ 
time  there  was  no  mistaking  the  matter ;  all  thehousehoki  knew  that  some 
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^reat  catestropbe  was  going  to  bappea   wbidL  was  likely  dirdy  to 
afiect  Master  Gkoige. 

In  the  large  sliming  mahogany  escratoire  Mr.  Osborne  had  a  drawer 
especially  devx)ted  to  his  son's  BStm  and  papers.  Here  he  Ic^t  all  the 
dodunaQtis  relfttiag  to  him  ever  sinoe  he  had  been  a  boy :  here  were  his 
prize  eopy-books  and  drawing-books,  all  beaxing  George's  hand,  and  that 
of  the  master :  here  were  his  first  letters  in  large  round  hand  sending  his 
love  to  papa  and  mama,  and  eosveying  his  petitions  for  a  cake.  His  dear 
godpapa  Sedl^  was  naore  than  once  mezitioned  in  them.  Curses  quivered 
on  old  Osborne's  livid  lips,  and  horrid  hatred  and  disappointment  writhed 
in  his  heart,  as  loc^ng  through  some  of  these  papers  he  came  on  that  name. 
They  were  all  marked  and  dk)cketed,  and  tied  with  red  tape.  It  was — 
"From  Georgyy  requesting  5#.,  April  23, 18 — ;  answered,  April  25," — 
or  "Georgy  about  tf  poney,  October  18," — ^and  so  forth.  In  another 
packet  were  "  Dr.  S.'s  noconnts  " — **  G.'s  tailor's  bills  and  outfit,  drafts 
on  me  by  Q-.  Osborne,  jun."  &c., — his  letters  from  the  West  Indies — ^his 
agent's  letters,  and  the  newspapers  containing  his  commission :  here  was 
awhiphehad  when^a  boy,  andinapaper  a  locket  containing  his  hair, 
which  his  mother  used  to  wear. 

Tumifig  one  over  after  another,  and  musing  o^r  these  memorials,  the 
unhappy  man  passed  many  hours.  His  dearest  vanities,  ambitions,  hopes, 
had  all  been  here.  What  pride  he  had  in  his  boy !  He  was  the  hand- 
somest child  ever  seen.  £v^body  said  he  was  like  a  nobleman's  son. 
A  royal  princess  had  remarked  ham,  and  kissed  him,  and  asked  his  name 
in  Kew  Gardens.  What  city-man  could  show  such  another?  Could  a 
prinoe  have  been  better  cared  iforP  Anyliiing  that  money  could  buy  had 
been  his  sou's.  He  'osed  to  go  down  on  speech-days  with  four  horses 
and  new  liveries,  and  scatter  new  shilMngs  among  the  boys  at  the  school 
where  George  was :  when  he  went  with  George  to  the  depot  of  his  regi- 
ment, befose  the  boy  embarked  for  Canada,  he  gave  the  ofSoers  such  a 
dinner  as  the  Duke  of  York  mig^t  have  sat  down  to.  Had  he  ever 
refused  a  bill  when  Geoige  drew  one  ?  There  they  were — paid  without  a 
word.  Many  a  geoMral  in  the  army  couldnt  ride  the  horses  he  hod !  He 
had  the  child  bdore  his  eyes,  on  a  hundred  dififerent  days  when  he  remem- 
bered George — after  dinner,  when  he  used  to  come  in  as  bold  as  a  lord 
aokd  drink  off  his  glass  by  his  father's  side,  at  ike  head  of  the  table — on 
the  poney  at  Brighton,  when  he  deared  the  hedge  and  kept  up  with  the 
kantsmaa — on  the  day  when  he  was  presented  to  the  Prince  Regent  at 
the  lev«e,  when  aU  Saint  James's  couldn't  produce  a  finer  young  fellow. 
And  this,  this  was  the  end  of  all! — to  many  a  bankrupt  and  fly  in  the 
&ce  lof  duty  and  fortune!  Wh&i  hnmfliation  and  fury:  what  pangs 
of  sicfaening  rage,  balked  ambition  and  love ;  what  wounds  of  outraged 
vanity,  te&demess  even,  had  this  old  woridling  now  to  suffer  under ! 

Havnig  examined  l^ese  papers,  and  pondered  over  this  one  and  the 
•other,  in  that  bitterest  of  all  hdple^  woe,  with  which  miserable  men  think 
of  happy  past  times — George's  father  took  the  whole  of  the  documents  out 
•of  the  drawer  in  which  he  had  kept  them  so  long,  and  locked  them  into  a 
writn^-box,  which  he  tied  and  soded  with  his  seal  Then  he  opened  the 
book-case,  and  took  down  the  great  red  Bible  we  have  spoken  of — a 
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pompous  book,  seldom  looked  at,  and  sbimiig  all  over  with  gold.  There 
was  a  frontispiece  to  the  volume,  representing  Abraham  sacrificing  Isaac 
Here,  according  to  custom,  Osborne  had  recorded  on  the  fly-leaf,  and 
in  his  large  derk-like  hand,  the  dates  of  his  marriage  and  his  wife's 
death,  and  the  births  and  Christian  names  of  his  children.  Jane  came 
first,  then  George  Sedley  Osborne,  then  Maria  Frances,  and  the  days  of 
the  christening  of  each.  Taking  a  pen,  he  carefully  obliterated  George's 
names  from  the  page;  and  when  the  leaf  was  quite  dry,  restored  the 
Tolume  to  the  place  from  which  he  had  moved  it.  Then  he  took  a 
document  out  of  another  drawer,  where  his  own  private  papers  were  kept ; 
and  having  read  it,  crumpled  it  up  and  lighted  it  at  one  of  the  candles^ 
and  saw  it  bum  entii'ely  away  in  the  grate.  It  was  his  will;  which 
being  burned,  he  sate  down  and  wrote  off  a  letter,  and  rang  for  his  ser- 
vant, whom  he  charged  to  deliver  it  in  the  morfiing.  It  was  morning 
already :  as  he  went  up  to  bed,  the  whole  house  was  alight  with  the 
sunshine :  and  the  birds  were  singing  among  the  fresh  green  leaves  in 
Russell  Square. 

Anxious  to  keep  all  Mr.  Osborne's  family  and  dependants  in  good  humotir, 
and  to  make  as  many  friends  as  possible  for  George  in  his  hour  of  adversity, 
William  Dobbin,  who  knew  the  effect  which  good  dinners  and  good  wines 
have  upon  the  soul  of  man,  wrote  off  immediately  on  his  return  to  his  inn, 
the  most  hospitable  of  invitations  to  Thomas  Chopper,  Esquire,  begging 
that  gentleman  to  dine  with  him  at  the  Slaughter's  next  day.  The  note 
reached  Mr.  Chopper  before  he  left  the  City,  and  the  instant  reply  was, 
that  "  Mr.  Chopper  presents  his  respectful  compliments,  and  will  have  the 
honour  and  pleasure  of  waiting  on  Captain  D."  The  invitation  and  the 
rough  draft  of  the  answer  were  shown  to  Mrs.  Chopper  and  her  daughters 
on  his  return  to  Somers'  Town  that  evening,  and  they  talked  about  mili- 
tary gents  and  West  End  men  with  great  exultation  as  the  family  sate 
and  partook  of  tea.  When  the  girls  had  gone  to  rest,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
discoursed  upon  the  strange  events  which  were  occurring  in  the  governor's 
family.  Never  had  the  clerk  seen  his  principal  so  moved.  When  he 
went  in  to  Mr.  Osborne,  after  Captain  Dobbin's  departure,  Mr.  Chopper 
found  his  chief  black  in  the  face,  and  all  but  in  a  fit :  some  dreadful  quar- 
rel, he  was  certain,  had  occurred  between  Mr.  O.  and  the  young  Captain. 
Chopper  had  been  instructed  to  make  out  an  account  of  all  sums  paid 
to  Captain  Osborne  within  the  ]ast  three  yean.  "  And  a  precious  lot  of 
money  he  has  had  too,"  the  chief  clerk  said,  and  respected  his  old  and 
young  master  the  more,  for  the  liberal  way  in  which  the  guineas  had 
been  flung  about.  The  dispute  was  something  about  Miss  Sedley.  Mrs. 
Chopper  vowed  and  declared,  she  pitied  that  poor  young  lady  to  lose  such 
a  handsome  young  fellow  as  the  Capting.  As  the  daughter  of  an  unlucky 
speculator,  who  had  paid  a  very  shabby  dividend,  Mr.  Chopper  had  na 
great  regard  for  Miss  Sedley.  He  respected  the  house  of  Osborne  before 
aU  others  in  the  city  of  London :  and  his  hope  and  wish  was,  that  Captain 
George  should  marry  a  nobleman's  daughter.  The  derk  slept  a  great 
deal  sounder  than  lus  principal  that  night ;  and,  cuddling  hu  children 
after  breakfast,  of  which  he  partook  with  a  very  hearty  appetite  (though 
lus  modest  cup  of  life  was  only  sweetened  with  brown  sugar),  he  set  off  iest 
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)u9  best  Sunday  suit  and  frilled  sliirt  for  biudneu,  promising  his  ad- 
nurii^  wife  not  to  punish  Captain  D.'s  port  too  serenl;  that  ereuiiig. 


Mr.  Osbome's  countenaiice,  when  he  arrired  in  the  City  at  his  usual 
time,  struck  those  dependontB  who  were  accustomed,  for  good  reasons,  to 
watch  its  expression,  as  peculiarly  ghastly  and  worn.  At  twelve  o'clock 
Mr.  Higgs  (of  the  firm  of  Higgs  &  Blatherwick,  solicitors,  Bedford  Eow,) 
called  by  appointment,  and  was  ushered  into  the  governor's  private  room, 
and  doseted  there  for  more  than  an  hour.  At  about  one  Mr.  Chopper 
received  a  note  brought  by  Captain  Dobbin's  mn,  and  containing  an 
indosure  for  Hr.  Osborne,  whicn  the  clerlt  went  in  and  delivered.  A 
short  time  afterwards  Mr.  Chopper  and  Mr.  Birch,  the  next  clerk,  were 
smnmoned,  and  requested  to  witness  a  paper,  "  I've  been  making  a  new 
will,"  Mr.  Osborne  said,  to  which  these  gentlemen  appended  their  names 
accordingly.  No  conversation  passed.  Mr.  Higgs  looked  exceedingly 
grave  as  he  came  into  the  outer  rooms,  and  very  hard  in  Mr.  Chopper's 
face ;  but  there  were  not  any  explanations.  It  was  remarked  that  Air. 
Osborne  was  particularly  quiet  and  gentle  all  day,  to  the  surprise  of 
those  who  had  augured  ill  &om  his  darklii^  demeanour.  He  caUed  no 
man  names  that  day,  and  was  not  heard  to  swear  once.  He  left  business 
early ;  and  before  going  away,  summoned  his  chief  clerk  once  more,  and 
having  given  him  general  mstructions,  asked  him,  after  some  seeming 
hesitation  and  reluctance  to  speak,  if  he  knew  whether  Captain  Dobbin 
was  in  town  f 

Chopper  said  he  believed  he  was.  Indeed  both  of  them  knew  the  fact 
perfectly. 
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Osborne  took  a  Iett»  dhreeted  to  that  officer,  and,  giving  it  to  the  elerk, 
requested  the  latteir  to  deliver  it  iato  Bobbin's  own  hands  immediately. 

^'  And  now  Chopper,"  says  he,  taking  his  hat,  and  with  a  strange  look, 
"  my  mind  will  be  easy."  Exactly  as  the  clock  struck  two,  (there  was  no 
doubt  an  appointment  between  the  pair,)  Mr.  Frederick  Bullock  called, 
and  he  and  Mr.  Osborne  walked  mtrnj  together. 

The  Colonel  of  the  — th  regimlBul»  in  which  Messieurs  Dobbin  and  Os- 
borne had  companies,  was  an  old  gCBMoral  who  had  made  his  first  campaign 
under  Wolf  at  duebec,  and  was  loag  since  quite  too  old  and  feeble  for 
command ;  but  he  took  Bome  isterest  in  the  regiment  of  which  he  was  the 
nominal  head,  and  made  cotasn  of  hb  young  officers  welcome  at  his  table, 
a  kind  of  hospitality  whicli  I  beli«re  is  not  altogether  common  amongst 
his  bretliren  of  the  present  day.  Captain  Dobbin  was  an  especial  favourite 
of  this  old  General.  Dobbin  was  lened  in  the  literature  of  his  profession, 
and  could  talk  about  the  great  Freteic  and  the  Empress  Queen  and  their 
wars  almost  as  well  as  the  G^eneral  himself,  who  was  indiiferent  to  the 
triumphs  of  the  present  day,  aid  whose  heart  was  wilk  the  tacticians  of  fifty 
years  back.  This  officer  sent  a  summons  to  Dobbin  to  come  and  breakfast 
with  him,  on  the  momiiig  when  Mr^  Osborne  altered  his  will  and  Mr. 
Chopper  put  on  his  best  shiort  friU,  and  then  informed  his  young,  favourite  a 
couple  of  days  in  advance,,  ol  that  which  they  were  all  e}q>ecting — ^a  march- 
ing order  to  go  to  Belginni.  The  order  for  Ae  regiment  to  hold  itself  in 
readiness  would  leave  the  Hoiae.  Guards  in  a  day  or  two ;  and  as  trans- 
ports were  in  plenty,  they  would  get  their  route  before  the  week  was  over. 
Eecruits  had  come  in  during  the  stay  of  the  regiment  at  Chatham ;  and  the 
old  General  hoped  that  the  regiment  which  had  helped  to  beat  Montcalm 
in  Canada,  and  to  rout  Mr.  WasUngton  on  Long  Idbund,  would  prove 
itself  worthy  of  its  historical  reputation  on  the  oft-trodden  battle-grounds 
of  the  Low  Countries.  "  And  so  my  good  friend,  if  you  hanre  any  t^ture 
la"  said  the  old  General,  taking  a  pinch  of  snnfT with  his  tremlding white 
old  hand,  and  then  pointing  to  the  spot  of  his  robe  de  ckamhre  undor 
which  his  heart  was  still  feebly  beating,  "  if  you  have  any  Fhillis  to  con- 
sole, or  to  bid  fareweU^o  papa  and  mama,  or  any  will  to  make,  I  reeom* 
mend  you  to  set  about  your  business  without  delay.'*  With  whidi  the 
General  gave  his  young,  friend  a  finger  to  shake,  and  a  good-natured  nod 
of  his  powdered  and  pig-tailed  head ;  and  the  door  being  closed  upon  Dob- 
bin, sate  down  to  pen  a  j^ouUi  (he  was  exceedingly  vain  of  his  French)  to 
Mademoiselle  Amenaide  of  His  Majesty's  Theatre. 

This  news  made  Dobbin  grave,  and  he  thought  of  our  friends  at  ^^righton,. 
and  then  he  was  ashamed  of  himself  that  Am^  was  always  the  first  thing 
in  his  thoughts,  (always  before  anybody — ^before  father  and  mother,  sisters 
and  duty— -always  at  waking  and  sleeping  indeed,  and  all  day  long) ;  and 
returning  to  his  hotel,  he  sent  off  a  brief  note  to  Mr.  Osborne  aeqnaintiag 
him  with  the  information  which  he  had  received,  and  which  nught  tend 
farther,  he  hoped,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  Greorge. 

TUs  note,  dispatched  by  the  same  messenger  who  had  carried  the  iiH 
vitation  to  Chopper  on  the  previous  day,  alarmed  the  worthy  derk  not  a 
little.  It  was  inclosed  to  him,  and  as  he  opened  the  letter  he  trembled 
lest  the  dinner  should  be  put  off  on  which  he  was  calculating.     Uis  mind 
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was  inexpnaatHj  TeUsred  wben  he  found  thai  the  orrdo^ie  ma  only  a 
remmder  for  hixuetf.  ("I  shall  expect  yon  at  faaJ^part  fiTe,"  Captain  Dob' 
bin  wrote).  He  was  Teiy  mnclt  ratereeted  abcnt  bis  employei's  family; 
but,  gme  voiUeg  voiu  ?  a  g;raad  dinner  waa  of  more  eoaoera  to  him  than 
the  aBairs  (A  maj  other  laartal. 

Dobbin  was  qoitt  justified  in  repeating  the  General's  infermatioa  to  any 
offieera  of  tberegincnt  whon  hn  should  see  in  the  course  of  his  peregrina- 
naticRW ;  accordhi^y  he  imported  it  to  £n8i^  StubUe,  whom  be  met  at 
the  agent's,  asd  who,  sach  was  his  military  ardovr,  went  c^  instant^  to 

Jiurcluee  a  new  aword  at  the  accootrement-maker's.  Here  this  yomig 
ellow,  who  though  only  seventeen  year*  of  age,  md  abont  sixty-fire  mches 
high,  with  a  constitution  naturally  rickety  and  much  impaired  by  prema- 
ture brandy  aad  water,  bad  an  undoubted  ooonge  and  a  lion's  heart,  poised, 
tried,  bent,  and  balanced  a  weapcw  such  aa  ha  thought  would  do  exeou- 
tioo  amoDgid  Frea<^iBen.  Shauting  "  Ha,  ha,"  and  stamping  his  bttle  feet 
with  tremendous  energy,  he  ddiTered  the  point  twice  or  thrice  at  Captain 
Doblnn,  who  pairied  the  thrust  laughingly  with  his  bamboo  walldi^-stick. 
Mr.  Stubble,  as  may  be  supposed  from  his  size  and  slendemess,  was  of 
the  Light  Bobs.  Enngn  Spooney,  aa  the  eontrary,  was  a  tall  youth,  and 
bdonged  to  (Captain  Dobbin's)  the  Grenadier  Company,  and  he  tried  od 
a  new  bear-skiB  c^,  nader  whi^  he  looked  sarage  beyond  his  years. 
Then  these  two  1a^  went  off  to  the  Slaughter's,  and  having  ordered  a 
famoas  diaacr,  sate  down  and  wrote  off  tetters  to  tbe  kind  anxioos  parents 
at  hc^m— lettets  fbll  of  tore  and  heertineg^  and  ptuck  and  bad  spelbug. 
Ah  !  there  were  many  anxioM  hearts  beating  through  Engbnd  at  that 
time ;  and  mothers'  wayers  and  tears  flowing  in  nany  homesteads. 
Seeing  yoamg  StmbUe  e^t^;cd  irt  coatposttion  at  one  of  tbe  cofiiee-rooin 
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tables  at  the  Slaughter's,  and  the  tears  trickling  down  his  nose  on  to  the 
paper,  (for  the  youngster  was  thinking  of  his  mama,  and  that  he  might 
never  see  her  again,)  Dobbin,  who  was  going  to  write  off  a  letter  to 
George  Osborne,  relented,  and  locked  up  his  desk.  "  Why  should  I  ?*' 
said  he.  "  Let  her  have  this  night  happy.  I'll  go  and  see  my  parents 
early  in  the  morning,  and  go  down  to  Brighton  myself  to-morrow." 

So  he  went  up  and  laid  his  big  hand  on  young  Stubble's  shoulder,  and 
backed  up  that  young  champion,  and  told  him  if  he  would  leave  off  brandy 
and  water  he  would  be  a  good  soldier,  as  he  always  was  a  gentlemanly 
good-hearted  fellow.  Young  Stubble's  eyes  brightened  up  at  this,  for 
Dobbin  was  greatly  respected  in  the  regiment,  as  the  best  officer  and  the 
cleverest  man  in  it. 

"Thank  you,  Dobbin,"  he  said,  rubbmghis  eyes  with  his  knuckles,  "  I 
was  just — -just  telling  her  I  would.  And,  O  Sir,  she  's  so  dam  kind  to 
me."  The  water  pumps  were  at  work  again,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
soft-hearted  Captain's  eyes  did  not  also  twinkle. 

The  two  ensigns,  the  captain  and  Mr.  Chopper,  dined  together  in  the 
same  box.  Chopper  brought  the  letter  from  Mr.  Osborne  in  which  the 
latter  briefly  presented  his  compliments  to  Captain  Dobbin,  and  requested 
him  to  forward  the  inclosed  to  Captain  George  Osborne.  Chopper  knew 
nothing  further ;  he  described  Mr.  Osborne's  appearance,  it  is  true,  and  his 
interview,  with  his  lawyer,  wondered  how  the  governor  had  sworn  at 
nobody,  and,  especially  as  the  wine  circled  round,  abounded  in  speculations 
and  conjectures.  But  these  grew  more  vague  with  every  glass,  and  at  length 
became  perfectly  unintelligible.  At  a  late  hour  Captain  Dobbin  put  his 
guest  into  a  hackney  coach,  in  a  hiccupping  state,  and  swearing  that  he 
would  be  the  kick — ^the  kick — captain's  friend  for  ever  and  ever. 

When  Captain  Dobbin  took  leave  of  Miss  Osborne  we  have  said  that  he 
asked  leave  to  come  and  pay  her  another  visit,  and  the  spinster  expected 
him  for  some  hours  the  next  day,  when,  perhaps,  had  he  come,  and  had  he 
asked  her  that  question  which  she  was  prepared  to  answer,  she  would  have 
declared  herself  as  her  brother's  friend,  and  a  reconciliation  might  have 
been  effected  between  Greorge  and  his  angry  father.  But  though  she 
waited  at  home  the  captain  never  came.  He  had  his  own  affairs  to  pur- 
sue ;  his  own  parents  to  visit  and  console;  and  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day 
to  take  his  place  on  the  Lightning  coach,  and  go  down  to  his  friends  at 
Brighton.  In  the  course  of  the  day  Miss  Osborne  heard  her  father  give 
orders  that  that  meddling  scoimdrel,  Captain  Dobbin,  should  never  be 
admitted  within  his  doors  again,  and  any  hopes  in  which  she  may  have 
indulged  privately,  were  thus  abruptly  brought  to  an  end.  Mr.  Frederic 
Bullock  came,  and  was^particularly  affectionate  to  Maria,  and  attentive  to 
the  broken-spirited  old  gentleman.  For  though  he  said  his  mind  would 
be  easy,  the  means  which  he  had  taken  to  secure  quiet  did  not  seem  to 
have  succeeded  as  yet,  and  the  events  of  the  past  two  days  had  visibly 
shattered  him. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


ONDUCTED  to  the  ladiea,  at  the 
Shh)  luQ,  Dobbin  assnmecl  s  joviai 
ana  nttlmg  manner,  wbich  proved 
that  thia  young  officer  was  be- 
coming a  more  oonannunete  hypo- 
crite every  day  of  bia  life.  He 
was  trying  to  bide  his  own  private 
feelings,  first  upon  leeing  lira. 
George  Osborne  in  her  new  con- 
dition, and  secondly  to  maak  tbe 
apprehensions  he  entertained  aa  1« 
the  effect  which  the  dismal  news 
brought  down  by  him  would  cer- 
tainly have  upon  her. 

"  It  ia  my  opinion,  George," 
he  aaid,  "  that  the  French  Em- 
ptror  will  be  upon  ns,  borse  and  foot,  before  three  weeks  are  over,  and 
will  give  the  Duke  such  a  dance  as  shall  make  the  Peninsula  appear  mere 
child  a  play..  But  you  need  not  say  that  to  Mrs.  Osborne,  you  know. 
Thsre  mayn't  be  any  fighting  on  our  side  after  all,  and  our  bosiness  in 
Belgium  may  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  military  occupationJ  Uany  persons 
think  so ;  and  Bmisels  is  full  of  fine  people  and  ladies  of  fashion."  So 
it  was  agreed  to  represent  the  dn^  of  the  British  army  in  Belgium  in  this 
barmleas  light  to  Jtjnelia. 

This  plot  being  arranged,  the  hypocritical  Dobbin  sahited  Mrs.  George 
Osbome  quite  gtuly,  tried  to  pay  her  one  or  two  compliments  relative  to 
her  new  position  as  a  bride  (which  compliments,  it  must  be  confessed, 
were  eicecdingly  clumsy  and  hung  fire  wofiilly),  and  then  fell  to  talking 
abont  Brighton,  and  the  sea-air,  and  the  gaieties  of  tbe  place,  and  the 
beauties  of  the  road  and  the  merits  of  the  "  Lightning  "  coach  and  horses, 
—all  in  a  nanner  quite  incomprehensible  to  Amelia,  and  very  amusing  to 
Hebecca.  who  was  watching  the  Captain,  as  indeed  she  watched  every  one 
Bar  whom  she  came. 

Little  Amelia,  it  must  be  owned,  had  rather  a  mean  opinion  of  her 
husband's  friend.  Captain  Dobbin.  He  lisped — he  was  very  plain  and 
homely-looking :  and  exceedingly  awkward  and  ungainly.  She  liked  him 
for  his  attachment  to  her  husband,  (to  be  sure  there  was  very  little  merit 
in  that),  and  she  thought  Geoi^  was  most  generous  and  Idnd  in  extend- 
ing his  friendship  to  his  brother  officer.  George  bad  mimicked  Dobbin's 
lisp  and  queer  manners  many  times  to  her,  though  to  do  him  justice,  be 
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always  spoke  most  highly  of  his  friend's  good  qualities.  In  her  little  day 
of  triumph,  and  not  knowing  him  intimately  as  yet,  she  made  light  of 
honest  WiUiam — ^and  he  knew  her  opinions  of  him  quite  well,  and 
acquiesced  in  them  very  humbly.  A  time  came  when  she  knew  him 
better,  and  changed  her  notions  r«gfarding  him :  but  that  was  distant 
as  yet. 

As  for  Bebeoca,  Captain  Dobbin  had  not  been  two  hours  in  the  ladies' 
company,  before  she  understood,  his  secret  perfectly.  She  did  not  Cke 
him,  and  feared  him  privately;  nor  was  he  very  much  prepossessed  in  her 
favour.  Qe'wtts  so'honest^  that  her  arts  and  cajc^leneajdid  not  affect  him, 
and  he  shrank  from  ker  with  instinctive  irepnlsion.  ^bad,  as  she  was  by  no 
meaoB  so  fat  snperiar  to  her  «ex  as  to  be  above  jedDUsy,  she  disliked  him 
the  more  for  his  adoration  of  Amelia.  NevefAdess,  she  was  very 
respectful  and  cardial  in  her  jnanner  towards  him.  A  friend  to  the 
Osbomes  I  a  friend  to  her  dearest  benefactors !  She  voawed  she  should 
always  love  him  siacerely :  she  remembered  him  quite  well  on  the  Yaux- 
hall  night,  as  she  told  Amelia  archly,  and  she  nuide  a  little  fun  of  him 
when  the  two  ladies  went  to  dress  for  dinner.  Bawdon  Crawley  paid 
siiaroely  any  attention  to  Dobbin,  looking  upon  him  as  a  good-natured 
nincompoop,  and  nnder-bred-  city  man.  Jos  patronised  him  with  much 
dignity. 

•  When  George  and  Dobbin  were  alone  in  the  latter's  room,  to  which 
George  had  foSbwed  him,  Dobbin  took  from  his  desk  the  letter  which 
%.e  had  been  charged  by  Mr.  Osborne  to  deliver  to  his  son.  "  It 's  not  in 
my  father's  hand-writing,"  said'  George,  looking  rather  alarmed ;  nor 
was  it :  the  letter  was  from  Mr.  Osborne's  lawyer,  and  to  the  foKowing 
effect  :— 

^'JBsDFOSD  Kow«  May  7«  1815« 

*'  I  am  commissioned  by  Mr.  Osborne  to  inform  you,  that  he  abides  by 
the  determination  which  he  before  expressed  to  you,  and  that  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  mairiage  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  contract,  he 
ceases  to  consider  you  henceforth  as  a  member  of  Ms  family.  This  deter- 
mination is  final  and  irrevocable. 

"Although  the  monies  expended  upon  yon  in  your  minority,  and  the 
bills  whioh  yon  have  chnwn  upon  him  so  unsparingly  of  kite  years,  far 
exceed  in  amoimt  the  sum  to  which  you  are  entitled  in  your  own  right, 
(being  the  third  part  of  the  fortune  of  your  mother,  the  late  Mrs.  Osborne, 
and  whidi  reverted  to  ymi  at  her  decease,  and  to  Miss  Jane  Osborne  and 
Miss  Maria  Frances  Osborne;)  yet  I  am  instructed  by  Mr.  Osborne  to 
say,  that  he  waives  all  claim  upon  your  estate,  and  that  the  sum  of  jS2000, 
4  per  cent,  annuities,  at  the  value  of  the  day  (being  your  one-third  share 
of  the  sum  of  £6000,)  shall  be  paid  over  to  yourself  or  your  agents  npon 
your  receipt  for  the  same,  by 

"  Tour  obedient  Servt., 

"S.   HiGGS.** 

"  P.S. — ^Mr.  Osborne  desires  me  to  say,  once  for  all,  that  he  declines  to 
receive  any  messages,  letters,  or  communications  from  you  on  this  or  any 
other  subjeoL'' 
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**  A  pretty  way  yoa  have  managed  the  affair,''  said  Qoorge,  looking^ 
savagely  at  William  Dobbin.  "  Look  there,  DobUn/'  and  he  flung  oVer 
to  the  latter  his  parent's  letter.  "  A  beggar,  by  Jove,  and  all  in  conse* 
qnence  of  my  d-^  sentimentsiity.  Why  couldn't  we  have  waited  f  A 
ball  might  have  done  for  me  in  the  course  of  t)ie  war,  and  may  still,  and 
how  wfll  Emmy  be  bettered  by  being  left  a  beggar's  widow  P  It  was  all 
your  doing,  ion  were  never  easy  untfl  you  had  got  me  married  "and 
ruined.  What  the  deuce  am  I  to  do  with  two  thousand  pounds  P  Sudi 
a  sum  won't  last  two  years.  I  've  lost  a  hundred  and  for^  to  Crawley  at 
cards  and  billiards  since  I  'ye  been  down  here.  A  pretty  manager  of  a 
man's  matters  you  are,  forsooth." 

^  There 's  no  denying  that  the  position  is  a  hard  one,"  Bobbin  replied* 
After  reading  over  the  letter  with  a  blank  countenance ;  "  and,  as  you  say, 
it  is  partly  of  my  making.  There  are  some  men  that  wouldn't  mind  changing 
with  you,"  he  added,  with  a  bitter  smile.  "  How  many  Captains  in  the 
regiment  have  two  thousand  pounds  to  the  fore,  think  you?  You  must 
live  on  your  pay  till  your  father  relents,  and  if  you  die,  you  leave  your 
wife  a  hundred  a  year." 

*'  Do  you  suppose  a  man  of  my  habits  can  live  on  his  pay  and  a  hun- 
dred a  year  ?"  George  cried  out  in  great  anger.  '*  You  must  be  a  fool  to 
talk  so,  Dobbin.  How  the  deuce  am  I  to  keep  up  my  position  in  the 
world  upon  such  a  pitiful  pittance  ?  I  can't  change  my  habits.  I  must 
have  my  comforts.  /  wasn't  brought  up  on  porridge  like  MacWhirter,  or 
on  potatoes,  like  old  O'Dowd.  Do  you  expect  my  wife  to  take  in  soldiers' 
washing,  or  ride  after  the  regiment  in  a  baggage  waggon  P  " 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Dobbin,  still  good^atur^ly,  "  we  '11  get  her  a  better 
conveyance.  But  try  and  remember  that  you  we  only  a  dethroned  prince 
now,  (jeorge,iiiy  boy ;  and  be  quiet  whilst  the  tempest  lasts.  It  won't  be 
for  long.  Let  your  name  be  mentioned  in  the  Glazette«  and  I  '11  engage 
the  old  father  relents  towards  you." 

"  Mentioned  in  the  Gazette  1 "  George  isswared.  **  And  in  what  part 
of  it  P  Amoqg  the  killed  and  woitnded  jretnmsi  and  at  the  top  of  the  list, 
very  likely,** 

"  Psha  1  It  will  be  time  enough  to  cry  out  when  we  are  hnrty"  Dobbin 
said.  **  And  if  anythisf  happens,  you  know,  George,  I  have  got  a  little, 
and  I  am  not  a  marrying  man,  and  I  shall  not  forget  my  godson  in  my 
will,"  he  added,  with  a  siiBe.  Whereupon  the  dispute  ended^-^-as  many 
scores  of  snch  eonversations  between  Osborne  Mi  lus  firiend  had  eoncluded 
previously — \«r  tke  former  declaring  thete  iras  no  possibility  of  bring  angry 
with  Dobbin  lofig^  and  forgirfaig  him  retf  geoanmsly  after  abtidbg  him 
without  oattse« 

"  I  say,  Bmkft"  cried  Bawdoi  Omwley  out  of  his  dressing-room,  to 
his  lady,  who  WIM  attfaifig  .herself  far  dinner  in  her  own  chamber. 

"  What  P  "  said  Becky's  shrill  voice.  She  was  looking  over  her  shoulder 
in  the  glass.  She  had  put  on  the  neatest  and  freshest  white  frock  imagin- 
able, and  with  bare  shoulders  and  a  little  necklace,  and  a  light  blue  sash, 
die  looked  the  image  of  youthful  innocence  and  girlish  happiness. 

"  I  say,  what  '11  Mrs.  O.  do,  when  0«  goes  out  with  the  regiment  P  " 
Crawley  said  coming  into  the  room,  peifommig  a  duet  on  his  head  wiUi 
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two  huge  liair>bnuhe%  and  looking  out  from  under  hie  hair  with  adsiint- 
tion  on  his  pretty  little  wife. 

"  I  suppose  she  '11  ciy  her  eyes  out,"  Secky  answered.  "  She  has  been 
whimpering  halfra-dozen  of  times  at  the  veiy  notion  of  it,  already  to  me." 

"  Fou  don't  care,  I  suppose,"  Bawdon  said,  half  ongiy  at  his  wife's 
irant  of  feeling. 

"  You  wreloh  t  dou't  you  know  that  I  intend  to  go  with  you,"  Becky 
repHed.  "Besides,  you 're  different.  Youeo  as  General  Tufto's  aide- 
de-camp,  ffe  don't  belong  to  the  line,"  Mrs.  Crawley  said,  throw- 
ing up  her  head  with  an  air  that  so  enchanted  her  husband  that  he  stooped 
down  and  kissed  it. 

"  Bawdon,  dear — don't  you  think — ^you  'd  better  get  that — money  from 
Cupid,  beftnfi  he  goes  F  "  Becky  continued,  fixing  on  a  killing  bow.  She 
called  Geo^  Osborne,  Cupid.  She  had  Qattered  him  about  his  goo<l 
looks  a  score  of  times  alrea^.  She  watched  over  him  kindly  at  4ca'ct6  of 
a  night  when  he  would  drop  in  to  Bawdon's  quarters  for  a  half-hour 
before  bed-time. 


She  had  ofren  called  Mm  a  horrid  dissipated  wretch,  and  threalcoed  to 
tcU  Emmy  of  his  wicked  ways  and  naughty  extravagant  habits.  She 
brought  hia  cigar  and  lighted  tor  him ;  she  Imew  tbe  effect  of  that  manoEUTre, 
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bbTing  practised  it  in  former  days  upon  Bawdon  Crawley.  He  thought 
her  gay,  brisk,  arch,  distingu^e,  delightful.  In  their  little  drives  and 
dinners  Becky,  of  course,  quite  outshone  poor  Emmy,  who  remained 
very  mute  and  timid  while  Mrs.  Crawley  and  her  husl)and  rattled  away 
together,  and  Captain  Crawley  (and  Jos  after  he  joined  the  young  married 
people)  gobbled  in  silence. 

Emmy's  mind  somehow  misgave  her  about  her  friend.  Bebecca's  wit, 
spirits,  and  accomplishments  troubled  her  with  a  rueful  disquiet.  They 
were  only  a  week  married,  and  here  was  George  already  suffering  ennui 
and  eager  for  others'  society  1  She  trembled  for  the  fiiture.  How  shall 
I  be  a  companion  for  him,  she  thought, — so  clever  and  so  brilliant,  and  I 
such  a  humble  foolish  creature  ?  How  noble  it  was  of  him  to  marry  me — 
to  give  up  everything  and  stoop  down  to  me.  *  I  ought  to  have  refused 
him,  only  I  had  not  the  heart.  I  ought  to  have  stepped  at  home  aiid 
taken  care  of  poor  papa^  And  her  neglect  of  her  parents  (and  indeed 
there  was  some  foundation  for  this  charge  which  the  poor  child's  uneasy 
conscience  brought  against  her)  was  now  remembered  for  the  first  time, 
and  caused  her  to  blush  with  humiliation.  Oh !  thought  she,  I  have  been 
very  wicked  and  selfish — selfish  in  forgetting  theni  in  their  sorrows — 
selfish  in  forcing  George  to  marry  me.  1  know  I  *m  not  worthy  of  him — 
I  know  he  would  have  been  happy  without  me — and  yet — I  tried,  I  tried 
to  give  him  up. 

It  is  hard  when,  before  seven  days  of  marriage  are  over,  such  thoughts 
and  confessions  as  these  force  themselves  on  a  little  bride's  mind.  But  so 
it  was,  and  the  night  before  Dobbin  came  to  join  these  young  people — on 
a  fine  brilliant  moonlight  night  of  May — ^^so  warm  and  balmy  that  the 
windows  were  fiung  open  to  the  balcony,  from  which  George  and  Mrs. 
Crawley  were  gazing  upon  the  calm  ocean  spread  shining  before  them, 
while  Eawdon  and  Jos  were  engaged  at  bacK  gainmon  within — ^Amelia 
couched  in  >i  great  chair  quite  neglected,  and  watching  both  these  parties, 
felt  a  deispair  and  remorse  such  as  were  bitter  companions  for  that  tender 
knely  soul.  Scarce  a  week  was  past,  and  it  was  come  to  this  1  The  future, 
had  she  regarded  it,  offered  a  dismal  prospect ;  but  Emmy  was  too  shy,  so 
to  speak,  to  look  to  that,  and  embark  alone  on  that  wide  sea,  and  unfit  to 
itavigate  it  without  a  guide  and  protector.  I  know  Miss  Smith  has  a . 
mean  opinion  of  her.  But  how  many,  my  dear  Madam,  are  endowed 
with  your  prodigious  strength  of  mind  ? 

*'  Gad,  what  a  fine  night,  and  how  bright  the  moon  is  I"  George  said, 
with  a  puff  of  his  cigar,  which  went  soaring  up  skywards. 

**  How  delicious  they  smell  in  the  open  air  1  I  adore  them.  Who  'd 
think  the  moon  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-seven  miles  off  ?  "  she  added,  gazing  at  that  orb  with  a  smile. 
**  Isn  't  it  clever  of  me  to  remember  that  ?  Pooh  I  we  learned  it  all  at  Miss 
Pinkerton's  1  How  calm  the  sea  is,  and  how  dear  everything.  I  declare 
i  can  almost  see  the  coast  of  Eranoe  ?"  and  her  bright  green  eyes  streamed 
eut,  and  shot  into  the  night  as  if  they  could  see  through  it. 

«« Do  you  know  what  I  intend  to  do  one  morning  ?"  she  said ;  *'  I  find  I 
«an  swim  beautifdlly,  and  some  day,  when  my  Aunt  Crawley's  companion— 
«ld  Briggs,  you  know — you  remember  her— that  hook^-nosed  woman,  with 
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the  long  wisps  of  bair — ^when  Briggs  goes  out  to  bathe,  I  mtend  to  dive 
tinder  her  awning,  and  insist  on  a  reconciliation  in  the  water.  Isn't  that 
a  stratagem?" 

George  burst  out  laughing  at  the  idea  of  this  aquatic  meeting,  *'  What's 
the  row  there,  you  two?''  Bawdon  shouted  out,  rattling  the  bpx. 
Amelia  was  making  a  fool  of  herself  in  an  absurd  hysterical  manner,  and 
retired  to  her  own  room  to  whimper  in  private. 

Our  history  is  destined  in  this  Chapter  to  go  backwards  and  forwards  in 
a  very  uTesdute  manner  seemingly,  and  having  conducted  our  stoiy  ta 
to-morrow  presently,  we  shall  immediately  again  have  occasion  to  step  back 
to  yesterday,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  tale  may  get  a  hearing.  As  you  be- 
hold at  her  Migesty*s  drawing-room,  the  ambassadors'  and  high  dignitaries* 
carriages  whisk  off  from  a  private  door,  while  Captain  Jones's  ladies  are 
waiting  for  their  fly :  as  you  see  in  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury's  ante- 
diamber,a  half-dozen  of  petitioners  waiting  patiei^y  for  their  audience,  and 
called  out  one  by  one,  when  suddenly  an  Irish  member  or  some  eminent  per* 
sonage  enters  the  apartment,  and  instantly  walks  into  Mr.  Under-Secretary 
over  the  heads  of  ail  the  people  present :  so  in  the  conduct  of  a  tale,  th& 
romancer  is  obliged  to  exerdae  tlua  most  partial  sort  of  justice.  Although 
all  the  little  incidents  must  be  heard,  yet  they  must  be  put  off  when  the 
great  events  make  their  appearance ;  and  surely  such  a  circumstance  a» 
that  which  brought  Dobbin  to  Brighton,  viz.  the  ordering  out  of  the 
Guards  and  the  Hue  to  Belgium,  and  the' mustering  of  the  alBed  armies  in 
that  country  under  the  command  of  his  Ghrace  the  Duke  of  Wellington — 
such  a  digmfied  circumstance  as  that  I  say — ^was  entitled  to  the  jpas  over  all 
minor  occurrences  whereof  this  history  is  composed  mainly,  and  henoe  a 
little  trifling  dLsanangement  and  disorder  was  excusable  and  becoming. 
We  have  only  now  advanced  in  time  so  fSur  beyond  Chapter  XXII.  as  to 
have  got  our  various  characters  up  into  their  dressing-rooms  before  the 
dinner,  which  took  place  as  usual  on  the  day  of  Dobbin's  arrival. 

G^rge  was  too  humane  or  too  much  occupied  with  the  tie  of  his  neck- 
cloth to  convey  at  once  all  the  news  to  Amelia  which  his  comrade  had 
brought  with  ham  from  London.  He  came  into  her  room,  however,  hold* 
ing  the  attorney's  letter  in  his  hand,  and  with  so  solemn  and  important  an 
air  that  his  wife,  always  ingeniously  on  the  watch  for  calamity,  thought  the 
worst  was  about  to  be&l,  and  numing  up  to  her  husband,  besought  her 
dearest  George  to  tell  her  everything — he  was  ordered  abroad;  there 
would  be  a  battle  next  week — she  knew  there  would. 

Dearest  George  panied  the  question  about  foreign  service,  and  with  n 
melancholy  ahaka  of  the  head  said,  "  No,  Emmy ;  it  isn't  that :  it 's  not 
myself  I  care  i^Miat :  it  'a  you.  I  have  had  bad  news  from  my  fath^. 
ae  refuses  any  eommunioatlon  with  me ;  he  haa  flung  ua  off;  and  leaver 
us  to  poverty.  /  ean  rou^  it  well  enough ;  but  you,  i^y  dear,  how  will 
you  b«ir  it  ?.  read  hero.    And  he  handed  her  over  the  letter. 

Amelia,  with  a  bdc  of  tender  alarm  in  her  eyes,  listMied  to  her  neUe 
hero  as  he  uttered  the  above  generous  sentiments^  and  aitthig  down  on  the- 
bed,  read  the  letter  vrlatk  George  gave  hes  with  sudh  a  pompous  martyr- 
Hkeair.  Her  &oe  cleared  up  as  she  read  the  doooment,  however.  Theideft. 
of  sharing  poverty  and  pmaiion  in  company  with  the  bdoved  object,  is». 
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as  we  have  before  said,  far  from  being  disagreeable  to  a  wann-hearted 
woman.  The  notion  was  actuallj  pleasant  to  little  Amelia.  Tben,  as  nsmily 
she  waa  asluoaed  of  herself  for  feeting  happy  at  such  an  indeeorous  moment^ 
and  chedDed  her  pleasure,  saying  demurely,  "X>,  Qeorge,  how  your  poor 
heart  must  bleed  at  the  idea  of  being  separated  from  your  papa." 

"*It  does,''  said  George,  with  an  agonised  eoontenance. 

*'  But  he  can't  be  angry  with  you  long,"  she  continued*  "  Nobody 
could,  I'm  sure.  He  must  forgire  you,  my  dearest,  kindest  husband. 
Q,  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  if  he  does  not" 

'^  What  yexes  me,  my  poor  Emmy,  is  not  mg  misfartime,  but  yours,'* 
George  said.  "I  don'f  ene  for  a  Uttk  poverty;  and  I  think,  without 
vanity,  I  've  talents  enough  to  make  my  own  way.'* 

''That  you  have,"  interposed  his  wife,  who  thought  that  war  should 
cease,  and  her  husband  should  be  made  a  general  instantly. 
.  "  Yes»  I  shall  make  my  way  as  well  as  another,"  Osborne  went  on  \ 
"  but  you»  my  dear  girl,  how  can  I  bear  your  being  deprived  of  the  com- 
forts and  station  in  society  whidi  my  wife  had  a  right  to  expect  P  My 
dearest  girl  in  barradci ;  the  wife  of  a  soldier  in  a  marching  regiment ; 
asbjeet  to  all  sorts  of  annoyance  and  privation !    It  makes  me  miserable.'^ 

Emmy,  quite  at  ease,  as  this  was  her  husband's  only  cause  of  disquiet, 
took  his  himd,  and  with  a  radiant  face  and  smUe  began  to  warble  that 
stanza  from  the  favourite,  song  of  "  Wapping  Old  Staurs,"  in  which  the 
heroine,,  after  rebuking  her  Tom  for  inattention,  promises  ''his  trowsers  to 
mend,  and  his  grog  too  to  make,"  if  he  will  be  constant  and  kind,  and  not 
forsake  her.  ''Besides,"  she  said,  alter  a  pause,  daring  which  she 
looked  as  pretty  and  happy  as  any  young  woman  need,  ''  isn't  two  thou- 
sdnd  pounds  an  immense  deal  of  money,  Greorge  ?" 

.  George  laug^d  at  her  nidvet^ ;  and  finally  they  went  down  to  dinner, 
Amelia  ftKnging  on  Gecnrge's  arm,  still  warbling  the  tune  of  "  Wapping  Old 
Stairs,"  and  more  pleased  and  light  of  mind  than  she  had  been  for  some 
days  past. 

Thus  the  Bspast,  which  at  length  came  off,  instead  of  being  dismal,  was 
an  exceedingly  brisk  and  meny  one.  The  excitement  of  the  campaign 
countexaeied  in  George's  mind  the  depression  occasioned  by  the  distn* 
heriting  letter.  Dobbin  still  kept  up  his  character  of  rattle.  He  amused 
the  eompany  with  acoonnts  of  the  army  in  Belgium,  where  nothing  but 
fStes  aad  gaiety  and  fashion  were  going  on.  Then,  having  a  particular 
end  in  view,  this  dexterous  captain  proceeded  to  describe  Mrs.  Major 
CDowd,  packing  her  own  and  her  Major's  wardrobe,  and  how  his  best 
epaulets  had  been  stowed  into  a  tea  canister,  whilst  her  own  famoua 
yellow  tuiban,.  with  the  bird  of  paradise  wrapped  in  brown  paper,  waa 
locked  up  in  the  Major's  tin  cocked-hat  case,  and  wondered  wluit  effect  it 
would  have  at  the  Erendi  king's  covrt  at  Ghent,  or  the  great  militaij 
baUs  at. Brussels. 

"  Ghent.!  Bruasds  1 "  cried  out  AmeHa  with  a  sudden  sho(dc  and  start. 
"Is  the  regiment  ordered  away,  Geoi^, — is  it  ordered  away  ?"  A  look  ol 
terror  came  over  the  sweet  smiling  hat,  and  she  elung  to  Cksorge  as  by  an 
instinGt. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  dear,"  he  said  good-naturedly ;  "it  is  but  a  twelve 
hfnx's  pftsssfge.    It  wont  hurt  you»    You  shall  go,  too,  Eamy.'* 
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*'  I  intend  to  go,"  said  Becky,  "  Fm  on  the  staff.  General  Tufto  is  a 
great  flirt  of  mine.    Is'nt  be,  Bawdon?" 

,  Rairdon  laughed  out  with  his  usual  roai^.    William  Dobbin  flushed  up 
quite  red.     *'  She  can't  go,"  he  said;  ''think  of  the — of  the  danger,"  he 
was  going  to  add ;  but  had  not  all  his  conversation  during  dinner-time . 
tended  to  prove  there  was  none  P    He  became  very  confused  and  silent. 

"  I  must  and  will  go,"  Amelia  cried  with  the  greatest  spirit ;  and  George, 
applauding  her  resolution,  patted  her  under  the  chin,  and  asked  all  the. per-  • 
S3n8  present  if  they  ever  saw  such  a  termagant  of  a  wife,  and  agreed  that 
the  lady  should  bear  him  company.   ''  We'll  have  Mrs.  O'Bowd  to  chaperon 
you,"  he  said.    What  cared  she  so  long  as  her  husband  Was  near  her  ? 
Thus  somehow  the  bitterness  of  a  parting  was  juggled  away.      Though 
war  and  danger  were  in  store,  war  and  danger  might  not  befal  for  months 
to  come.    There  was  a  respite  at  any  rate,  which  made  the  timid  little  > 
Ajnelia  almost  as  happy  as  a  full  reprieve  would  have  done,  and  which  even 
Dobbin  owned  in  his  heart  was  very  welcome.    For,  to  be  permitted  to  see 
her  was  now  the  greatest  privilege  and  hope  of  his  life,  and  he  thought  with 
himself  secretly  how  he  would  watch  and  protect  her.    I  wouldn't  have  • 
let  her  go  if  I  had  been  married  to  her,  he  thought.    But  George  was  the  . 
master,  and  his  friend  did  not  think  fit  to  remonstrate. 

Putting  her  arm  round  her  friend's  waist,  Bebecca  at  length  carried 
Amelia  off  from  the  dinner-table  where  so  much  business  of  importance 
had  been  discussed,  and  left  the  gentlemen  in  a  highly  exhilarated  state, 
drinking  and  talking  very  gaily. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Bawdon  got  a  little  family-note  from  his 
wife,  which  although  he  crumpled  it  up  and  burnt  it  instantly  in  the  candle, 
we  had  the  good  luck  to  read  over  Bebeoca's  shoulder.  "  Great  news,'* 
she  wrote.  **  Mrs.  Bute  is  gone.  Get  the  money  from  Cupid  to-night, 
as  he'll  be  off  to-morrow  most  likely.  Mind  this. — B."  So  when  the  little 
company  was  about  adjourning  to  coffee  in  the  women's  apartment,  Baw- 
don touched  Osborne  on  the  elbow,  and  said  gracefully,  "  I  say,  Osborne, 
my  hoy,  if  quite  convenient,  I  'U  trouble  you  for  that  'ere  small  trifle."  It 
was  not  quite  convenient,  but  nevertheless  George  gave  him  a  considerable 
present  instalment  in  bank  notes  from  his  pocket-book,  and  a  bill  on  his 
agents  at  a  week's  date,  for  the  remaining  sum. 

This  matter  arranged,  George,  and  Jos,  and  Dobbin,  held  a  council  of 
war  over  their  cigars,  and  agreed  that  a  general  move  should  be  made  for 
London  in  Jos*s  open  carriage  the  next  day.  Jos,  I  think,  would  have 
preferred  staying  until  Bawdon  Crawley  quitted  Brighton,  but  Dobbin 
and  George  overruled  him,  and  he  agreed  to  carry  the  party  to  town, 
and  ordered  four  horses,  as  became  his  dignity.  With  these  they  set  off 
in  state,  after  breakfast,  the  next  day.  Amelia  had  risen  very  early  in  the 
morning,  and  packed  her  little  tnmks  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  while 
Osborne  lay  in  bed  deploring  that  she  had  not  a  maid  to  help  her.  She 
was  only  too  glad,  however,  to  perform  this  ofiice  for  herself.  A  dim 
Uneasy  sentiment  about  Bebecca  filled  her. mind  already;  and  although 
they  kissed  each  other  most  tenderly  at  parting,  yet  we  know  wlutt 
jealousy  is ;  and  Mrs.  Amelia  possessed  that  among  other  virtues  of  her  sex» 

Besides  these  characters  who  are  coming  and  going  away,  we  must 
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nmember  tbat  then  were  some  ottier  old  fneuds  of  oiura  at  Brighton ; 
Hisfl  Crawley,  namely,  and  the  Buite  in  attendance  upon  her.  Kow, . 
ahhough  Bebecca  and  her  hnsfaand  were  but  at  a  few  stones'  throw  of  the 
lodgings  whicli  the  invalid  Miss  Crawley  occupied,  the  old  lady's  door 
mnained  as  pitilea&ly  closed  to  them  as  it  had  been  heretofore  in  London. 
As  long  as  she  remained  hy  the  side  of  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Bute 
Crawley  took  care  that  her  beloved  Mntilda  should  not  be  agitated  by  a 
meeting  with  her  nephew.  When  the  spinster  took  her  drive,  the  faithful 
iSi9.  Bute  sate  beside  her  In  the  carriage.  When  Miss  Crawley  took  the 
air  in  a  chair,  Mrs.  Bute  marched  on  one  side  of  the  vehicle,  whilst  honest 
Briggs  occupied  the  other  wing.  And  if  they  met  Itawdon  and  hie  wife 
by  chance— ^though  the  former  constantly  and  obsequiously  took  off  his 
lut,  the  Miss-Crawley  party  passed  him  by  with  such  a  frigid  and  killing 
indiffereoce,  that  Bawdon  began  to  despair. 

.  "  We  might  as  well  be  in  Loudon  as  here,"  Captain  Bawdon  often  saiil, 
with  a  downcast  air. 

-  "  A  comfortable  inn  in  Brighton  is  belter  than  a  spunging-house  in 
Chancery  Lane,"  his  wife  answered,  who  was  of  a  more  eheeifhl  lempern- 
ment.     "Think  of  those  two  aidea-de-camp  of  Mr.  Moses,  the  sheriff's- 


officer,  who  watched  ooi  lodging  for  a  week.    Ooi  friends  here  are  very 
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stapid,  but  Mr.  Jos  imd  Cap<ai]i  Cupid  are  better  companioBS  tlum  Mr. 
Moses's  men,  Bavdon,  my  love." 

"  I  wonder  the  writs  haven't  foUowed  me  down  here/'  Bawdon  con- 
titmed,  stiU  desponding. 

*^  When  they  do,  we  'U  find  means  to  give  them  the  slip,"  said  danntkss 
little  Becky,  and  farther  pointed  oat  to  her  husband  the  great  comfort 
and  advantage  of  meeting  Jos  and  Osborne,  whose  acquaintance  had 
brought  to  Bawdon  Crawley  a  most  tim^  little  sapply  of  reaify  money. 

'*  It  win  hardly  be  enough  to  pay  the  inn  bill,"  gmmbled  the  Quardaman. 

'*  Why  need  we  pay  it? "  said  the  lady,  who  had  an  answer  for  eveiyc-^ 
thing. 

Through  Bawdon's  valet,  who  still  kept  up  a  trifling  acquaintance  witli 
the  male  inhabitants  of  Miss  Crawley's  servants'  hall,  and  was  instructed 
to  treat  the  coachman  to  drink  whenever  they  met,  old  Miss  Crawley'a 
movements  were  pretty  well  known  by  our  young  couple ;  and  Bebecca 
luckily  bethought  herself  of  being  unwell,  and  of  calling  in  the  same 
apothecary  who  was  in  attendance  upon  the  spinster,  so  that  their  inform* 
ation  was  on  the  whole  tolerably  complete.  Nor  was  Miss  Brigga, 
although  forced  to  adopt  a  hostile  attitude,  secretly  inimical  to  Bawdon 
and  his  wife.  She  was  naturally  of  a  kindly  and  forgiving  disposition. 
Now  that  the  cause  of  jealousy  was  removed,  her  dislike  for  Bebecca  dis- 
appeared also,  and  she  remembered  the  latter's  invariable  good  words  and 
good  humour.  And,  indaHl,  she  and  Mrs.  fokm,  the  lady's-maid,  and 
the  whole  of  Miss  Crawley**  household,  secretly  gioaned  under  the  tyranny 
of  the  triumphant  Mi's.  Bote. 

As  often  will  be  the  case,  that  good  but  impsfrious  woman  pushed  her 
advantages  too  far,  and  hm  mccesses  quita  uimiercifully.  She  had  in 
the  course  of  a  few  tVDaka  bfowli  the  invalid  l»  snoh  a  state  of  helpless 
docility,  that  the  poor  soal  jkUui  herself  entiie^  to  her  sister's  orders, 
and  did  not  even  due  t»  enwiplahs  of  htac  slavm  to  Briggs  or  Firkin« 
Mrs.  Bute  measured  ouA  tka  passes  of  wine  which  Miss  Crawley  was 
daily  allowed  to  take  with  imBistible  aecuraey,  i^eaiiy  to  the  annoyance 
of  Firkin  and  the  hotter^  who  found  themdvea  de^nved  of  control  over 
even  the  Sherry -)»»ttle.  She  apporticiied  the  swvet-breads,  jellies, 
chickens;  their  quntit;^and  order.  Ni^t  and  novnand  morning  she 
brought  the  abonuiable  drinks  ordained  by  the  Dselor,  and  made  her 
patient  swallow  then  witk  so  aflecting  an  obedience,  tint  Firkin  said  my 
poor  Missus  du  take  her  physic  like  a  lamk  She  proscribed  the  drive  in 
the  carriage  or  the  ride  in  the  ^air,  and»  m,  a  word^  ground  down  the  old 
lady  in  her  convalescence  in  «wk  a  way  as  only  belongs  to  your  proper- 
managing,  motherly,  mord  woman.  If  ever  the  patient  faintly  resisted, 
and  pleaded  for  a  little  bit  more  dinner  or  a  little  d^>p  less  medicine,  the 
nurse  threatened  her  with  instantaneous  death,  when  Miss  Crawley  in- 
stantly gave  in.  "  She 's  no  spbril  kll  in  her,**  Krk]&  lemarked  to  Briggs  ; 
*'  she  aint  ave  called  n»  a  f<M  these  three  wedks.*  Finallv,  Mrs.  Bute 
had  made  up  her  miod  to  c^snies  the  afosmid  hffwst  lady's-maid,  Mr. 
Bowls  the  large  confidential  man,  and  Briggs  heiirif,  and  to  send  for  her 
daughters  from  the  Bectory,  previous  to  removing  the  dear  invalid  bodily 
to  Queen's  Crawley,  whoi  an  odioiis  acddettt  happened  whkk  caUed  hit 
away  from  duties  so  pleasing.    The  Beverend  Bute  Crawley  her  husband^ 
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riding  home  one  night,  fell^th  his  horse  and  broke  his  ooUar-bone.  Fever 
and  inflammatory  symptoms  set  in,  and  Mrs.  Bute  was  forced  to  leave 
Sussex  for  Hampshu^.  As  soon  as  ever  Bute  was  restored  she  promised 
to  return  to  her  dearest  friend,  and  departed,  leaving  the  strongest  iiyuno* 
tions  with  the  household  regarding  their  behaviour  to  their  mis^ess ;  and 
as  soon  as  she  got  into  the  Southampton  ooaoh^  there  was  such  a  jubilee  and 
sense  of  relief  in  all  Miss  Crawley's  house,  as  the  company  of  persons 
assembled  there  had  not  experienced'  for  many  a  week  before.  That  very 
day  Miss  Crawley  left  off  her  afternoon  dose  of  medicine :  that  afternoon 
Bowls  opened  an  independent  bottle  of  Sherty  for  himself  and  Mrs.  Firkin : 
that  night  Miss  Crawley  and  Miss  Briggs  indulged  in  a  game  of  picquet 
instead  of  one  of  Forteus's  sermons.  It  was  as  in  the  old  sursery-story, 
when  the  stick  foigot  to  beat  the  dog,  and  the  whale  course  of  events 
underwent  a  peaceful  and  happy  revolution. 

At  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  twice  or  thriee  a  week.  Miss  Briggs 
used  to  betake  herself  to  a  bathing*machin^  and  disport  in  the  water  in  a 
flannel  gown,  and  an  oilskin  cap.  Bebeeca,  as  we  have  seen,  was  aware  of 
this  circttinstanoe,  and  though  she  did  not  attempt  to  st<»m  Briggs  as  she 
had  threatened,  and  actually  dive  into  that  lady's  presence  and  surprise 
her  under  the  sacredness  of  the  awning,  Mrs.  Bawdou  determined  to 
attack  Briggs  as  she  came  away  from  her  bath,  refreshed  and  invigorated 
by  her  dip,  and  likely  to  be  in  good  humour. 

So,  getting  up  very  early  the  next  morning,  Beeky  brought  the 
telescope  iu  their  sitting-room,  which  faced  the  sea,  to  bear  upon  the 
bathing-madiines  on  the  beach ;  saw  Briggs  arrive,  enter  her  box,  and  put 
out  to  sea ;  and  was  on  the  shore  just  as  the  nymph  of  whom  she  came  in 
quest  stepped  out  of  the  little  caravan  on  to  the  shingles.  It  was  a  pretty 
mcture :  the  beach ;  the  bathing-women's  faces ;  the  long  line  of  rocks  and 
building  wore  blushing  and  bright  in  the  sunshine.  Bebeeca  wore  a  kind, 
tender  smile  on  her  &ce,  and  was  holdii^  out  her  pretty  white  hand  as 
Briggs  emerged  from  the  box.  What  could  Briggs  do  but  accept  the 
salutation? 

"  Miss  Sh— >,  Mrs.  Crawley,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Crawley  seised  her  hand,  pressed  it  to  her  heart,  and  with  a  sud- 
den impulse,  ffinging  hor  arras  round  Briggs,  kissed  her  affectionately. 
"Bear,  dear  friend  I'*  she  said,  with  a  touch  of  such  natural  feeling,  that 
Miss  Briggs  df  course  at  once  began  to  mAt,  and  even  the  bathing-woman 
was  moiled. 

Bebeeca  found  no  difficulty  in  engaging  Briggs  in  a  long,  intimate, 
and  delightful  conversation.  Every  thing  that  had  passed  since  the  morn- 
ing of  Becky's  sudden  departure  from  Miss  Crawley's  house  in  Park 
Lane  up  to  the  present  day,  and  Mrs.  Bute's  happy  retreat,  was  discussed 
and  described  by  Bri^s.  All  Miss  Crawley's  symptoms,  and  the  particu- 
lars  of  her  illness  and  medical  treatment,  were  narrated  by  the  confidante 
with  that  frdness  and  accuracy  which  women  deUght  in.  About  their 
oomplainfts  and  their  doctors  do  ladies  evor  tire  of  tolking  to  each  other  P 
Bri^;8  did  not  on  this  occasion ;  nor  did  Bebeeca  weaiy  of  listening.  She 
was  thankful,  truly  thankful,  that  the  dear  kind  Briggt>  that  the  faithful, 
the  invaluaUa  Firkin,  had  been  permitted  to  remain  with  their  benefactftas 
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through  her  illness.  Heaven  Lless  her !  though  she,  Uebecca,  had  seemed 
to  act  undutifully  towards  Miss  Crawley ;  yet  was  not  her  fault  a  natural 
and  excusable  one  ?  Could  she  help  giving  her  hand  to  the  man  who  had 
won  her  heart  ?  Briggs,  the  sentimental,  could  only  turn  up  her  eyes  to 
heaven  at  this  appeal,  and  heave  a  sympathetic  sigh,  and  think  that  she, 
too,  had  given  away  her  affections  long  years  ago,  and  own  that  Eebecca 
was  no  very  great  criminal. 

"  Can  I  ever  forget  her  who  so  befriended  the  friendless  orphan  ?  No, 
though  she  has  cast  me  off,"  the  latter  said,  *'  I  shall  never  cease  to  love 
her,  and  I  would  devote  my  life  to  her  service.  As  my  own  benefactress, 
as  my  beloved  Bawdon's  adored  relative,  I  love  and  admire  Miss  Crawley, 
dear  Miss  Briggs,  beyond  any  woman  in  the  world,  and  next  to  her  I  love 
all  those  who  are  faithful  to  her.  /  would  never  have  treated  Miss 
Crawley's  faithful  friends  as  that  odious  designing  Mrs.  Bute  had  done. 
Eawdon,  who  was  all  heart,"  Bebecca  continued,  *'  although  his  outward 
manners  might  seem  rough  and  careless,  had  said  a  hundred  times,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  blessed  Heaven  for  sending  his  dearest  Aunty  two 
such  admirable  nurses  as  her  attached  Firkin  and  her  admirable  Miss 
Briggs.  Should  the  machinations  of  the  horrible  Mrs.  Bute  end,  as  she 
too  much  feared  they  would,  in  banishing  everybody  that  Miss  Craw- 
ley loved  from  her  side,  and  leaving  that  poor  lady  a  victim  to  those 
harpies  at  the  Bectory,  Bebecca  besought  her  (Miss  Briggs)  to  remember, 
that  her  own  home,  humble  as  it  was,  was  always  open  to  receive  Briggs. 
Dear  friend,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  transport  of  enthusiasm,  "  some  hearts 
can  never  forget  benefits;  aU  women  are  not  Bute  Crawleys !  Though  why 
should  I  complain  of  her,"  Bebecca  added ;  "  though  I  have  been  her  tool 
and  the  victim  to  her  arts,  do  I  not  owe  my  dearest  Bawdon  to  her?" 
And  Bebecca  unfolded  to  Briggs  all  Mrs.  Bute's  conduct  at  dueen's 
Crawley,  which,  though  imintelligible  to  her  then,  was  clearly  enough 
explained  by  the  events  now, — ^now  that  the  attachment  had  sprung  up 
which  Mrs.  Bute  had  encouraged  by  a  thousand  artifices,* — now  that  two 
innocent  people  had  fallen  into  the  snares  which  she  had  laid  for  them, 
and  loved  and  married  and  been  ruined  through  her  schemes. 
-  It  was  all  very  true.  Briggs  saw  the  stratagems  as  clearly  as  possible. 
Mrs.  Bute  had  made  the  match  between  Bawdon  and  Bebecca.  Yet, 
though  the  latter  was  a  perfectly  innocent  victim.  Miss  Briggs  could  not 
disguise  from  her  friend  her  fear  that  Miss  Crawley's  affections  were 
hopelessly  estranged  from  Bebecca,  and  that  the  old  lady  would  never 
forgive  her  nephew  for  making  so  imprudeiit  a  marriage. 

On  this  point  Bebecca  had  her  own  opinion,  and  still  kept  up  a  good 
heart.  If  Miss  Crawley  did  not  forgive  them  at  present,  she  might  at  least 
relent  on  a  future  day.  Even  now,  there  was  only  that  puling,  sickly  Pitt 
Crawley  between  Bawdon  and  a  baronetcy ;  and  should  anytliing  happen 
to  the  former,  all  would  be  well.  At  all  events,  to  have  Mrs.  Bute's 
designs  exposed,  and  herself  well  abused,  was  a  satisfaction,  and  might  be 
advantageous  to  Bawdon's  interest;  and  Bebecca,  after  an  hour's  chat 
with  her  recovered  friend,  left  her  with  the  most  tender  demonstrations  of 
regard,  and  quite  assured  that  the  conversation  they  had  had  together 
would  be  reported  to  Miss  Crawley  before  many  hours  were  over. 
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This  interview  ended,  it  became  fiill  time  for  Bebeoca  to  return  to  her 
inn,  where  all  the  party  of  the  previous  day  were  assembled  at  a  farewell 
brealcfast.  Sebeoca  took  such  a  tender  leave  of  Amelia  as  became  two 
women  who  loved  each  other  as  sisters ;  and  having  used  her  handkerchief 
plentifully,  and  hung  on  her  friend's  neck  as  if  they  were  parting  for  ever,  and 
wave4  the  handkerchief  (which  was  quite  dry,  by  the  way)  out  of  window, 
as  the  carriage  drove  off;  she  came  back  to  the  breakfast-table,  and 
ate  some  prawns  with  a  good  deal  of  appetite,  considering  her  emotion ; 
and  while  she  was  munchmg  these  delicacies,  explained  to  Sawdon  what 
had  occurred  in  her  morning  walk  between  herseli  and  Briggs.  Her  hopes 
were  very  high :  she  made  her  husband  share  them.  She  generally  suc- 
ceeded in  making  her  husband  share  all  her  opinions,  whether  melancholy 
or  cheerful. 

**  You  will  now,  if  you  please,  my  dear,  sit  down  at  the  writing-table 
and  pen  me  a  pretty  little  letter  to  Miss  Crawley,  in  which  you'll  say  that 
you  are  a  good  boy,  and  that  sort  of  thing/'  So  Bawdon  sate  down,  and 
wrote  off,  "Brighton,  Thursday,"  and  "My  dear  Aunt,"  with  great 
rapidity:  but  there  tiie  gallant  officer's  imagination  failed  him.  He 
mumbled  the  end  of  his  pen,  and  looked  up  in  his  wife's  face.  She  could 
not  help  laughing  at  his  rueful  countenance,  and,  marching  up  and  dow^ 
the  room  with  her  hands  behind  her,  the  little  woman  beg^  to  dictate  a 
letter,  which  he  took  down. 

"  Before  quitting  the  country  and  commencing  a  campaign,  which  very 
possibly  may  be  fatal," 

"  What?"  said  Bawdon,  rather  surprised,  but  took  the  humour  of  the 
phrase,  and  presently. wrote  it  down  with  a  grin. 

"  Which  veiy  possibly  may  be  fatal,  I  have  come  hither — " 

"  Why  not  say  come  here;  Becky,  come  here  *8  grammar,"  the  dragoon 
interposed. 

"  I  have  oome  hither,"  Bebecca  insisted  with  a  stamp  of  her  foot,  "  to  say 
farewell  to  my  dearest  and  earliest  friend.  I  beseech  you  before  I  go,  not 
perhaps  to  return,  once  more  to  let  me  press  the  hand  from  which  I  have 
received  nothing  but  kindnesses  all  my  life." 

"  Kindnesses  all  my  life,"  echoed  Bawdon,  scratching  down  the  words, 
and  quite  amazed  at  his  own  facility  of  composition. 

"  I  ask  nothing  from  you  but  that  we  should  part  not  in  anger.  I  have 
the  pride  of  my  family  on  some  points,  though  not  on  all.  I  married  a 
painter's  daughter,  and  am  not  ashamed  of  the  union." 

"  No,  run  me  through  the  body  if  I  am !"  Bawdon  ejaculated. 

"You  old  booby,"  Bebecca  said,  pinching  his  ear  and  looking  over  to 
see  that  he  made  no  mistakes  in  spelling — "  beseech  is  not  spelt  with  an  a, 
and  earliest  is."  So  he  altered  these  words,  bowing  to  the  superior  know- 
ledge of  lus  little  Missis. 

"  I  thought  that  you  were  aware  of  the  progress  of  my  attachment," 
Bebecca  continued:  "I  knew  that  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  confirmed  and 
encouraged  it.  But  1  make  no  reproaches.  I  married  a  poor  woman,  and 
am  content  to  abide  by  what  I  have  done.  Leave  your  property,  dear 
Aunt,  as  you  will.  J  shall  never  complain  of  the  way  in  which  you  dis- 
pose of  it.     I  would  have  you  believe  that  I  love  you  for  yourself,  and  not 
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ibr  money's  sake.  I  want  to  be  reoonofled  to  ydu  ere  I  leave  Etigknd. 
Let  me,  let  me  see  you  before  I  go.  A  few  weeks  or  months  henee  it  may 
be  toa  late,  and  I  cannot  bear  the  notion  of  quitting  the  ooontiy  without  a 
kind  word  of  farewell  from  you." 

"  She  won't  recognise  my  style  in  ihat^**  said  Becky.  "  I  miule  the  sen- 
tences short  and  bri^  on  purpose."  And  this  authentic  missive  was  dis- 
patched under  cover  to  Miss  Briggs. 

Old  Miss  Crawley  laughed  when  Briggs  with  great  nr^evy  handed  her 
over  this  candid  and  simple  statement.  "  W«  may  read  it  now  Mrs.  Bute 
is  away,"  she  said.    "  Bead  it  to  me,  Briggs." 

When  Briggs  had  read  the  epistle  out,  her  patroness  laughed  more. 
*"  Don't  you  see,  you  goose,."  she  said  to  Briggs,  wha  professed  to  be  mudi 
touched  by  the  honest  affection  which  pervaded  the  composition,  "  Don't 
you  see  that  Bawdon  never  wrote  a  word  of  it.  He  never  wroibe  to  me 
without  asking  for  money  in  his  life,  and  all  his  letters  arc  full  of  bad 
spelling,  and  dashes,  and  bad  grammar.  It  is  that  little  serpent  of  a 
governess  who  rules  him."  They  are  all  alike,  Miss  Crawley  thought  in 
her  heart.    They  aU  want  me  dead,  and  are  hankering  for  my  money. 

''I  don't  mind  seeing  Bawdon,"  she  added,  alter  a  pause,  and  in  a  tone 
of  perfect  indifference.  "  I  had  just  as  soon  shake  hands  with  him  as 
not.  Provided  there  is  no  scene,  why  shouldn't  we  meet?  I  don't 
mind.  But  human  patience  has  its  limits ;  and  mind,  my  dear,  I  respect- 
fuliy  decline  to  receive  Mrs.  Bawdon — I  can't  support  that  quite" — and  Miss 
Briggs  was  fain  to  be  content  with  this  half-message  of  conciliation ;  and 
thought  that  the  best  method  of  bringing  the  old  lady  and  her  nephew 
together,  was  to  w§rn  Bawdon  to  be  in  waiting  on  the  CM,  when  Miss 
Crawley  went  out  for  her  air  in  her  chair. 

There  they  met.  I  don't  know  whether  Miss  Crawley  had  any  private 
feeling  of  regard,  or  emotion  upon  seeing  her  old  fiEtvourite ;  but  she  held  out 
a  couple  of  fingers  to  him  with  as  smiling  and  good-humoured  an  air,  as  if 
they  had  met  only  the  day  before.  And  as  for  Bawdon,  he  turned  as  red 
as  scarlet,  and  wrung  off  Briggs's  hand,  so  great  was  his  rapture  and  his 
confusion  at  the  meeting.  Perhaps  it  was  interest  that  moved  him  :  or 
perhaps  affection :  perhaps  he  was  touched  by  the  change  whidi  the  illness 
of  the  last  weeks  had  wrought  in  his  aunt. 

"  The  old  girl  has  always  acted  Hke  a  trump  to  me,"  he  said  to  his 
wife,  as  he  narrated  the  interview,  "  and  I  felt,  you  know,  rather  ^ueer, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  walked  by  the  side  of  the  what-dy'e-call-'em, 
you  know,  and  to  her  own  door,  where  Bowls  came  to  help  her  in. 
And  I  wanted  to  go  in  very  much,  only — " 

**  You  didn't  go  in,  Bawdon  I "  screamed  his  wife. 

"No,  my  dear,  I'm  hanged  if  I  wasn't  afraid  when  it  came  to  the 
point." 

"  You  fool  1  you  ought  to  have  gone  in,  and  never  come  out  agam," 
Bebecca  said. 

"Don't  call  me  names,"  said  the  big  guardsman,  sulkily.  "  Perhaps  I 
ioiu  a  fool,  Becky,  but  you  shouldn't  say  so ;"  and  he  gave  his  wife  a 
look,  such  as  his  countenance  could  wear  when  angered,  and  such  as 
was  not  pleasant  to  &ce. 
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*^  WeU,  Nearest,  to-morrow  you  mual  be  on  the  lode-out^  tnd  go  and 
see  her,  ndnd,  whetiusr  die  asloi  you  or  no/'  Eebecca  said,  trying  to 
soothe  her  angry  yoke-mate.  On  whioh  he  replied,  that  he  woold  do 
exactly  as  he  Bked,  and  woold  mat  thank  her  to  keep  a  eivil  tongue  in 
her  head — end  the  wounded  hnaband  went  away,iaid  passed  the  forenoon 
at  the  billiard-room,  sulky,  silent,  and  suspicious. 

Bat  before  the  night  was  over  he  was  eonqpelled  to  give  in,  and  own, 
as  usual,  to  his  wife's  superior  prudence  and  foresight,  by  the  most  melan- 
dioly  oonfirmation  of  the  presentunents  whieh  she  had  r^azding  the 
consequenees  of  the  mistake  wluch  he  had  nkade.  Miss  Crawley  must 
have  had  some  emotion  upon  seeing  him  and  shaking  hands  with  him  aftw 
so  long  a  liipture.  She  siuiaed  upon  the  meeting  a  considerable  time. 
"  Bawdon  is  getting  very  fat  and  dd,  Briggs/'  she  said  to  her  compa- 
nion. "  Hia  .noae  has  beoome  red,,  and  he  is  exceedingly  coarse  in  appear- 
-anoe.  His  marriage  to  that  woman  has  hopelessly  vulgarised  him.  Mrs. 
Bute  always  said  they  drank  together ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  do. 
Tea :  he  smelt. of  gin  abominably^     I  semariced  it.    Didn't  you?  " 

In  vain  Briggs  interposed,  that  Mrs.  Bute  ^ke  ill  of  everybody :  and» 
as  far  as  a  person  in  ker  humble  position  oould  judge,  was  an — 

"An  artful  designing  woman?  Yes,  so  she  is,  and  she  does  speak  ill 
of  eveiy  one,— ^but  I  am  certain  that  woman  has  made  Bawdon  drink.  M 
those  low  people  do — " 

'<He  was  veiy  much  affected  at  seemg  you,  Ma'am,**  the  companion 
aaid ;  "  and  I  am  sorey  when  you  remend)er  that  he  is  going  to  the  Md  of 
danger — " 

"  How  much  money  has  he  promised  you,  Briggs  P  "  the  old  spinster 
cried  out,  working  herself  into  a  nervous  rage — **  there  now,  of  course  you 
begin  to  cry.  I  hate  scenes.  Why  am  I  always  to  be  worried  ?  Go  and 
cry  up  in  yodr  own  roon^  and  send  Firkin  to  me^— no,  stop,  attdown  and 
blow  your  nose,  and  leMe  off  crying,  and  write  a  letter  to  Captain  Crawley.*' 
Poor  Brijggs  went  and  placed  herself  obediently  at  the  writing-book.  Its 
leaves  were  blotted  all  over  wiik  relics  of  the  firm,  strong,  rapid  hand- 
writing of  the  spinster's  late  amanuensis,  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley. 

"  Begin  *  My  dear  sir,'  or '  Dear  dir,'  that  will  be  better,  and  say  you  are 
desired  by  Mrs.  Crawley — ^no,  by  Misa  Crawl^'s  medical  man,  by  Mr. 
Creamer,  to  state,  that  my  health  is  such  that  all  strong  emotions  would 
be  dangerous  in  my  present  delicate  condition — and  that  I  must  decline 
any  fanuly  discussions  or  interviews  whatever.  And  thank  him  for  coming 
to  Brighton,  and  so  forth,  and  beg  him  not  to  stay  any  longer  on  my 
account.  And,  Miss  Briggs,  you  may  add  that  I  wish  him  a  bon  voyage, 
and  that  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  call  upon  my  lawyer's  in  Grrays  Inn 
Square,  he  will  find  there  a  communication  for  him.  Yea,  that  will  do ; 
and  that  will  make  him  leave  Brighton."  The  benevolent  Briggs  penned 
this  sentence  with  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

'*  To  seize  upon  me  the  very  day  after  Mrs.  Bute  was  gone,"  the  old 
lady  prattled  on ;  "  it  was  too  indecent.  Briggs,  my  dear,  write  to  Mrs. 
Crawley,  and  say  she  needn't  come  back.  No — she  needn't — and  she 
shan't — and  I  won't  be  a  slave  in  my  own  house— and  I  won't  be  starved 
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and  choked  with  poison.    Thej  all  want  to  loll  me — all — all" — and  with 
this  the  lonely  old  woman  burst  into  a  scream  of  hysterical  tears. 

The  last  scene  of  her  dismal  Vanity  Fair  comedy  was  fast  approaching; 
the  tawdry  lamps  were  going  out  one  by  one ;  and  the  dark  curtain  was 
almost  ready  to  descend. 

That  final  paragraph,  which  referred  Bawdon  to  Miss  Crawley's  solicitor 
in  London^  and  which  Briggs  had  written  so  good-naturedly,  consoled  the 
dragoon  and  his  wife  somewhat,  after  their  first  blank  disappointment,  on 
rea^g  the  spinster's  refusal  of  a  reconciliation.  And  it  effected  the  pur«> 
pose  for  which  the  old  lady  had  caused  it  to  be  written,  by  making 
Kawdon  yery  eager  to  get  to  London. 

Out  of  Jos's  losings  and  George  Osborne's  bank-notes,  he  paid  his 
IhII  at  the  inn,  the  landlord  whereof  does  not  probably  know  to  this  day 
how  doubtfully  Ms  account  once  stood.  For,  as  a  general  sends  his  bag- 
gage to  the  rear  before  an  action,  Bebeoca  had  wisely  packed  up  all  their 
chief  valuables  and  sent  them  off  under  care  of  George's  servant,  who 
went  in  charge  of  the  trunks  on  the  coach  back  to  London.  Bawdon  and 
his  wife  returned  by  the  same  conveyance  next  day. 

'*  I  should  have  liked  to  see  the  old  girl  before  we  went,"  Bawdon  said. 
"  She  looks  so  cut  up  and  altered  that  I  'm  sure  she  can't  last  long.  I 
wonder  what  sort  of  a  cheque  I  shall  have  at  Wazy's.  Two  hundred — ^it 
can't  be  less  than  two  hundred, — hey  Becky  P  " 

In  consequence  of  the  repeated  visits  of  the  gentlemen  whose  portraits 
have  been  taken  in  a  preceding  page,  Bawdon  and  his  wife  did  not  go 
back  to  their  lodgings  at  Brompton,  but  put  up  at  an  inn.  Early  the  next 
morning,  Bebecca  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  as  she  skirted  that 
suburb  on  her  road  to  old  Mrs.  Sedley's  house  at  Fulham,  whither  she 
went  to  look  for  her  dear  Amelia  and  her  Brighton  friends.  They  were  all 
off  to  Chatham,  thence  to  Harwich,  to  take  slapping  for  Belgium  with  the 
regiment— kind  old  Mrs.  Sedley  very  much  depressed  and  tearful,  solitary. 
Betuming  from  this  visit,  Bebecca  found  her  husband,  who  had  been  off  to 
Gray's  Inn,  and  learnt  his  fate.     He  came  back  furious. 

"  By  Jove,  Becky,"  says  he,  "  she's  only  given  me  twenty  pounds !" 

Though  it  told  against  themselves,  the  joke  was  too  good,  and  Becky 
burst  out  laughing  at.Bawdon's  discomfiture. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

BETWEEN   LONDON'   AND   CHATEAU, 

K  quitting  Brighton,  onr  friend  George 
as  became  B  person  of  rank  and  fashion 
travelling  in  a  barouche  with  four  horses, 
drove  ia  state  to  a  fine  hotel  in  Caven- 

Idisli  Square,  where  a  suite  of  splendid 
rooms,  and  a  table  magnificently  fur- 
nished with  plate  and  surrounded  by  a 
half-dozen  ik  black  and  silent  waiters, 
was  ready  to  receive  the  young  ^tle- 
man  and  his  bride.  George  did  the 
honours  of  the  place  with  a  princely  air 
to  Jos  and  Dobbin ;  and  Amelia,  for  the 
first  time,  and  with  exceeding  shyncsa 
and  timidity,  presided  at  what  George 
called  her  own  table. 

George  pooh-poohed  the  wine  and  bullied  the  waiters  royally,  and 
Jos  gobbled  the  turtle  with  immense  satisfaction.  Dobbin  helped  him  to 
it ;  for  the  lady  of  the  house,  before  whom  the  tureen  was  placed,  was  so 
ignorant  of  the  contents,  that  she  was  going  to  help  Mr.  Sedley  without 
bestowing  upon  him  either  calipash  or  calipee. 

The  splendour  of  the  entertainment,  and  the  apartments  in  which  it 
was  given,  alarmed  Mr.  Dobbin,  who  remonstrated  after  dinner,  when 
Jos  was  asleep  in  the  great  choir.  But,  in  vam  he  cried  out  against  the 
enormity  of  turtle  and  champagne  that  was  fit  for  an  archbishop.  "  I  've 
always  been  accustomed  to  travel  like  a  gentleman,"  George  aaid,  "  and, 
damme,  my  wife  shall  travel  like  a  ladv.  As  long  as  there '»  a  shot  in  the 
locker,  the  shall  want  for  nothing,  said  the  generoas  fellow,  quite 
pleased  with  himself  for  his  magnificence  of  spirit.  Nor  did  Dobbin 
tiy  and  convince  him,  that  Amelia's  happiness  was  not  centred  in 
turtle -soup. 

A  while  after  dinner,  Amelia  timidly  expressed  a  wish  to  go  and  see 
her  mamma,  at  l^ilham :  which  permission  Geoige  granted  her  with  some 
grumbling.  And  she  tripped  away  to  her  enormous  bed-room,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stood  the  enormous  funereal  bed,  '  that  the  Emperor 
Halixander's  sister  slep  in  when  the  allied  snfieringi  was  here,'  and  put 
on  her  little  bonnet  end  shawl  with  the  utmost  eagerness  and  pleasure. 
George  was  still  drinking  claret  when  she  returned  to  the  dining-room, 
and  mode  no  signs  of  moving.  "Ar'n't  you  coming  with  me,  dearest  F" 
she  asked  him.  No ;  the  '  dearest'  had  'business'  that  night.  His  man 
should  get  her  a  c<«ch  and  go  with  her.    And  the  coach  being  at  the 
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door  of  Uie  hotel,  Amelia  made  Greorge  a  little  disappointed  curtsey  after 
looking  vainly  into  his  face  once  or  twice,  and  went  sadly  down  the  great 
staircase,  Captain  Dobbin  after,  who  handed  her  into  the  vehicle,  and 
saw  it  drive  away  to  its  destination.  The  very  valet  was  ashamed  of 
mentioning  the  address  to  the  hackney-coachman  before  the  hotel-waiters^ 
and  promised  to  instruct  him  when  they  got  further  on. 

Dobbin  walked  home  to  his  old  quarters  at  the  Slaughters',  thinking 
very  likely  that  it  would  be  delightml  to  be  in  that  hacbaey-coach,  along 
with  Mrs.  Osborne.  George  was  evidently  of  quite  a  different  taste ;  for 
when  he  had  taken  wine  enough,  he  went  off  to  half-price  at  the  play,  to 
see  Mr.  Kean  perform  in  Shylock.  Captain  Osborne  was  a  great  lover  of 
the  drama,  ana  had  himself  performed  high-comedy  characters  with  great 
distinction  in  several  garrison  theatrical  entertainments.  Jos  slept  on 
until  long  after  dark,  when  he  woke  up  with  a  start  at  the  motions  of 
his  servant,  who  was  removing  and  emptying  the  decanters  on  the  table ; 
and  the  hackney-coach  stand  was  again  put  into  requisition  for  a  carriage 
to  convey  this  stout  hero  to  his  lodgings  and  bed. 

Mrs.  Sedley,  you  may  be  sure,  clasped  her  daughter  to  ker  heart  with 
all  maternal  eagerness  and  affection,  running  out  of  the  door  as  the  carriage 
drew  up  before  the  little  garden-gate,  to  welcome  the  weeping,  trembling, 
young  bride.  Old  Mr.  Clapp,  who  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  trimming  the 
garden-plot,  shrank  back  alarmed.  The  Irish  servant-lass  rushed  up  from 
the  kitchen  and  smiled  a  *  God  bless  you.'  Amelia  could  hardly  walk 
along  the  flags  and  up  the  steps  into  the  parlour. 

How  the  floodgates  were  opened  and  mother  and  daughter  wept,  when 
they  were  together  embracing  each  other  in  this  sanctuary,  may  readily  be 
imagined  by  every  reader  who  possesses  the  least  sentimental  turn.  TVhen 
don't  ladies  weep  ?  At  what  occasion  of  joy,  sorrow,  or  other  business  of 
life  ?  and,  after  such  an  event  as  a  marriage,  mother  and  daughter  were 
surely  ^t  liberty  to  give  way  to  a  sensibility  which  is  as  tender  as  it  is 
refreshing.  About  a  question  of  marriage  I  have  seen  women  who  hate 
each  other  kiss  and  cry  together  quite  fondly.  How  much  more  do  they 
feel  when  they  love  1  Good  mothers  are  married  over  again  at  their 
daughters'  weddings :  and  as  for  subsequent  events,  who  does  not  know 
how  ultra-maternal  grandmothers  are  ? — in  fact  a  woman,  until  she  is  a 
grandmother,  does  not  often  really  know  what  to  be  a  mother  is.  Let  us 
respect  Amelia  and  her  mamma  whispering  and  whimpering  and  laughing 
and  crying  in  the  parlour  and  the  twilight.  Old  mi.  Sedley  did.  He 
had  not  divined  who  was  in  the  carriage  when  it  drove  up.  He  had  not 
flown  out  to  meet  his  daughter,  though  he  kissed  her  very  warmly  when  she 
entered  the  room  (where  he  was  occupied,  as  usual,  with  his  papers  and 
tapes  and  statements  of  accounts),  and  after  sitting  with  the  mother  and 
daughter  for  a  short  time,  he  very  wisely  left  the  little  apartment  in  their 
possession. 

Greorge's  valet  was  looking  on  iu  a  very  supercilious  maniier  at  Mr.  Clapp 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  watering  his  rose-bushes.  He  took  off  his  hat,  how- 
ever, with  much  condescension  to  Mr.  Sedley,  who  asked  news  about  his 
son-in-law,  and  about  Jos!s  carriage,  and  whether  his  horses  had  been 
down  to  Brighton,  and  about  that iciernal traitor  Bonaparty,  and  the  war; 
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until  Ae  Liah  mBid-Berraut  came  whli  a  j^ate  and  a  bottk  of  wine,  &om 
wUch'AeoldgontleiBwtinmtednpoDlielpingtlie  nfet.    He  gare  faim  a 


imlf-guinea  too,  which  the  servant  pocketed  <witb  a  mixture  of  wonder  and 
contempt.  "  To  the  health  of  your  maater  and  nuBtresa,  Trotter,"  Mr. 
Sedley  said,  "  and  here's  something  to  drink  jour  itDBlth  when  you  get 
home,  Trotter." 

There  were  but  nine  daysipait<  since  Amtta^kad  lefl  that  little  cottage- 
and  home — and  yet  how  for  off  Uie  time  Becmed'VBce  she  had  bidden  it 
forewell.  What  a  gulf  lay  betareeo  her  and  ttibat  past  life.  She  could 
look  back  to  It  from  her  prwoit  stauding-plaoe,  :a*d  oontemplBte,  almost 
as  another  being,  the  young  unManiMi'pii'ahMriBcd  in  her  me,  having 
no  eyes  bat  for  one  special  ol^vaet,  receiving  {miiiliil  affection  if  not  un- 
gratefully, at  least  indiflEEa^tiy,  and  as  if  itnnre  her  due — hfi  whole 
heart  and  thoughts  beufaui  the  accomplishmetibffifisne  desire.  The  review 
of  those  days,  so  lately^^me  yet  so  far  away,  tuwked  her  with  shame ;  and 
the  aspect  of  the  kind  mother  filled  her  with  ttader  remorse.  Was  the 
prize  gained — the  hescfu  of  life — and  the  winncn-  still  doubtful  and  un- 
satisfied? As  Us  JHTO.iand  heroine  pass  the  matrimonial  barrier,  the 
novelist  generdly  drafwiiie  curtain,  as  if  the  di^aniA  w««  over  then  :  the 
doubts  and  struggles  of  life  ended ;  as  if,  once  landed  in  the  marriage 
country,  all  were  green  and  pleasant  tkere :  and  wife  and  hnsbaud  had 
nothing  but  to  link  each  other's  arms  together,  and  wander  gently  down- 
wards towards  old  age  in  happy  and  perfect  truition.  But  our  little  Amelia 
was  jost  on  the  bank  of  her  new  country,  and  was  already  looking 
anxiously  back  towards  the  sad  friendly  figures  wavingfarewell  to  ha  across 
the  stream,  irom  the  other  distant  shore. 
q2 
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In  honour  of  the  young  bride's  arrival,  her  mother  thought  it  necessaiy 
to  prepare  I  don't  iaow  what  festive  entertainment,  and  after  the  firat 
ebullition  of  talk,  took  leare  of  Mrs.  George  Osborne  for  a  while,  and  dived 
domi  to  the  lower  regions  of  the  house  to  a  sort  of  kitchen-parlour 
(occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clapp,  and  in  the  evening,  when  her  dishes 
were  washei)  and  her  curl-papers  removed,  by  Miss  Flanuigan  the  Lrish 
servant),  there  to  take  mensuies  for  the  preparing  of  a  magnificent  orna- 
mented tea.  All  people  have  their  ways  of  expressing  kindness,  and  it 
seemed  to  Mrs.  Scdley  that  a  muffin  and  a  quantity  of  orange  marmalade 
spread  out  in  a  little  cut-glass  saucer  would  be  peculiarly  agreeable  refresh- 
ments to  Amelia  in  her  most  interesting  situation. 

While  these  delicacies  were  being  transacted  below,  Amelia,  leaving  the 
drawing-room,  walked  up  stairs  and  found  herself,  she  scarce  knew  how, 
in  the  bttle  room  which  she  had  occupied  before  her  marriage,  and  in  that 
vety  chair  in  which  she  had  passed  so  many  bitter  hours.  She  sank  back 
in  its  arms  as  if  it  were  an  old  Mend  ;  and  fell  to  thinking  over  the  past 
meek,  and  the  life  beyond  it.  Already  to  be  looking  sadly  and  vaguely 
back  :  always  to  be  pining  for  something  which,  when  obtained,  brought 
doubt  and  sadness  rather  than  pleasure  :  here  was  the  lot  of  our  poor 
little  creature,  and  harmless  lost  wanderer  in  the  great  struggling  crowds 
of  Vanity  Pair. 

Here  ahe  sate,  and  recalled  to  herself  fondly  that  image  of  George  to 
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wliich  she  bad  knelt  before  marriage.  Did  she  own  to  berself  bow  different 
tbe  real  man  was  from  that  superb  young  bero  wbom  sbe  bad  worshipped  ? 
It  requires  many  many  years — and  a  man  must  be  very  bad  indeed — ' 
before  a  woman's  pride  and  vanity  will  let  ber  own  to  sucb  a  confession, 
Tben  Eebecca*s  twinkling  green  eyes  and  baleful  smile  lighted  upon  her, 
and  filled  her  with  dismay.  And  so  she  sat«  for  awhile  indulging  in  her 
usual  mood  of  selfish  brooding,  in  that  very  listless  melancholy  attitude  in 
which  the  honest  maid-servant  had  found  her,  on  tbe  day  when  she  brought 
up  the  letter  in  which  George  renewed  bis  offer  of  marriage. 

Sbe  looked  at  the  little  white  bed,  which  had  been  hers  a  few  days 
before,  and  thought  she  would  like  to  sleep  in  it  that  night,^  and  wake,  as 
formerly,  with  her  mother  smiling  over  her  in  the  morning.  Then  she 
thought  with  terror  of  the  great  funereal  damask  pavilion  in  the  vast  and 
dingy  state  bed-room,  which  was  awaiting  her  at  the  grand  hotel  in  Caven* 
dish  Square.  Dear  little  white  bed !  how  many  a  long  night  had  sbe 
wept  on  its  pillow !  How  she  had  despaired  and  hoped  to  die  there ;  and 
now  were  not  all  her  wishes  accomplished,  and  the  lover  of  whom  she  had 
despaired  her  own  for  ever?  Kind  mother!  how  patiently  and  tenderly 
she  had  watched  round  that  bed  !  She  went  and  knelt  down  by  the  bed- 
side ;  and  there  this  wounded  and  timorous,  but  gentle  and  loving  soul, 
sought  for  consolation,  where  as  yet,  it  must  be  owned,  our  little  girl  had 
but  seldom  looked  for  it.  Love  had  been  her  faith  hitherto ;  and  the  sad, 
bleeding,  disappointed  heart,  began  to  feel  the  want  of  another  consoler. 

Have  we  a  right  to  repeat  or  to  overhear  her  prayers  P  These,  brother, 
are  secrets,  and  out  of  the  domain  of  Vanity  Fair,  in  which  our  story  lies. 

But  this  may  be  said,  that  when  the  tea  was  finally  announced,  our 
young  lady  came  down  stairs  a  great  deal  more  cheerful ;  that  she  did  not 
despond,  or  deplore  her  fate,  or  think  about  George's  coldness,  or  Bebecca's 
eyes,  as  she  had  been  wont  to  do  of  late.  She  went  down  stairs,  and 
lassed  her  father  and  mother,  and  talked  to  the  old  gentleman,  and  made 
him  more  merry  than  he  had  been  for  many  a  day.  Sbe  sate  down  at 
the  piano  which  Dobbin  had  bought  for  her,  and  sang  over  all  ber  father's 
favourite  old  songs.  She  pronounced  the  tea  to  be  excellent,  and  praised 
the  exquisite  taste  in  which  tbe  marmalade  was  arranged  in  the  saucers. 
And  in  determining  to  make  everybody  else  happy,  she  found  herself  so  r 
and  was  sound  asleep  in  the  great  funereal  pavilion,  and  only  woke  up  with 
a  smile  when  George  arrived  from  the  theatre. 

For  the  next  day,  Greorge  bad  more  important  *  business '  to  transact 
than  that  which  took  him  to  see  Mr.  Kean  in  Shylock.  Immediately  on 
bis  arrival  in  London  he  had  written  off  to  his  father's  solicitors,  signifying 
bis  royal  pleasure  that  an  interview  should  take  place  between  them  on 
the  morrow.  His  hotel  losses  at  billiards  and  cards  to  Captain  Crawley  had 
abnost  drained  the  young  man's  purse,  which  wanted  replenishing  before 
he  set  out  on  his  travels,  and  he  had  no  resource  but  to  infringe  upon  the 
two  thousand  pounds  which  the  attorneys  were  commissioned  to  pay  over 
to  him.  He  bad  a  perfect  belief  in  his  own  mind  that  his  father  would 
relent  before  very  long.  How  could  any  parent  be  obdurate  for  a  length  of 
time  against  such  a  paragon  as  he  was  ?    If  his  mere  past  and  personal 
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merits  did  n^  succeed  in  moBifying  tlie  father,  George  determined  that  ke 
would  distinguish  himself  so  prodigiously  in  the  ensuing  campaign  that 
the  old  gentleman  must  give  in  to  him.  And  if  not  ?  Bah  1  the  world 
was  before  him.  His  luck  might  change  at  cards,  and  there  was  a  deal  of 
spending  in  two  thousand  pounds. 

So  he  sent  off  Amelia  onoe  more  in  a  carriage  to  her  mammSj  with  strict 
orders  and  carte  blanche  to  the  two  ladies  to  purchase  everything  requi- 
site for  a  lady  of  Mrs.  George  Osborne's  fashion,  who  was  going  on  a 
foreign  tour.  They  had  but  one  day  to  complete  the  outfit,  and  it  may  be 
imagined  that  their  business  therefore  occupied  them  pretty  fully.  In  a 
carriage  once  more,  bustling  about  from  nuUiner  to  linendraper,  escorted 
l)ack  to  the  carriage  by  obsequious  shopmen  or  polite  owners,  Mrs.  Sedky 
was  herself  again  almost,  and  sincerely  happy  for  the  first  time  since  their 
misfortunes.  Nor  was  Mrs.  Amelia  at  all  above  the  pleasure  of  shopping, 
and  bargaining,  and  seeing  and  buying  pretty  things.  (Would  any  man, 
the  most'  philosophic,  give  twopence  for  a  woman  who  was  ?)  She  gave 
herself  a  little  treaty  obedient  to  her  husband's  orders,  and  purchased  a 
quantity  of  lady's  gear,  showing  a  great  deal  of  taste  and  elegant  discern- 
ment) as  all  the  shopfolks  said. 

And  about  the  war  that  was  ensuing,  Mrs.  Osborne  was  not  much  alarmed ; 
Bonaparty  was  to  be  crushed  almost  without  a  struggle.  Margate  packets 
were  sailing  every  day,  filled  with  men  of  fashion  and  ladies  of  note,  on  their 
way  to  Brussels  and  Ghent.  Peqple  were  going  not  so  much  to  a  war  as 
to  a  fashionable  tour.  The  newepap^ns  lai^hed  the  wretched  upstart  and 
swindler  to  scorn.  Such  a  Corsican  wretch  as  that  withstand  the  armies 
of  Europe  and  the  genius  of  the  iinmertal  Wellington !  AmeUa  held  him 
in  utter  contempt ;  for  it  needs  not  to  be  said  that  this  soft  and  gentle 
crei^ure  took  her  opinions  from-  those  people  who  surrounded  her,  such 
fidelity  being  much  too  humble-minded  to  think  for  itself.  Well,  in  a  word, 
she  and  her  mother  performed  a  great  day's  shopping,  and  she  acquitted 
herself  with  considerable  livdiness  and  credit  on  this  her  first  appearance 
in  the  genteel  world  of  London. 

Gborge  meanwhile,  with  his  hat  on  one  side,  his  elbows  squared,  and 
his  swaggering  martial  air,  made  for  Bedford  Bow,  and  stalked  into  the 
attorney's  offices  as  if  he  was  lord  of  every  pale-faced  clerk  who  was  scrib- 
bling there.  He  ordered  somebody  to  inform  Mr.  Higgs  that  Captain 
Osborne  was  waiting,  in  a  fierce  and  patronisdng  way,  as  if  the  p^kin  of  an 
attorney,  who  had  thrice  his  brains,  fifty  times  his  money,  and  a  thousand 
times  lus  experience,  was  a  wretched  underling  who  should  instantly  leave 
all  his  business  in  life  to  attend  on  the  Caption's  pleasure.  He'  did  not 
see  the  sneer  of  contempt  which  passed  all  round  the  room,  from  the  first 
derk  to  the  articled  gents,  from  the  articled  gents  to  the  ragged  writers 
and  white-faced  runners,  in  obthes  too  tight  for  them,  as  he  sate  there 
tapping  his  boot  with  his  cane,  and  thinking  what  a  parcel  of  miserable 
poor  devils  these  were.  The  miserable  poor  devils  knew  all  about  his  aSan. 
They  talked  about  them  over  their  pints  of  beer  at  their  public-house  dubs 
to  other  deiks  of  anight.  Ye  Gods,  what  do  not  attorneys  and  attorneys' 
derfcs  know  in  London !  Nothing^  is  hidden  from  their  inquisition,  imd 
their  familiars  mutely  rule  our  city. 
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Perliaps  George  expected,  when  he  entered  Mr.  Higgs's  apartment,  to 
&id  that  gentleman  commissioned  to  give  him  some  message  of  compro- 
mise or  conciliation  from  his  father;  perhaps  his  haughty  and  cold 
demeanour  was  adopted  as  a  sign  of  his  spirit  and  resolution :  but  if  so, 
his  fierceness  was  met  by  a  chilling  coolness  and  indifference  on  the 
attorney's  part,  that  rendered  swaggering  absurd.  He  pi-etended  to  be 
writing  at  a  paper,  when  the  Captain  entered.  "  Pray,  sit  down,  Sir," 
said  he,  "  and  I  w^t  attend  to  your  little  affair  in  a  moment.  Mr.  Poe, 
get  the  release  papers,  if  you  please  ;'*  and  then  he  fell  to  writing  again. 

Poe  httving  produoed  those  papers,  his  chief  calculated  the  amount  of 
two  thousand  pounds  stock  at  the  rate  of  the  day ;  and  asked  Captain 
OabonM  whether  he.  would  take  the  sum  in  a  cheque  upon  the  baiters, 
or  whether  he  ^ould  direefc  the  hktter  to  purchase  stock  to  that  amount. 
"  One  of  the  late  Mn.  Osborne's  trustees  is  out  of  town,"  he  said  indif- 
ferently, *'but  my  client  wishes  to  meet  your  wishes,  and  have  done 
with  the  business  as  quick  as  possible." 

"  Giye  me  a  cheque,  Sir,"  said  the  Captain  very  surlily.  "  Damn  the 
shillings  and  balance,  Sir,"  he  added,  as  the  lawyer  was  making  out  the 
amount  of  the  draft ;  and,  flattering  himself  that  by  this  stroke  of  mag- 
nanimi^  he  had  put  the  old  quiz  to  the  blush*  he  stalked  out  of  his  office 
witfa  the  pa|>er  in  his  pooket. 

"  That  chap  will  be  in  gad  in.  two  years,"  Mr.  Higgs  said  to  Mr.  Poe. 

"  Won't  O*  come  round,  Sir.  don't  you  think  P  " 

"  Won't  the  monument  come  round,"  Mr.  Higgs  replied. 

*'  He 's  going  it  pretty  fast,"  said  the  clerk.  "  He 's  only  married  a 
week,  and  I  saw  him  and  some  other  military  chaps  handing  Mrs.  High- 
flyer to  her  carriage  after  tbe  play."  And  then  another  case  was  called, 
and  Mr.  Greorge  Osborne  thenceforth  dismissed  from  these  worthy  gentle- 
men a  memory. 

The  draft  was:  upon  our  friends  Hiolker  and  Bullock  of  Lombard:  Street, 
to  whoBe*  house,  still  thinking  he  was  doing  business,  Greorge  bent  his 
way,  and  from  whom  he  received  his  money.  Frederick  Bullock,  Esq;, 
wheee  yellow  face  was  over  a  ledger,  at  whidi  sate  a  demure  derk,  hap" 
peaed  to  be  in  the  banking-room  when  George  entered.  His  yellow  face 
tuned,  to  a  more  deadly  colour  when  he  saw  the  Captain,  and  he  slunk 
back  guiltily  into  the  mmoet  pailour.  George  was  too  busy  gloating  over 
the  money  (for  he  had  never  had  such  a  sum  before),  to  mark  the  coun- 
tenance or  flight  of  the  cadaverous  suitor  of  his  sister. 

Feed.  BullodL  told  old  Osbome  of  his  son's  appearanoe  and>  conduct. 
"'He  came>  in.  as  bold  as  brass,"  said  Frederick.  '*  He  haa  drawn  out 
every  dulling.  How  long  will  a  few  hundred  pounds  last  sucIl  a  chap 
aa-thatP  "  Oabome  swore  with  a  great  oath  that  he  little  cared  when  or 
hew  soon  he  spent  it.  Fred,  dined  every  day  in  BosseU  Square  now. 
But  altogether,  George  was  highly  pleased  with,  his  day's  buainesa.  All 
his  own  baggage  and  outfit  was  put  into  a  state  of  speedy  preparation, 
and  he  paid  Amelia's  purchaaea  with  diequea  on  his  agentsy  and  with  the 
sj^ndour  of  a  lord; 


CHAPTER  XXVir. 

IS  WHICH  AUEUA  30t»S  HEB  BKOnTEHT, 

HEN  Job's  fine  cormge  drore  wp  to 
the  inn  door  at  Chatham,  the  firat  face 
which  Amelia  recognised  was  the 
ftiend^  countenance  of  Oaptain  Dob- 
bin, who  had  been  pacing  the  street 
for  an  hour  past  in  expebtation  of 
hia  friends'  airiTa],  The  Captain,  with 
shetls  on  his  frock-oost,  and  a  crimson 
Hash  and  sabre,  presented  a  militaiy 
appearance,  which  made  Jos  qoite 
proud  to  be  able  to  daim  such  aa 
aeqnaintanee,  and  the  stoat  civilian 
hailed  him  with  a  cordiality  very 
difierent  from  the  reception  which 
Jos  TOucJuafed  to  his  friends  in  ' 
Brighton  and  Bond  Street. 
_  Along  with  the  Captain  was  Ensign 

— '      *  — *^^  Stubble ;  who,  as  the  barouche  neaied 

the  inn,  bunt  out  with  an  esdamation 
of  "  By  Jore  1  what  a  pret^  girl !  "  highly  applauding  Osborne's  choice. 
Indeed,  Amelia  dressed  in  her  wedding-pelisse  and  pink  ribbons,  with  a 
flash  in  her  faoe,  occasioned  by  rapid  travel  through  the  open  air,  looked 
BO  fresh  and  pretty,  as  fiilly  to  justify  the  Ensign's  compliiMnt.  Dobbin 
liked  him  for  making  it.  As  he  stepped  forward  to  help  the  lady  out  of 
the  carriage.  Stubble  saw  what  a  pretty  Uttle  hand  she  gave  him,  and 
what  a  sweet  pretty  little  foot  came  tripping  down  the  step.  He  bloshed 
profusely,  and  made  the  very  best  bow  of  which  he  was  capable ;  to  which 
Amelia,  seeing  the  number  of  the  — th  regiment  embroidered  on  the 
Ensign's  cap,  replied  with  a  blushing  smile,  and  a  curtsey  on  her  part ; 
which  finished  the  young  Ensign  on  the  spot.  Bobbin  took  most  nndly 
to  Mr.  Stubble  from  that  day,  and  encouraged  him  to  talk  about  Amelia 
in  their  private  walks,  and  at  each  other's  quarters.  It  became  the  fashion 
indeed  among  all  the  honest  young  fellows  of  the  — th  to  adore  and 
admire  Hrs.  Osborne.  Her  simple  artless  behaviour,  and  modest  Idndnesa 
of  demeanour,  won  all  their  unsophisticated  hearts ;  all  whidi  simplidty 
and  sweetness  are  quito  impossible  to  describe  in  print.  But  who  has 
not  behdd  these  among  women,  and  reoognized  the  presence  of  all  aorta 
of  qoalities  in  them,  even  though  they  say  no  more  to  yon  than  that 
they  are  engaged  to  dance  the  next  quadrille,  or  that  it  is  very  hot 
weather?    Oeorge,  always  the  champion  of  his  rt^ment,  rose  immensely 
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in  the  opinion  of  the  yonth  of  the  corps,  by  his  gallantry  in  marrying  this 
portionless  young  creature,  and  by  hia  choice  of  such  a  pretty  kind 
partner. 

In  the  eitting-TOom  which  was  awuting  the  travellers,  Amelia,  to  h« 
surprise,  found  &  letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Captain  Osborne.  It  was  a 
triangular  billet,  on  pink  paper,  and  sealed  with  a  dove  and  an  olive 
branch,  and  a  profusion  of  light-blue  sealing  wax,  and  it  was  written  in  a 
veiy  large,  though  undecided  female  hand. 

"  It  'a  Peggy  O'Dowd's  fist,"  said  George,  laughing.  "  I  know  it  by  the 
IdsBea  on  the  seaL"  And  in  fact,  it  was  a  note  from  Mrs.  Major  O'Dond, 
requesting  the  pleasure  of  Mrs.  Osborne's  company  that  very  evening  to 
a  small  friendly  party.  "  You  must  go,"  George  said.  "  You  will  make 
Bcquaintance  with  the  raiment  there.  O'Dowd  goes  in  command  of  the 
regiment,  and  Peggy  goes  in  command  of  O'Dowd." 

But  they  had  not  been  for  many  minutes  in  the  enjoyment  of  Mrs. 
O'Dowd's  letter,  when  the  iota  was  flnng  open,  and  a  stoat  jolly  lady,  in 
a  riding-habit,  followed  by  a  couple  of  officers  of  Ours,  entered  the  room. 
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"  Suie,  I  couldn't  stop  till  tay^time.  Present  me,  Gaige,  n^.  dear  Mkxw, 
to  your  lady.  Madam,  I  'm  deloighted  to  see  ye ;  and  totpreaeQi  to  yon 
me  husband,  Meejor  O'Dowd ;"  and  with  this,  the  jolly  lady  in  the  riding- 
habit  grasped  Amelia's  hand  very  warmly,  and  the  latter  knew  at  once 
that  the  lady  was  before  her  whom*  her  husband  had  so  often: laughed  at. 
"  You  Ve  often  heard  of  me  from  that  husband  of  youra,"  said  the  lady 
with  great  yivadty. 

"  You  've  often  heard  of  her,"  echoed  her  husband,  the  Major: 

Amdia- answered,  smiling,  "that  she  had." 

''And  unall  good  he 's  told  you  of  me,"  Mrs.  O'Dowd  replied;  adding 
Aat  "George  was  a  wicked  diwle." 

"  That  I  '11  go  bail  for,"  said  the  Miyor,  trying-  to  look  knowing,  at  whidi 
George  laughed ;  and  Mrs.  O'Dowd,  with  a  ti^p  of  her  Mvhip,.  ttdd  tbe 
M^jor  to  be  quite ;  and  then  requested  to  be  presented  in  form  to.  Mrs. 
Captain  Osborne. 

"This,. my  dear,"  said  George  with  great  gravity,  "is- my  very  good, 
kind,  and  excellent  friend,  Auradia  Margaretta,  otherwise  called.  Peggy." 

"  Paith,  you  're  right,"  interposed  the  Major. 

"  Otherwise  called  Peggy,  lady  of  Mcgor  Michael  O'Dowd  of  our  regi- 
ment, and  daughter  of  Pitzjurld  Ber'sford  de  Burgo  Malony  of  Glen- 
malony,  County  Kildare." 

And  Muryan  Squeer,  Doblin,"  said  the  lady  with  calm  superiority. 
And  Mhryan  Square,  sure  enough,"  the  Major  whispered. 
'Twas  there  ye  coorted  me,  Meejor^  dear,"  the  lady  said ;  and  the 
M^jor  assented  to  this  as  to  eveiy  o^er  proposition  which  was  made 
generally  in  company. 

Major  O'Dowd^who  hadkerved  hissownsignin  evety  quarterof  the  world, 
and  had  paidifor  erery  step^imhis  profession  %  some  more  than  equiva- 
lent act  of  daring- and:  gallantly,  was  the  most  modbist,  silent,  sheep-faced 
and  meek  of  little  men,  and  bb-  obedient  to  his  wiffi.as  if  he  had:  been  her 
tay-boy.  At  the  mass-taUe  he  8ato«ilently,  andidiranM  a  great  deal.  When 
full  of  liquor,  ha^  reeled  silently  hfflntt:.  Whenjhe  spoke,  iiwaato  agree 
with  everybody  on  ewry  conoeivablfer  point;  and  ha  paaaed  through  life  in 
perfect  ease  and  good  humour.  Tile  hottesb  suns  ot  India  never  heated 
his  temper ;  and  the  Waloheren  ague  never  shook  it.  He  walked  up  to  a 
battery  withijust  as  much  indifference- as  to  a  dinner-table;  had  dined  on 
horse-fiesh  and  turtle  with  equal  relisb  and  appetite ;  and  had  an  old 
mother,  Mi&  O'Dowd  of  O'Dowdatown.  indeed,  whom  he  hadlnever  dis- 
obeyed buti  when  he  ran  away  and  enlisted,  and  when  he  garaisted  in 
marrying  that  odious  Peggy  Malony. 

Peggy  was  one  of  five  sisters,  andi  elewan  children  of  the  noble  house 
of  Glenmalony ;  but  her  husband,  tbougii  her  own  cousin,  was  of  the 
mother's  side,  and  so  had  not  tbe  inestim&le  advantage  of  heiaft  allied  to 
the  Malonies,  whom  she  believed  to  be-  the  most  famous  ffODUjf  in  the 
world.  Having  triad  nine  seasonsairll^bUiLi  and  two  atrBaUi  and  Chel- 
tenham, and  not  finding  a  partner  for  life,  Miss  Malony  ordered  her 
cousin  Mick  to  marry  her  when  she  was  about  thirty-three  years  of  age ; 
and  the  honest  fellow  obeying,  carried  her  off  to  the  West  Indies  to  preside 
over  the  ladies  of  the  — ^th  regiment,  into  which  he  had  just  exchanged. 
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Before  Mrs;  0*Dowd  was  half  an  hour  in  Amdda's  (or.  indeed  inmiybodj 
eke't)  oompsny,  tbit  amiid%le  lady  told  all  her  birth  and  pedigree  to  her 
nenr  Mend.  "  My  deer,"  said  she,  good-naturedly,  "it  was  my  intentioiL 
thai  Qarge  shoiild  b»  a  brother  of  my  own,  and  my  sister  Qkrrina  would 
have  suited  him  entirely.  But  as  bygones  are  bygonce,  and  he  was 
engaged  to  yourself,  why,  I  'm  determined  to  take  you  as  a  sister  instead, 
and  to  look  upon  yon  as  such,  and  to  love  you  as  one  of  the  family. 
Paith,  yott  've  got  suck  a  nioe  good-natured  face  and  way  widg  you,  that 
I'm  sure  we'll  agree;  and  that  you'll. be  an  addition  to  our  family  any- 
way." 

"  'Deed  and  she  will,"  said  O'Dowd  with  an  approTing  air>  and  Amelia 
fdt  hcvself  not  a  little  anmaed  andgratefol  to  be  thus  suddenly  introdueed 
to  so  large  a  party  of  relations. 

*'  We  're  all  good  fdlows  here,"  the  Mi^r^s  lady  continued.  *'  There's 
not  a  regiment  in  the  servioe  where  you  'U  find  a  more  united  soeiety  nor 
a  more  agreeable  mese-ioom.  There 's  no  quarrelling,  bidEering,  sknd- 
thezing,  nor  small  talk  amongst  m*    We  all  lore  eaxk  other." 

"  Especially  Mrs.  Magetnis,"  said  Grcorge,  laughing* 

"  Mrs.  Captain  Magenis  and  me  has  made  up,  though  her  treatment  of 
me  would  bring  me  gray  iudrs  with  sorrow  to  the  grare." 

"  And  you  with  snoh  a  beautiful  front  of  bhick,  Peggy  my  dear,"  the 
Major  cried. 

" Hould  your  tongue,  Mid:,  youboeby.  Them  husbands  are  always  in 
the  way,  Mr».  Osborne,  my  dear ;  and  as  for  my  Mick,  I  often  teU  him  he 
should  never  open  his  mouth  but  tb  give  the  word  of  command,  or  to  put 
meat  and  drink  into  it.  I  '11  tell  you  about  the  regiment,  and  warn  you 
w^en  we  're  alone.  Introduce  me  to  your  brother  now ;  sure  he 's  a  mi^ity 
fine  man,  and  reminds  me  of  me  cousin  Dan  Malony  (Malony  of  Ballynnb- 
lony,  my  dear,  you  know,  who  mar'ied  Ophelia  ScuUy,  of  Oystherstown, 
own  cousin  to  Lord  Poldoody).  Mr.  Sedley,  Sir,  I  'm  deloighted  to  be 
made  known  te  ye.  I  suppose  you  'U  dine  ai  the  mess  to^y*  (Mind 
that  divrle  of  a  doether,  Mick,  and  whatever  ye  du,  keep  yourself  sober  for 
me  party  this  evening.) 

"It's  the  150th  gives  us  a  farewell  dinner,  my  love,"  interposed  tbe 
Major,  "  but  we  '11  easy  get  a  card  for  Mr.  Sedley.' 

'*  Bun  Simple  (Ensign  Simple,  of  Ours,  my  dear  Amelia.  I  forgot  to 
introjuice  him  to  ye.)  Bun  in  a  hurry,  with  Mrs.  Major  O'Dowd's 
compliments  to  Colonel  Tavish,  and  Captain  Osborne  has  brought  his 
brothemlaw  down,  and  will  bring  him  to  the  150th  mess  at.  five  o'clock 
sharp^-when  you  and  I,  my  dear,  wiU  take  a  snack  here,  if  you  like«" 
Before  Mrs.  O'Dowd's  speech  was  concluded,  the  young  Ensign  was 
trotting  down  stairs  on  hia  commission. 

''  Obedience  is  the  soul  of  the  army.  We  will  go  to  our  duty  while 
Mrs.  O'Dowd  will  stay  and  enlighten  you,  Emmy,"  Captain  Osborne  said ; 
and  the  two  Ciqptains,  taking  each  a  wing  of  the  Megor,  walked  out  with 
that  officer,  grinning,  at  each  other  over  his  head. 

And,  now  having  her  new  friend  to  herself;  the  impetuous  Mrs.  O'Dowd 
proceeded  to  pour  out  such  a  quantity  of  information  as  nO'  poor  littk 
woman's  memory  could  ever  tax  itself  to  bear.   She  told  AmeiHa  a  thousand 
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particulars  relative  to  tlie  very  numerous  family  of  wUch  the  amazed 
young  lady  found  herself  a  member.  "  Mrs.  Heavytop,  the  Colonel's 
wife,  died  in  Jamaica  of  the  yellow  faver  and  a  broken  heart  comboined, 
for  the  hormd  old  Colonel,  with  a  head  as  bald  as  a  cannon-ball,  was 
making  sheep's  eyes  at  a  half-caste  girl  there.  Mrs.  Magenis,  though 
without  education,  was  a  good  woman,  but  she  had  the  divyle's  tongue, 
and  would  cheat  her  own  mother  aj;  whist.  Mrs.  Captain  Kirk  must 
turn  up  her  lobster  eyes  forsooth  at  the  idea  of  an  honest  round  game, 
(wherem  me  fawther,  as  pious  a  man  as  ever  went  to  church,  me  uncle 
Dane  Malony,  and  our  cousin  the  Bishop,  took  a  hand  at  loo,  or  whist, 
every  night  of  their  lives).  Nayther  of  'em's  goin  with  the  regiment  this 
time,"  Mrs.  O'Dowd  added.  "  Fanny  Magenis  stops  with  her  mother,  who 
sells  small  coal  and  potatoes,  most  likely,  in  Islington-town,  hard  by 
London,  though  she 's  always  bragging  of  her  father's  ships,  and  pointing 
them  out  to  us  as  they  go  up  the  river :  and  Mrs  Ejrk  and  her  children 
will  stop  here  in  Bethesda  Place,  to  be  nigh  to  her  favourite  preacher. 
Dr.  Ramshom.  Mrs.  Bunny 's  in  an  interesting  situation — ^faith,  and  she 
always  is,  then — and  has  given  the  Lieutenant  seven  already.  And 
Ensign  Posky's  wife,  who  joined  two  months  before  you,  my  dear,  has 
quarl'd  with  Tom  Posky  a  score  of  times,  till  you  can  heftr  'em  all  over 
the  bar'ck,  (they  say  they're  come  to  broken  pleets,  and  Tom  never 
accounted  for  lus  black  oi,)  and  she'll  go  back  to  her  mother,  who  keeps  a 
ladies'  siminary  at  Bichmond, — ^bad  luck  to  her  for  running  away  from  it ! 
Where  did  ye  get  your  finishing,  my  dear  ?  I  had  moin,  and  no  expinoe 
spared,  at  Madame  Flanagan's,  at  Hyssus  Grove,  Booterstown,  near 
Dublin,  wid  a  Marchioness  to  teach  us  the  true  Parisian  pronunciation, 
and  a  retired  Major-General  of  the  French  service  to  put  us  through  the 
exercise." 

.  Of  this  incongruous  family  our  astonished  Amelia  found  herself  all  of 
a  sudden  a  member :  with  Mrs.  O'Dowd  as  an  elder  sister.  She  was  pre-* 
sented  to  her  other  female  relations  at  tea-time,  on  whom,  as  she  was 
quiet,  good-natured,  and  not  too  handsome,  she  made  rather  an  agreeable 
impression  until  the  arrival  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  mess  of  the  160th, 
who  all  admired  her  so,  that  her  sisters  began,  of  course,  to  find  fault 
with  her, 

'*  I  hope  Osborne  has  sown  his  wild  oats,"  said  Mrs.  Magenis  to  Mrs. 
Bunny.  *'  If  a  reformed  rake  makes  a  good  husband,  sure  it 's  she  will 
have  the  fine  chance  with  Garge,"  Mrs.  O'Dowd,  remarked  to  Posky,  who 
had  lost  her  position  as  bride  in  the  regiment,  and  was  quite  angry  with 
the  usurper.  And,  as  for  Mrs.  Kirk ;  the  disciple  of  Dr.  B^mshom  put 
one  or  two  leading  professional  questions  to  Amelia,  to  see  whether  she  was 
awakened,  whether  she  was  a  professing  Christian  and  so  forth,  and  finding 
firom  the  simplicity  of  Mrs.  Osborne's  replies  that  she  was  yet  in  utter 
darkness,  put  into  her  hands  three  little  penny  books  with  pictures^  viz.  the 
"  Howling  WUdemess,"  the  "  Washerwoman  of  Wandsworth  Common,'* 
and  the  "  British  Soldier's  best  Bayonet,"  which,  bent  upon  awakening 
her  before  she  slept,  Mrs.  Kirk  begged  Amelia  to  read  that  night  ere  she 
went  to  bed. 

But  aU  the  men,  like  good  fellows  as  they  were,  rallied  round  their 
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comrade's  pretty  wife,  and  paid  her  their  court  with  soldierly  gallantry. 
She  had  a  little  triumph,  which  flushed  her  spirits  and  made  her  eyes 
sparkle.  Geor^  was  proud  of  her  popularity,  and  pleased  with  the 
manner  (which  was  yeiy  gay  and  graoeml  though  naive  and  a  little  timid) 
with  which  she  received  the  genUemen's  attentions,  and  answered  their 
compliments.  And  he  in  his  uniform — ^how  much  handsomer  he  was  than 
any  man  in  the  room !  She  felt  that  he  was  affectionately  watching  her, 
and  glowed  with  pleasure  at  his  kindness.  ''  I  will  make  all  his  friends 
welcome,"  she  resolved  in  her  heart.  "  I  will  love  aU  who  love  him.  I 
will  always  try  and  be  gay  and  good-humoured  and  make  his  home 
happy." 

The  regiment  indeed  adopted  her  with  acclamation.  The  Captains 
approved,  the  Lieutenants  applauded,  the  Ensigns  admired.  Old  Cutler 
the  Doctor  made  one  or  two  jokes,  which,  being  professional,  need  not  be 
repeated;  and  Cackle,  the  Assistant 'M.D.  of  Edinburgh,  condescended  to 
examine  her  upon  leeterature,  and  tried  her  with  his  three  best  Erench 
quotations.  Young  Stubble  went  about  from  man  to  man  whispering, 
"  Jove,  isn't  she  a  pretty  gal  ?  "  and  never  took  his  eyes  off  her  except 
when  the  negus  came  in. 

As  for  Captain  Dobbin,  he  never  so  much  as  spoke  to  her  during  the 
whole  evening.  But  he  and  Captain  Porter  of  the  150th  took  home  Jos 
to  the  hotel,  who  was  in  a  very  maudlin  state,  and  had  told  his  tiger-hunt 
story  with  great  effect,  both  at  the  mess-table ;  and  at  the  sair^,  to  Mrs. 
O'Dowd  in  her  turban  and  bird  of  paradise.  Having  put  the  Collector 
into  the  hands  of  his  servant,  Dobbin  loitered  about,  smoking  his  dgar 
before  the  inn  door.  Greorge  had  meanwhile  very  carefully  shawled  his 
wife,  and  brought  her  away  fi*om  Mrs.  O'Dowd's  after  a  general  hand- 
shaking from  the  young  officers,  who  accompanied  her  to  the  fly,  and 
cheered  that  vehicle  as  it  drove  off.  So  Amelia  gave  Dobbin  her  little 
hand  as  she  got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  rebuked  him  smilingly  for  not 
having  taken  any  notice  of  her  all  night. 

The  Captain  continued  that  deleterious  amusement  of  smoking,  long 
after  the  mn  and  the  street  were  gone  to  bed.  He  watched  the  lights 
vanish  from  (George's  sitting-room  windows,  and  shine  out  in  the  bed- 
room close  at  hand.  It  was  almost  morning  when  he  returned  to  his 
own  quarters.  He  could  hear  the  cheering  from  the  ships  in  the  river, 
where  the  transports  were  already  taking  in  their  cargoes  preparatory  to 
dropping  down  the  Thames. 


CHAPTER  XXVUI. 

IH  WniOE  AIf£LU  IHT^DES  TH£.LOW  CODNXBIKS. 

E  regiment  with  its  offioos  waa 
rto  be  traiunoited  in  ahipa  pro- 
vided 1^  fijs  U^'et^'s  KDvem- 
ment  for  the  occasiou:  and  in  two 
daye  after  the  festiTe  assembly  at 
&Irs.  O'Doffd'i  apartxieats,  in 
the  midat  of  cheering  bom  all  the 
East  India  ships  in  the  river,  and 
the  militu7  on  skae,  the  band 
playing  'God save  the  King,'  the 
offioera  waving  their  hats,  and 
the  crewB  hunahii^  gallantly, 
the  transports  went  down  the 
river  and  proceeded  ooder  cob- 
Toy  to  Ostend.  UeunrMe  the 
gallant  Jos  had  agreed  to  escort 
his  sister  and  tiie  Ujjor'a  nije, 
the  bulk  of  whose  goods  and 
chattels,  inclnding  '  the  iamous 
bird  ofparsdise and  tuiban,  were 
with  the  regimental  baggage :  so 

that    our   two    heroines    drove 

pretty  maA  tmencumbered  to  Saai^te,   where  there  were  plaity  of 
paekets  i  plying,  iu  one  of  which  th^  had  a  speedy  passage  to  Osteiid. 

That  period  of  Job's  life  which  now  ensued  was  so  full  of  incident,  that 
it  served  him  for  conversalaaa  for  many  yeurs  after,  and  even  the  tiger- 
hunt  story  was  put  aside  for  more  stimng  narratives  which  he  had  to  tell 
about  the  great  campaign  of  Waterioo.  As  soon  as  he  had  agreed  to 
escort  his  sister  abroad,  it  was  remarked  that  he  ceased  shaving  his  upper 
lip.  At  Chatham  he  followed  the  parades  and  drills  with  great  sssiduity. 
He  listened  with  the  utmost  attention  to  the  conversation  of  his  brother 
officers,  (as  he  called  them  in  after  days  sometimes,)  and  learned  as  many 
military  names  as  he  could.  In  these  studies  the  excellent  Mrs.  O'Sowd 
vea  of  great  assistance  to  him  ;  and  on  the  day  finally  when  they  embarked 
on  bo^  the  Lovely  Bose  which  was  to  carry  them  to  their  destination,  he 
made  his  appearance  in  a  braided  frock-coat  and  duck  trowaers,  with  a 
foraging  cap  ornamented  with  a  smart  gold  band.  Having  his  carriage 
with  him,  and  informing  everybody  on  board  confidentially  that  he  was 
going  to  join  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  array,  folks  mistook  him  for  a  great 
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pmoii^;e,  a  cominiwwnry-gepeia},  or  a  goTemment  oomier  at  the  Toy 
kast. 

He  suffered  hugely  on  the  voyage,  dnriDg  which  the  ladies  were  likmae 
pBostrate;  but  Amelia  was  hrooght  to  life  again  as  the  padcet  mtde 
Ostcnd,  by  the  sight  of  the  transports  oonveying  her  regimoit,  which 
enteicd  the  harbour  almost  at  the  same  time  with  the  Lovely  Boae. 
Jos  went  in  a  ooUapsed  state  to  an  inn,  while  Captain  Dobbin  escorted  the 
ladies,  and  then  busied  himself  in  freeing  Jos's  oarriageandlnggpageifrom 
the  ship  and  the  enstomhouse,  for  Mr.  Jos  was  at  present  without  a>  ser- 
vant, Osborne's  man  and  his  own  pampered  menial  hating  con^iired 
te^ether  at  Chatham,  and  refused  point-blank  to  cross  the  water.  This 
revolt,  which  eame  vexy  suddenly,  and  on  the  last  day,  so  ahoaaed  Mr. 
Sedky,  junior,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  np  the  expedition,  but 
Ci^ptain  Dobbin  (who  made  himself  imm^uely  offioisiBs  in  the  business, 
Jos  said),  rated  ium  and  laughed  at  him  soundly :  the  mustachios  were 
grown  in  advance,  and  Jos  fianlly  was  persuaded  to  embark.  In  place 
of  the  weU-bsed  and  well«fed  Lcmdon  domestics,  who  could  only  speak 
English,  Dobbin  procured  for  Jos's  party. a  swarthy. little  Bdgian  aennnt 
who  could  speak  no  language  at  all;  but  who  by  his  biistling'behaviottr, 
sad  by  invambly  addressifig  Mr.  Sedley  as  "  My  lord,"  speedily  acquired 
thaigcutleoMn's  Isvaur.  Times  are  altered  at  Ostend  now ;  of  the  Briixms 
who^  thither,  vezy  few  kok  like  lards,  or  act  like  those  naembers  of  (hdd: 
hereditary  aristQcnKy.  They  seem  for  the  most  part  shabby  in  attire, 
dingy  of  liaen,  lovers  of  billiards  and  brandy,  and  cigars  and  greasy 


Bat  it  may  be  said  as  a  rule,  that  every  En^^ishaaan  in  ihe  Ihke  of 
Wdliagton's  <aimy  paid  his  way.  The  remembsanoe  of  sudi  a  fact 
sorely  becomes  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  It  was  a  blessing  fixr  aoom- 
mevce-lovisg  country  to  be  overrun  by  such  an  army  of  Guslmiers :  and 
to  have  such  creditable  warriors  to  feed.  And  the  country  which  they 
came  to  protect  is  not  nuHtary.  For  a  long  period  of  history  they  have 
let  other  people  fight  there.  When  the  present  writer  went  to  survey 
with  eagle  glance  the  field  of  WaAeriao,  we  asked  the  conductor  of  the 
diligence,  a  portly  warlike-looldng  veteran,  whether  he  had  been  at  the 
battle.  **  Fas  si  bite  " — such  an  imswer  and  sentiment  as  no  Erenchman 
would  own  to-— was  his  reply.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  postilion  who 
drove  us  was  a  FiscoutU,  a  son  of  some  baakrapt  Imperial  General,  who 
accepted  a  pennyworth  >>of 'beer  on  the  roaid.  The 'moral  is  surely  a 
good  one. 

This  flat,  flourishing,  easy  «naitry  siever  oocdd  kave  looked  more  rich 
and  prosperous,  than  in  that  opening  summer  of  ^tSlB,  when  its  green 
fields  and  quiet  cities  ^vere  enlivened  by  multiplied  red-coats :  when  its 
wide  chauss^s  swanmed  with  bi^iLiant  English  equipages :  when  its 
great  canal-boats,  giicliDg  bjrich  .pastares  and  pleasant  quaint  old  vil- 
lages, by  old  chateaux  ^ing  amongst  old  trees,  were  all  crowded  with 
well-to-do  English  travellers :  when  -•  the  soldier  who  drank  at  the  village 
inn,  not  only  drank,  batifMiid  his  scare;. and  Donald  the  Highlander,* 

*  Thifi  incident  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  Gleig's  recently  published  ^'  Story  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo." 
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billeted  in  the  Elemisli  fanu-house,  rocked  the  bab^'a  cradle,  while  Jean 
and  Jeaunette  were  out  getting  in  ihe  hay.  As  our  painters  aie  bent  on 
niilitai7  subjects  jnst  now,  I  throw  out  this  aa  a  good  subject  for  the 

EencU,  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  an  honest  English  war.  All  looked  as 
rilliant  and  harmless  as  & '  Hyde  Park  review.  Meanwhile,  Nmoleon 
screened  behind  his  curtain  of  frontier-fortresses,  was  pr^iaring  for  the 
outbreak  tvhich  was  to  drive  all  these  orderly  people  into  fiiry  ai^  blood ; 
and  lay  ao  many  of  them  low. 

Everybody  had  such  a  perfect  feeling  of  confidence  in  theleader-(for  the 
Rsolnte  Auth  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  bad  inspired  in  the  whole 
English  nation  was  as  intense,  as  that  more  frantic  enthusiasm  with  which 
at  one  time  the  French  regarded  Napoleon),  the  country  seemed  in  so  per- 
fect a  state  of  orderly  defence,  and  the  help  at  hand  in  case  of  need  so  near 
and  overwhelming,  Uiat  alarm  was  unknown,  and  that  our  travellers,  among 
whom  two  were  naturally  of  a  very  timid  sort,  were,  like  all  the  other  multi- 
plied English  tonxiets,  entirely  at  ease.  Tke  famoos  regiment,  with  so 
many  of  whose  of&cers  we  have  made  acquaintance,  was  drafted  in  canal- 
boats  to  Bruges  and  Ghent,  thence  to  march  to  Brussels.  Jos  accompa- 
nied the  ladies  in  the  public  boats ;  the  which  all  old  travellers  in  Flsnaurs 
muat  remember  for  the  luxury  and  accommodation  they  afforded.  So 
prodigiously  good  was  the  eating  and  drinking  on  board  these  slnggisii 
but  most  coi^rtable  vesseU,  that  there  are  legends  extant  of  an  E^iah 
traveller  who  coming  to  Belgium  for  a  week,  aoA  travelling  in  one  of  umt 
boats,  was  so  delighted  with  the  fare  there  that  he  want  backwards  and 
fonmds  from  &bent  to  Bruges  perpetually  tmtil  the  railroadB  were 
invented,  when  he  drowned  himself  on  the  hut  trip  of  the  passage-boat. 
Jos's  death  was  not  to  be  of  this  sort,  but  his  comfort  was  exceeding,  and 
Mrs.  O'Dowd  inaisted  that  he  only  wanted  her  sister  Glorvina  to  make 
Ma  happiness  complete.     He  sate  on  the  roof  of  the  cabin  all   day 
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dxinking  Flemish  b^er,  shouting  for  Isidor  his  servant,  and  talking  gal- 
lantly to  the  ladies. 

His  oonrage  was  prodigious.  "  Boney  attack  t»/"  he  cried.  "My 
dear  creature,  my  poor  Emmy,  don't  be  frightened.  There 's  no  danger. 
The  allies  will  be  in  Paris  in  two  months,  1 1^  you :  when  I'll  take  you 
to  dine  in  the  Palais  Boyal,  by  Jove.  There  are  three  hundred  thousand 
Booshians,  I  tell  you,  now  entering  France  by  Mayence  and  the  Bhine — 
three  hundred  thousand  under  Wittgenstein  and  Barclay  de  Tolly,  my  poor 
lore.  You  don't  know  military  affairs,  my  dear.  I  do,  and  I  tell  you 
there's  no  infantry  in  France  can  stand  against  Eooshian  infantry,  and  no 
general  of  Boney's  that 's  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  Wittgenstein.  Then 
there  are  the  Austrians,  they  are  five  hundred  thousand  if  a  man,  and 
they  are  within  ten  marches  of  the  frontier  by  this  time  under  Schwartzen- 
berg  and  Prince  Charles.  Then  there  are  the  Prooshians  under  the 
gallant  Prince  Marshal.  Show  me  a  cavalry  chief  like  him  now  that 
Murat  is  gone.  Hey,  Mrs.  O'Dowd  ?  Do  you  think  our  little  girl  here 
need  be  afraid.  Is  there  any  cause  for  fear,  Isidor  ?  Hey,  Sir  ?  Get 
some  more  beer." 

"  Mrsr  O'Dowd  said  that  her  Glorvina  was  not  afraid  of  any  man  alive 
let  alone  a  Frenchman,"  and  tossed  off  a  glass  of  beer  with  a  wink  which 
expressed  her  liking  for  the  beverage. 

Having  frequently  been  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  or,  in  other  words, 
faced  the  ladies  at  Cheltenham  and  Bath,  our  friend,  the  Collector,  had 
lost  a  great  deal  of  his  pristine  timidity,  and  was  now,  especially  when 
fortified  with  liquor,  as  talkative  as  might  be.  He  was  rather  a  favourite 
with  the  regiment,  treating  the  young  officers  with  sumptuosity,  and 
amusing  them  by  his  military  airs.  And  as  there  is  one  well-known 
regiment  of  the  army  which  travels  with  a  goat  heading  the  column, 
whilst  another  is  led  by  a  deer,  George  said  with  respect  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  that  his  regiment  marched  with  an  elephant. 

Since  Amelia's  introduction  to  the  regiment,  George  began  to  be  rather 
ashamed  of  some  of  the  company  to  wluch  he  had  been  forced  to  present 
her ;  and  determined,  as  he  told  Dobbin  (with  what  satisfaction  to  the 
latter  it  need  not  be  said),  to  exchange  into  some  better  regiment  soon, 
and  to  get  his  wife  away  from  these  damned  vulgar  women.  But  this 
vulgarity  of  being  ashamed  of  one's  society  is  much  more  common  among 
men  than  women ;  (except  very  great  ladies  of  fashion,  who,  to  be  sure, 
indulge  in  it;)  and  Mrs.  Amelia,  a  natural  and  unaffected  person,  had 
none  of  that  artificial  shamefacedness  which  her  husband  mistook  for  deli- 
cacy on  his  own  part.  Thus  Mrs.  O'Dowd  had  a  cock's  plume  in  her  hat, 
and  a  very  large  *'  repayther  "  on  her  stomach,  which  she  used  to  ring  on 
all  occasions,  narrating  how  it  had  been  presented  to  her  by  her  fawther,  as 
she  stipt  into  the  car'ge  after  her  mar'ge;  and  these  ornaments,  with 
other  outward  peculiarities  of  the  Major's  wife,  gave  excruciating  agonies 
to  Captain  Osborne,  when  his  wife  and  the  Major's  came  in  contact ; 
whereas  Amelia  was  only  amused  by  the  honest  lady*s  eccentricities,  and 
not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  her  company. 

As  they  made  that  well-known  journey,  which  almost  every  Englishman 
of  middle  rank  has  travelled  since,  there  might  have  been  more  instruotive. 
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but  few  more  entertaining  companions  than  Mrs.  Major  O'Dewd.  "  Talk 
about  kenal  boats,  my  dear.  Ye  should  see  the  kenal  boats  between 
Dublin  and  BaUinasloe.  It 's  there  the  rapid  travelling  is ;  and  the  beau- 
iskl  cattle.  Sure  me  fawther  got  a  goold  medal  (and  his  Excellency  him- 
self eat  a  slice  of  it,  and  said  never  was  finer  mate  in  his  loif)  for  a  four- 
year-old  heifer,  the  like  of  which  ye  never  saw  in  ikit  country  any  day.^' 
And  Jos  owned  with  a  sigh,  "  that  for  good  streaky  beef,  r^y  mingled 
with  fat  and  lean,  there  was  no  oonntry  like  Engknd." 

"Except  Ireknd,  where  all  your  best  mate  comes  from,*'  said  the 
Major's  lady ;  prooeeding,  as  is  not  unusual  with  patriots  of  her  nation, 
to  make  comparisons  greatly  in  favour  of  her  own  country.  This  idea  of 
comparing  the  maiket  at  Bruges  with  those  of  Dublin,  idthough  she  had 
suggested  it  herself,  caused  immense  scorn  and  derision  on  her  part. 
I  'U  thank  ye  to  teU  me  what  they  mean  by  that  old  gazabo  on  the 
top  of  the  market-place,*'  said  she,  in  a  burst  of  ridicule  fit  to  have 
brought  the  old  tower  down.  The  place  was  full  of  EngUsh  soldiery  as 
they  passed.  English  bugles  woke  them  in  the  morning :  at  night*ftll 
they  went  to  bed  to  the  note  of  the  British  fife  and  drum  :  all  the  country 
and  Europe  was  in  arms,  and  the  greatest  event  of  history  pending ;  and 
honest  Peggy  O'Dowd,  whom  it  concerned  as  well  as  another,  went  on 
prattling  about  Ballinafad,  and  the  horses  in  the  stables  at  Glenmalony, 
and  the  darH  drunk  there ;  and  Joe  Sedley  interposed  about  curry  and 
rice  at  Dumdum ;  and  Ametia  thought  about  her  husband,  and  how  best 
she  should  show  hw  love  for  him ;  as  if  these  were  the  great  topics  of  the 
-world. 

Those  who  like  to  lay  down  the  History-book,  and  to  speculate  upon 
what  miffhi  have  happened  in  the  world,  but  for  the  fatal  occurrence  of 
what  actually  did  take  place  (a  most  puzzling,  amusing,  ingenious,  and 
profitable  kind  of  meditation)  have  no  doubt  often  thought  to  themselves 
what  a  specially  bad  time  Napoleon  took  to  come  back  from  Elba,  and  to 
let  loose  his  eagle  from  Gulf  San  Juan  to  Notre  Dame.  The  historians  on 
our  side  tell  us  that  the  armies  of  the  allied  powers  were  all  providentially 
-on  a  war-footing,  and  ready  to  bear  down  at  a  moment's  notice  upon  the 
Elban  Eraperor.  The  august  jobbers  assembled  at  Yienna,  and  carving 
out  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  according  to  their  wisdom,  had  such  causes 
of  quarrel  among  themselves  as  might  have  set  the  armies  which  had  over- 
come Napoleon  to  fight  against  each  other,  but  for  the  return  of  the 
object  of  unanimous  hatred  and  fear.  This  monarch  had  an  army  in  full 
force  because  he  had  jobbed  to  himself  Poland,  and  was  det^mined  to 
keep  it :  another  had  robbed  half  Saxony,  and  was  bent  upon  maintaining 
his  acquisition  :  Italy  was  the  object  of  a  third's  solicitude.  Each  was 
protesting  against  the  rapacity  of  the  other ;  and  could  the  Oorsican  but 
have  waited  in  his  prison  until  all  these  parties  were  by  the  ears,  he  might 
have  returned  and  reigned  unmolested.  But  what  would  have  become  of 
our  story  and  all  our  friends,  then  P  If  all  the  drops  in  it  were  dried  up, 
what  would  become  of  the  sea  P 

In  the  meanwhile  thh  business  of  life  and  living  and  the  pursuits  of 
pleasars,  especially,  went  on  as  if  no  end  were  to  be  expected  to  them, 
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and  no  enemy  in  front.  When  our  travellers  arrived  at  Bnuaels,  in  which 
their  regiment  was  quartered,  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune,  as  all  said, 
ihey  found  themselves  in  one  of  the  gayest  and  moat  brilliant  little  capitals 
in  Europe,  and  where  aU  the  Yanity  Fair  booths  were  laid  out  with  the 
most  tempting  liveliness  and  splendour.  Grambling  was  here  in  profusion^ 
and  dancing  in  plenty:  feasting  was  there  to  fill  with  delight  that  great 
gourmand  of  a  Jos  :  there  was  a  theatre  where  a  miraculous  Catabmi  was 
delighting  all  hearers;  beautiful  rides,  all  enlivened  with  martial  splendour ; 
a  rare  old  city,  with  strange  costumes  and  wonderful  architecture,  to 
ddight  the  eyes  of  little  Amelia,  who  had  never  before  seen  a  foreign 
country,  and  fiU  her  with  charming  surprises :  so  that  now  and  for  a  few 
weeks'  space,  in  a  fine  handsome  lodging,  whereof  the  expenses  were  borne 
by  Job  and  Osborne,  Who  was  flush  of  money  and  full  of  kind  attentions  to 
his  wife — for  about  a  fortnight  I  say,  during  whidi  her  honeymoon  ended, 
Mrs.  Amelia  was  as  pleased  and  happy  as  any  little  bride  out- of  England. 

Every  day  during  tins  happy  time  there  was  novelly  and  amusement 
for  all  parties.  There  was  a  dhurch  to  ^aee,  or  a  picture  gallery — there 
was  a  ride,  or  an  opera.  The  bands  of  the  Tegiments  were  making  music 
at  all  hours.  The  greatest  folks  of  England  walked  in  the  Fark^-there 
was  a  perpetual  military  festival.  George  taking  out  his  wife  to  a  new 
jaunt  or  junket  every  night,  was  quite  pleased  with  himself  as  usual,  and 
Bwore  he  was  becoming  quite  adomestic  character.  And  a  jaunt  or  a  junket 
with  Am»  /  Was  it  not  enough  to  set  this  little  heart  beating  with  joy  ?  Her 
letters  home  to  her  mother  were  filled  with  delight  and  gratitude  at  this 
season.  Her  husband  bade  her  buy  laces,  millinery,  jewels,  and  gimcnudcs 
of  all  sorts.     Oh,  he  was  the  kindest,  best,  and  most  generous  of  men  1 

The  sight  of  the  very  great  company  of  lords  and  ladies  and  fashionable 
persons  who  thronged  the  town  And  appeared  in  every  public  place,  filled 
George's  truly  British  soul  with  intense  delight.  They  flung  off  that 
happy  frigidity  and  insolence  of  demeanour  which  occasionally  chanoterises 
the  great  at  home,  and  appearing  in  numberless  public  places,  condescended 
to  mingle  with  the  rest  of  the  company  whom  they  met  there.  One  night 
at  a  party  given  by  the  general  of  the  division  to  which  George's  regiment 
belonged,  he  had  the  honour  of  dancing  with  Lady  Blanche  Thistlewood, 
Lord  Bareacres'  daughter ;  he  bustled  for  ices  and  refreshments  for  the 
two  noble  ladies ;  he  pushed  and  squeezed  for  Lady  Bareacres'  carriage ; 
he  bragged  about  the  Countess  when  he  got  home,  in  a  way  which  his 
own  father  could  not  have  surpassed.  He  called  upon  the  ladies  the  neiLt 
day ;  he  rode  by  their  side  in  the  Park ;  he  asked  their  party  to  a  great 
dinner  at  a  restaurateur's,  and  was  quite  wild  with  exultation  when  they 
agreed  to  come.  Old  Bareacres,  who  had  not  much  pride  and  a  large 
appetite,  would  go  for  a  dinner  anywhere. 

"  I  hope  there  will  be  no  women  besides  our  own  party,"  Lady  Bare* 
acres  said,  after  reflecting  upon  the  invitation  which  had  been  made,  and 
accepted  with  too  much  precipitancy. 

"  Gracious  Heaven,  Mamma — you  don't  suppose  the  man  would  bring 
his  wife,"  shrieked  Lady  Bhmdhe,  who  had  been  languishing  in  George's 
arms  in  the  newly*imported  wahz  for  hours  the  night  before.  **The 
"  men  are  bearable,  but  their  women — " 
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*'  Wife,  just  married,  deyliah  pretty  woman,  I  hear,'*  the  old  Earl 
said. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Blandie,"  said  the  mother,  "I  suppose  as  Papa  waiit» 
to  go,  we  must  go :  but  we  needn't  know  them  in  England,  you  know." 
And  so,  determined  to  cut  their  new  acquaintance  in  Bond  Street,  these 
great  folks  went  to  eat  his  dinner  at  Brussels,  and  condescending  to 
make  him  pay  for  their  pleasure,  showed  their  dignity  by  making  his 
wife  uncomfortable,  and  carefully  excluding  her  from  the  conversation. 
This  is  a  species  of  dignity  in  which  the  high-bred  British  female 
reigns  supreme.  To  watch  the  behaviour  of  a  fine  lady  to  other  and 
humbler  women  is  a  very  good  sport  for  a  philosophical  frequenter  of 
Vanity  Fair. 

This  festival,  on  which  honest  George  spent  a  great  deal  of  money,  was 
the  very  dismidlest  of  all  the  entertainments  which  Amelia  had  in  her 
honey-moon.  She  wrote  the  most  piteous  accounts  of  the  feast  home  to 
her  mamma :  how  the  Countess  of  Bareacres  would  not  answer  when 
spoken  to ;  how  Lady  Blanche  stared  at  her  with  her  eye-glass ;  and 
what  a  rage  Captain  Dobbin  was  in  at  their  behaviour ;  and  how  my 
lord  as  they  came  away  from  the  feast,  asked  to  see  the  bill,  and  pro- 
nounced it  a  d —  bad  dinner,  and  d —  dear.  But  though  Amelia  told  all 
these  stories,  and  wrote  home  regarding  her  guests'  rudeness,  and  her  own 
discomfiture;  old  Mrs.Sedley  was  mightily  pleased  nevertheless,  and 
talked  about  Emmy's  friend,  the  Countess  of  Bareacres,  with  such  assi<> 
duity  that  the  news  how  his  son  was  entertaining  Peers  and  Peeresses 
actually  came  to  Osborne's  ears  in  the  City. 

Those  who  know  the  present  Lieutenant-Greneral  Sir  George  Tuflo, 
K.C.B.,  and  have  seen  him,  as  they  may  on  most  days  in  the  season, 
padded  and  in  stays,  strutting  down  Pali-Mall  with  a  ricketty  swa^^er  on 
his  high-heeled  lacquered  boots,  leering  under  the  bonnets  of  passers  by, 
or  riding  a  showy  chestnut,  and  ogling  Broughams  in  the  Parks — ^those 
who  know  the  present  Sir  George  Tuflo  would  hardly  recognise  the 
daring  Peninsula  and  Waterloo  officer.  He  has  thick  curling  brown  hair 
and  black  eyebrows  now,  and  his  whiskers  are  of  the  deepest  purple.  He 
was  light-haired  and  bald  in  1815,  and  stouter  in  the  person  and  in  the 
limbs,  which  especially  have  shrunk  very  much  of  late.  When  he  was 
about  seventy  years  of  age  (he  is  now  nearly  eighty),  his  hair,  which  was 
very  scarce  and  quite  white,  suddenly  grew  thidc,  and  brown,  and  curly, 
and  his  whiskers  and  eyebrows  took  their  present  colour.  Ill-natured 
people  say  that  his  chest  is  all  wool,  and  that  his  hair,  because  it  never  grows, 
is  a  wig.  Tom  Tufto,  with  whose  father  he  quarrelled  ever  so  many  years 
ago,  declares  that  Mademoiselle  de  Jaisey,  of  the  French  theatre,  pulled  his 
grandpapa's  hair  off  in  the  green-room ;  but  Tom  is  notoriously  spiteful 
and  jealous ;  and  the  Greneral's  wig  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  story. 

One  day,  as  some  of  our  friends  of  the  — th  were  sauntering  in  the 
flower-market  of  Brussels,  having  been  to  see  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which 
Mrs.  Migor  O'Dowd  declared  was  not  near  so  large  or  handsome  as  her 
fawther's  mansion  of  Glenmalony,  an  officer  of  rank  with  an  soldier  behind 
him,  rode  up  to  the  market,  and  descending  from  his  horse,  came  amongst 
the  flowers,  and  selected  the  very  finest  bouquet  which  money  could  buy. 
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The  beautiful  bundle  being  tied  up  in  a  paper,  the  ofGLcer  remounted,  giving 
the  nosegay  into  the  charge  of  his  mihtairy  groom,  who  carried  it  with  a 
grin,  foUowing  his  chief  who  rode  away  in  great  state  and  self-satis- 
faction. 

"  You  should  see  the  flowers  at  Glenmalony,"  Mrs.  ODowd  was  remark- 
ing. ''  Me  fawther  has  three  Scotch  gamers  with  nine  helpers.  We  have 
an  acre  of  hot-houses,  and  pines  as  common  as  pays  in  the  sayson.  Our 
greeps  weighs  six  pounds  every  bunch  of  'em,  and  upon  nie  honour  and 
conscience  I  think  our  magnolias  is  as  big  as  taykettles." 

Dobbin,  who  never  used  to  *  draw  out'  Mrs.  O'Dowd  as  that  wicked 
Osborne  delighted  in  doing,  (much  to  Amelia's  terror,  who  implored  him 
to  spare  her,)  fell  back  in  the  crowd,  crowing  and  sputtering  until  he 
reached  a  safe  distance,  when  he  exploded  amongst  the  astonished  market- 
people  with  shrieks  of  yelling  laughter. 

"Hwhat  's  that  gawky  guggling  about?"  said  Mrs.  O'Dowd.  ''Is  it  his 
nose  bleedn?  He  always  used  to  say  'twas  his  nose  bleedn,  till  he  must 
have  pomped  all  the  blood  out  of  um.  An't  the  magnolias  at  Glenmalony 
as  big  as  taykettles,  O'Dowd?" 

"  Deed  then  they  are,  and  bigger,  Peggy,"  the  Major  said.    When  the 
conversation  was  interrupted  in  the  manner  stated  by  the  arrival  of  the 
officer  who  purchased  the  bouquet. 
'  *'  Devlish  fine  horse, — ^who  is  it  ?"  George  asked. 

"  You  should  see  me  brother  Molloy  Moloney's  horse,  Molasses,  that 
won  the  cop  at  the  Ourragh,"  the  Migor's  wife  was  exclaiming,  and  was 
continuing  the  family  history,  when  her  husband  interrupted  her  by 
saying— 

"  It 's  General  Tufto,  who  commands  the cavalry  division ;"  adding 

quietly,  "  he  and  I  were  both  shot  in  the  same  leg  at  Talavera." 

''  Where  you  got  your  step,"  said  George  with  a  laugh.  "  General  Tufto  1 
Then  my  dear  the  Urawleys  are  come." 

Amelia's  heart  fell, — she  knew  not  why.  The  sun  did  not  seem  to 
shine  so  bright.  The  taU  old  roofs  and  gables  looked  less  picturesque  aU 
of  a  sudden,  though  it  was  a  brilliant  sunset,  and  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  beautiful  days  at  the  end  of  May, 
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B.  JOS  had  hired  &  pair  of  honea  for 
Ma  open  carnage,  with  which  cattle, 
and  the  unart  London  vehicle,  he 
made  a  very  tolerahle  figure  in  the 
drives   about   Bniaaela.      Georp^e 
purcliaaed  a  horse  for  his  private 
riding,  and  he  and  Captain  Dobbin, 
would  often  accompany  the  carriage 
in  which  Jos  and  hia  sister  took 
daily  excursions  of  pleaaure.    They 
went  out  that  day  in  (he  park  for 
their    accuatomed    diversion,   and, 
there,    snre  enough,  Gteorgc'i  re< 
marlc  with  regard  to  the  arrival  of 
Bawdon    Crawley    and    his    wife 
proved  to  be  correct.    lathe  midat 
of  a  little  troop  of  horsemen,  con- 
sisting <rf  some  of  the  very  greatest  persona  in  Bruaseb,  BebeccA  was  seen 
in  the  prettiest  and  tightest  of  riding-habits,  mounted  on  a  beautiful  little 
Arab,  which  ^e.rodc  to  perfection  (having  acquired  the  art  at  Queen's 
Crawley,  where  the  Baionet,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Bawdon  himself  had  given  her- 
many  lessons),  sod  by  the  side  of  the  gallant  General  Tufto. 

"Sure,  it's  the  Juie  himself,"  cried  Mrs.  Mt^or  O'Dowd  to  Jos,  who 
began  to  blush  violently ;  "  and  that  'a  Lord  Uxbrid»e  on  the  bay.  How 
elegant  he  looks !  Me  brother,  MoUoy  Moloney,  is  aa  Uke  him  as  two  peas." 
Rebecca  did  not  make  for  the  carriage ;  but  as  soon  as  she  perceived 
her  old  acquaintance  Amelia  seated  in  it,  acknowledged  her  presence  by  a 
gradons  word  and  smile,  and  by  kissing  and  shaking  her  fingers  playfully 
in  the  direction  of  the  vehicle.  Then  she  resumed  her  conversation  with 
General  Tufto,  who  aaked  "  who  the  fat  officer  was  in  the  gold-laced  cap?" 
on  which  Becky  replied,  "  that  he  was  an  officer  in  the  East  Indian  ser- 
vice." But  Bawdon  Crawley  rode  out  of  the  ranks  of  his  company,  and 
came  up  and  shook  hands  heartily  with  Amelia,  and  said  to  Jos,  "  Welt, 
old  boy,  how  are  you?  "  and  stared  in  Mrs.  O'Dowd's  face  and  black  cock's 
feathers  until  she  began  to  think  she  had  made  a  conquest  of  him. 

George,  who  had  been  delayed  behind,  rode  up  almost  immediately 
with  Dobbin,  and  they  touched  their  caps  to  the  august  personages,  among 
whom  Osborne  at  once  perceived  Mrs.  Crawley.  He  was  delighted  to  see 
Bawdon  leaning  over  lua  carriage  familiarly  and  talking  to  Amelia,  and 
met  the  aide-de-camp's  cordial  greeting  with  more  than  coiresponding 
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waBmdb^   The  nods  betiweeoi  Bawdon  and  Bobbin  were)  of  the  T6sy  faintest 
speeimena  of  politenesB. 

Crawley  told  Qeorge  wliere  they  were  stopping  with  General  Tuito  at 
the  Hotel  du  Pare,  and  George  made  his  friend  promise  to  come  speedily 
to  Osborne's  own  residence.  "  Sorry  I  hadn't  seen  you  three  days  ago," 
Greorge  said.  *'  Had  a  dinner  at  the  Sestaurateur's — ^rather  a  nice  tMng. 
Lord  Bareacres,  and  the  Countess,  and  Lady  Blanche,  were  good  enough 
to  dine  with  us — ^wish  we  'd  had  you."  Having  thus  let  his  friend  know 
his  claims  to  be  a  man  of  fashion,  Osborne  parted  from  Bawdon,  who 
followed  the  august  squadron  down  an  alley  into  which  they  cantered, 
while  George  and  Dobbin  resumed  tiieir  places,  one  on  each  side  of 
Amelia's  carriage. 

"  How  well  the  Juke  looked,"  TSn,  O'Dowd  remarked.  "  The  Wei- 
lesleys  and  Maloneys  are  lelated ;  but,  of  course,  poor  /  would  never 
dream  of  introjuidng  n^8el£  unless  his  GicBoe>  thought  proper  to  remember 
our  family-tie." 

"  He 's  a  great  soldier,"  Jos  said,  nmsh  more  at  ease  now  the  great 
man  was  gone.  ''Was  there  ever  a  battle  won  like  Salamanca?  Hey, 
Dobbin  ?  But  where  was  it  he  learnt  his  art  ?  In  India,  my  boy !  The 
jungle's  the  sdiool  for  a  general,  mark  me  that.  I  knew  him  myselffc, 
too,  Mrs.  O'Dowd :  we  both  of  us  danind  the  same  evening  with  Miss 
Cutler,  daughter  of  Cutler  o£  the  Aistilleiy,  and  a  devilish  fine  girl,  at 
Dumdum." 

The  apparition  of  the  great  personages  held  them  all  in  talk  during  the 
drive ;  and  at  dinner;  and  until  the  hour  came  when  they  were  all  to  go 
to  the  Opera. 

It  was  ahnoBt  like  Old  England.  The  house  was  Med  with  familiar 
British  faces^  and  those  toilettes  for  which  the  British  female  has  long 
been  celebrated.  Mrs.  0']D()wd's  was  not  the  least  splendid  amongst 
these,  and  she  had  a  curl  on  her  forehead,  and  a  set  of  Inah  diamonds  and 
Cairngorms,  which  outshone  all  the  decorations  in  the  house,  in  her 
notion.  Her  presence  used  to  excruciate  Osborne ;  but  go  she  would 
upon  1^  parties  of  pleasure  on  which  she  heard  her  young  friends  were 
bent.  It  never  entered  into  her  thought  but  that  they  must  be  charmed 
of  her  company. 

"  She 's  been  useful  to  you,  my  dear,"  George  said  to  his  wife,  whom 
he  could  leave  alone  with  less  scruple  when  she  had  this  company.  "  But 
what  a  comfort  it  is  that  Rebecca  s  come :  you  wlQ  have  her  for  a  friend, 
and  we  may  get  rid  now  of  this  damn'd  Irishwoman."  To  this  Amelia 
did  not  answer,  yes  or  no:  and  how  do  we  know  what  her  thoughts 
wereP 

The  coup  cToeil  of  the  Brussels  operarhouse  did  not  strike  Mrs.  O'Dowd 
as .  being  so  fine  as  the  theatre  in  Mshamble  Street,  DubUn,  nor  was 
Erench  music  at  aU  equal  in  her  opinion  to  the  melodies  of  her  native 
country.  She  favoured  her  friends  with  these  and  other  opinions  in  a 
v^  loud  tone  of  voice,,  and  tossed  about  a  great  clattering  fan  she 
sported,  with  the  most  splendid  complacency. 

.  "Who  is'  that  wonderful  woman  with  Amelia,  Bawdon,  love? "  asid  a 
lady  in  an  opposite  box  (who,  almost  always  civil  to  her  husband  in 
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private,  waa  more  fond  tluta  ever  of  him  m  company).  "  Don't  yon  see 
tliat  creature  with  a  yellow  thing  in  her  turban,  and  a  red  satin  gown, 
and  a  great  watch  ?  " 


"  Near  the  pretty  little  woman  in  white  ?"  aaked  a  middle-aged  gen- 
tleman seated  by  the  querist's  side,  with  orders  in  his  button,  and  several 
nnder-waistcoats,  and  a  great,  chol^,  white  stock. 

"  That  pretty  woman  in  white  is  Amelia,  General :  you  are  remarking 
all  the  pretty  women,  you  naughty  man." 

"  Oidy  one,  begad,  in  the  warld  1"  said  the  General,  delighted,  and  the 
lady  gave  him  a  tap  with  a  large  bouquet  which  she  had. 

"Bedadit's  him,"  said  Mrs.  O'Dowd;  "and  that's  the  very  bokay  he 
bought  in  the  Jfarshy  aui  Ftures  1"  and  when  Bebecca,  having  caught 
her  friend's  eye,  performed  the  tittle  hand-kissing  operation  once  more, 
Mrs.  Mf(jor  0  D.,  taking  the  compliment  to  herself,  returned  the  salute 
with  a  gracious  smile,  which  sent  that  unfortunate  Dobbin  shriekiiig  out 
of  the  box  again. 

At  the  end  of  the  act,  George  was  out  of  the  box  in  a  moment,  and  he 
was  even  going  to  pay  his  respects  to  Bebeccs  in  her  tofft.  He  met 
Crawley  in  the  lobby,  however,  where  they  exchanged  a  few  sentences 
upon  the  occurrences  of  the  lost  fortnight. 
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.  "  Tou  found  my  cheque  all  right  at  the  agent's?  "  George  said,  with  a 
knowing  air. 

"All  right,  my  boy,"  Sawdon  answered.  "Happy  to  give  you  your 
revenge.     Governor  come  round  P  " 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Geoi^e,  "  but  he  will ;  and  you  know  I  *ve  some  pri- 
vate fortune  through  my  mother.  Has  Aunty  relented  ?  " 
.  "  Sent  me  twenty  pound,  damned  old  screw.  When  shall  we  have  a 
meet?  The  General  dines  out  on  Tuesday.  Can't  you  come  Tuesday? 
I  say,  make  Sedley  cut  off  his  moustache.  What  the  devil  does  a  civilian 
mean  with  a  moustache  and  those  infernal  frogs  to  his  coat.  By-bye.  Try 
and  come  on  Tuesday ; "  and  Bawdon  was  going  off  with  two  brilliant 
young  gentlemen  of  fashion,  who  were,  like  himself,  on  the  staff  of  a 
general  officer. 

George  was  only  half  pleased  to  be  asked  to  dinner  on  that  particular 
day  when  the  General  was  not  to  dine.  "  I  will  go  in  and  pay  my  respects 
to  your  wife,"  said  he;  at  which  Bawdon  said,  "Hm,  as  you  please," 
looking  very  glum,  and  at  which  the  two  young  officers  exchanged  know- 
ing glflnces.  George  parted  from  them,  and  strutted  down  the  lobby  to 
the  General's  box,  the  number  of  which  he  had  carefully  counted. 

"  JEidres"  said  a  dear  little  voice,  and  our  friend  found  himself  in 
Bebecca's  presence ;  who  jumped  up,  clapped  her  hands  together,  and  held 
out  both  of  them  to  George,  so  charmed  was  she  to  see  him.  The 
General,  with  the  orders  in  his  button,  stared  at  the  new  comer  with  a 
sullgr  scowl,  as  much  as  to  say,  who  the  devil  are  you  P 

"  My  dear  Captain  George ! "  cried  little  Bebecca  in  an  ecstacy.  "How 
good  of  you  to  come.  The  General  and  I  were  moping  together  Ute-^tSie, 
General,  this  is  my  Captain  George  of  whom  you  heard  me  talk." 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  General,  with  a  very  small  bow,  "  of  what  regiment 
is  Captain  Gkorge  ?  " 

George  mentioned  the  — th :  how  he  wished  he  could  have  said  it  was 
a  crack  cavalry  corps. 

"  Come  home  lately  from  the  West  Indies,  I  believe.  Not  seen  much 
service  in  the  late  war.  -  Quartered  here,  Captain  George  P  " — ^the  General 
went  on  with  killing  haughtiness. 

"  Not  Captain  George,  you  stupid  man ;  Captain  Osborne,"  Bebecca 
said.  The  General  all  the  while  was  lookhig  savagely  from  one  to  the 
other. 

"  Captain  Osborne,  indeed  1    Any  relation  to  the  L —  Osbomes  P  " 

^*  We  bear  the  same  arms,"  Gkorge  said,  as  indeed  was  the  fact;  Mr. 
Osborne  having  consulted  with  a  hendd  in  Long  Acre,  and  picked  the  L — 
arms  out  of  the  peerage,  when  he  set  up  his  carnage  fifteen  years  before. 
The  Greneral  made  no  reply  to  this  announcement ;  but  took  up  his  opera- 
glass — ^the  double-barrelled  lorgnon  was  not  invented  in  those  days — and 
pretended  to  examine  the  house ;  but  Bebecca  saw  that  his  disengaged 
■eye  was  working  round  in  her  direction,  and  shooting  out  blood-shot 
glances  at  her  and  George. 

She  redoubled  in  cor£^ty.  "How  is  dearest  Amelia?  But  I  needn't 
ask :  hov  pretty  she  looks  1  And  who  is  that  nice  good-natured  looking 
creature  with  her — ^a  flame  of  yours  P    O,  you  wicked  men  1    And  there 
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IB  Mr.  Sedley  eating  ixm^  I  declare :  how  lie  seema  to  enjoy  it  I     General, 
why  have  we  not  had  any  ices  ?" 

"Shall  I  go  and  fetch  you  some?*'  said  the  G^ietal,  bnxsting  with 
wrath. 
.  '*  Let  me  go«  I  enfareat  you,"  George'  sauL 

"  No,  I  will  go  to  Anaelia'a  box.  !Dear,.awGet  girl  1  Give  me  your  arm*. 
Captain  George  ;'*  and  so  aagiing,  and  with  a  nod  to  the  GwieEal,  ^e 
tripped  into  the  lobby.  She  gave  George  the  queerest,,  knowingest  look, 
when  they  were  toother,  a  look  which  might  have  been  interpieted, 
"Don't  you  see  the  state  of  affiura,  and  what  a  fool  I  'm  making  of  him?'* 
But  he  did  not  peroelve  it.  He  was  thinking  of  hia  own  plans,  and  lost 
in  pompous  admiration  of  Ids  own  irresistible  powers  of  pleasing. 

The  curses  to  which  the  General  gave  a  low  utterance,  as  soon  aa 
Eebecca  and  her  conqueror  had  quitted  him,  were  so  deep,  that  I  am  sure 
no  compositor  in  Messrs.  Bradbmy.and  Evans's  estaMishment  would 
venture  to  print  them  were  they  written  down.  They  came  from  the 
General's  heart ;  and  a  wonderful  thing  it  is  to  think  that  the  human  heart, 
is  capable  of  generating  such  produce,  and  can  throw  out,  as  oocaaioa 
demands,  sudi  a  supply  of  Inst  and  fiiry,  rage  and  hatred. 

Amelia's  gentle  eyes,  too,  had  been  fixed  anxiously  on  the  pair,  whose 
conduct  had  so  chafed  the  jealous  General ;  but  when.  Sebecca  entered  her 
box,  she  flew  to  her  friend  with  an  affectionate  rapture  which  showed  itself, 
in  spite  of  the  publicity  of  the  place ;  for  she  embraced  her  dearest  friend 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  house,  at  least  in  frdl  view  of  the  GeneralV 
glass,  now  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Osborne  party.  Mra.  Bawdon 
saluted  Jos,  too,  with  the  kindliest  greeting :  she  admired  Mcs.  O'Dowd-a 
large  Caimgonn  brooch  and  superb  Irish  diamonds,  and  wouldn't  believe 
thf^  they  were  not  from  Golconda  direct.  She  bustiied,  she  chattered,  she 
turned  and  twisted,  and  smiled  upon  one,  and  smii'ked  on  another,  all  in 
frdl  view  of  the  jealous  opera^glass  opposite..  And  when  the  time  for  tiie 
ballet  came  (in  which  there  was  no  dancer  that  went  through  her  grimaces 
or  performed  her  comedy  of  action  better),  she  skipped  back  to  her  own 
box,  leaning  on  Captain  Dobbin's  arm  this  time.  No,  she  would  not  have 
George's :  he  must  stay  and  talk  to  his  dearest,  best,  little  Amelia. 

"What  a  humbug  that  woman  is,"  honest  old  Dobbin  mumbled  to 
George,  when  he  came  back  from  Bebecca's  box,  whither  he  had  conducted 
her  in  perfect  silence,  and  with  a  countenance  as  glum  as  an  undertaker's. 
"  She  writhes  and  twists  about  like  a  snake.  All  the  time  she  was  here, 
didn't  you  see,  Greorge,  how  she  was  acting  at  the  General  over  the  way?" 

''Humbug — acting?  Hang  it,  she 's  the  nicest  little  woman  in  Eng- 
land," George  replied,  showing  his  white  teeth,,  and  giving  his  ambroauil 
whii^ers  a  twirL  '*  You  ain't  a  man  of  the  world,  Dobbin.  Dammy, 
bok  at  her  now,  she 's  talked  over  Tufto  in  no  time.  Look  how  he 's 
laughing !  Gad,  what  a  shoulder  she  has  I  Emmy,  why  didn't  you  have 
a  bouquet  ?    Everybody  has  a  bouquet." 

"Faith,  then,  why  didn't  you  boy  one?"  Mrs,  O'Dowd  said;  and  both 
Amelia  and  William  Dobbin  thanked  her  ft>r  tins  timely  observation.  But 
beyond  ttds  neither  of  the  ladies  raUied.  Amelia  was  overpowered  by  the 
flaah  and  the  dazzle  and  the  fiEiehionable  talk  of  her  worldly  nvaL    Evaa. 
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the  ODowd  was  silent  and  subdued  after  Becky's  bnUiant  ^^antion, 
and  scaioely  said  a  word  more  about  Glenmalony  all  tbe  evening. 


"  When  do  you  intend  to  give  up  play,  George,  as  you  have  promised  me 
any  time  these  hundred  years  ?  "  Dobbin  said  to  his  Mend  a  few  days  aflw 
the  night  at  the  Opera.  "  When  do  you  intend  to  give  up  sermonising  ?  " 
wsB  ihii  other's  reply.  "What  the  deuce,  man,  axe  you  alarmed  about? 
We  piav  low ',  I  won  last  night.  You  don't  suppose  Crawley  cheats  ? 
With  fua  pla^  it  comes  to  pretty  much  the  same  thing  at  the  year's  end." 

"  But  I  don't  think  he  could  pay  if  he  lost,"  Dobbin  said ;  and  hie 
advice  met  with  the  auocess  which  advice  usuiJly  commands.  Osbome 
and  Crawly  were  repeatedly  together  now.  General  Tufto  dined  abroad 
dmost  constantly.  George  was  always  welcome  in  the  apartments  (very 
dose  indeed  to  those  of  the  General),  which  the  Aide-de-camp  and  hia 
wife  occupied  in  the  hotel. 

Amelia  a  maimers  were  such  when  she  and  Greorge  viaited  Crawley  and 
his  wife  i^  these  quarters,  that  they  had  very  nearly  come  to  their  first 
quairel;  that  is,  George  scolded  lus  wife  violently  for  her  evident  unwil- 
lingness to  go,  and  the  high  and  mighty  manner  in  which  she  comported 
herself  towarcfs  Mrs.  Crawley,  her  old  friend ;  and  Amelia  did  not  say  one 
aangle  word  in  reply ;  but  with  her  husband's  eye  upon  her,  and  Bebecca 
scanning  her  as  i^  felt,  was,  if  possible,  more  bashful  and  awkward  on 
the  second  visit  which  she  paid  to  Mrs.  Bawdon,  than  on  her  first  ealL 

Bebeeca  was  doubly  affectionate,  of  course,  and  would  not  take  notice, 
in  the  least,  of  her  fri^id's  coolness.  **  I  think  Emmy  has  become  prouder 
aiaoe  her  &thec's  name  was  in  the  — ,  since  Mr.  Sedley's mitfortcmea" 
Bebecea  said,  sofbening  the  phrase  charitably  for  George's  ear. 

**  Upon  my  word,  I  thou^  when  we  were  at  Brighton  she  was  doing 
me  the  honour  to  be  jealous  of  me ;  and  now  I  suppose  she  is  scandalised 
because  Bawdon,  and  I,  and  the  General  live  together.  Why,  my  dear 
creature,  how  could  we,  with  our  means,  live  at  all,  but  for  a  friend  to 
shaze  expenses  ?  And  do  you  suppose  that  Bawdon  is  not  big  enough  to 
take  eare  of  my  honour  ?  But  I  'm  very  much  obliged  to  Emnqr,  very," 
Mrs.  Bawdon,  said. 

**  Pooh,  jealousy ! "  answered  George,  "  all  women  are  jealous." 

''.And  ail  men  too.  Weren't  you  jealous  of  General  Tufto,  and  the 
General  of  you,  on  the  night  of  the  Opera?  Why,  he  was  ready  to  eat 
me  fat  going  with  you  to  visit  that  foolish  little  wife  of  your's ;  as  if  I 
care  a  pin  £or  either  of  you,"  Crawley's  wife  said,  with  a  pert  toss  of  her 
head.  "  Will  you  dine  here?  The  dragon  dines  with  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  Great  news  is  stirring.  They  say  the  French  have  (grossed  the 
frontier.    We  shall  have  a  quiet  dinner." 

Gveorge  accepted  the  invitation,  although  his  wife  was  a  littie  ailing; 
Th^  were  now  not  quite  six  weeks  married.  Another  woman  was  laugh- 
ing or  meeriog  at  her  es^nse,  and  he  not  angry.  He  was  not  even 
angry  with  himself,  this  good-natured  fellow.  It  is  a  shame,  he  owned  to 
himself;  but  hang  it,  if  a  pretty  woman  loiU  throw  herself  into  your  wi^, 
why„ what  oan  afellow  do,  you  know?    I  am  rather  fitee  about  women. 
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he  had  often  said,  smiling  and  nodding  knowingly  to  Stubble  and  Spooney, 
and  other  comrades  of  the  mess-table;  and  they  rather  respected  hun  thim 
otherwise  for  this  prowess.  Next  to  conquering  in  war,  conquering  in 
loTe  has  been  a  source  of  pride,  time  out  of  mind,  amongst  men  in  Vanity 
Fair,  or  how  should  school-boys  brag  of  their  amours,  or  Don  Juan  be 
popular? 

So  Mr.  Osborne,  having  a  firm  conviction  in  his  own  mind  that  he 
was  a  woman-killer  and  destined  to  conquer,  did  not  run  counter  to  his 
fate,  but  yielded  himself  up  to  it  quite  complacently.  And  as  Emmy  did 
not  say  much  or  plague  him  with  her  jealousy,  but  merely  became  un* 
happy  and  pined  over  it  miserably  in  secret,  he  chose  to  fancy  that  she 
was  not  suspicious  of  what  all  his  acquaintance  were  perfectly  aware — 
namely,  that  he  was  carrying  on  a  desperate  flirtation  with  Mrs.  Crawley. 
He  rode  with  her  whenever  she  was  fi^.  He  pretended  regimental  busi* 
ness  to  Amelia,  (by  which  falsehood  she  was  not  in  the  least  deceived) 
and  consigning  his  wife  to  solitude  or  her  brother's  society,  passed  his 
evenings  in  the  Crawley's  company ;  losing  money  to  the  husband  and 
flattering  himself  that  the  wife  was  dying  in  love  for  him.  It  is  veiy 
likely  that  this  worthy  couple  never  absolutely  conspired,  and  agreed 
together  in  so  many  words :  the  one  to  cajole  the  young  gentleman, 
whilst  the  other  won  his  money  at  cards :  but  th^  understood  each  other 
perfectly  well,  and  Bawdon  let  Osborne  come  .and  go  with  entire  good 
humour. 

(xeorge  was  so  occupied  with  his  new  acquaintances  that  he  and 
William  Dobbin  were  by  no  means  so  much  together  as  formerly.  George 
avoided  him  in  public  and  in  the  regiment,  and,  as  we  see,  did  not  like 
those  sermons  which  his  senior  was  disposed  to  inflict  upon  him.  If 
some  parts  of  his  conduct  made  Captain  Dobbin  exceedingly  grave  and 
cool ;  of  what  use  was  it  to  tell  George  that  though  his  whidcers  were 
large,  and  his  own  opinion  of  his  knowingness  great,  he  was  as  green  aa 
a  schoolboy  ?  that  Bawdon  was  making  a  victim  of  him  as  he  had  done 
of  many  before,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  used  him  would  fling  him  off  with 
scorn  P  He  would  not  listen :  and  so,  as  Dobbin  upon  those  days  when 
he  visited  the  Osborne  house,  seldom  had  the  advantage  of  meeting  his 
old  friend,  much  painful  and  unavailing  talk  between  them  was  spared. 
Our  friend  George  was  in  the  full  career  of  the  pleasures  of  Vanity  Fair. 

There  never  was,  since  the  days  of  Darius,  such  a  brilliant  train  of  camp* 
followers  as  hung  round  the  train  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army  in 
the  Low  Countries,  in  1815 ;  and  led  it  dancing  and  feasting,  as  it  were, 
up  to  the  very  brink  of  battle.  A  certain  ball  which  a  noble  Duchess  gave 
at  Brusseb  on  the  15  th  of  June  in  the  above-named  year  is  historical.  All 
BrusseU  had  been  in  a  state  of  excitement  about  it,  and  I  have  heard 
from  ladies  who  were  in  that  town  at  the  period,  that  the  talk  and  interest 
of  persons  of  their  own  sex  regarding  the  ball  was  much  greater  even 
than  in  respect  of  the  enemy  in  their  front.  The  struggles,  intrigues,  and 
prayers  to  get  tickets  were  such  as  only  English  ladies  wiU  employ,  in 
order  to  gain  admission  to  the  society  of  the  great  of  their  own  nation. 
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Jos  and  Mrs.  O'Dowd,  who  were  panting  to  be  asked,  strove  in  vain  to 
procure  tickets ;  but  others  of  our  friends  were  more  lucky.  For  instance, 
through  the  interest  of  my  Lord  Bareacres,  and  as  a  set-off  for  the  dinner 
at  the  restaurateur's,  George  got  a  card  for  Captain  and  Mrs.  Osborne ; 
which  circumstance  greatly  elated  him.  Dobbin,  who  was  a  friend  of  the 
General  oommandiiig  the  division  in  which  their  regiment  was,  came 
laughing  one  day  to  Mrs.  Osborne,  and  displayed  a  similar  invitation, 
which  made  Jos  envious,  and  George  wonder  how  the  deuce  he  should  be 
getting  into  society.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bawdon,  finally,  were  of  course 
invited;  as  became  the  friends  of  a  Greneral  commanding  a  cavalry 
brigade. 

On  the  appointed  night,  George,  having  commanded  new  dresses  and 
ornaments  of  all  sorts  for  Amelia,  drove  to  the  famous  ball,  where  his 
wife  did  not  know  a  single  soul.  After  looking  about  for  Lady  Bareacres, 
who  cut  him,  thinking  the  card  was  quite  enough — and  after  placing 
Amelia  on  a  bench,  he  left  her  to  her  own  cogitations  there,  thinking,  on 
his  own  part,  that  he  had  behaved  very  handsomely  in  getting  her  new 
dpthes,  and  bringing  her  to  the  ball,  where  she  was  free  to  amuse  herself 
as  she  liked.  Her  thoughts  were  not  of  the  pleasantest,  and  nobody 
except  honest  Dobbin  came  to  disturb  them. 

Whilst  her  s^pearance  was  an  utter  failure  (as  her  husband  felt  with  a  sort 
of  rage),  Mrs.  Kawdon  Crawley's  delmt  was,  on  the  contrary,  very  brilliant. 
She  arrived  very  late.  Her  face  was  radiant ;  her  dress  perfection,  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  persons  assembled,  and  the  eye-glasses  directed  to  her. 
Bebeoca  seemed  to  be  as  cool  and  collected  as  when  she  used  to  marshal 
Miss  Pinkerton's  little  girls  to  church.  Numbers  of  the  men  she  knew 
already,  and  the  dandies  thronged  round  her.  As  for  the  ladies,  it  was 
whispered  among  them  that  Bawdon  had  run  away  with  her  from  out  of 
a  convent,  and  that  she  was  a  relation  of  the  Montmorency  family.  She 
spoke  Fr^ch  so  perfectly  that  there  might  be  some  truth  in  this  report, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  her  manners  were  fine,  and  her  air  distinpu^.  Fifty 
would-be  partners  thronged  round  her  at  once,  and  pressed  to  have  the 
honour  to  dance  with  her.  But  she  said  she  was  engaged,  and  only  going 
to  dance  very  little ;  and  made  her  way  at  once  to  the  place  where  Emmy 
sate  quite  unnoticed,  and  dismally  unhappy.  And  so,  to  finish  the  poor 
child  at  once,  Mrs.  Bawdon  ran  and  greeted  affectionately  her  dearest 
Amelia,  and  began  forthwith  to  patronise  her.  She  found  fault  with  her 
friend's  dress,  and  her  hair-dresser,  and  wondered  how  she  could  be  so 
ekausfA,  and  vowed  that  she  must  send  her  corsetiere  the  next  morning. 
She  vowed  that  it  was  a  delightful  ball ;  that  there  was  everybody  that 
every  one  knew,  and  only  a  very  few  nobodies  in  the  whole  room.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  in  a  fortnight,  and  idler  three  dinners  in  general  society,  this 
young  woman  had  got  up  the  genteel  jargon  so  well,  that  a  native  could 
not  speak  it  better ;  and  it  was  only  from  her  French  being  so  good,  that 
you  could  know  she  was  not  a  bom' woman  of  fashion. 

George,  who  had  left  Emmy  on  her  bench  on  entering  the  ball-room, 
very  soon  found  his  way  back  when  Bebecca  was  by  her  dear  friend's  side. 
Becky  was  just  lecturing  Mrs.  Osborne  upon  the  follies  which  her  husband 
was  committing.     '*  For  God's  sake,  stop  him  from  gambling,  my  dear," 
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she  said,  *'  or  he  will  ruin  himadf.  He  and  Bawdoo  are  playii^  at  cards 
ereiy  night,  and  you  know  he  is  ^ery  poor,  and  Bawdon  will  win  ereiy 
shilling  from  him  if  he  does  not  take  oare.  Why  don't  you  prevent  fahn, 
you  little  careless  creature  ?  Why  don't  you  ceme  to  us  of  an  evening, 
instead  of  moping  at  home  with  that  Captain  Ddbbin  ?  I  ditre  say  he  is 
trhnximahle  ;  but  how  could  one  love  a  man  with  feet  of  such  sice  ?  Your 
husband's  feet  are  darlings  —  Here  he  comes.  Where  have  yon  been, 
wretch  ?  Here  is  Emmy  crying  her  eyes  out  for  you.  Ars  you  eoming  ib 
fetch  me  for  the  quadrille?"  And  she  left  her  bouquet  and  shawl  by 
Amelia's  side,  and  tripped  off  with  George  to  dance.  Women  only  know 
how  to  wound  so.  There  is  a  poison  on  the  tips  of  their  little  shafts,  which 
stings  a  thousand  times  more  than  a  man's  olunter  weapon.  Our  poor 
Emmy,  who  had  never  hated,  never  sneered  all  her  life,  was  powerless  in 
the  hands  of  her  remorseless  little  enemy. 

Qeorge  danced  with  fiebecca  twice  or  thrice — ^how  many  times  Amelia 
scarcely  knew.  She  sate  quite  unnoticed  in  her  corner,  except  when 
Bawdon  came  up  with  some  words  of  clumsy  conversation :  and  later  in 
the  evening,  when  Captain  Bobbin  made  so  bold  as  to  bring  her  -refresh- 
ments and  sit  beside  her.  He  did  not  like  to  ask  her  why  she  was  so  sad^ 
but  as  a  pretext  for  the  tears  which  were  filling  in  her  eyes,  she  told  him 
that  Mrs.  Crawley  had  alarmed  her  by  telling  her  that  Qeorge  would  go  on 
playing. 

"  It  is  curious,  when  a  man  is  bent  upon  play,  by  what  clumsy  rogues 
•he  will  allow  himself  to  be  cheated,"  Dobbin  said;  and  Emmy  said, 
"  Indeed."  She  was  thinking  of  something  eLse.  It  was  not  the  loss  of 
the  money  that  grieved  her. 

At  last  Gkorge  came  back  for  Bebeoca's  shawl  and  flowers.  She  was 
going  away.  She  did  not  even  condescend  to  come  back  and  say  good 
bye  to  Amelia.  The  poor  girl  let  her  husband  come  and  go  without  saying 
a  word,  and  her  head  fell  on  her  breast.  Dobbin  had  been  called  away, 
and  was  whispering  deep  in  conversation  with  the  general  of  the  division, 
his  friend,  and  had  not  seen  this  last  parting.  George  went  away  then 
with  the  bouquet ;  but  when  he  gave  it  to  the  owner,  there  lay  a  note,  coiled 
like  a  snake  among  the  flowers.  Bebecca's  eye  caught  it  at  once.  She 
had  been  used  ^o  deal  with  notes  in  early  life.  She  put  out  her  hand  and 
took  the  nosegay.  He  saw  by  her  eyes  as  they  met,  that  she  was  aware 
vhat  she  should  find  there.  Her  husband  hurried  her  away,  still  too 
intent  upon  his  own  thoughts,  seemingly,  to  take  note  of  any  marks  of 
recognition  which  might  pass  between  his  friend  end  his  wife.  These 
•were,  however,  but  trifling.  Bebecca  gave  George  her  hand  with  one  of 
her  usual  quick  knowing  glances,  and  made  a  curtsey  and  wdked  away. 
George  bowed  over  the  hand,  said  nothing  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  Crawley's, 
did  not  hear  it  even,  his  brain  was  so  t^obbing  with  triumph  and  excite- 
ment, and  allowed  them  to  go  away  without  a  word. 

His  wife  saw  the  one  part  at  least  of  the  bouquet-scene.  It  was  quite 
natural  ti^at  George  should  come  at  Bebecca's  request  to  get  her  her  scarf 
and  flowers :  it  was -no  more  than  he  had  done  twenty  times  befbre  in  the 
eourse  of  the  last  few  days ;  but  now  it  was  too  much  for  her.  "  Wilr 
liam,"  she  said,  suddenly  clinging  to  Dobbin,  who  was  neiar  her,  "you've 
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always  been  yerj  kind  to  me — I'm — ^I'm  not  well.  Take  me  home." 
She  did  not  know  she  called  him  by  his  Christian  name,  as  Greorge  was 
aeoustomed  to  do.  He  went  away  with  her  quickly.  Her  lodgings  were 
hard  by ;  and  they  threaded  through  the  crowd  without,  where  eveiy- 
thing  seemed  to  be  more  astir  than  even  in  the  ball-room  within. 

George  had  been  angry  twice  or  thrice  at  finding  Ms  wife  up  on  his 
return  from  the  paarties  which  he  frequented :  so  she  went  straight  to  bed 
now;  but;Bltkough  she  did  not  sleep,  and  although  the  din  and  datter, 
and  the  galloping  of  horsemen  was  incessant,  she  never  heard  any  of 
these  noises,  naving  quite  other  disturbances  to  keep  her  awake. 

Osborne  mdanwhile,  wild  with  elation,  went  off  to  a  play-table,  and 
began  to  bet  frantically.  He  won  repeatedly.  *'  Everything  suceeod^ 
with  me  to-night,"  he  said.  But  Mb  luck  at  play  even  did  not  cure  him 
of  his  restlessness,  and  he  started  up  alter  awhile,  pocketing  his  winnings, 
and  went  to  a  buffet,  where  he  drank  off  many  bumpers  of  wine. 

Here,  as  he  was  rattling  away  to  the  people  around,  laugMng  loudly 
and  wild  with  spirits,  Dobbin  found  him.  He  had  been  to  the  card- 
tables  to  look  there  for  Ms  friend.  Dobbin  looked  as  pale  and  grave  as 
Ms  comrade  was  flushed  and  jovial. 

**  Hullo,  Dobi  Come  and  drink,  old  Dob !  The  Duke's  wine  is  famous. 
•Give  me  some  more,  you  Sir ;"  and  he  held  out  a  trembling  glass  for 
the  liquor. 

"  Come  out,  George,"  said  Dobbin,  still  gravely;  "don't  drink." 

**  Drink !  there  *s  notMng  like  it.  Drink  yourself,  and  light  up  your 
lantern  jaws,  old  boy.     Here's  to  you." 

Dobbin  went  up  and  wMspered  something  to  him,  at  wMoh  Greorge, 
giving  a  start  and  a  wild  hurray,  tossed  off  his  glass,  dapped  it  on  the 
table,  and  walked  away  speedily  on  Ms  friend's  arm.  "  The  enemy  has 
passed  the  Sambre,*'  William  said,  "  and  our  left  is  already  engaged. 
Come  away.    We  are  to  march  in  three  hours." 

Away  went  George,  Ms  nerves  quivering  with  excitement  at  the  news 
so  long  looked  for,  so  sudden  when  it  came.  What  were  love  and  intrigue 
now  ?  He  thought  about  a  thousand  things  but  these  in  Ms  rapid  walk 
to  Ms  quarters — ^Ms  past  life  and  future  chances — the  fate  which  might 
be  before  him — ^the  wife,  the  child,  perhaps,  from  whom  unseen  he  might 
be  about  to  part.  Oh,  how  he  wished  that  night's  work  undone !  and 
that  with  a  dear  conscience  at  least  he  might  say  farewell  to  the  tender 
and  guileless  being  by  whose  love  he  had  set  such  little  store ! 

He  thought  over  Ms  brief  married  life.  In  those  few  weeks  he  had 
frightfully  dissipated  Ms  little  capital.  How  wild  and  reckless  he  had 
been !  Should  any  mischance  befal  Mm  :  what  was  then  left  for  her  ? 
How  unworthy  he  was  of  her.  Why  had  he  married  her  ?  He  was  not 
fit  for  marriage.  Why  had  he  disobeyed  Ms  father,  who  had  been 
always  so  generous  to  Mm  ?  Hope,  remorse,  ambitiou,  tenderness,  and 
sdfish  regret  filled  his  heart.  He  sate  down  and  wrote  to  his  father, 
remembering  what  he  had  said  once  before,  when  he  was  engaged  to  fight 
a  dud.  Dawn  faintly  streaked  the  sky  as  he  dosed  this  farewell  letter. 
He  sealed  it,  and  kissed  the  supersciiption.    He  thought  how  he  had 
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dfiserted  tliat  generous  father,  and  of  the  thousand  kindnesses  which  the 
stem  old  man  had  done  him. 

He  had  looked  into  Amelia's  bed-room  when  he  entered ;  she  lay  quiet, 
and  her  eyes  seemed  closed,  and  he  was  ^ad  that  she  was  asleep.  On 
arriving  at  his  quarters  from  the  ball,  he  had  found  his  regimental  servant 
already  making  preparations  for  his  departure :  the  man  had  understood 
his  signal  to  be  still,  and  these  arrangements  were  very  quickly  and 
silently  made.  Should  he  go  in  and  wake  Amelia,  he  thought,  or  leave  a 
note  for  her  brother  to  bresdk  the  news  of  departure  to  her  ?  He  went  in 
to  look  at  her  once  again. 

She  had  been  awake  when  he  first  entered  her  room,  but  had  kept  her 
eyes  dosed,  so  that  even  her  wakefulness  should  not  seem  to  reproach 
him.  But  when  he  had  returned,  so  soon  after  herself,  too,  this  timid  little 
heart  had  felt  more  at  ease,  and  turning  towards  him  as  he  stept  soflly 
out  of  the  room,  she  had  fallen  into  a  %ht  sleep.  George  came  in  and 
looked  at  her  again,  entering  still  more  softly.  By  the  pale  night-lamp  he 
could  see  her  sweet,  pale  face — the  purple  eyelids  were  fringed  and  closed> 
and  one  round  arm,  smooth  and  white,  lay  outside  of  the  coverlet.  Good 
God  1  how  pure  she  was ;  how  gentle,  how  tender,  and  how  friendless  I 
and  he,  how  selfish,  brutal,  and  black  with  crime  1  Heart-stained,  and 
shame-stricken,  he  stood  at  the  bed's  foot,  and  looked  at  the  sleeping  girl. 
How  dared  he — who  was  he,  to  pray  for  one  so  spotless  !  God  bless  her  1 
Grod  bless  her !  He  came  to  the  bed-side,'  and  looked  at  the  hand,  the 
little  soft  hand,  lying  asleep ;  and  he  bent  over  the  pUlow  noiselessly 
towards  the  gentle  pale  face. 

Two  fair  arms  closed  tenderly  round  his  neck  as  he  stooped  down. 
''  I  am  awake,  George,"  the  poor  child  said,  with  a  sob  fit  to  break  the 
little  heart  that  nestled  so  closely  by  his  own.  She  was  awake,  poor  soul, 
and  to  what  ?  At  that  moment  a  bugle  from  the  Place  of  Arms  began 
sounding  clearly,  and  was  taken  up  tlirough  the  town ;  and  amidst  the 
drums  of  the  infantry,  and  the  shrill  pipes  of  the  Scotch,  the  whole  city 
awoke. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

"THE  OIKL  I  LEFT  BEHIND  ME." 

'  E  do  not  claim  to  Tank  Bmon|;  the  militBry 
novelists.  Our  place  is  with  the  dod- 
^  \^//  combatants.  When  the  decks  are  cleared 
for  action  we  go  below  and  wait  meekly. 
We  ehould  only  he  in  the  way  of  the 
manceuTrea  that  the  gallant  fellows  are 
performing  over  head.  We  shall  go  no 
farther  with  the  — th  than  to  the  city  gate : 
and  leRving  Jfajor  O'Dowd  to  his  duty, 
come  back  to  the  Moor's  wife,  and  the 
ladies  and  the  baggage. 

Now,  the  Mtgor  and  his  lady,  who  had 
not  been  invited  to  the  ball  at  which  in  oux 
last  chapter  other  of  our  friends  figured, 
had  much  more  time  to  take  their  whole- 
some natural  rest  in  bed.  than  was  accorded 
to  people  who  wished  to  enjoy  pleasure  as 
well  as  to  do  duty,     "  It's  my  belief,  Peggy,  my  dear,"  said  he,  as  he  pla- 
cidly pulled  his  night-cap  over  his  ears,  "that  there  will  be  such  a  ball 
danced  in  a  day  or  two  as  some  of  'em  has  never  heard  the  chune  of;  " 
and  he  was  much  more  happy  to  retire  to  rest  aiter  partaking  of  a  quiet 
tumbler,  than  to  figure  at  any  other  sort  of  amusement.     Peggy,  for  her 
part,  would  have  liked  to  have  shown  her  turban  and  bird  of  paradise  at 
the  ball,  but  for  the  information  whicb  her  husband  had  given  her,  and 
which  made  her  very  grave. 

"  I'd  like  ye  wake  me  about  half  an  hour  before  the  assembly  beats," 
the  Mq'or  said  to  his  lady.  "  Call  me  at  half-past  one,  Peggy,  dear,  and 
see  me  things  is  ready.  May  be  I'll  not  come  back  to  broikfaat,  Mrs.  O'D." 
With  which  words,  which  signified  his  opinion  that  the  regiment  would 
march  the  next  morning,  the  Mm'or  ceased  talking,  and  fell  asleep. 

tSza,  O'Dowd,  the  good  housewife,  arrayed  in  curl-papers  and  a  camisole, 
felt  that  her  duty  was  to  act,  and  not  to  sleep,  at  this  juncture.  "Time 
enough  for  that,  'she  taid,  "when  Mick's  gone;"  and  so  she  packed  his  tra- 
velling-valise ready  for  the  march,  brushed  his  cloak,  his  cap,  and  other 
warlike  habiliments,  set  them  ont  in  order  for  him ;  and  stowed  away  in  the 
cloak-pockets  a  light  package  of  portable  refreshments,  and  a  wicker- 
covered  flask  or  pocket-pistol,  contuning  near  a  pint  of  a  remarkably 
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sound  Cognac  brandy,  of  which  she  and  the  Major  approved  very  much, 
and  as  soon  as  the  hands  of  the  "  repayther"  pointed  to  half-past  one, 
and  its  interior  arrangements  (it  had  a  tone  quite  aqual  to  a  cathaydral, 
its  fair  owner  considered)  knelled  forth  that  fatal  hour,  Mrs.  O'Dowd  woke 
up  her  Major,  and  had  as  comfortable  a  cup  of  coffee  prepared  for  him  as 
any  made  that  morning  in  Brussels.  And  who  is  there  will  deny  that 
this  worthy  lady's  preparations  betokened  affection  as  much  as  the  fits 
of  tears  and  hysterics  by  which  more  sensitiye  females  exhibited  their 
love,  and  that  their  partaking  of  this  coffee,  which  they  drank  together 
while  the  bugles  were  sounding  the  turn-out  and  the  drums  beating  in  the 
various  quarters  of  the  town,  was  not  more  useful  and  to  the  purpose  than 
the  outpouring  of  any  mere  sentiment  could  be  ?  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  M^jor  aj^eared  on  parade  quite  trim,  fresh,  and  alert,  his  well- 
shaved  rosy  countenance,  as  he  sate  on  horseback,  giving  cheerfulness  and 
confidence  to  the  whole  corps.  All  the  officers  saluted  her  when  the 
regiment  marched  by  the  balcony  on  which  this  brave  woman  stood,  and 
waved  them  a  cheer  as  they  passed ;  and  I  daresay  it  was  not  from  want 
of  courage,  but  from  a  sense  of  female  delicacy  and  propriety,  that  she 
refrained  firom  leading  the  gallant  — ^th  personally  into  action. 

On  Sundays,  and  ajt  periods  of  a  solemn  nature,  !Mra.  O'Dowd  used  to 
read  with  great  gravity  out  of  a  large  volume  of  her  uncle  the  Dean*s  ser- 
mons. It  had  been  of  great  comfort  to  her  on  board  the  transport  as 
they  were  coming  home,  and  were  very  nearly  wrecked  ou  their  return 
from  the  West  Indies.  After  the  regiment's  departure  she  betook  herself 
to  this  volume  for  meditation ;  perhaps  she  did  not  understand  much  of 
what  she  was  reading,  and  her  thoughts  were  elsewhere :  but  the  sleep 
project,  with  poor  Mick's  nightcap  there  on  the  pillow,  was  quite  a  vain 
one.  So  it  is  in  the  world.  Jack  or  Donald  marches  away  to  glory  with 
his  knapsack  on  his  shoulder,  stepping  out  briskly  to  the  tune  of  "  The 
Girl  I  left  behind  me."  It  is  she  who  remains  and  suffers, — and  has 
the  leisure  to  think,  and  l»rood,  and  remember. 

Knowing  how  useless  regrets  are,  and  how  the  indulgence  of  sentiment 
only  serves  to  make  people  more  miserable,  Mrs.  Eebecca  wisely  deter- 
mined to  give  way  to  no  vain  feelings  of  sorrow,  and  bore  the  parting 
from  her  husband  with  quite  a  Spartan  equanimity.  Indeed  Captain 
Bawdon  himself  was  much  more  affected  at  the  leave-taking  than  the 
resolute  little  woman  to  whom  he  bade  farewell.  She  had  mastered  this 
rude  coarse  nature ;  and  he  loved  and  worshipped  her  with  all  his  faculties 
of  regard  and  admiration.  In  all  his  life  he  had  never  been  so  happy,  as, 
during  the  past  few  months,  his  wife  had  mode  him.  All  former  deughts 
of  turf,  mess,  hunting-field,  and  gambling-table;  all  previous  loves  and 
courtships  of  milliners,  opera-dancers,  and  the  like  easy  triumphs  of  the 
clumsy  military  Adonis,  were  quite  insipid  when  compared  to  tlio  lawful 
matrimonial  pleasures  which  of  late  he  had  enjoyed.  She  had  known 
perpetually  how  to  divert  him ;  and  he  had  found  his  house  and  her 
society  a  thousand  times  more  pleasant  than  any  ^aoe  or  company  which 
he  bad  ever  frequmted  from  his  childhood  until  now.  And  he  cursed  his 
past  follies  and  a:travagances»  and  bemoaned  his  vast  outlying  debts  above 
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all,  which  must  remain  for  e^er  as  obstacles  to  preyent  his  wife's  advance- 
ment in  the  world.  He  had  often  groaned  over  these  in  midnight  oon- 
yersations  with  Bebecca,  although  as  a  bachelor  they  had  never  given  him 
any  disquiet.  Hb  himself  was  struck  with  this  phenomenon.  '^  Hang  it,'* 
he  would  say  (or  perhaps  use  a  still  stronger  expression  out  of  his  simple 
vocabulary)  *'  before  I  was  married  I  didn't  care  what  bills  I  put  my  name 
to,  and  so  long  as  Moses  would  wait  or  Levy  would  renew  for  three 
months,  I  kept  on  never  minding.  But  since  I  m  married,  except  renew* 
ing  of  course,  I  give  you  my  honour  I  've  not  touched  a  bit  of  stamped 
paper." 

Bebecca  always  knew  how  to  conjure  away  these  moods  of  melandbioly. 
"  Why,  my  stupid  love,"  she  would  say,  "  we  have  not  done  -with  your 
aunt  yet.  If  she  fails  us,  isn't  there  what  you  call  the  Gazette  ?  or,  stop, 
when  your  uncle  Bute's  life  drops,  I  have  another  scheme.  The  living  has 
always  belonged  to  the  younger  brother,  and  why  shouldn't  you  sell  out 
and  go  into  the  Church  ?"  The  idea  of  this  conversion  set  Bawdon  into 
roars  of  laughter :  you  might  have  heard  the  explosion  through  the  hotel 
at  midnight,  and  the  haw-haws  of  the  great  dragoon's  voice.  General 
Tufto  heard  him  from  his  quarters  on  the  first  floor  below  them ;  and 
Bebecca  acted  the  scene  with  great  spirit,  and  preached  Bawdon's  first 
sermon,  to  the  immense  delight  of  the  General  at  breakfast. 

But  these  were  mere  by-gone  days  and  talk.  When  the  final  news- 
arrived  that  the  campaign  was  opened,  and  the  troops  were  to  march, 
Bawdon's  gravity  became  such  that  Becky  rallied  him  about  it  in  a  manner 
which  rather  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  Guardsman.  "  You  don't  suppose 
I  'm  afraid,  Becky,  I  should  think,"  he  said,  with  a  tremor  in  his  voice. 
"  But  I  'm  a  pretty  good  mark  for  a  shot,  and  you  see  if  it  brings  me 
down,  why  I  leave  one  and  perhaps  two  behind  me  whom  I  should  wish  to 
provide  for,  as  I  brought  'em  into  the  scrape.  It  is  no  laughing  matter 
that,  Mrs.  C,  anyways." 

Bebecca  by  a  hundred  caresses  and  kind  words  tried  to  soothe  the  feel- 
ings of  the  wounded  lover.  It  was  only  when  her  vivacity  and  sense  of 
humour  got  the  better  of  this  sprightly  creature  (as  they  would  do  under 
most  circumstances  of  life  indeed,)  that  she  would  break  out  with  her 
satire,  but  she  could  soon  put  on  a  demure  face.  **  Dearest  love,"  she 
said, ''do  you  suppose  I  feel  nothing?"  and,  hastily  dashing  something 
from  her  eyes,  she  looked  up  in  her  husband's  face  with  a  smile. 

"  Look  here,"  said  he.  "  If  I  drop  let  us  see  what  there  is  for  you. 
I  have  had  a  pretty  good  run  of  luck  here,  and  here 's  two  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds.  I  have  got  ten  Napoleons  in  my  pocket.  That  is  as  much 
as  I  shall  want ;  for  the  General  pays  everything  like  a  prince ;  and  if 
I  'm  hit,  why  you  know  I  cost  nothing.  Don't  cry,  little  woman;  I  may 
live  to  vex  you  yet.  Well,  I  shan't  take  either  of  my  horses,  but  shall 
ride  the  General's  grey  diarger :  it 's  cheaper,  and  I  told  him  mine  was 
lame.  If  I  'm  done,  those  two  ought  to  fetch  you  something.  Grigg 
offered  ninety  for  the  mare  yesterday,  before  this  confounded  news  came, 
and  like  a  fool  I  wouldn't  let  her  go  under  the  two  O's.  Bulfinch  will 
fetch  his  price  any  day»  only  you  'd  better  sell  him  in  this  country,  because 

s  2 
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the  dealers  have  so  many  bills  of  mine,  and  so  I  'd  rather  he  shouldn  *t  go 
back  to  England.  Your  little  mare  the  Greneral  gave  you  will  fetch  some- 
thing, and  there 's  no  d — d  livery  stable  biUs  here  as  there  are  in  London," 
Eawdon  added,  with  a  laugh.  ''  There 's  that  dressing-case  cost  me  two 
hundred, — ^that  is,  I  owe  two  for  it;  and  the  gold  tops  and  bottles  must  be 
worth  thirty  or  forty.  Please  to  put  that  up  the  spout,  ma'am,  with  my 
pins,  and  rings,  and  watch  and  chain,  and  things.  They  cost  a  precious 
lot  of  money.  Miss  Crawley,  I  know,  paid  a  hundred  down  for  the  chain 
and  ticker.  Gold  tops  and  bottles,  indeed !  dammy,  I  'm  sorry  I  didn't 
take  more  now.  Edwards  pressed  on  me  a  silver-gilt  boot-jack,  and  I 
might  have  had  a  dressing-case  fitted  up  with  a  silver  warming-pan,  and  a 
service  of  plate.  But  we  must  make  the  best  of  what  we  've  got,  Becky, 
you  know." 

And  so,  making  his  last  dispositions.  Captain  Crawley,  who  had  seldom 
thought  about  anything  but  himself,  until  the  last  few  months  of  his  Hfe, 
when  Love  had  obtained  the  mastery  over  the  dragoon,  went  through  the 
various  items  of  his  little  catalogue  of  effects,  striving  to  see  how  they 
might  be  turned  into  money  for  his  wife's  benefit,  in  case  any  accident 
should  befal  him.  He  pleased  himself  by  noting  down  with  a  pencil,  in 
his  big  school-boy  handwriting,  the  various  items  of  his  portable  property 
which  might  be  sold  for  his  widow's  advantage — ^as  for  example,  "  My 
double-barril  by  Manton,  say  40  guineas ;  my  driving  cloak,  lined  with 
sable  fur,  £50;  my  duelling  pistols  in  rosewood  case,  (same  which  I  shot 
Captain  Marker),  £20  ;  my  regulation  saddle-holsters  and  housings  ;  my 
Laurie  ditto,"  and  so  forth,  over  all  of  which  articles  he  made  Bebecca  the 
mistress. 

Faithful  to  his  plan  of  economy,  the  Captain  dressed  himself  in  his 
oldest  and  shabbiest  uniform  and  epaulets,  leaving  the  newest  behind, 
under  his  wife's  (or  it  might  be  his  widow's)  guardianship.  And  this 
famous  dandy  of  Windsor  and  Hyde  Park  went  off  on  his  campaign  with 
a  kit  as  modest  as  that  of  a  seijeant,  and  with  something  like  a  prayer  on 
his  lips  for  the  woman  he  was  leaving.  He  took  her  up  from  the  ground, 
and  held  her  in  his  arms  for  a  minute,  tight  pressed  against  his  strong- 
beating  heart.  His  face  was  purple  and  his  eyes  dim,  as  he  put  her  down 
and  left  her.  He  rode  by  his  Greneral's  side,  and  smoked  his  cigar  in 
silence  as  they  hastened  after  the  troops  of  the  General's  brigade,  which 
preceded  them ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  were  some  miles  on  their  way 
that  he  left  off  hvirUng  his  moustache  and  broke  silence. 

And  Rebecca,  as  we  have  said,  wisely  determined  not  to  give  way  to 
unavailing  sentimentality  on  her  husband's  departure.  She  waved  him  an 
adieu  from  the  window,  and  stood  there  for  a  moment  looking  out  after 
he  was  gone.  The  cathedral  towers  and  the  full  gables  of  the  quaint  old 
houses  were  just  beginning  to  blush  in  the  sunrise.  There  had  been  no 
rest  for  her  that  night.  She  was  still  in  her  pretty  ball-dres8>  her  fair 
hair  hanging  somewhat  out  of  curl  on  her  neck,  and  the  circles  round  her 
eyes  dark  with  watching.  '*  What  a  fright  I  seem,"  she  said,  examining 
herself  in  the  glass,  "  and  how  pale  this  pink  makes  one  look  1 "  So  she 
divested  herself  of  this  pink  raiment ;  in  doing  which  a  note  fell  out  from 
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het  corsBge,  whidi  Bbe  picked  up  with  a  nnile,  and  locked  into  her  dressing- 
box.  And  then  ahe  put  her  bouquet  of  the  ball  into  a  gkaa  of  water,  and 
went  to  bed,  and  slept  very  comfortably. 


The  town  was  quite  quiet  when  ahe  wolce  np  at  ten  o'clock,  and  partook 
of  coffee,  very  requisite  and  comfortable  after  the  exhaustion  and  grief  of 
the  morning's  occurrences. 

This  meal  over,  she  resumed  honest  Itawdon's  calculations  of  the  night 
previous,  and  aurreyed  her  position.  Should  the  worst  befal,  all  things 
considered,  she  was  pretty  well  to  do.  There  were  her  own  trinkets  and 
trousseau,  in  addition  to  those  which  her  husband  had  left  behind.  Saw- 
don's  generosity,  when  they  were  first  married,  has  already  been  described 
and  lauded.  Besides  these,  and  the  httle  mare,  the  General,  her  slave  and 
worshipper,  had  made  her  many  very  handsome  presents  in  the  shape  of 
cashmere  shawls  bought  at  the  auction  of  a  bankrupt  French  general's  lady, 
and  numerous  tributes  from  the  jewellers'  shops,  all  of  which  betokened  her 
admirer's  taste  and  wealth.  As  for  "tickers,"  as  poorEawdon  called  watches, 
her  qjartmcnta  were  alive  with  their  clickmg.  For,  happening  to  mention 
one  night  that  hers,  which  Eawdon  had  given  to  her,  was  of  English  work- 
manship, and  went  ill,  on  the  very  next  morning  there  came  to  her  a  httle 
b|jou  marked  Leroy,  with  a  chain  and  cover  charmingly  set  with  turquoises, 
and  another  signed  Ereguet,  which  was  covered  with  pearls,  and  yet 
scarcely  bigger  than  a  half-crown.  General  Tufto  bad  bought  one,  and 
Captain  Osborne  had  gallantly  presented  the  other.  Mrs.  Osborne  had 
no  watch,  though,  to  do  George  justice,  she  might  have  had  one  for  the 
asking,  and  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Tufto  in  England  had  an  old  instrument 
of  her  mother's  that  might  have  served  for  t£e  plate  warming-pan  which 
Bawdon  talked  about,  if  Messrs.  Howdl  and  James  were  to  pubhsh  a 
lilt  of  the  purchasers  of  all  the  trinkets  which  they  sell,  how  surpnaed 
would  some  famihes  be  ;  and  if  all  these  ornaments  went  to  gentlemen's 
lawful  wives  and  daughters,  what  a  profusion  of  jewellery  there  would  b« 
exhibited  in  the  genteeleat  homes  of  Vanity  Fail  1 

Ereij  calcnlation  made  of  these  valoablea  Vn,  Bebeoca  found,  not 
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without  a  pungent  feeling  of  triumph  and  self-satisfaotioB,  that  should  cir- 
cumstaaces  occur,  she  might  reckon  on  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  at  the 
very  least,  to  begin  the  world  with :  and  she  passed  the  morning  disposing, 
ordering,  looking  out,  and  locking  up  her  properties  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner.  Among  the  notes  in  Eawdon's  pocket-book,  was  a  draft  for 
twenty  pounds  on  Osborne's  banker.  This  made  her  think  about  Mrs. 
Osborne,  "  I  will  go  and  get  the  draft  cashed,"  she  said,  "  and  pay  a 
visit  afterwards  to  poor  little  Emmy."  If  this  is  a  novel  without  a  hero, 
at  least  let  us  lay  claim  to  a  heroine.  No  man  in  the  British  army  which 
has  marched  away,  not  the  great  duke  himself,  could  be  more  cool  or  col- 
lected in  the  presence  of  doubts  and  difficulties,  than  the  indomitable  little 
aide-de-camp's  wife. 

And  there  was  another  of  our  acquaintances  who  was  also  to  be  left 
behind,  a  non-combatant,  and  whose  emotions  and  behaviour  we  have 
therefore  a  right  to  know.  This  was  our  friend  the  ex-collector  of 
Boggleywollah,  whose  rest  was  broken,  like  other  people's,  by  the  sound- 
ing of  the  bugles  in  the  early  morning.  Being  a  great  sleeper,  and  fond 
of  his  bed,  it  is  possible  he  would  have  snoozed  on  until  his  usual  hour  of 
rising  in  the  forenoon,  in  spite  of  all  the  drums,  bugles,  and  bagpipes  in 
the  British  army,  but  for  an  interruption,  which  did  not  come  from  George 
Osborne,  who  shared  Jos's  quarters  with  him,  and  was  as  usual  occupied 
too  much  with  his  own  affairs,  or  with  grief  at  parting  with  his  wife,  to 
think  of  taking  leave  of  his  slumbering  brother-in-law — ^it  was  not  Greorge, 
we  say,  who  inteiiposed  between  Jos  Sedley  and  sleep,  but  Captain  Dobbin, 
who  came  and  roused  him  up,  insisting  on  shaking  hands  with  him  before 
his  departure. 

"  Very  kind  of  you,"  said  Jos,  yawning,  and  wishing  the  Captain  at 
the  deuce. 

"  I — I  didn't  like  to  go  off  without  saying  good-bye,  you  know,"  Dob- 
bin said  in  a  very  incoherent  manner ;  "  because  you  know  some  of  us 
mayn't  come  back  again,  and  I  like  to  see  you  all  well  and — ^and  that  sort 
of  thing,  you  know." 

*'  What  do  you  mean  P  "  Jos  asked,  rubbing  his  eyes.  The  Captain  did 
not  in  the  least  hear  him  or  look  at  the  stout  gentleman  in  the  night-cap, 
about  whom  he  professed  to  have  such  a  tender  interest.  The  hypocrite 
was  looking  and  listening  with  all  his  might  in  the  direction  of  (George's 
apartments,  striding  about  the  room,  upsetting  the  chairs,  beating  the 
tattoo,  biting  his  nails,  and  showing  other  signs  of  great  inward  emotion. 

Jos  had  always  had  rather  a  mean  opinion  of  the  Captain,  and  now 
began  to  think  his  courage  was  somewhat  equivocaL  "  What  is  it  I  can 
do  for  you,  Dobbin?"  he  said  in  a  sarcastic  tone. 

"  I  tell  you  what  you  can  do,"  the  Captain  replied,  coming  up  to  the 
bed ;  "  we  march  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Sedley,  and  neither  George  nor 
I  may  ever  come  back.  Mind  you,  you  are  not  to  stir  from  this  town  until 
you  ascertain  how  things  go.  You  are  to  stay  here  and  watch  over  your 
sister,  and  comfort  her,  and  see  that  no  harm  comes  to  her.  If  anything 
happens  to  George,  remember  she  hae  no  one  but  yon  in  the  world  to  look 
to.    If  it  goes  wrong  with  the  army,  you'll  see  ho:  safe  back  to  £n^and; 
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and  you  will  prcMnise  me  on  yonr  word  that  yon  will  never  desert  her.  I 
know  yon  won't :  as  far  m  money  goes  yon  were  always  firee  enough  with 
that.  Do  you  want  any  ?  I  mean,  have  you  enough  gold  to  take  you 
baek  to  England  in  case  of  a  misfortune  ?" 

"Sir,"  said  Jos,  majestically,  "  when  I  want  money,  I  know  where  to 
Ask  for  it.  And  as  for  my  sister,  ym  needn't  tell  me  how  I  ought  to 
behave  to  her." 

"You  speak  like  a  man  of  spirit,  Jos,"  the  other  answered  good- 
naturedly,  "  and  I  am  glad  that  George  can  leave  her  in  such  good  hands. 
So  I  may  give  him  your  word  of  honour,  may  I,  that  in  case  of  extremity 
you  will  stand  by  her?" 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  answered  Mr.  Jos,  whose  generosity  in  money 
matters  Dobbin  estimated  quite  correctly. 

"  And  you'll  see  her  safe  out  of  Brussels  in  the  event  of  a  defeat  ?" 

••  A  defeat !  D —  it.  Sir,  it's  impossible.  Don't  try  and  frighten  tM,**  the 
hero  cried  from  his  bed ;  and  Dobbin's  mind  was  thus  perfectly  set  at  ease 
now  that  Jos  had  spoken  out  so  resolutely  respecting  his  conduct  to  his 
sister.  "At  least,"  thought  the  Captain,  "there  will  be  a  retreat  secured 
for  her  in  case  the  worst  should  ensue." 

If  Captain  Dobbin  expected  to  get  any  personal  comfort  and  satisfac^ 
tion  from  having  one  more  view  of  Amelia  before  the  regiment  marched  away, 
his  selfishness  was  punished  just  as  such  odious  egotism  deserved  to  be. 
The  door  of  Jos's  bed-room  opened  into  the  sitting-room  which  was 
common  to  the  family  party,  and  opposite  this  door  was  that  of  Amelia's 
chamber.  The  bugles  had  wakened  everybody:  there  was  no  use  in 
concealment  now.  Greorge's  servant  was  packing  in  this  room :  Osborne 
coming  in  and  out  of  the  contiguous  bed-room,  flinging  to  the  man  such 
articles  as  he  thought  fit  to  carry  on  the  campaign.  And  presently 
Dobbin  had  the  opportunity  which  his  heart  coveted,  and  he  got  sight  of 
Amelia's  face  once  more.  But  what  a  face  it  was !  So  white,  so  wild 
«nd  despair-stricken,  that  the  remembrance  of  it  haunted  him  afterwards 
like  a  crime,  and  the  sight  smote  him  with  inexpressible  pangs  of  longing 
and  pity. 

She  was  wrapped  in  a  white  morning  dress,  her  hair  felling  on  her 
ahoulders,  and  her  large  eyes  fixed  and  without  light.  By  way  of  helping 
on  the  preparations  for  the  departure,  and  showing  that  she  too  could  be 
useful  at  a  moment  so  critical,  this  poor  soul  had  taken  up  a  sash  of 
George's  from  the  drawers  whereon  it  lay,  and  followed  him  to  and  fro 
with  the  sash  in  her  hand,  looking  on  mutely  as  his  packing  proceeded. 
She  came  out  and  stood,  leaning  at  the  wall,  holding  this  sash  against  her 
bosom,  from  which  the  heavy  net  of  crimson  dropped  like  a  large  stain  of 
blood.  Our  gentle-hearted  Captain  felt  a  guilty  shock  as  he  looked  at 
her.  "  Good  God,"  thought  he,  "  and  is  it  grief  like  this  I  dared  to  pry 
into  ?  "  And  there  was  no  help  :  no  means  to  soothe  and  comfort  this 
helpless,  speechless  misery.  He  stood  for  a  moment  and  looked  at  her, 
powerless  and  torn  with  pity,  as  a  parent  regards  an  infant  la  pain. 

At  last,  George  took  Emmy's  hand,  and  led  her  back  into  the  bed-room, 
from  whence  he  came  out  alone.  The  parting  had  taken  place  in  that 
moment,  and  he  was  gone. 
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**  Thank  Heaven  tliat  is  over"  George  thought,  bounding  down  the  stair, 
his  sword  under  his  arm,  and  as  he  ran  swiftly  to  the  alarm-ground,  where 
the  regiment  was  mustered,  and  whither  trooped  men  and  officers  hurrying 
from  their  billets,  his  pulse  was  throbbing  and  his  cheeks  flushed :  the 
great  game  of  war  was  going  to  be  played,  and  he  one  of  the  pkyers. 
What  a  fierce  excitement  of  doubt,  hope,  and  pleasure !  What  tremendous 
hazards  of  loss  or  gain  1  What  were  all  the  games  of  chance  he  had  ever 
played  compared  to  this  one  ?  Into  all  contests  requiring  athletic  skill 
and  courage,  the  young  man,  from  his  boyhood  upwards,  had  flung  him- 
self with  all  his  might.  The  champion  of  his  school  and  his  regiment, 
the  brayos  of  his  companions  had  followed  him  everywhere;  from  the 
boys'  cricket-match  to  the  garrison-races,  he  had  won  a  hundred  of 
triumphs;  and  wherever  he  went,  women  and  men  had  admired  and 
envied  him.  What  qualities  are  there  for  which  a  man  gets  so  speedy  a 
return  of  applause,  as  those  of  bodily  superiority,  activity,  and  valour  P 
Time  out  of  mind  strength  and  courage  have  been  the  theme  of  bards  and 
romances ;  and  from  the  story  of  Troy  down  to  to-day,  poetry  has  always 
chosen  a  soldier  for  a  hero.  I  wonder  is  it  because  men  are  cowards  in 
heart  that  they  admire  bravery  so  much,  and  place  militaiy  valour  so  far 
beyond  every  other  quality  for  reward  and  worship  P 

So,  at  the  sound  of  that  stirrmg  caU  to  battle,  George  jumped  away 
from  the  gentle  arms  in  which  he  had  been  dallying ;  not  without  a  feeling 
of  shame  (although  his  wife's  hold  on  him  had  been  but  feeble),  that  he 
should  have  been  detained  there  so  long.  The  same  feeling  of  eagerness 
and  excitement  was  amongst  all  those  friends  of  his  of  whom  we  have 
had  occasional  glimpses,  from  the  stout  senior  M^jor,  who  led  the  regiment 
into  action,  to  little  Stubble,  the  Ensign,  who  was  to  bear  its  colours  on 
that  day. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  as  the  march  began — ^it  was  a  gallant  sight — 
the  band  led  the  column,  playing  the  regimental  march — ^then  came  the 
M^jor  in  command,  riding  upon  Pyramus,  his  stout  charger — ^then  marched 
the  grenadiers,  their  captain  at  their  head ;  in  the  centre  were  the  colours^ 
borne  by  the  senior  and  junior  Ensigns — ^then  George  came  marching  at  the 
head  of  his  company.  He  looked  up,  and  smiled  at  Amelia,  and  passed 
on ;  and  even  the  sound  of  the  music  died  away. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

IN  WHICH  JOS   BEDLEY  TAKES   CAKE   OF  I 


iHUS    all    the    aaperior   officers  being^ 
Buinmoned  on  duty  elsewhere,  Jos  Sed- 
ley  was  left  in  conunand  of  the  little 
-^       colony  at  BiusseU,  with  Amelia  iava- 
lided,  Isidor  his  Belgian  servant,  and 
the   bonne,  who  was  maid-of-aU-work 
for  the  establishment,    as  a   garrison 
under  him.     Though  he  was  disturbed 
in  spirit,  and  his  rest  destroyed  by 
Dobbin's  interruption  and  the  occur- 
lences  of  the  morning,  Jos  nevertheless 
remained  for  many  hours  in  bed,  wake- 
ful and  rolling  about  there  until  his 
usual  hour  of  rising  had  arrived.     The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  and 
oui  gallant  friends  of  the  — th  miles  on  their  march,  before  the  civilian 
appeared  in  his  flowered  dressing-gown  at  breakfast. 

About  Oeorge's  absence,  his  brother-in-law  was  very  easy  in  mind. 
Perhaps  Jos  was  rather  pleased  in  his  heart  that  Osborne  was  gone,  fi» 
during  George's  presence,  the  other  had  played  but  a  very  secondary  part 
in  the  household,  and  Osborne  did  nut  scruple  to  show  his  contempt  for 
the  stout  civilian.  But  Emmy  had  always  been  good  and  attentive  to 
him.  It  was  she  who  ministered  to  his  comforts,  who  superintended  the 
dishes  that  he  liked,  who  walked  or  rode  with  him  (as  she  had  many,  too 
many,  opportunitiesof  doing,  for  where  was  George?)  and  who  interposed 
her  sweet  kind  face  between  his  angei  and  her  husband's  scorn.  Many 
timid  remonstrances  had  she  uttered  to  George  in  behalf  of  her  brother. 
But  the  latter  in  bis  trenchant  way  cut  these  entreaties  short.  "I'm  an 
honest  man,"  be  said,  "  and  if  I  have  a  feeling  I  show  it,  as  an  honest  man 
will.  How  the  deuce,  my  dear,  would  you  have  me  behave  respectfully 
to  such  a  fool  as  your  brother?"  So  Jos  was  pleased  with  George's 
absence.  His  plain  hat,  and  gloves  on  a  sideboard,  and  the  idea  that 
the  owner  was  away,  caused  Jos  I  don't  know  what  secret  thrill  of  plea- 
sure. "  Me  won't  be  troubling  me  this  morning,"  Jos  thought,  "  with  hia 
dandified  airs  and  his  impudence." 

"Put  the  Captain's  hat  into  the  ante-room,"  he  said,  to  Isidor  the 
servant. 

"Perhaps  he  won't  want  it  again,"  replied  the  lackey,  looking  know- 
ingly at  his  master.  He  hated  George  too,  whose  insolence  towards  hina 
was  quite  of  the  English  sort. 
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And  ask  if  Madam  is  coming  to  breakfast,"  Mr.  Sedley  said  with 
great  majesty,  ashamed  to  enter  with  a  servant  upon  the  subject  of  his 
dislike  for  George.  The  truth  is,  he  had  abused  his  brother  to  the  valet 
a  score  of  times  before. 

AJas !  Madam  could  not  oome  to  breakfast,  and  cut  the  tartinea  that 
Mr.  Jos  liked.  Madam  was  a  great  deal  too  ill,  and  had  been  in  a 
jfrightful  state  ever  since  her  husband's  departure,  so  her  bonne  said.  Jos 
showed  his  sympathy,  by  pouring  her  out  a  large  cup  of  tea.  It  was  his 
way  of  exhibiting  kindness  *.  and  he  improved  on  this ;  he  not  only  sent 
her  breakfast,  but  he  bethought  him  what  delicacies  she  would  most  like 
for  dinner. 

Isidor,  the  valet,  had  looked  on  very  sulkily,  while  Osborne's 
servant  was  disposing  of  his  master's  baggage  previous  to  the  Captain's 
departure :  for  in  the  first  place  he  hated  Mr.  Osborne,  whose  conduct  to 
him,  and  to  all  inferiors,  was  generally  overbearing,  (nor  does  the  conti- 
nental domestic  like  to  be  treated  with  insolence  as  our  own  better-tempered 
servants  do;)  and  secondlv,  he  was  angry  that  so  many  valuables  shoidd  be 
removed  from  tmder  his  hands,  to  fall  into  other  people's  possession  when 
the  English  discomfiture  shoi^dd  arrive.  Of  this  defeat  he  and  a  vast 
number  of  other  persons  in  Brussels  and  Belgium  did  not  make  the 
slightest  doubt.  The  almost  universal  belief  was,  that  the  Emperor  would 
divide  the  Prussian  and  English  armies,  annihilate  one  after  the  other,  and 
march  into  Brussels  before  three  days  were  over ;  when  all  the  moveables 
of  his  present  masters,  who  would  be  killed,  or  fugitives,  or  prisoners, 
would  lawfully  become  the  property  of  Monsieur  Isidor. 

As  he  helped  Jos  through  his  toilsome  and  complicated  daily  toilette, 
this  faithful  servant  would  calculate  what  he  should  do  with  the  veiy 
articles  with  which  he  was  decorating  his  master's  person.  He  would 
make  a  present  of  the  silver  essence-bottles  and  toilet  knicknacks  to  a 
young  lady  of  whom  he  was  fond ;  and  keep  the  English  cutlery  and  the 
large  ruby  pin  for  himself.  It  would  look  very  smart  upon  one  of  the 
fine  frilled  shirts,  which,  with  the  gold-laced  cap  and  the  frogged  frock 
coat,  that  might  easily  be  cut  down  to  suit  his  shape,  and  the  Captain's 
gold-headed  cane,  and  the  great  double  ring  with  the  rubies,  which  he 
would  have  made  into  a  pair  of  beautiful  earrings,  he  calculated  would 
make  a  perfect  Adonis  of  himself,  and  render  Mademoiselle  Beine  an  easy 
prey.  "  How  those  sleeve-buttons  will  suit  me,"  thought  he,  as  he  fixed 
a  pair  on  the  fat  pudgy  wrists  of  Mr.  Sedley.  I  long  for  sleeve-buttons ; 
and  the  Captain's  boots  with  brass  spurs,  in  the  next  room,  corhleuwYisX  an 
effect  they  will  make  in  the  All^-Vertd  I  So  while  Monsieur  Isidor  with 
bodily  fingers  was  holding  on  to  his  master^s  nose,  and  shaving  the  lower 
part  of  Jos's  face,  his  imagination  was  rambling  along  the  Green  Avenue, 
dressed  out  in  a  frogged  coat  and  lace,  and  in  company  with  Mademoiselle 
Seine ;  he  was  loitering  in  spirit  on  the  banks,  and  examining  the  barges 
sailing  slowly  under  the  cool  shadows  of  the  trees  by  the  cansd,  or  refresh- 
ing himself  with  a  mug  of  Faro  at  the  bench  of  a  beer-house  on  the  road 
to  Laeken. 

But  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley,  luckily  for  his  own  peace,  no  more  knew  what 
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was  passing  in  his  domestic's  mind  than  the  respected  reader  and  I  suspect 
what  John  or  Mary,  whose  wages  we  pay,  thiidc  of  ourselves.  What  our 
servants  think  of  us ! — ^Did  we  know  what  our  intimates  and  dear  rela- 
tions thought  of  us,  we  should  live  in  a  world  that  we  should  be  glad 
to  quit,  and  in  a  frame  of  mind  and  a  constant  terror,  that  would  be 
perfectly  unbearable.  So  Jos's  man  was  marking  his  victim  down,  as 
you  see  one  of  Mr.  Paynter's  assistants  in  Leadenhall-street  ornament 
an  unconscious  turtle  with  a  placard  on  which  is  written,  "Soup 
to-morrow." 

Amelia's  attendant  was  much  less  selfishly  disposed.  Few  dependants 
could  come  near  that  kind  and  gentle  creature  without  paying  their  usual 
tribute  of  loyalty  and  affection  to  her  sweet  and  affectionate  nature.  And 
it  is  a  fact  that  Pauline,  the  cook,  consoled  her  mistress  more  than  any- 
body whom  she  saw  on  this  wretched  morning ;  for  when  she  found  how 
Amelia  remained  for  hours»  silent,  motionless,  and  haggard,  by  the  win- 
dows in  which  she  had  placed  herself  to  watch  the  last  bayonets  of  the 
column  as  it  marched  away,  the  honest  girl  took  the  lady's  hand,  and  said, 
Tenezy  Madame,  est-ce  quHl  n*€8t  pas  aussi  ^  Varm^e,  mon  homme  d  moi  ? 
with  which  she  burst  into  tears,  and  Amelia  falling  into  her  arms,  did 
likewise,  and  so  each  pitied  and  soothed  the  other. 

Several  times  during  the  forenoon  Mr.  Jos's  Isidor  went  from  his  lodg- 
ings into  the  town,  and  to  the  gates  of  the  hotels  and  lodging-houses 
round  about  the  Pare,  where  the  English  were  congregated,  and  there 
mingling  with  other  valets,  couriers,  and  lackeys,  gathered  such  news  as 
was  abroad,  and  brought  back  bulletins  for  his  master's  information. 
Almost  all  these  gentlemen  were  in  heart  partisans  of  the  Emperor,  and 
had  their  opinions  about  the  speedy  end  of  the  campaign.  The  Emperor's 
proclamation  from  Avesnes  htul  been  distributed  everywhere  plentifully  in 
Brussels.  "Soldiers !"  it  said, " this  is  the  anniversary  of  Marengo  andFried- 
land,  by  which  the  destinies  of  Europe  were  twice  decided.  Then,  as  after 
AusterHtz,  as  after  Wagram,  we  were  too  generous.  We  believed  in  the 
oaths  and  promises  of  princes  whom  we  suffered  to  remain  upon  their 
thrones.  Let  us  march  once  more  to  meet  them.  We  and  they,  are  we  not 
•till  the  same  men  ?  Soldiers  1  these  same  Prussians  who  are  so  arrogant 
to-day,  were  three  to  one  against  you  at  Jena,  and  six  to  one  at  Montmi- 
ndl.  Those  among  you  who  were  prisoners  in  England  can  tell  their 
comrades  what  frightful  torments  they  suffered  on  board  the  English 
hulks.  Madmen !  a  moment  of  prosperity  has  blinded  them,  and  if  they 
enter  into  France  it  will  be  to  find  a  grave  there  1"  But  the  partisans 
of  the  French  prophesied  a  more  speedy  extermination  of  the  Emperor's 
enemies  than  this ;  and  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Prussians  and 
British  would  never  return  except  as  prisoners  in  the  rear  of  the  conquer- 
ing army^  * 

These  <^inion8  in  the  course  of  the  day  were  brought  to  operate  upon 
Mr.  Sedlqr.  He  was  told  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  gone  to  try 
and  rally  Mb  army>  the  advance  of  which  had  been  utterly  crushed  the 
night  before. 
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"Crushed,  pshal"  said  Jos,  whose  heart  was  pretty  stout  at  breakfast- 
time.  '*  The  Duke  has  gone  to  beat  the  Emperor  as  he  has  beaten  all  his 
generals  before." 

"  His  papers  are  burned,  his  effects  are  removed,  and  his  quarters  are 
being  got  ready  for  the  Duke  of  Dahnatia,"  Jos's  informant  replied.  '*  I 
had  it  from  his  own  maiire  d'hStel.  Milor  Due  de  Bichemont's  people  are 
packing  up  everything.  His  Grace  has  iled  already,  and  the  Duchess  is 
only  waiting  to  see  the  plate  packed  to  join  the  King  of  France  at 
Ostend." 

**  The  King  of  France  is  at  Ghent,  fellow,"  replied  Jos,  affecting  incre- 
dulity. 

**  He  fled  last  night  to  Bruges,  and  embarks  to-day  from  Ostend.  The 
Duke  de  Berri  is  taken  prisoner.  Those  who  wish  to  be  safe  had  better 
go  soon,  for  the  dykes  will  be  open  to-morrow,  and  who  can  fly  when  the 
whole  country  is  under  water?" 

"  Nonsense,  Sir,  we  are  three  to  one,  Sir,  against  any  force  Bony  can 
bring  in  the  field,"  Mr.  Sedley  objected ;  ''the  Austnans  and  the  Russians 
are  on  their  march.  He  must,  he  shall  be  crushed,"  Jos  said,  flapping  his 
hand  on  the  table. 

*'  The  Prussians  were  three  to  one  at  Jena,  and  he  took  their  army  and 
kingdom  in  a  week.  They  were  six  to  one  at  Montmirail,  and  he  scattered 
them  like  sheep.  The  Austrian  army  is  coming,  but  with  the  Empress  and 
the  King  of  Bome  at  its  head ;  and  the  Eussians,  bah !  the  Russians  will 
withdraw.  No  quarter  is  to  be  given  to  the.  English,  on  account  of  their 
cruelty  to  our  braves  on  board  the  infamous  pontoons.  Look  here,  here 
it  is  in  black  and  white.  Here's  the  proclamation  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  and  King,"  said  the  now  declared  partisan  of  Napoleon,  and 
taking  the  document  from  his  pocket,  Isidor  sternly  thrust  it  into  his 
master's  face,  and  already  looked  upon  the  frogged  coat  and  valuables  as 
his  own  spoil. 

Jos  was,  if  not  seriously  alarmed  as  yet,  at  least  considerably  disturbed 
in  mind.  ''  Give  me  my  coat  and  cap,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  and  follow  me.  I 
will  go  myself  and  learn  the  truth  of  these  reports."  Isidor  was  furious  as 
Jos  put  on  the  braided  frock.  "  Milor  had  better  not  wear  that  military 
coat,"  said  he;  "the  Frenchmen  have  sworn  not  to  give  quarter  to  a  single 
British  soldier." 

"  SUence,  Sirrah  I "  said  Jos,  with  a  resolute  countenance  still,  and  thrust 
his  arm  into  the  sleeve  with  indomitable  resolution,  in  the  performance  of 
which  heroic  act  he  was  found  by  Mrs.  Eawdon  Crawley,  who  at  this 
juncture  came  up  to  visit  Amelia,  and  entered  without  ringing  at  the  ante- 
chamber door. 

Bebecca  was  dressed  very  neatly  and  smartly,  as  usual ;  her  quiet  sleep 
after  Bawdon's  departure  had  refreshed  her,  and  her  pink  smiling  cheelra 
were  quite  pleasant  io  look  at,  in  a  town  and  on  a  day  when  everybody 
else's  countenance  wore  the  appearance  of  the  deepest  anxiety  and  gloom » 
She  laughed  at  the  attitude  in  which  Jos  was  discovered,  and  the  struggles 
and  convulsions  with  which  the  stout  gentleman  thrust  himself  into  the 
braided  coat. 
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"Are  you  preparing  to  join  the  army,  Mr,  Joseph?"  she  said.    "Is  there 
to  be  nobody  left  in  Brussels  to  protect  ub  poor  women  P"    Jos  succeeded 


in  plnnging  into  the  coat,  and  came  forward  blushing  and  stuttering  out 
excuses  to  his  fair  visitor.  "  How  was  she  after  the  events  of  the  morning 
—after  the  fatigues  of  the  ball  the  night  before  ?  "  Monsieur  Isidor  dis- 
appeared into  his  master's  adjacent  bed-room,  bearing  off  the  flowered 
dressing-gown. 

"  How  good  of  you  to  ask,"  eaid  she,  pressing  one  of  his  bands  in  both 
her  own.  "  How  cool  and  collected  you  look  when  evenbody  else  is 
frightened!  How  is  our  dear  little  Emmy?  It  must  have  been  an 
awhd,  a wtul  parting," 

"  Tremendous,"  Jos  Mud. 

"  You  men  can  bear  anything,"  leplied  the  lady.  "  Parting  or  danger 
are  nothing  to  you.  Own  now  that  you  were  going  to  join  the  army,  and 
leave  us  to  our  fate.  I  know  you  were — something  tells  me  you  were.  I 
was  so  frightened,  when  the  thought  came  into  my  head  (for  I  do  some- 
times think  of  you  when  I  am  alone,  Mr.  Joseph  1),  that  I  ran  off  imme- 
diately to  beg  and  entreat  you  not  to  fiy  from  us." 

Tins  speech  might  be  interpreted,  "  My  dear  Sir,  should  an  accident 
befal  the  army,  and  a  retreat  be  oeoeMary,  you  have  a  ray  oomfortoble 
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carriage,  in  which  I  propose  to  take  a  seat."  I  don't;  know  whether  Jos 
nnderstood  the  words  in  this  sense.  But  he  was  profoundly  mortified  by 
the  lady's  inattention  to  him,  during  their  stay  at  Brussels.  He  had  never 
been  presented  to  any  of  Rawdon  Crawley's  great  acquaintances :  he  had 
scarcely  been  invited  to  Bebecca's  parties ;  for  he  was  too  timid  to  play 
much,  and  his  presence  bored  George  and  Bawdon  equally,  who  neither  of 
them,  perhaps,  liked  to  have  a  witness  of  the  amusements  in  which  the 
pair  chose  to  indulge.  "  Ah !"  thought  Jos,  ''  now  she  wants  me  she  coAies 
to  me.  When  there  is  nobody  ebe  in  the  way  she  can  think  about  old 
Joseph  Sedley  1"  But  besides  these  doubts  he  felt  flattered  at  the  idea 
Bebecca  expressed  of  his  courage. 

He  blushed  a  good  deal,  and  put  on  aniiir  of  importance.  "I  should 
like  to  see  the  action,"  he  said.  "  Every  Bian  of  aay  spirit  would,  you 
know.  I  've  seen  a  little  service  in  Indii»  but  nothing  on  this  grand 
scale." 

"  You  men  woidd  sacrifice  anything  for  a  jdeasure,"  Bebecca  answered. 
"  Captain  Crawley  left  me  this  morning,  as  gay  as  if  he  was  going  to  a 
hunting  party.  What  does  he  care  1  Wliat  do  auY  of  you  care  for  the 
agonies  and  tortures  of  a  poor  forsaken  woman  ?  (i  wonder  whether  he 
could  really  have  been  going  to  the  troopa,  this  gnat  lazy  gourmand  ?) 
Oh !  dear  Mr.  Sedley,  I  have  come  to  you  for  comfort — for  consolation. 
I  have  been  on  my  knees  all  the  morning.  I  tremble  at  the  frightful 
danger  into  which  our  husbands,  our  frien&,  our  brave  troops  and  allies, 
are  rushing.  And  I  come  here  for  shelter,  and  find  another  of  my  friends — 
the  last  remaining  to  me — ^bent  upon  plunging  into  the  dreadful  scene  !^ 


i»> 


''  My  dear  Madam,"  Jos  replied,  now  beginnings  to  be  quite  soothed. 
"  Don't  be  alarmed.  I  only  said  I  should  like  to  go- — what  Briton  would 
not  ?  But  my  duty  keeps  me  here  :  I  can't  leave  that  poor  creature  in 
the  next  room."  And  -he  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  door  of  the 
chamber  in  which  Amelia  was. 

"  Good  noble  brother  I  "  Bebecca  said,  putting  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes,  and  smelling  the  ean-de-cologne  with  which  it  was  scented.  "  I 
have  done  you  iiyustice :  you  have  got  a  heart.     I  thought  yon  had  not.'^ 

"  O,  upon  my  honour  1 "  Jos  said,  making  a  motion  as  if  he  would  lay 
his  hand  upon  the  spot  in  question.  "  You  do  me  bjustice,  indeed  you 
do — ^my  dear  Mrs.  Crawley." 

"  I  do,  now  your  heart  is  true  to  your  sister.  But  I  remember  two 
years  ago — ^when  it  was  false  to  me  1"  Bebecea  said,  fixing  her  eyes  upon 
him  for  an  instant,  and  then  turning  away  into  the  window. 

Jos  blushed  violently.  Tliat  organ  which  he  was  accused  by  Bebecca 
of  not  possessing  began  to  thump  tumultuously.  He  recalled  the  days 
when  he  had  fled  from  her,  and  the  passion  which  had  once  inflamed  him 
— ^the  days  when  he  had  driven  her  in  his  curricle  :  when  she  had  knit  the 
green  purse  for  him :  when  he  had  sate  enraptured  gazing  at  her  white 
arms,  and  bright  eyes. 

"  I  know  you  think  me  ungrateful,"  Bebecca  continued,  coming  out  of 
the  window,  and  once  more  looking  at  him  and  addressing  him  in  a  low 
tremulous  voice.  "  Your  coldness,  your  averted  looks,  your  manner  when 
we  have  met  of  late*— when  I  camfi  in  just  now»  aU  proved  it  to  me«    But 
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were  there  no  reasons  why  I  should  avoid  you  ?  Let  your  own  heart 
answer  that  question.  Do  you  think  my  husband  was  too  much  inclined 
to  welcome  you  P  The  only  unkind  words  I  have  ever  had  from  him  (I 
will  do  Captain  Crawley  that  justice)  have  been  about  you — and  most 
cruel,  cruel  words  they  were.*' 

*'  Good  gracious  I  what  have  I  done  ?"  asked  Jos  in  a  flurry  of  pleasure 
and  perplexity  j  "  what  have  I  done^-to — to —  ?" 

"  Is  jealousy  nothing?''  said  Eebecca.  "  He  makes  me  miserable 
about  you.  And  whatever  it  might  have  been  once— my  heart  is  all  his. 
I  am  innocent  now.    Am  I  not>  Mr.  Sedley  ?" 

All  Jos's  blood  tingled  with  delight,  as  he  surveyed  this  victim  to  hi» 
attractions.  A  few  adroit  words^  one  or  two  knowing  tender  glances  of  the 
eyes,  and  his  heart  was  inflamed  again  and  his  doubts  and  suspicions 
forgotten.  From  Solomon  downwards,  have  not  wiser  men  than  he  been 
cajoled  and  befooled  by  women ?  "If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst," 
Becky  thought,  "my  retreat  is  secure;  and  I  have  a  right-hand  seat  in 
the  barouche." 

There  is  no  knowing  into  what  declarations  of  love  and  ardour  the 
tumultous  passions  of  Mr.  Joseph  might  have  led  him»  if  Isidor  the  valet 
had  not  made  his  re-appearance  at  this  minute,  and  begim  to  busy  himself 
about  the  domestic  affairs.  Jos,  who  was  just  going  to  gasp  out  an  avowal, 
choked  almost  with  the  emotion  that  he  was  obliged  to  restrain.  Bebecca 
too  bethought  her  that  it  was  time  she  should  go  in  and  comfort  her 
dearest  Amelia.  "  Au  revoir"  she  said,  kissing  her  hand  to  Mr.  Joseph, 
and  tapped  gently  at  the  door  of  his  sister's  apartment.  As  she  entered 
and  closed  the  door  on  herself,  he  sank  down  in  a  chair,  and  gazed  and 
sighed  and  puffed  portentously.  "  That  coat  is  very  tight  for  Milor," 
lodor  said,  still  having  his  eye  on  the  frogs ;  but  his  master  heard  him 
not :  his  thoughts  were  elsewhere :  now  glowing,  maddening,  upon  the 
contemplation  of  the  enchanting  Eebecca :  anon  shrinking  guiltily  before 
the  vision  of  the  jealous  Eawdon  Crawley,  with  his  curling,  flerce  mus- 
tachios,  and  Ids  terrible  duelling  pistols  loaded  and  cocked. 

Eebecca's  appearance  struck  Amelia  with  terror,  and  made  her  shrink 
back.  It  recalled  her  to  tlie  world  and  the  remembrance  of  yesterday. 
In  the  overpowering  fears  about  to-morrow  she  had  forgotten  Rebecca,— 
jealousy — everything  except  that  her  husband  was  gone  and  was  in 
danger.  Until  this  dauntless  worldling  came  in  and  broke  the  spell,  and 
lifted  the  latch,  we  too  have  forborne  to  enter  into  that  sad  chamber. 
How  long  had  that  poor  girl  been  on  her  knees  1  what  hours  of  speechless 
prayer  and  bitter  prostration  had  she  passed  there  I  The  war-chroniclers 
who  write  brilliant  stories  of  flght  and  triumph  scarcely  tell  us  of  these. 
These  are  too  mean  parts  of  the  pageant :  and  you  don't  hear  widows' 
cries  or  mothers'  sobs  in  the  midst  of  the  shouts  and  jubilation  in  the 
great  Chorus  of  Victory.  And  yet  when  was  the  time,  that  such  have 
not  cried  out :  heart-broken,  humble  Protestants,  unheard  in  the  uproar  of 
the  triumph ! 

After  the  first  movement  of  terror  in  Amelia's  mind — ^when  Eebecca's 
green  eyes  lighted  upon  her,  and  rustling  in  her  fresh  silks  and  brilhant 
ornaments^  the  ktter  tripped  up  with  extended  arms  to  emlnrace  her^^Hi 
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feeling  of  anger  succeeded^  and  from  being  deadly  pale  before,  her  face 
flushed  up  red,  and  she  returned  Bebecca's  look  after  a  moment  with  a 
steadiness  which  surprised  and  somewhat  abashed  her  riyal. 

*•  Dearest  Amelia,  you  are  very  unwell,"  the  visitor  said,  putting  forth 
her  hand  to  take  Amelia's.  "  What  is  it  ?  I  could  not  rest  until  I  knew 
how  you  were." 

Amelia  drew  back  her  hand — ^never  since  her  life  began  had  that  gentle 
soul  refused  to  believe  or  to  answer  any  demonstration  of  good-wiU  or 
affection.  But  she  drew  back  her  hand,  and  trembled  all  over.  "  Why 
are  you  here,  Bebecca  ?"  she  said,  still  looking  at  her  solemnly  with  her 
large  eyes.     These  glances  troubled  her  visitor. 

"  She  must  have  seen  him  give  me  the  letter  at  the  ball/'  Eebecca 
thought.  "  Don't  be  agitated,  dear  Amelia,"  she  said,  looldng  down. 
"  I  came  but  to  see  if  I  could — ^if  you  were  well." 

"  Are  you  well  ?  "  said  Amelia.  "  I  dare  say  you  are.  You  don't  love 
your  husband.  You  would  not  be  here  if  you  did.  Tell  me,  Bebecca, 
did  I  ever  do  you  anything  but  kindness  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  Amelia,  no,"  the  other  said,  still  hanging  down  her  head. 

**  When  you  were  quite  poor,  who  was  it  that  befriended  you  ?  Was  I 
not  a  sister  to  you  ?  You  saw  us  all  in  happier  days  before  he  married 
me.  I  was  all  in  all  then  to  him ;  or  would  he  have  given  up  his  fortune, 
his  family,  as  he  nobly  did  to  make  me  happy?  Why  did  you  come 
between  my  love  and  me  ?  Who  sent  you  to  separate  those  whom  God 
joined,  and  take  my  darling's  heart  from  me — my  own  husband?  Do 
you  think  you  could  love  him  as  I  did  ?  His  love  was  everything  to  me. 
You  knew  it,  and  wanted  to  rob  me  of  it.  For  shame,  Bebecca ;  bad  and 
wicked  woman — ^false  friend  and  false  wife." 

"  Amelia,  I  protest  before  Grod,  I  have  done  my  husband  no  wrong," 
Bebecca  said,  turning  from  her. 

"  Have  you  done  me  no  wrong,  Bebecca  ?  You  did  not  succeed,  but 
you  tried.     Ask  your  heart  if  you  did  not  ?  " 

She  knows  nothing,  Bebecca  thought. 

"  He  came  back  to  me.  I  knew  he  would.  I  knew  that  no  falsehood, 
no  flattery,  could  keep  him  from  me  long.  I  knew  he  would  come.  I 
prayed  so  that  he  should." 

The  poor  girl  spoke  these  words  with  a  spirit  and  volubility  which 
Bebecca  had  never  before  seen  in  her,  and  before  which  the  latter  was 
quite  dumb.  "  But  what  have  I  done  to  you,"  she  continued  in  a  more 
pitiful  tone,  "  that  you  should  try  and  take  him  from  me  ?  I  had  him 
but  for  six  weeks.  You  might  have  spared  me  those,  Bebecca.  And  yet, 
from  the  very  first  day  of  our  wedding,  you  came  and  blighted  it.  Now 
he  is  gone,  are  you  come  to  see  how  unhappy  I  am  ?  "  She  continued, 
^*  You  made  me  wretched  enough  for  the  past  fortnight :  you  might  have 
spared  me  to-day." 

"  I — I  never  came  here,"  interposed  Bebecca,  **  with  unlucky  truth." 

"  No.  You  didn't  come.  You  took  him  away.  Are  you  come  to  fetch 
him  from  me  ?  "  she  continued  in  a  wilder  tone.  "  He  was  here,  but  he  is 
gone  now.  There  on  that  very  sofa  he  sate.  Don't  touch  it.  We  sate 
and  talked  there.    I  was  on  his  knee,  and  my  anns  were  round  his  neck, 
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and  we  said '  Oar  Fatkor.'  Tes,  lie  was  bore :  and  they  oame  and  took 
him  away,  but  he  promiaed  me  to  come  back." 

**  He  will  oome  back,  my  dear/*  said  Bebeoca,  touched  in  spite  of 
herself. 

'*  ifook,"  said  Amelia,  '*  this  is  his  sash-*4fln't  it  a  pretty  cQk>ur  P"  and 
she  took  up  the  fringe  and  kissed  it.  She  had  tied  it  round  her  waist  at 
some  part  of  the  day.  She  had  forgotten  her  anger,  her  jealousy,  the  very 
presence  of  her  rivid  seemingly.  For  she  walked  silently  and  almost  with 
a  smile  on  her  face,  towards  the  bed,  and  bcigan  to  smooth  down  George's 
pillow. 

Bebeooa  walked,  too,  silently  away.  *<  How  is  Amelia  ?"  asked  Jos,  who 
still  held  his  position  in  the  chair. 

"  There  should  be  somebody  with  her,"  said  Bebecea.  "  I  think  she  is 
▼ery  unwell ;"  and  she  went  away  with  a  very  grave  face,  refusing  Mr. 
Sed^ey's  entreaties  that  she  would  stay  and  partake  of  the  early  dinner 
which  he  had  ordered. 

Bebeoca  was  of  a  good-natured  and  obliging  disposition;  and  she  liked 
Amelia  rather  than  otherwise.  Even  her  hard  words,  reproachful  as  they 
were,  were  oom{dimentary — ^the  groans  of  a  person  stin^^ng  under  defeat. 
Meeting  Mrs.  O'Dowd,  whom  the  Dean's  sermons  had  by  no  means  com- 
forted, and  who  was  walking  very  disconsolately  in  the  Fare,  Bebeoca 
accosted  the  latter,  rather  to  the  surprise  of  the  Migor's  wife,  who  was  not 
accustomed  to  such  marks  of  politeness  from  Mrs.  Bawdon  Crawley,  and 
informing  her  that  poor  little  Mrs.  Osborne  was  in  a  desperate  condition, 
and  almost  mad  with  grief,  sent  off  the  good-natured  Irishwoman  straight 
to  see  if  she  could  console  her  young  favourite. 

<<  I  've  cares  of  my  own  enough,"  Mrs.  O'Dowd  said,  gravely,  "  and  I 
thought  poor  Amelia  would  be  UtUe  wanting  for  company  this  day.  But 
if  she 's  so  bad  as  you  say,  and  you  can't  attend  to  her,  who  used  to  be  so 
fond  of  her,  faith  I  '11  see  if  I  can  be  of  service.  And  so  good  maming  to 
ye.  Madam  "  with  which  speech  and  a  toss  of  her  head,  the  lady  of  the 
repayther  took  a  fiarewell  of  Mrs.  Crawly,  whose  company  she  by  no 
means  courted. 

Becky  watched  her  marching  off,  with  a  smile  on  her  lip.  She  had  the 
keenest  sense  of  humour,  and  the  Farthian  look  which  the  retreating  Mrs. 
O'Powd  flung  over  her  shoulder  almost  upset  Mrs.  Crawley's  gravity. 
*'  My  service  to  ye,  me  fine  Madam,  and  I'm  glad  to  see  ye  so 
cheerful,"  thought  Feggy.  "  It 's  not  you  that  will  cry  your  eyes  out 
with  grief,  any  way."  £ad  with  tins  she  passed  on,  and  speedily  found 
her  way'  to  Mrs.  Osborne's  lodgings. 

The  poor  soul  was  still  at  the  bedside,  where  Bebecea  had  left  her,  and 
stood  almost  crazy  with  grief.  The  Msjor's  wife,  a  stronger  minded 
woman,  endeavoured  her  best  to  comfort  her  young  friend.  "  You  must 
bear  up,  Amelia,  dear,"  she  said  kindly,  *'  for  he  mustn't  find  you  iU  when 
he  sends  for  you  after  the  victory.  It 's  not  you  are  the  only  woman  that 
are  in  the  hands  of  Gt)d  this  day." 

**  1  know  that.  I  am  very  wicked,  very  weak,"  Amelia  said.  She 
knew  her  own  weakness  well  enough.    The  presence  of  the  more  resolute 
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friend  checked  it,  howeyer :  and  she  was  the  better  of  tids  control  and 
company.  They  vent  on  till  two  o'clock ;  their  hearts  were  with  the 
column  as  it  marched  farther  and  fsurther  away*  Dreadful  doubt  and 
anguish — sprayers  and  fears  and  griefs  unspeakable — ^followed  the  regiment* 
It  was  the  women's  tribute  to  the  war.  It  taxes  both  alike,  and  tdces 
the  blood  of  the  men,  and  the  tears  of  the  women. 

At  half-past  two  an  event  occurred  of  daily  importance  to  Mr.  Joseph  r 
the  dinner  hour  arrived.  Warriors  may  ^ht  and  perish,  but  he  must 
dine.  He  came  into  Amelia's  room  to  see  if  he  could  coax  her  to  share 
that  meal.  "  Try,"  said  he ;  "  the  soup  is  very  good.  Do  try,  Emmy,'* 
and  he  kissed  her  hand.  Except  when  she  was  married,  he  had  not  done 
so  much  for  years  before.  *' You  are  very  good  and  kind,  Joseph,"  she 
said.     ''  Everybody  is,  but,  if  you  please,  I  will  stay  in  my  room  to-day." 

The  savour  of  the  soup,  however,  was  agreeable  to  Mrs.  O'Dowd't 
nostrils :  and  she  thought  she  would  bear  Mr.  Jos  company.  So  the  two 
sate  down  to  their  meal.  "  God  bless  the  meat,"  said  the  Major's  wife, 
solemnly :  she  was  thinking  of  her  honest  Mick,-  riding  at  the  head  of  his 
re^punent :  "  'Tis  but  a  bad  dinner  those  poor  boys  will  get  to-day,'*  she 
said,  with  a  sigh,  and  then,  like  a  philosopher,  fell  to. 

Jos's  spirits  rose  with  his  meal.  He  would  drink  the  regiment's  health ; 
or,  indeed,  take  any  other  excuse  to  indulge  in  a  glass  of  champagne. 
*'  We  '11  drink  to  O'Dowd  and  the  brave  — ^th,"  said  he,  bowing  gal- 
lantly to  his  guest.  *'  Hey,  Mrs.  O'Dowd.  Eill  Mrs.  O'Dowd's  glass, 
Isidor." 

But  all  of  a  sudden,  Isidor  started,  and  the  Major's  wife  laid  down  her 
knife  and  fork.  The  windows  of  the  room  were  open,  and  looked  soutk- 
ward,  and  a  dull  distant  sound  came  over  the  sun-lighted  roofs  from  that 
direction.   •*  What  is  it  ?  "  said  Jos.    "  Why  don't  you  pour,  you  raaeal  P" 

"  Cest  le/eu,**  said  Isidor,  running  to  the  balcony. 

"  God  defend  us ;  it 's  cannon ! "  Mrs.  O'Dowd  cried,  starting  up,  and 
followed  too  to  the  window.  A  thousand  pale  and  anxious^ faces  might 
have  been  seen  looking  from  other  casements.  And  presenUy  it  seemed 
as  if  the  whole  population  of  the  city  rushed  into  the  streets. 
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S  of  peaceful  London  City, 
have  never  beheld — and 
pleate  God  never  shall 
witnees — sucli  a  scene  of 
hony  and  alann,  oa  tliat 
which  BruBsela  presented. 
Crowds  ruahed  to  the 
Namur  gate,  from  which 
direction  the  noise  pro- 
ceeded, and  many  rode 
along  the  level  ehawxfe, 
to  be  in  advance  of  any 
intelligence  from  the 
army.  Each  man  asked 
his  neighbour  for  news  ; 
and  even  gnat  English  lords  and  ladies  condescended  to  speak  to  persdns 
whom  they  did  not  know.  The  friends  of  the  French  went  abroad,  wUd  with 
exdtement,  and  prophecying  the  triumph  of  their  Emperor.  The  mer- 
chanta  closed  thair  shops,  and  came  ont  to  sirell  the  general  chonu  of  alarm 
and  clamour.  Women  nuhed  to  the  churches,  and  crowded  the  chapeb,  and 
kndt  and  prayed  on  the  flags  and  steps.  The  dull  sound  of  the  cannon  went 
on  roUing,  rolling.  Presently  catriages  with  travellers  began  to  leave  the 
town,  galloping  away  by  the  Qhent  barrier.  The  prophecies  of  the  French 
partiuna  began  to  pass  for  facts.  "He  has  cut  the  armies  in  two,"  it  waa 
said.  "  He  ia  marching  straight  on  Brussels.  He  will  overpower  the 
English,  and  be  here  to-night."  "  He  wiU  overpower  the  English," 
shrieked  Isidor  to  his  master,  "and  will  be  here  to-night."  The  man 
bounded  in  and  out  irom  the  lodgings  to  the  street,  always  returning  with 
some  fresh  particulars  of  disaster.  Joa's  face  grew  pater  and  paler. 
Alarm  began  to  take  entire  possession  of  the  stout  avilian.  All  the 
champagne  he  drank  brought  no  courage  to  him.  Before  sunset  he  was 
worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  nervousness  as  gratified  his  friend  Isidor  to 
behold,  who  now  counted  surely  upon  the  spoils  of  the  owner  of  the  laced 
coat. 

The  women  were  away  all  this  time.  After  hearing  the  firing  for  a 
moment,  the  stout  Major  s  wife  bethought  her  of  her  iHend  in  the  next 
chamber,  and  ran  in  to  watch,  and  if  possible  to  oonsole,  Amelia.  The 
idea  that  she  had  that  helpless  and  gentle  creature  to  protect,  gave 
odditiooal  strength  to  the  natural  courage  of  the  honest  Irishwoman.  Shd 
t2 
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passed  five  hours  by  her  friend's  side,  sometimes  in  remonstrance,  some- 
times talking  cheerfully,  oftener  in  silence,  and  terrified  mental  supplica- 
tion. "  I  never  let  go  her  hand  once,"  said  the  stout  lady  afterwards, 
"  until  after  sunset,  when  the  firing  was  over."  Pauline,  the  bonne,  was 
on  her  knees  at  church  hard  by,  praying  for  son  homme  a  eUe. 

When  the  noise  of  the  cannonading  was  over,  Mrs.  O'Dowd  issued  out  of 
Amelia's  room  into  the  parlour  adjoining,  where  Jos  sate  with  two  emptied 
flasks,  and  courage  entirely  gone.  Once  or  twice  he  had  ventured  into  his 
sister's  bed-room,  looking  very  much  alarmed,  and  as  if  he  would  say 
something.  But  the  Major's  wife  kept  her  place,  and  he  went  away  with- 
out disbmrthening  himself  of  his  speech.  He  was  ashamed  to  tell  her  that 
he  wanted  to  fly. 

But  when  she  made  her  appearance  in  the  dining-room,  where  he  sate 
in  the  twilight  in  the  cheerless  company  of  bis  empty  champagne-bottles, 
he  began  to  open  his  mind  to  her. 

**  Mrs.  O'Dowd,"  he  said,  "  hadn't  you  better  get  Amelia  ready?" 

"Axe  you  going  to  take  her  out  a  walk?"  said  the  Major's  lady; 
«  sure  she 's  too  weak  to  stir." 

"I — ^I've  ordered  the  carriage,"  he  said,  "and — and  post-hones; 
Isidor  is  gone  for  them,"  Jos  continued. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  driving  to-night  ?"  answered  the  lady,  "  Isn't 
she  better  on  her  bed  ?  I've  just  got  her  to  lie  down." 

"  Get  her  up,"  said  Jos ;  "  she  must  get  up,  1  say :"  and  he  stamped 
his  foot  energetically.  **  I  say  the  horses  are  ordered — ^yes,  the  horses  are 
ordered.    It 's  all  over,  and — " 

«  And  what  P  "  asked  Mrs.  O'Dowd. 

*'  I'm  off^for  Ghent,"  Jos  answered.  "  Everybody  is  going ;  there's  a 
place  for  you  1     We  shall  start  in  half-an-hour." 

The  MjBQor's  wife  looked  at  him  with  infinite  scorn.  "  I  don't  move  till 
O'Dowd  gives  me  the  route,"  said  she.  **  You  may  go  if  you  like>  Mr. 
Sedley ;  but,  faith,  Amelia  and  I  stop  here." 

'^  She  skaUgo"  said  Jos,  with  another  stamp  of  his  foot.  Mrs.  O'Dowd 
put  herself  with  arms  akimbo  befcnre  the  bed-room  door. 

"  Is  it  her  mother  you're  going  to  take  her  to  ?"  she  said ;  "  or  do  you 
want  to  go  to  Mamma  yourself,  Mr.  Sedl^?  Good  marning — a  pleasant 
journey  to  ye,  sir.  3o»  voyage,  as  they  say,  and  take  my  counsel,  and 
shave  off  them  mustachios,  or  they'll  bring  you  into  mischief." 

«  D — ^  1"  yelled  out  Jos,  wild  with  fear,  rage,  and  mortification;  and 
Isidor  came  in  at  this  juncture,  swearing  in  his  turn.  ^^Fob  de  ekemnuf^ 
^acrebleu  /"  hissed  out  the  furious  domestic.  All  the  horses  were  gone. 
Jos  was  not  the  only  man  in  Brussels  seized  with  panic  that  day. 

But  Jos's  fears,  great  and  cruel  as  they  were  abeady,  were  destined  to 
increase  to  an  almost  frantic  pitch  before  the  night  was  over.  It  has  been 
mentioned  how  Pauline,  the  bonne,  had  son  homme  a  elle,  also  in  the  ranks 
of  tbe  army  that  had  gone  out  to  meet  the  £mperor  Napoleon.  This 
lover  was  a  native  of  Brussels,  and  a  Belgian  hussar.  The  troops  of  his 
nation  signalized  themsdves  in  this  war  for  anything  but  courage,  and 
young  Van  Cutsnm,  Pauline's  admirer,  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  disobey 
his  Colonel's  orders  to  run  away.    Whilst  in  garrison  at  Brussela  yonag 
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Eegtdua  (he  kad  been  born  m  the  revoltitionary  times)  fonnd  his  great 
eomfort,  and  passed  almost  all  his  leisure  moments  in  Pauline's  kitchen ; 
and  it  was  with  pockets  and  holsters  crammed  full  of  good  things  from 
her  larder,  that  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  weeping  sweetheart,  to  proceed 
upon  the  campaign  a  few  days  before. 

As  far  as  his  regiment  was  concerned,  this  campaign  was  over  now. 
They  had  formed  a  part  of  the  division  under  the  command  of  his  Sovereign 
apparent,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  as  respected  length  of  swords  and 
mustachios,  and  the  riehness  of  uniform  and  equipments,  Regulus  and 
his  comrades  looked  to  be  as  gallant  a  body  of  men  as  ever  trumpets 
sounded  for. 

"When  Ney  dashed  upon  the  advance  of  the  allied  troops,  carrying  one 
position  after  the  other,  until  the  arrival  of  the  great  body  of  the  British 
army  from  Brussels  changed  the  aspect  of  the  combat  of  Quatre  Bras,  the 
squadrons  among  which  Begulus  rode  showed  the  greatest  activity  in 
retreating  before  the  Prench,  and  were  dislodged  from  one  post  and  another 
which  they  occupied  with  perfect  alacrity  on  their  part.  Their  movements 
were  only  checked  by  the  advance  of  the  British  in  their  rear.  Thus 
forced  to  halt,  the  enemy's  cavalfy  (whose  bloodthirsty  obstinacy  cannot 
be  too  severely  reprehended)  had  at  length  an  opportunity  of  coming  to 
close  quarters  with  the  brave  Belgians  before  them ;  who  preferred  to 
encounter  the  British  rather  than  the  French,  and  at  once  turning  tail  rode 
through  the  English  regiments  that  were  behind  them,  and  scattered  in  all 
directions.  The  regiment  in  fact  did  not  exist  any  more.  It  was  nowhere* 
It  had  no  head  quarters.  Eegulus  found  himself  galloping  many  miles  from 
the  field  of  action,  entirdy  alone ;  and  whither  should  he  fly  for  refuge  so 
naturally  as  to  that  kitchen  and  those  faithful  arms  in  which  Pauline  had 
so  often  welcomed  him  ? 

At  some  ten  o'clock  the  clinking  of  a  sabre  might  have  been  heard  up 
the  stair  of  the  house  where  the  Osbomes  occupied  a  storey  in  the  con- 
tinental fashion.  A  knock  might  have  been  heard  at  the  kitchen  door ; 
and  poor  Pauline,  oome  back  from  church,  fainted  almost  with  terror  as 
she  opened  it  and  saw  before  her  her  haggard  hussar.  He  looked  as  pale 
as  the  midnight  dragoon  who  came  to  distnrb  Leonora.  Pauline  would 
have  screamed,  but  that  her  cry  would  have  called  her  masters,  and  dis- 
covered her  friend.  She  stifled  her  scream,  then,  and  leading  her  hero 
into  the  kitchen,  gave  him  beer,  and  the  choice  bits  from  the  dinner,  which 
JTos  had  not  had  the  heart  to  taste.  The  hussar  showed  he  was  no  ghost 
by  the  prodigious  quantity  of  flesh  and  beer  which  he  devoured — and 
during  the  mouthfuls  he  told  his  tale  of  disaster. 

His  regiment  had  performed  prodigies  of  courage,  and  had  withstood 
for  a  while  the  onset  of  the  whole  French  army.  But  they  were  over- 
Vrhdmed  at  last,  as  was  the  whole  British  army  by  this  time.  Ney 
destroyed  each  regiment  as  it  came  up.  The  Belgians  in  vain  interposed 
to  prevent  the  butch^  of  the  Eiiglish.  The  Brunswickers  were  routed 
and  had  fled — their  Duke  was  killed.  It  was  a  general  debacle.  He 
songht  to  drown  his  sorrow  for  the  defeat  in  floods  of  beer. 

&dor,  who  had  oome  into  the  kitchen,  heard  the  conversation,  and 
xushed  out  to  inform  his  master.    **  It  is  all  over,"  he  shrieked  to  Jos*^ 
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"  Jfilor  Duke  ii  k  pruoner ;  the  Duke  of  Brntuwick  is  killed ;  the  British 
amiy  ia  in  full  flight ;  there  ia  oiily  one  man  escaped,  and  he  is  in  the 
kitchen  now— oome  and  hear  him."  So  Job  tottered  into  that  apartment 
where  Hegnlus  atill  sate  on  the  kitchen-table,  and  dung  fiut  to  his  flagon 


of  beer.  In  the  beat  French  which  he  oould  muater,  and  which  waa  in  sooth 
of  a  very  nngranunaticfJ  sort.  Job  besought  the  hiusar  to  tell  his  tale. 
The  disastera  deepened  aa  B^nlua  spoke.  He  was  the  onlir  man  of  his 
regiment  not  skin  on  the  field.  He  had  seen  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  fall, 
the  black  hussars  fl;,  the  Ecoeaais  pounded  down  fay  the  oannon. 

"  And  the  — th  ? "  gasped  Jos. 

"  Cut  in  pieces,"  said  the  hussar — ^npon  which  Pauline  crying  out,  "  O 
my  mistresa,  ma  bonne  petite  dame,"  went  off  fairly  into  hystenes,  and 
filled  the  house  with  her  eciesma. 

Wild  with  terror,  "Hi.  Sedlcy  knew  not  how  or  where  to  seek  for  safety. 
He  rushed  from  the  kitchen  back  to  the  sitting-room,  and  cast  an  appeal- 
ing look  at  Amelia's  door,  which  Urs.  O'Dowd  bad  dosed  and  locked  in 
his  face  j  but  he  remembered  how  acomfiilly  the  latter  had  received  him, 
and  after  panaing  and  listening  for  a  brief  space  at  the  door,  he  left  it, 
and  resolved  to  go  into  the  street,  for  the  first  time  that  day.  So,  seizing 
B  candle,  he  looked  about  for  his  gold-laced  cap,  and  found  it  lying  in  its 
usual  place,  on  a  console-table,  in  the  ante-room,  placed  before  a  mirror 
at  which  Jos  used  to  coquet,  always  giving  hia  side-locks  a  twirl,  and  hia 
cap  the  proper  cock  over  his  eye,  before  he  went  forth  to  make  qipearance 
in  public.  Such  is  the  force  of  habit,  that  even  in  the  midst  of  lus  terror 
he  Degan  mechanically  to  twiddle  with  his  hair,  and  arrange  the  cook  of 
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his  hat.  Then  he  looked  amazed  at  the  pale  face  in  the  glass  before 
him,  and  especially  at  his  mustachioe,  which  had  attained  a  rich  growth 
in  the  course  of  neai  seven  weeks,  since  they  had  come  into  the  world, 
"niey  wUl  mistake  me  for  a  military  man,  thought  he,  remembering  Isidor's 
warning,  as  to  the  massacre  with  which  all  the  defeated  British  army  was 
threatened ;  and  staggering  back  to  his  bed-chamber,  he  began  wildly  pulling 
the  bell  which  summoned  his  valet. 

Isidor  answered  that  Bummons.  Jos  had  snnk  in  a  chair — he  had  torn 
off  his  neckcloths,  and  turned  down  his  collars,  and  was  sitting  with  both 
his  hands  lifted  to  his  throat. 

"  Coupen-ntoi,  Isidor,"  shouted  he;  "vitef  Covptt-moi!" 

Isidor  thought  for  a  moment  he  had  gone  mad,  and  that  he  wished  his 
valet  to  cut  his  throat. 

"  Lei  mou»tacke»,"  gasped  Jos ;  "  Ut  mou»lachtt—eot^,  ratg,  vUe  !"— 
lus  French  was  of  this  soit~-Toluble,  as  we  have  said,  but  not  temukable 
Cdt  grammar. 


Isidor  swept  off  the  mustachios  in  no  time  with  the  rasor,  and  heard 
^rith  inezpreaiiUe  delight  his  master's  oidras  that  he  should  fet^  a  hat 
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and  a  pkm  coat.     "  Ne  porfy  pUo-^habU  mUiMr    bomif    iowm^  a  voOy 
prenmy  dekors'^^^'werB  Job's  words, — ^the  coat  and  cap  were  at  kst  his 

Tbis  gift  being  made,  Jos  selected  a  plain  black  eoat  and  waistcoat 
from  his  stock,  and  put  on  a  large  white  neckcloth,  and  a  plain  bearer. 
If  he  could  have  got  a  sbovdi-hat  he  would  have  worn  it.  As  it  was, 
you  would  have  fancied  he  was  a  flourishing,  large  parson  of  the  Ohurcdi 
of  England. 

^  Fmny  mamtenonff"  he  continued,  ^'  moeem^ — tdl^-^arty — don^  la 
TOO**  And  so  having  said,  he  plunged  swiftly  down  the  stairs  of  the 
house,  and  passed  into  the  street. 

Although  Eegulus  had  vowed  that  he  was  the  only  man  of  his  regiment 
or  of  the  sdlied  army,  almost,  who  had  escaped  being  cat  to  pieces  by  Ney,  it 
appeared  that  his  statement  was  incorrect,  and  that  a  good  number  more 
ef  the  supposed  victims  had  survived  the  massacre.  Many  scores  of 
Begulus's  comrades  had  found  their  way  back  to  Brussels,  and — all  agree* 
ing  that  they  had  run  away — ^filled  the  whole  town  with  an  idea  of  the 
defeat  of  the  allies.  The  arrival  of  the  French  was  expected  hourly ;  the 
panic  continued,  and  preparations  for  flight  went  on  everywhere.  No 
horses  1  thought  Jos,  in  terror.  He  made  Isidor  inquire  of  scores  of 
persons,  whether  they  had  any  to  lend  or  sell,  and  his  heart  sank  within 
him,  at  the  negative  answers  returned  everywhere.  Should  he  take  the 
journey  on  foot  ?  Even  fear  could  not  render  that  ponderous  body  so 
active. 

Almost  all  the  hotels  occupied  by  the  English  in  Brussels  face  the 
Pare,  and  Jos  wandered  irresolutely  about  in  this  quarter,  with  crowds 
of  other  people,  oppressed  as  he  was  by  fear  and  cariosity.  Some  families, 
he  saw  more  happy  tlian  himself,  having  discovered  a  team  of  horses,  and 
rattUng  through  the  streets  in  retreat ;  others  again  there  were  whose  case 
was  like  his  own,  and  who  could  not  for  any  bribes  or  entreaties  procure 
the  necessary  means  of  flight.  Amongst  these  would*be  fugitives,  Joa 
remarked  the  Ladv  Bareacres  and  her  daughter,  who  sate  in  her  carriage 
in  the  porte-cochere  of  their  hotd,  all  their  imperials  packed,  and  the 
only  drawbadc  to  wbose  flight  was  the  same  want  of  motive  power  which 
kept  Jos  stationary. 

Bebecca  Crawley  ooeapied  apartments  in  this  hotel ;  and  had  before  this 
period  had  sundry  hostile  meetings  with  the  ladies,  of  the  Bareacrea 
family.  My  Lady  Bareacres  cut  Mrs.  Crawley  on  the  stairs  when  they 
met  by  chance ;  and  in  all  places  where  the  latter's  name  was  men- 
tioned, spoke  perseveringly  ul  of  her  neighbour.  The  Countess  waa 
shocked  at  the  familiarity  of  General  Tufto  with  the  aide-de-camp's  wife. 
The  Lady  Blandie  atoided  her  as  if  she  had  been  an  infectious  disease* 
Only  the  Eari  himself  kmt  ud  a  sly  occasional  acquaiutanoe  with  her,  when 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  his  ladies.   * 

Bebecca  had  her  revenge  now  upon  these  insolent  enemies.  It  became 
known  in  the  hotel  that  Captain  Crawley  had  been  left  behind,  and  when 
the  panic  began.  Lady  Bareacres  condescended  to  send  her  maid  to  the 
Captain's  wife  with  her  Ladyship's  compliments,  and  a  desire  to  know  the 
price  of  Mrs.  Crawley's  horses,    Mrs.  Crawley  returned  a  note  with  her 
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oompliinenis,  and  an  intimatian  that  it  waa  not  her  eoatom  to  tranaact 
bargsina  with  ladiea'  maida. 

This  curt  reply  brought  the  Earl  in  peraon  to  Becky'a  apartment ;  but 
he  ooold  get  no  more  ancceaa  than  the  first  ambaaaador.  "  Send  a  lady's 
maid  to  me/''  Mrs.  Crawley  cried  in  great  angor;  *'  why  didn't  my  Lady 
Bareacrea  tell  me  to  go  and  aaddle  the  horsea  I  Is  it  her  Ladyship  that 
wanta  to  eacape,  or  her  Ladyship's  yi?0un«  de  chambre  ?"  And  this  was  all 
the  answer  that  the  Earl  bore  back  to  his  Countess. 

What  will  not  necessity  do  ?  The  Countess  hersdf  actually  came  to 
wait  npon  Mrs.  Crawley  on  the  failure  of  her  second  enyoy.  She  entreated 
her  to  name  her  own  price ;  she  eyen  offered  to  invite  Becky  to  Bareacrea 
House,  if  the  latter  would  but  give  her  the  means  of  returning  to  that 
residence.     Mrs.  Crawley  sneered  at  her. 

*'  I  don't  want  to  be  waited  on  by  bailiffs  in  livery/*  she  said ;  "  you 
will  never  get  back  though  most  probably — at  least,  not  you  and  your 
diamonds  tocher.  The  French  will  have  those.  They  will  be  here  in 
two  hours,  and  I  shall  be  half  way  to  Ghent  by  that  time.  I  would  not 
sell  you  my  horses,  no,  not  for  the  two  largest  diamonds  that  your  Ladyship 
wore  at  the  bail."  Lady  Bareacres  trembled  with  rage  and  terror.  Tl^ 
diamonds  were  sewed  into  her  habit,  and  secreted  in  my  Lord's  padding 
and  boots.  "  Woman,  the  diamonds  are  at  the  banker's,  and  I  vfill  have 
tiie  horsea,"  she  said.  Bebecca  laughed  in  her  face.  The  infuriate  Coun- 
tess went  below,  and  sate  in  her  carriage ;  her  maid,  her  courier,  and  her 
husband  were  sent  once  more  through  the  town,  each  to  look  for  cattle ;  and 
wo  betide  those  who  came  last  1  Her  Ladyship  was  resolved  on  departing 
ihe  very  instant  the  horses  arrived  from  any  quarter — with  her  husband 
or  without  him. 

Bebecca  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  Ladyship  in  the  horseless  car* 
riage,  and  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  and  bewailing,  in  the  loudest 
tone  of  voice,  the  Countess's  perplexities.  '*Not  to  be  able  to  get  horses ! " 
she  aaid,  "  and  to  have  all  thoae  diamonds  sewed  in  to  the  carriage  cushions! 
What  a  prize  it  will  be  for  the  French  when  they  come ! — ^the  carriage  and 
the  diamonds  I  mean;  not  the  lady!"  She  gave  this  information  to 
the  landlord,  to  the  aervants,  to  the  guests,  and  the  innumerable  stragglera 
about  the  court-yard.  Lady  Bareacres  could  have  shot  her  from  the  car- 
riage-window. 

It  was  while  ei^oying  the  humiliation  of  her  enemy  that  Bebecca  caught 
eight  of  Jos,  who  made  towards  her  directly  he  perceived  her. 

That  altered,  frightened,  fat  fa^,  told  his  secret  well  enough.  He 
too  wanted  to  fly,  and  was  on  the  look-out  for  the  means  of  escape.  "  He 
riiall  buy  my  horses,"  thought  Bebecca,  "  and  I  '11  ride  the  mare." 

Jos  walked  up  to  his  friend,  and  put  the  question  for  the  hundredth 
time  during  the  past  hour,  "  Did  she  know  where  horses  were  to  be  had  P  " 

**  What,  you  fly  ?"  aaid  Bebecca,  with  a  laugh.     "  I  thought  you  were 
the  duunpion  of  all  the  kdiea,  Mr.  Sedley." 
,    ^*  I — I  'm  not  a  military  man,"  gasped  he. 

"And  Amelia? — ^Who  is  to  protect  that  poor  little  aiater  of  yours," 
asked' Bebecca.    "  Ton  anrely  would  not  deaert  her  P" 

'**  What  good  can  I  do  her,  aoppoae — suppose  the  enemy  arrive  P"  Jo^ 
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answered.  **  They'll  spare  the  women ;  but  my  man  tells  me  that  they 
have  taken  an  oath  to  give  no  quarter  to  the  men — ^the  dastardly  cowards. 

*'  Horrid  !'*  cried  Bebecca,  enjoying  his  perplexity. 

*'  Besides,  I  don't  want  to  desert  her/'  cried  the  brother.  **  She  shan't 
be  deserted.  There  is  a  seat  for  her  in  my  carriage,  and  one  for  you,  dear 
Mrs.  Crawley,  if  you  will  come ;  and  if  we  can  get  horses — "  sighed  he — 

"I  haye  two  to  sell,"  the  lady  said.  Jos  could  have  flung  himself  into 
her  arms  at  the  news.  "Gret  the  carriage,  Isidor,"  he  cried;  ''we're 
found  them — we  have  found  them." 

"  My  horses  never  were  in  harness,"  added  the  lady.  *'  Bulfinch  would 
kick  the  carriage  to  pieces,  if  you  put  him  in  the  traces." 

"  But  he  is  quiet  to  ride  ?"  asked  the  dvilian. 

"  As  quiet  as  a  lamb,  and  as  fast  as  a  hare,"  answered  Bebecca. 

''  Do  you  think  he  is  up  to  my  weight  ?"  George  said.  He  was  already 
on  his  back,  in  imagination,  without  ever  so  much  as  a  thought  for  poor 
Amelia.  What  person  who  loved  a  horse-speculation  could  resist  such  a 
temptation  ? 

In  reply,  Bebecca  asked  him  to  come  into  her  room,  whither  he  followed 
her  quite  breathless  to  conclude  the  bargain.  Jos  seldom  spent  a  half 
hour  in  his  life  which  cost  him  so  much  money.  Bebecca  measuring  the 
value  of  the  goods  which  she  had  for  sale  by  Jos's  eagerness  to  purchase, 
as  well  as  by  the  scarcity  of  the  article,  put  upon  her  horses  a  price  so 
prodigious  as  to  make  even  the  civilian  draw  back.  ^ "  She  would  sell 
both  or  neither,"  she  said,  resolutely.  Bawdon  had  ordered  her  not  to 
part  with  them  for  a  price  less  than  that  which  she  spedfled.  Lord 
JDareacres  below  would  give  her  the  same  money — and  with  all  her  love 
and  regard  for  the  Sedley  family,  her  dear  Mr.  Joseph  must  conceive  that 
poor  people  must  live — ^nobody,  in  a  word,  could  be  more  affectionate,  but 
more  firm  about  the  matter  of  business. 

Jos  ended  by  agreeing,  as  might  be  supposed  of  him.  The  sum  he  had 
to  give  her  was  so  large  that  he  was  obl^ed  to  ask  for  time ;  so  large  as 
to  be  a  little  fortune  to  Bebecca,  who  rapidly  calculated  that  with  this 
fium,  and  the  sale  of  the  residue  of  Bawdon's  effects,  and  her  pension  as  a 
widow  should  he  fall,  she  would  now  be  absohitdy  independent  of  the 
world,  and  might  look  her  weeds  steadily  in  the  face. 

Once  or  twice  in  the  day  she  certainly  had  herself  thought  about  flying. 
But  her  reason  gave  her  better  counsel.  "  Suppose  the  IVench  do  come,'* 
thought  Becky,  "  what  can  they  do  to  a  poor  officer's  widow  P  Bah  I  the 
times  of  sacks  and  sieges  are  over.  We  shall  be  let  to  go  home  quietly, 
or  I  may  live  pleasantly  abroad  with  a  snug  little  income." 

Meanwhile  Jos  and  Isidor  went  off  to  the  stables  to  inspect  the  newly« 
purchased  cattle.  Jos  bade  his  man  saddle  the  horses  at  once.  He 
would  ride  away  that  very  night,  that  very  hour.  And  he  left  the  valet 
i)usy  in  getting  the  horses  ready,  and  went  homewards  himself  to  prepare 
for  his  departure.  It  must  be  secret.  He  would  go  to  his  chamber  by 
the  back  entrance.  He  did  not  care  to  &oe  Mrs.  O'Dowd  and  Amelia, 
and  own  to  thein  that  he  was  about  to  run. 

By  the  time  Jos's  bargain  with  Bebecca  was  completed,  and  his  horses 
had  been  visited  and  examined,  it  was  almost  morning  once  more.    But 
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thouffli  midnight  was  long  passed,  there  was  no  rest  for  the  city ;  the 
people  were  up,  the  lights  in  the  houses  flamed,  crowds  were  still  about 
the  doors,  and  the  streets  were  busy.  Rumours  of  various  natures  went 
still  from  mouth  to  mouth :  one  report  averred  that  the  Prussians  had  been 
utterly  defeated ;  another  that  it  was  the  English  who  had  been  attacked 
and  conquered;  a  third  that  the  latter  had  held  their  groimd.  This 
last  rumour  gradually  got  strength.  No  Frenchmen  had  made  their 
appearance.  Stragglers  had  come  in  from  the  army  bringing  reports  more 
and  more  favourable :  at  last  an  aide-de-camp  actually  reached  Brussels 
with  despatches  for  the  Conmiandant  of  the  place,  who  placarded  presently 
through  the  town  an  official  announcement  of  the  success  of  the  allies  at 
Ctuatre  Bras,  and  the  entire  repulse  of  the  French  under  Ney  after  a  six 
hours*  battle.  The  aide-de-camp  must  have  arrived  sometime  while  Jos 
and  Bebecca  were  making  their  bargain  together,  or  the  latter  was  inspect- 
ing his  purchase.  When  he  reached  his  own  hotel,  he  found  a  score  of  its 
immerous  inliabitants  on  the  threshold  discoursing  of  the  news ;  there  was 
no  doubt  as  to  its  truth.  And  he  went  up  to  communicate  it  to  the  ladies 
under  his  charge.  He  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  tell  them  how  he 
had  intended  to  take  leave  of  them,  how  he  had  bought  horses,  and  what  a 
price  he  had  paid  for  them. 

But  success  or  defeat  was  a  minor  matter  to  them,  who  had  only  thought 
for  the  safety  of  those  they  loved.  Amelia,  at  the  news  of  the  victory, 
became  still  more  qgitated  even  than  before.  She  was  for  going  that  mo« 
ment  to  the  army.  She  besought  her  brother  with  tears  to  conduct  her 
thither.  Her  doubts  and  terrors  reached  their  paroxysm ;  and  the  poor 
girl,  who  for  many  hours  had  been  plunged  into  stupor,  raved  and  ran 
hither  and  thither  in  hysteric  insanity — a  piteous  sight.  No  man  writhing 
in  pain  on  the  hard-fought  field  fifteen  miles  off,  where  lay,  after  their 
struggles,  so  many  of  the  brave — ^no  man  suffered  more  keenly  than  this 
poor  harmless  victim  of  the  war.  Jos  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  her  pain. 
He  left  his  sister  in  the  charge  of  her  stouter  female  companion,  and 
descended  once  more  to  the  threshold  of  the  hotel,  where  everybody  still 
lingered,  and  talked,  and  waited  for  more  news. 

It  grew  to  be  broad  daylight  as  they  stood  here,  and  firesh  news  began 
to  arrive  from  the  war,  brought  by  men  who  had  been  actors  in  the  scene. 
Waggons  and  long  country  carts  laden  with  wounded  came  rolling  into  the 
town ;  ghastly  groans  came  from  within  them,  and  haggard  faces  looked  up 
sadly  from  out  of  the  straw,  Jos  Sedley  was  looking  at  one  of  these 
carriages  with  a  painfiil  curiosity — ^the  moans  of  the  people  within  were 
frightful — ^the  wearied  horses  could  hardly  pull  the  cart.  Stop  !  stop  I  a 
feeble  voice  cried  from  the  straw,  and  the  carriage  stopped  opposite  Mr. 
Sedley's  hotel, 

'*  It  is  George,  I  know  it  is !"  cried  Amelia,  rushing  in  a  moment  to  the 
balcony,  with  a  pallid  face  and  loose  flowing  hair.  It  was  not  George, 
however,  but  it  was  the  next  best  thing :  it  was  news  of  him. 

It  was  poor  Tom  Stubble,  who  had  marched  out  of  Brussels  so  gallantly 
twenty-four  hours  before,  bearing  the  colours  of  the  regiment,  which  he 
had  defended  very  gallantly  upon  the  field.  A  French  limcer  had  speared 
the  young  ensign  in  the  leg,  who  fell,  still  bravely  holding  to  his  flag.    At 
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the  condusion  of  the  engagement,  a  place  had  been  found  for  the  poor  boy 
in  a  cart,  and  he  had  been  brought  back  to  Brussels. 

"  Mr.  Sedley,  Mr.  Sedley  1  *'  cried  the  boy  faintly,  and  Jos  came  up 
almost  frightened  at  the  appeal.  He  had  not  at  first  distinguished  who 
it  was  that  called  him. 

Little  Tom  Stubble  held  out  his  hot  and  feeble  hand.  "  I  'm  to  be 
taken  in  here,"  he  said.  *'  Osborne — and — and  Dobbin  said  I  was ;  and 
you  are  to  give  the  man  two  Napoleons :  my  mother  will  pay  you.**  Thia 
young  fellow's  thoughts,  during  the  long  feverish  hours  passed  in  the 
cart,  had  been  wandenng  to  his  father's  parsonage  which  he  had  quitted 
only  a  few  months  before,  and  he  had  sometimes  forgotten  his  pain  in 
that  delirium. 

The  hotel  was  large,  and  the  people  kind,  and  all  the  inmates  of  the 
cart  were  taken  in  and  placed  on  various  couches.  The  young  ensign 
was  conveyed  up-stairs  to  Osborne's  quarters.  Amelia  and  the  Major's 
wife  had' rushed  down  to  him,  when  the  latter  had  recognized  him  firom  the 
balcony.  Tou  may  fancy  the  feelings  of  these  women  when  they  were 
told  that  the  day  was  over,  and  both  their  husbands  were  safe ;  in  what 
mute  rapture  Amelia  fell  on  her  good  friend's  neck,  and  embraced  her  ; 
in  what  a  grateful  passion  of  prayers  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  thanked 
the  Power  which  had  saved  her  husband. 

?  Our  young  lady,  in  her  fevered  and  nervous  condition,  could  have  had 
no  more  salutary  medicine  prescribed  for  her  by  any  physician  than  that 
which  chance  put  in  her  way.  She  and  Mrs.  O'Dowd  watched  incessantly 
by  the  wounded  lad,  whose  pains  were  very  severe,  and  in  the  duty  thu» 
forced  upon  her,  Amelia  had  not  time  to  brood  over  her  personal  anxieties, 
or  to  give  herself  up  to  her  own  fears  and  forebodings  after  her  wont. 
The  young  patient  told  in  his  simple  fashion  the  events  of  the  day,  and 
the  actions  of  our  friends  of  the  gallant  — ^th.  They  had  suffered 
severely.  They  had  lost  very  many  officers  and  men.  The  Major's 
horse  had  been  shot  under  hun  as  the  regiment  charged,  and  they  all 
thought  that  O'Dowd  was  gone,  and  that  Dobbin  had  got  his  majority, 
until  on  their  return  from  the  charge  to  their  old  ground,  the  Migcnr 
was  discovered  seated  on  Pyramus's  carcase,  refreshing  himself  from  a 
case-bottle.  It  was  Captain  Osborne  that  cut  down  the  French  lancer 
who  had  speared  the  ensign.  Amelia  turned  so  pale  at  the  notion,  that 
Mrs.  O'Dowd  stopped  the  young  ensign  in  this  story.  And  it  was  Cap- 
tain Dobbin  who  at  the  end  of  the  day,  though  wounded  himself,  took  up 
the  lad  in  his  arms  and  carried  him  to  the  surgeon,  and  thence  to  the  cart 
which  was  to  bring  him  back  to  Brussels.  And  it  was  he  who  promised 
the  driver  two  louis  if  he  would  make  his  way  to  Mr.  Sedley's  hotel  in 
the  city ;  and  tell  Mrs.  Captain  Osborne  that  the  action  was  over,  and  that 
her  husband  was  unhurt  and  well. 

"  Indeed,  but  he  has  a  good  heart  that  William  Dobbin/'  Mrs.  O'Dowd 
said,  '*  though  he  is  always  laughing  at  me." 

Young  Stubble  vowed  there  was  not  such  another  officer  in  the  army, 
and  never  ceased  his  praises  of  the  senior  captain,  his  modesty,  his  kind* 
ness,  and  his  admirable  coolness  in  the  field.  To  these  parts  of  the 
e(mvenation,  Amelia  lent  a  very  distracted  attention :  it  was  only  when 
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George  was  spoken  of  tliat  slie  listened,  and  when  he  was  not  mentioned, 
she  thought  aoout  him. 

In  tending  her  patient,  and  in  thinking  of  the  wonderfol  escapes  of  the 
day  before,  her  second  day  passed  away  not  too  slowly  with  Amelia.  There 
was  only  one  man  in  the  army  for  her :  and  as  long  as  he  was  well,  it  must 
be  owned  that  its  moyements  interested  her  little.  AH  the  reports  which 
Jos  brought  from  the  streets  fell  very  vaguely  on  her  ears ;  though  they 
were  sufficient  to  give  that  timorous  gentleman,  and  many  other  people 
then  in  Brussels,  every  disquiet.  The  French  had  been  repulsed  oertaiidy, 
but  it  was  alter  a  severe  and  doubtful  struggle,  and  with  only  a  division  of 
the  Freuch  army.  The  Emperor,  with  the  main  body,  was  away  at  Ligny, 
where  he  had  utterly  annihilated  the  Prussians,  and  was  now  free  to  bring 
his  whole  force  to  bear  upon  the  allies.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
retreatiBg  upon  the  capital,  and  a  great  battle  must  be  fought  under  its 
walls  probably,  of  which  the  chances  were  more  than  doubtful.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  but  twenty  thousand  British  troop  on  whom  he  could 
rely,  for  the  Germans  were  raw  militia,  the  Belgians  disaffected;  and  with 
this  handful  his  Grace  had  to  resist  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  that 
had  broken  into  Belgium  under  Napoleon.  Under  Napoleon !  What  warrior 
was  there,  however  famous  and  skilful,  that  could  fight  at  odds  with  him  ? 

Jos  thought  of  all  these  things,  and  trembled.  So  did  all  the  rest  of 
Brussds— where  people  felt  that  the  fight  of  the  day  before  was  but  the 
prelude  to  the  greater  combat  which  was  imminent.  One  of  the  armies 
opposed  to  the  Emperor  was  scattered  to  the  winds  already.  The  few 
Enghsh  that  could  be  brought  to  resist  him  would  perish  at  their  posts, 
and  the  conqueror  would  pass  over  their  bodies  into  the  city.  Woe  be  to 
those  whom  he  found  there !  Addresses  were  prepared,  public  function- 
aries assembled  and  debated  secretly,  apartments  were  got  ready,  and 
tricoloured  banners  and  triumphal  emblems  manufactured,  to  welcome  the 
arrival  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King. 

The  emigration  still  continued,  and  wherever  families  could  find  means 
of  departure,  they  fled.  When  Jos,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  of  June, 
went  to  Bebecca's  hotel,  he  found  that  the  great  Bareacres'  carriage  had  at 
length  rolled  away  from  the  jporte-cochh-e.  The  Earl  had  procured  a  pair 
of  horses  somehow,  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Crawley,  and  was  rolling  on  the  road 
to  Ghent.  Louis  the  Desired,  was  getting  ready  his  portmanteau  in  that 
city,  too.  It  seemed  as  if  Misfortune  was  never  tired  of  worrying  into 
motion  that  unwieldy  exile. 

Jos  felt  that  the  delay  of  yesterday  had  been  only  a  respite,  and  that  his 
dearly  bought  horses  must  of  a  surety  be  put  into  requisition.  His 
agonies  were  very  severe  all  this  day.  As  long  as  there  was  an  English 
army  between  Brussels  and  Napoleon,  there  was  no  need  of  immediate 
flight ;  but  he  had  bis  horses  brought  from  their  distant  stables,  to  the 
stables  in  the  court-yard  of  the  hotel  where  he  lived ;  so  that  they  might 
be  under  his  own  eyes,  and  beyond  the  risk  of  violent  abduction.  Isidor 
watched  the  stable-door  constantly,  and  had  the  horses  saddled,  to  be  ready 
for  the  start.     He  longed  intensely  for  that  event. 

After  the  reception  of  the  previous  day,  Bebecca  did  not  care  to  come 
near  her  dear  Amdia.    She  dipped  the  bouquet  which  GeOTge  had  brought 
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her,  and  gave  fresh  water  to  the  floirers,  and  read  over,  the  letter  which 
he  had  sent  her.  "  Poor  wretch,"  she  said,  twirling  round  the  little  bit 
of  paper  in  her  fingers,  "  how  I  oould  crash  her  with  this  I — and  it  is  for 
a  thing  like  this  that  she  must  break  her  heart  forsooth — ^for  a  man  who 
is  stupid — a  ooxcomb-~and  who  does  not  care  for  her.  My  poor  good 
Bawdon  is  worth  ten  of  this  creature."  And  then  she  fell  to  thii]^ff 
what  she  should  do  if — ^if  anything  happened  to  poor  good  Bawdon,  and 
what  a  great  piece  of  luck  it  was  that  he  had  left  ms  horses  behind. 

In  the  course  of  this  day  too,  Mrs.  Crawley,  who  saw  not  without  anger 
the  Bareacres  party  drive  off,  bethought  her  of  the  precaution  which  the 
countess  had  taken,  and  did  a  little  needlework  for  own  advantage ;  she 
stitched  away  the  major  part  of  her  trinkets,  bills,  and  bank-notes  about 
her  person,  and  so  prepared,  was  ready  for  any  event — ^to  fly  if  sh^ 
thought  fit,  or  to  stay  and  welcome  the  conqueror,  were  he  Englishman  or 
Frenchman.  And  I  am  not  sure  that  she  did  not  dream  that  night  of 
becoming  a  duchess  and  Madame  la  Mffir&shale,  while  Bawdon  wrapped  in 
his  cloal^  and  making  his  bivouac  under  the  rain  at  Mount  Saint  John» 
was  thinking,  with  all  the  force  of  his  heart,  about  the  little  wife  whom  he 
had  left  behind  him. 

The  next  day  was  a  Sunday.  And  Mrs.  M^or  O'Dowd  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  both  her  patients  refreshed  in  health  and  spirits  by  some 
rest  which  they  had  taken  during  the  night.  She  herself  had  slept  on  a 
great  chair  in  Amelia*s  room,  ready  to  wait  xmon^  her  poor  friend  or 
tiie  ensign,  should  either  need  her  nursing.  When  morning  came,  this 
robust  woman  went  back  to  the  house  where  she  and  her  Miyor  had  their 
billet ;  and  hei*e  performed  an  elaborate  and  splendid  toilette,  befitting  the 
day.  And  it  is  very  possible  that  whilst  alone  in  that  chamber,  which 
her  husband  had  inhabited,  and  where  his  cap  still  lay  on  the  pillow,  and 
his  cane  stood  in  the  comer,  one  prayer  at  least  was  sent  up  to  Heaven 
for  the  welfare  of  the  brave  soldier,  Michael  O'Dowd. 

When  she  returned  she  brought  her  prayer-book  with  her,  and  her 
unde  the  Dean's  famous  book  of  sermons,  out  of  which  she  never  failed  to 
read  every  Sabbath :  not  understanding  all,  haply,  not  pronouncing  many 
of  the  words  aright,  which  were  long  and  abstruse — ^for  the  Dean  was  a 
learned  man,  and  loved  long  Latin  words — ^but  with  great  gravity,  vast 
emphasis,  and  with  tolerable  correctness  in  the  main.  How  often  has  my 
Mick  listened  to  these  sermons,  she  thought,  and  me  reading  in  the  cabin 
of  a  calm !  She  proposed  to  resume  this  exercise  on  the  present  day,  with 
Amelia  and  the  wounded  ensign  for  a  congregation.  The  same  service 
was  read  on  that  day  in  twenty  thousand  churches  at  the  same  hoiu: ;  and 
millions  of  British  men  and  women,  on  their  knees,  implored  protection  of 
the  Father  of  aU. 

They  did  not  hear  the  noise  which  disturbed  our  little  congregation  at 
Brussels.  Much  louder  than  that  which  had  interrupted  them  two  days 
previously,  as  Mrs.  O'Dowd  was  reading  the  service  in  her  best  voice,  the 
cannon  of  Waterloo  began  to  roar. 

When  Jos  heard  that  dreadful  sound,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  bear  this  perpetual  recurrence  of  terrors  no  longer,  and  would  fly  at 
once.    He  rushed  into  the  sick  man's  room,  where  our  three  friends  had 
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paused  in  their  prayers,  and  further  intemiptcd  Utem  by  a  passionate 
appeal  to  Amelia. 

**  I  can't  stand  it  any  move,  Bmmy,"  he  said ;  *'I  wonH  stand  it ;  and 
you  must  come  with  me.  I  have  bought  a  horse  for  you— neyer  mind 
at  what  price — and  you  must  dress  and  come  with  me,  and  ride  behind 
Isidor." 

**  Qai  forgive  me,  Mr.  Sedley,  but  you  are  no  better  than  a  coward,'* 
Ifn.  O'Dowd  said,  laying  down  the  book. 

"  I  say  come,  Amelia,''  the  dvilian  went  on ;  *'  never  mind  what  she 
says ;  why  are  we  to  stop  here  and  be  butchered  by  the  frenchmen  P" 

"  You  forget  the  — th,  my  boy,"  said  the  little  Stubble,  the  wounded 
hero,  from  his  bed — "  and — and  you  won't  leave  me,  will  you,  Mrs. 
O'Dowd?" 

"  Ncf,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  she,  going  up  and  kissing  the  boy.  "  No 
harm  shall  come  to  you  while  /  stand  by.  I  don't  budge  till  I  get  the 
word  from  Mick.  A  pretty  iigare  I'd  be,  wouldn't  I,  stuck  behind  that 
chap  on  a  pillion  ?  " 

This  image  made  the  young  patient  to  burst  out  laughing  in  his  bed, 
and  even  made  Amelia  smile.  "  I  don't  ask  her,"  Jos  shouted  out — '*  I 
don't  ask  that — ^that  Irishwoman,  but  you,  Amelia ;  once  for  all,  will  you 
come  P  " 

*'  Without  my  husband,  Joseph?"  Amelia  said  with  a  look  of  wonder, 
and  gave  her  hand  to  the  Major's  wife.    Jos's  patience  was  exhausted. 

**  Gk>od  bye,  then,"  he  said,  shaking  his  fist  m  a  rage,  and  slamming  the 
door  by  which  he  retreated.  And  this  time  he  really  gave  his  order  for 
march :  and  mounted  in  the  court-yard.  Mrs.  O'Dowd  heard  the  clatter- 
ing hoofs  of  the  horses  as  they  issued  from  the  gate ;  and  looking  on,  made 
many  scornful  remarks  on  poor  Joseph  as  he  rode  down  the  street  with 
Isidor  after  him  in  the  laced  cap.  The  horses,  which  had  not  been  exercised 
for  some  days,  were  lively,  and  sprang  about  the  street.  Jos,  a  clumsy 
and  timid  horseman,  did  not  look  to  advantage  in  the  saddle.  "  Look  at 
him,  Amelia,  dear,  driving  into  the  parlour  window.  Such  a  bull  in  a 
china-shop  /  never  saw."  And  presently  the  pair  of  riders  disappeared 
at  a  canter  down  the  street  leading  in  the  direction  of  the  Ghent  road. 
Mrs.  O'Dowd  pursuing  them  with  a  fire  of  sarcasm  so  long  as  they  were 
in  sight. 

All  that  day  from  morning  until  past  sunset,  the  cannon  never  ceased  to 
roar.    It  was  dark  when  the  cannonading  stopped  all  of  a  sudden. 

All  of  us  have  read  of  what  occurred  during  that  interval.  The  tale  is 
in  every  Englishman's  mouth ;  and  you  and  I,  who  were  children  when 
the  great  battle  was  won  and  lost,  are  never  tired  of  hearing  and  recount- 
ing the  history  of  that  famous  action.  Its  remembrance  rankles  still  in 
the  bosoms  of  millions  of  the  countrymen  of  those  brave  men  who  lost  the 
day.  They  panj  for  an  opportunity  of  revenging  that  humiliation ;  and  if 
a  contest,  ending  in  a  victory  on  their  part,  should  ensue,  elating  them  in 
their  turn,  and  leaving  its  cursed  legacy  of  hatred  and  rage  behmd  to  us, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  so-called  glory  and  shame,  and  to  the  alternations 
of  successful  and  unsuccessful  murder,  in  which  two  high-spirited  nations 
might  engage.    Centuries  hence,  we  frenchmen  and  Englishmen  might  be 
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boasting  and  Idlling  each  other  still,  carrying  out  bxardy  the  DeTil's  code 
of  honour. 

All  our  friends  took  their  share  and  fought  like  men  in  the  great  field. 
All  day  long,  whilst  the  women  were  praying  ten  miles  away,  the  lines 
of  the  dauntless  English  infantiy  were  receiving  and  repdling  the  furious 
charges  of  the  French  horsemen.  Guns  which  were  heard  at  Bros* 
sels  were  ploughing  up  their  ranks,  and  comrades  falling,  and  the 
resolute  survivors  closing  in.  TowardJs  evening,  the  attack  of  the  Frendi^ 
repeated  and  resisted  so  bravely,  slackened  in  its  fiuy.  They  had  other 
foes  besides  the  British  to  engage,  or  were  preparing  for  a  final  onset. 
It  came  at  last :  the  columns  of  the  Imperial  Guard  marched  up  the  hill 
of  8aint  Jean,  at  length  and  at  once  to  sweep  the  English  from  the 
height^  which  they  had  maintained  all  day,  and  spite  of  all :  unscared  by 
the  thunder  of  the  artiUeiy,  which  hurled  death  from  the  English  line — ^the 
dark  rolling  column  pressed  on  and  up  the  hill.  It  seemed  ahnoat  to 
crest  the  eminence,  when  it  began  to  wave  and  falter.  Then  it  stopped, 
still  facing  the  shot.  Then  at  last  the  English  troops  rushed  from  the 
post  from  which  no  enemy  had  been  able  to  dislodge  them,  and  the  Guard 
turned  and  fled. 

No  more  firing  was  heard  at  Brussels — ^the  pursuit  rolled  miles  away. 
The  darkness  came  down  on  the  field  and  city,  and  Amelia  was  praying 
for  Ge(»rge,  who  was  lying  on  his  face,  dead,  with  a  bullet  through  his 
heart. 


.♦, 


CHAPTER  XXXin. 


HE  land  reader  moat  please  to  r^ 

member — while  the  army  is  marcli- 

ing  from  FlanderB,  and,  after  its 

henric  actions  there,  is  a^ancing^ 

to  take  the  fortijicatioiis   on  the 

frontiers  of  France,  previous  to  an 

occupation  of  that  country, — that 

there  are  anumber  of  persons  living 

peaceably  in  England  who  have  tO' 

do  with  the  history  at  present  in: 

.  hand,  and  mast  come  in  for  their 

■  share  of  the  chronicle.    During  the 

time  of  these  battles  and  dangers, 

old   Miss   Crawley  was  living  at 

Brighton,  very  moderately  moved 

by  the  great  events  that  were  going 

on.     The  great  events  rendered  the 

newsp«{>erB  rather  interesting,  to  be  sure,  and  Briggs  read  out  the  Gazette, 

in  which  Hawdon  Crawley's  gallantry  was  mentioned  with  honour,  and  hia 

promotion  to  be  Captain  and  Lieufeiiant- Colonel  was  presently  recorded. 

"What  a  pity  that  young  man  has  taken  such  an  irretrievable  step  in  the 
world,"  his  aunt  said ;  "  with  his  rank  and  distinction  he  might  have  married 
a  brewer's  daughter  with  a  quarter  of  a  million — like  Miss  Grains ;  or  have 
looked  to  ally  himself  with  the  heat  families  in  England.  He  wonld  have 
had  my  money  some  day  or  other ;  or  his  children  would— for  I  'm  not 
in  a  harry  to  go.  Miss  Bri^,  although  yon  may  be  in  a  hnrry  to  be 
rid  of  me ;  and  instead  of  that,  he  is  a  doomed  panper,  with  a  dancing' 
fpA  for  a  wife." 

"  Will  my  dear  Miss  Crawley  not  cast  an  eye  of  compassion  upon 
the  heroic  soldier,  whoae  name  is  inscribed  in  the  annals  of  his  country's 
^ory?"  said  Miss  Briggs,  who  was  greatly  eicited  by  the  Waterloo 
proceeding*,  and  loved  speaking  romantically  when  there  was  an  occasion. 
"Has  not  the  Captain — or  the  Colonel  as  I  may  now  style  him— ^one 
deeds  whidi  make  the  name  of  Crawley  illustrious  P" 

"  Briggs,  you  are  a  fool,"  said  Mise  Crawley  :  "  Colonel  Crawlqr  has 
dragged  the  name  of  Crawley  throngh  the  mud.  Miss  Briggs.  Mury  a 
drawing-master's  daughter,  indeed ! — marry  a  (fewt*  de  eompoffnie — for 
she  was  no  better,  Briggs  ;  no,  she  was  just  what  yon  are^-only  younger, 
and  a  gre^  deal  prettier  and  cleverer.     Were  you  an  accomplice  of  that 
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abandoned  wretch,  I  wonder,  of  whose  vile  arts  he  became  a  victim,  and 
of  whom  you  used  to  be  such  an  admirer  ?  Yes,  I  daresay  you  were  an 
accomplice.  But  you  will  find  yourself  disappointed  in  my  will,  I  can 
tell  you :  and  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  write  to  Mr.  Waxy,  and  say 
that  I  desire  to  see  him  immediately."  Miss  Crawley  was  now  in  the 
habit  of  writing  to  Mr.  Waxy  her  solicitor  almost  every  day  in  the  week, 
for  her  arrangements  respecting  her  property  were  all  revoked,  and  her 
perplexity  was  great  as  to  the  fiiture  disposition  of  her  money. 

The  spinster  had,  however,  rallied  considerably ;  as  was  proved  by  the 
increased  vigour  and  frequency  of  her  sarcasms  upon  Miss  Briggs,  all 
which  attacks  the  poor  companion  bore  with  meekness,  with  cowardice, 
with  a  resignation  that  was  half  generous,  and  half  hypocritical — ^with  the 
slavish  submission,  in  a  word,  that  women  of  her  disposition  and  station 
are  compelled  to  show.  Who  has  not  seen  how  women  bully  women  ? 
What  tortures  have  men  to  endure,  comparable  to  those  daily-repeated 
shafts  of  scorn  and  cruelty  with  which  poor  women  are  riddled  by  the 
tyrants  of  their  sex  ?  Poor  victims  1  But  we  are  starting  from  our 
proposition,  which  is,  that  Miss  Crawley  was  always  particularly  annoy* 
mg  and  savage  when  she  was  rallying  from  illness — as  they  say  wounds 
tingle  most  when  they  are  about  to  h^. 

While  thus  approaching,  as  all  hoped,  to  convalescence.  Miss  Briggs 
was  the  only  victim  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  invalid ;  yet  Miss 
Crawley's  relatives  ahr  off  did  not  forget  their  beloved  kinswoman,  and  by 
a  number  of  tokons,  presents,  and  kind  affectionate  messages,  strove  to 
keep  themselves  alive  in  her  recollection. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  mention  her  nephew,  Bawdon  Crawley.  A. 
few  weeks  after  the  famous  fight  of  Waterloo,  and  after  the  Gazette  had 
made  known  to  her  the  promotion  and  gallantry  of  that  distinguished 
officer,  the  Dieppe  packet  brought  over  to  Miss  Crawley  at  Brighton,  a 
box  containing  presents,  and  a  dutiful  letter,  from  the  Colonel  her  nephew. 
In  the  box  were  a  pair  of  French  epaulets,  a  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  the  hilt  of  a  sword — ^relics  from  the  field  of  battle :  and  the 
letter  described  with  a  good  deal  of  humour  how  the  latter  belonged  to  a 
commanding-ofiicer  of  the  Guard,  who  having  sworn  that  "  the  Guard 
died,  but  nev^  surrendered,"  was  taken  prisoner  the  next  minute  by  a 
private  soldier,  who  broke  the  Frenchman's  sword  with  the  butt  of  his . 
musket,  when  Bawdon  made  himself  master  of  the  shattered  weapon. 
Aa  for  the  cross  and  epatdets,  they  came  from  a  Colonel  of  French 
cavalry,  who  had  faUen  under  the  aide-de-camp's  arm  in  the  battle :  and 
Bawdon  Crawley  did  not  know  what  better  to  do  with  the  spoils  than 
to  send  them  to  his  kindest  and  most  affectionate  old  friend.  Should 
he  continue  to  write  to  her  from  Paris,  whither  the  army  was  marching  ? 
He  might  be  able  to  give  her  interesting  news  from  that  capital,  and 
of  some  of  Miss  Crawley's  old  friends  of  the  emigration,  to  whom  she 
had  shown  so  much  kindness  during  their  distress. 

The  spinster  caused  Briggs  to  write  back  to  the  Colonel  a  gracious 
and  complimentary  letter,  encouraging  him  to  continue  his  correspondence. 
His  first  letter  was  so  excessively  lively  and  amusing  that  she  should  look 
with  pleasure  for  its  successors. — "  0£  course  I  know,"  she  explained  to 
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Miss  Briggs,  **  that  Rawdon  could  not  i^te  such  a  good  letter  any  more 
tban  you  could,  my  poor  Briggs,  and  that  it  is  that  clever  little  wretch  of 
a  Bebecca,  who  dictates  eveiy  word  to  him ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
my  nephew  should  not  amuse  me ;  and  so  I  wish  to  let  him  understand 
that  I  am  in  high  good-humour.'* 

I  wonder  whether  she  knew  that  it  was  not  only  Becky  who  wrote  the 
letters,  but  that  Mrs.  Bawdon  actually  took  and  sent  home  the  trophies — 
which  she  bought  for  a  few  francs,  from  one  of  the  innumerable  pedlars, 
who  immediately  began  to  deal  in  relics  of  the  war.  The  novelist,  who 
knows  everything,  knows  this  also.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  Miss 
Crawley's  gracious  reply  greatly  encouraged  oiir  young  friends  Bawdon 
and  his  lady,  who  hoped  for  the  best  from  their  aunt's  evidently  pacified 
humour:  and  they  took  care  to  entertain  her  vdth  many  delightful 
letters  from  Paris,  whither,  as  Bawdon  said,  they  had  the  good  luck  to  go 
in  the  track  of  the  conquering  army. 

To  the  rectpr's  lady,  who  went  off  to  tend  her  husband's  broken 
collar-bone  at  the  Bectory  at  Queen's  Crawley,  the  spinster's  communi- 
cations  were  by  no  means  so  gracious.  Mrs.  Bute,  that  brisk,  manage 
ing,  lively,  imperious  woman,  had  committed  the  most  fatal  of  all  errors . 
with  regard  to  her  sister-in-law.  She  had  not  merely  oppressed  her  and 
her  household — she  had  bored  Miss  Crawley :  and  if  poor  Miss  Briggs 
had  been  a  woman  of  any  spirit,  she  might  have  been  made  happy  by 
the  commission  which  her  principal  gave  her,  to  write  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Bute  Crawley,  saying  that  Miss  Crawley's  health  was  greatly  improved 
since  Mrs.  Bute  had  left  her,  and  begging  the  latter  on  no  account  to  put 
herself  to  trouble,  or  quit  her  family  for  Miss  Crawley's  sake.  This 
triumph  over  a  lady  who  had  been  very  haughty  and  cruel  in  her  beha- 
viour to  Miss  Briggs,  would  have  rejoiced  most  women ;  but  the  truth 
is,  Briggs  was  a  woman  of  no  spirit  at  all,  and  the  moment  her  enemy 
was  discomfited  she  began  to  feel  compassion  in  her  favour. 

•*  How  silly  I  was,"  Mrs.  Bute  thought,  and  with  reason,  "ever  to 
hint  that  I  was  coming,  as  I  did,  in  that  foolish  letter  when  we  sent  Miss 
Crawley  the  guinea-fowls.  I  ought  to  have  gone  without  a  word  to  the 
poor  dear  doting  old  creature,  and  taken  her  out  of  the  hands  of  that 
ninny  Briggs,  and  that  harpy  of  a  femme  de  chambre.  Oh  1  Bute,  Bute, 
why  did  you  break  your  cpUar-bone  P" 

Why,'indeed  ?  We  have  seen  how  Mrs.  Bute,  having  the  ffame  in  her 
hands,  had  really  played  her  cards  too  well.  She  had  ruled  over  Miss 
Crawley's  household  utterly  and  completely,  to  be  utterly  and  completely 
routed  when  a  favourable  opportunity  for  rebellion  came.  She  and  her 
household,  however,  considered  that  she  had  been  the  victim  of  horrible 
selfishness  and  treason,  and  that  her  sacrifices  in  Miss  Crawley's  behalf 
had  met  with  the  most  savage  ingratitude.  Bawdon's  promotion,  and  the 
honourable  mention  made  of  his  name  in  the  Grazette,  filled  this  good 
Christian  lady  also  with  alarm.  Would  his  aunt  relent  towards  him  now 
that  he  was  a  Colonel  and  a  C.B.  ?  and  would  that  odious  Bebecca  once 
more  get  into  favour  ?  The  rector's  wife  wrote  a  sermon  for  her  husband 
about  the  vanity  of  military  glory  and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  which 
the  worthy  parson  read  in  his  best  voice  and  without  understanding  one 
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syllable  of  it.  He  had  Pitt  Crawley  for  one  of  his  auditors — Htt,  whokad 
eome  with  his  two  half-sisters,  to  church,  which  the  old  Baronet  could  now 
by  now  means  be  brought  to  frequent. 

Since  the  dqKirtnre  of  Becky  Shaip,  that  old  wretch  had  given  himself 
up  entirely  to  his  bad  courses,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  oounty  and  the 
mute  horror  of  his  son.  The  ribbons  in  Miss  Horrocks's  cap  became  more 
splendid  than  ever.  The  polite  families  fled  the  hall  and  its  owner  in 
terror.  Sir  Pitt  went  about  tippling  at  his  tenants'  houses ;  and  drank 
rum-and-water  with  the  fanners  at  Mudbury  and  the  neighbouring  places, 
on  market-days.  He  drove  the  family  coach-and-four  to  Southampton 
with  Miss  Horrocks  inside :  and  the  county  people  expected,  every  week, 
as  his  son  did  in  speechless  agony,  that  his  marriage  with  her  would  be 
announced  in  the  provincial  paper.  It  was  indeed  a  rude  burthen  for  Mc» 
Crawley  to  bear.  His  eloquence  was  palsied  at  the  missionary  meetings, 
and  other  religious  assemblies  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  had  been  in. 
the  habit  of  presiding,  and  of  speaking  for  hours ;  for  he  felt,  when  he 
rose,  that  the  audience  said,  ''That  is  the  son  of  the  old  reprobate  Sir. 
Pitt,  who  is  very  likely  drinking  at  the  public-house  at  this  very  moment." 
And  once  when  he  was  speaking  of  the  benighted  condition  of  the  king  of 
Timbuctoo,  and  the  number  of  his  wives  who  were  likewise  in  darkness, 
some  tipsy  miscreant  from  the  crowd  asked,  "  How  many  is  there  at 
Queen's  Crawley,  Young  Squaretoes?"  to  the  surprise  of  the  platform, 
and  the  ruin  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speech.  And  the  two  daughters  of  the  house 
of  Queen's  Crawley  would  have  been  allowed  to  run  utterly  wild  (for  Sir 
Pitt  swore  that  no  governess  should  ever  enter  into  his  doors  again),  had 
not  Mr.  Crawley,  by  threatening  the  old  gentleman,  forced  the  latter  to 
send  them  to  school. 

Meanwhile,  as  we' have  said,  whatever  individual  differences  there  might 
be  between  them  all.  Miss  Crawley's  dear  nephews  and  nieces  were 
unanimous  in  loving  her  and  sending  her  tokens  of  affection.  Thus  Mrs. 
Bute  sent  guinea-fowls,  and  some  remarkably  fine  cauliflowers,  and  a  pretty 
purse  or  pincushion  worked  by  her  darling  girls,  who  begged  to  keep  a 
little  place  in  the  recollection  of  their  dear  .aunt,  while  Mr.  Pitt  sent 
peaches  and  grapes*  and  venison  from  the  Hall.  The  Southampton  coach 
used  to  carry  these  tokens  of  affection  to  Miss  Crawley  at  Brighton :  it 
used  sometimes  to  convey  Mr.  Pitt  thither  too  :  for  his  differences  with  Sir 
Pitt  caused  Mr.  Crawley-  to  absent  himself  a  good  deal  from  home  now : 
and  besides,  he  had  an  attraction  at  Brighton  in  the  person  of  the  Lady 
Jane  Sheepshanks  whose  engagement  to  !Mr.  Crawley  has  been  formerly 
mentioned  in  this  history.  Her  Ladyship  and  her  sisters  lived  at  Brighton 
witli  their  mamma,  the  Countess  Southdown,  that  strong-minded  woman 
so  favourably  known  in  the  serious  world. 

A  few  words  ought  to  be  said  regarding  her  Ladyship  and  her  noble 
family,  who  are  bound  by  ties  of  present  and  future  relationship  to  \ho 
house  of  Crawley.  Bespectiag  the  diief  of  the  Southdown  family,  Clement 
William,  fourth  Earl  of  Southdown,  little  need  be  told,  except  that  his 
Lordship  came  into  Parliament  (as  Lord  Wolsey),  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  for  a  time  was  a  credit  to  his  political  sponsor,  and 
decidedly  a  serious  young  man.    But  words  cannot  describe  the  feelings 
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of  his  admirable  mother,  when  she  learned,  very  shortly  after  her  irable 
husband's  demise,  that  her  son  was  a  m^Enber  oi  several  worldly  clubs,  had 
lost  largdy  at  play  at  Wattiers  and  the  Coeoa  Tree ;  that  he  had  raised 
money  on  post-obits,  and  encumbered  the  family  estate;  that  he  drove 
four-in-hand,  and  patronized  the  ring ;  and  that  he  actually  had  an  opera- 
box,  where  he  entertained  the  most  dangerous  bachelor  company.  His 
name  was  only  mentioned  with  groans  in  the  dowager's  circle. 

The  Lady  Emily  was  her  brother's  senior  by  many  years ;  tmd  took 
considerable  rank  in  the  serious  world  as  author  of  some  of  the  ddightful 
tracts  before  mentioned,  and  of  many  hymns  and  spiritual  pieces.  A 
mature  spinster,  and  having  given  up  aU  ideas  of  marriage,  her  love  for 
the  blacks  occupied  almost  all  her  feelings.  It  is  to  her,  I  believe,  we  owe 
that  beautiful  poem, — 

<<  Lead  ns  to  aome  snimy  isle, 
Yonder  in  the  western  deep  ; 
Where  the  skies  for  ever  saale, 
And  the  blacks  for  ever  weep^"  &c.  ' 

She  had  correspcmdences  with  clerical  geaHemen  in  most  of  our  East 
and  West  India  possessions;  and  report  says  was  once  attached  to 
the  Eeyerend  Silas  Homblower,  who  was  tattooed  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands. 

As  for  the  Lady  JuM^  on  whom,  aa  it  has  been  said,  Mr.  Pitt 
Crawley's  affection  hftd  been  placed,  she  was  gentle,  blushing,  silent, 
and  timid.  In  s]»te  of  his  falling  away,  she  wept  lor  her  brother,  and  was 
quite  ashamed  of  loving  him  stifi.  Even  yet  ska  used  to  send  him  little 
hurried  smuggled  notea»  aoid  pop  them  in  the  pool  in  private.  The  one 
dreadful  secret  which  weired  upon  her  life  wa8»  fliat  she  and  the  old 
housekeeper  had  been  to  pay  Southdown  a  furtive  visit  at  his  chambers  in 
the  Albany ;  and  found  lam — O  the  naughty  dear  abandoned  wretch  1 
smoking  a  cigar  with  a  bottle  of  Cura^oa  before  him.  She  admired  her 
sister,  she  adored  her  mother,  ^e  thought  Mr.  Crawley  {he  most  delight- 
ful and  accomplished  of  men,  after  Southdown,  that  faUn  angel :  and  her 
mamma  and  sister,  who  wore  ladies  of  the  most  supenmr  sort,  managed 
everything  for  her,  and  regarded  her  with  that  amiable  pity,  of  which 
your  really  superior  woman,  always  has  such  a  share  to  give  away.  Her 
mamma  ordered  her  dresses,  her  books,  her  bonnets,  and  her  idflaaibr  her. 
She  was  made  to  take  pony-riding,  or  piano-exercise,  or  any  other  sort  of 
bodily  medicament,  according  aa  my  lady  Southdown  aaiV'  nset ;  and  her 
ladyship  would  have  kcfit  hat  daughter  in  pinafores  va^  to  her  pnaoat  age 
of  six-and-twenty,  but  that  they  were  throwa  off  when  Lady  Jane  was 
presented  to  Clueen  Charkytte. 

When  these  ladies  first  came  to  their  house  at  Brighton,  it  was.  to  them 
alone  that  Mr.  Crawley  paid  his  personal  visits,  contenting  himself  by  leaving 
a  card  at  his  aunt's  house,  and  making  a  modest  inquiry  of  Mr.  Bowls  .or  Jus 
assistant  footman,  with  respect  to  the  health  of  the  invalid.  When  he  met 
Miss.Briggs  coming  home  from  the  library  vrith  a  cargo  of  novels  under 
her  arm,  Mr.  Crawley  blushed  in  a  manner  quite  unusual  to  him,  as  he 
stepped  forward  and  shook  Miss  Crawley's  companion  by  the  hand.    He 
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ifitiodnced  His8  Brigga  to  t)te  lady  with  whom  he  happened  to  be  walking, 
the  Lady  Jane  Sheepshadts,  laying,  "  Lady  Jane,  permit  me  to  introdnce 
to  you  my  aunt's  lundeat  Mend  and  moet  affectionate  companion,  Hisa 
Biigga,  whom  you  know  under  another  title,  aa  authoress  of  the  delightful 
'  Lyrics  of  the  Heart,'  of  which  you  are  so  fond."  Lady  Jane  blushed  too 
as  she  held  out  a  Idud  little  hand  to  UisB  Sriggs,  and  said  sometlung  very 
dvil  and  incoherent  about  mamma,  and  proposing  to  call  on  Uiss  Crawley, 
and  being  glad  to  be  made  known  to  the  friends  and  relatives  of  i&, 
Crawley;  and  with  soft  dove-like  eyes  aaluted  Misa  Bri^  as  th^ 
separated,  while  Pitt  Crawley  treated  her  to  a  profound  courtly  bow,  such 


aa  he  had  used  to  the  Grand  Dndiess  of  Fompemickel,  nhen  he  was  attach^ 
at  that  court. 

The  artful  diplomatist  and  disciple  of  the  MachiaTellian  Binlde  t     It 
was  he  who  had  given  Lady  Jane  tluit  copy  of  poor  Brio's  eariy  poems. 
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which  he  remembered  to  hare  seen  at  Queen's  Cratrley,  with  a  dedication 
iram  the  poetess  to  his  father's  late  wife ;  and  he  brought  the  Tolume  with 
him  to  Brighton,  reading  it  in  the  Southampton  coach,  and  marking  it 
with  his  own  pencil,  before  he  presented  it  to  the  ^ntle  Lady  Jane. 

It  was  he,  too,  who  laid  before  Lady  Southdown  the  great  advantages  whi^ 
might  occur  firom  an  intimacy  between  her  family  .and  Miss  Crawley, — 
advantages  both  worldly  and  spiritual,  he  said :  for  Miss  Crawley  was  now 
quite  alone ;  the  monstrous  dissipation  and  alliance  of  his  brother  Eawdon, 
had  estranged  her  affections  from  that  reprobate  young  man ;  the  greedy 
tyranny  and  avarice  of  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  had  caused  the  old  lady  to 
revolt  against  the  exorbitant  pretensions  of  that  part  of  the  family ;  and 
ihouirh  he  himself  had  held  off  all  his  life  from  cultivating  Miss  Crawley's 
friendship,  with  perhaps  an  improper  pride,  he  thought  now  that  ev^ 
becoming  means  should  be  taken,  both  to  save  her  soul  from  perdition,  and 
to  secure  her  fortune  to  himself  as  the  head  of  the  house  of  Crawley. 

The  strong-minded  Lady  Southdown  quite  agreed  in  both  proposals  of 
her  son-in-law,  and  was  for  converting  Miss  Crawley  off  hand.  At  her 
own  home,  both  at  Southdown  and  at  Trottermore  Castle,  this  tall  and 
awful  missionary  of  the  truth  rode  about  the  country  in  her  barouche  with 
outriders,  launched  packets  of  tracts  among  the  cottagers  and  tenants,  and 
would  order  Gaffer  Jones  to  be  converted,  as  she  would  order  Goody  Hicks 
to  take  a  James's  powder,  without  appeal,  resistance,  or  benefit  of  clergy. 
My  Lord  Southdown,  her  late  husband,  an  epileptic  and  simple-minded 
nobleman,  was  in  the  habit  of  approving  of  everything  which  his  Matilda 
did  and  thought.  So  that  whatever  changes  her  own  belief  might  undergo 
(and  it  accommodated  itself  to  a  prodigious  variety  of  opinion,  taken  from 
all  sorts  of  doctors  among  the  Dissenters)  she  had  not  the  least  scruple  in 
ordering  all  her  tenants  and  inferiors  to  follow  and  believe  afier  her.  Thus 
whether  she  received  the  Eeverend  Saunders  McNitre  the  Scotch 
divine ;  or  the  Eeverend  Luke  Waters  the  mild  Wesleyan ;  or  the  Eeverend 
Giles  Jowls  the  illumiinated  Cobbler  who  dubbed  himself  Eeverend  as 
Napoleon  crowned  himself  Emperor — ^the  household,  children,  tenantry 
of  my  Lady  Southdown,  were  expected  to  go  down  on  their  knees  with 
her  ladyship,  and  say  Amen  to  the  prayers  of  either  Doctor.  During  these 
exercises  old  Southdown,  on  account  of  his  invalid  condition,  was  allowed 
to  sit  in  his  own  room,  and  have  negus  and  the  paper  read  to  him.  Lady 
Jane  was  the  old  Earl's  favourite  daughter,  and  tended  him  and  loved  him 
sincerely :  as  for  Lady  Emily,  the  authoress  of  the  "  Washerwoman  of 
Einchley  Conmion,"  her  denunciation  of  future  punishments  (at  this  period, 
for  her  opinions  modified  afterwards)  were  so  awful  that  they  used  to 
firighten  the  timid  old  gentleman  her  father,  and  the  physicians  declared 
his  fits  always  occurred  after  one  of  her  Ladyship's  sermons. 

**  I  will  certainly  call,"  said  Lady  Southdown  then,  in  reply  to  the 
exhortation  of  her  daughter's  prdtendUy  Mr.  Pitt  Crawley — "Who  is 
Miss  Crawley's  medical  man  ?" 

Mr.  Crawley  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Creamer. 

''  A  most  dangerous  and  ignorant  practitioner,  my  dear  Pitt.  I  have 
providentially  been  the  means  of  removing  him  firom  several  houses: 
though  in  one  or  two  instances  I  did  not  arrive  in  time.    I  could  not  save 
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poor  dear  General  Gkaders,  who  was  dying  under  the  hands  of  that  ignorant 
man — dying.  He  rallied  a  little  nnder  the  Podger'a  pills  which  I  adsd- 
nistered  to  him ;  but  alas  1  it  was  too  late.  His  death  was  delightfiil, 
however ;  and  his  diange  was  only  for  the  better :  Creamer,  my  dear  Pitt^ 
jnust  leave  your  aunt." 

-  Pitt  expressed  his  perfect  acquiescence.  He  too  had  been  oarried  along 
by  the  energy  of  his  noble  kinswoman,  and  future  mother-in-law.  He 
had  been  made  to  accept  Saunders  McNitre,  Luke  Waters,  Giles  Jowb, 
Podger's  Pills,  Bodger's  Pills,  Pokey's  Elixir,  every  one  of  her  Ladydiip's 
remedies  spiritual  or  temp<Mral.  He  never  left  her  house  without  carzying 
respectfully  away  with  him  piles  of  her  quack  theology  and  medidne.  G 
my  dear  brethren  and  fdlow^ojoumers  in  Vanity  Fair,  which  among  yoa 
does  not  know  and  suffer  under  such  benevolent  despots  ?  It  is  in  vain 
you  say  to  them,  "  Dear  Madam,  I  took  Podger's  specific  at  your  orders 
last  year,  and  believe  in  it.  Why,  why,  am  I  to  recant  and  accept  the 
Bodger's  articles  now  ?  "  There  is  no  help  for  it ;  the  faithful  proselytizer,  if 
she  cannot  convince  by  argument,  bursts  into  tears,  and  the  recusant  finds 
himself,  at  the  end  of  the  contest,  taking  down  the  bolus,  and  saying, 
«  Well,  well,  Bodger's  be  it." 

"  And  as  for  her  spiritual  state,"  ocmtinued  the  Lady,  "  that  of  course 
must  be  looked  to  immediately ;  with  Creamer  about  her,  she  may  go  off 
any  day :  and  in  what  a  condition,  my  dear  Pitt,  in  what  a  dreadful  con* 
dition  I  I  wiU  send  the  Beverend  Mr.  Lrons  to  her  instantly*  Jane,  write 
a  line  to  the  Beverend  Bartholomew  Irons,  in  the  third  person,  and  say- 
that  I  desire  the  pleasure  of  his  company  this  evening  at  tea  at  half  past 
six.  He  is  an  awakening  man ;  he  ought  to  see  Miss  Crawley  before  she 
rests  this  night.  And  Emily,  my  love,  get  ready  a  packet  of  books  for  Miss 
Crawley.  Put  up  '  A  Voice  from  the  Flames,'  *  A  Trun^-waming  to 
Jericho,'  and  the  '  Fleshpots  Broken ;  or,  the  Converted  Cannibal.'  " 

**  And  the  '  Washerwoman  of  Finchley  Common,'  Mamma,"  said  Lady 
Emily.     "  It  is  as  well  to  begin  soothingly  at  first." 

"  Stop,  my  dear  ladies,"  said  Pitt  the  diplomatist.  "  With  eveiy  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  my  beloved  and  respected  Lady  Southdown,  I  think  it 
would  be  quite  unadvisable  to  commence  so  early  upon  serious  topics  with 
Miss  Crawley.  Bemember  her  delicate  condition,  and  how  little,  how  9ery 
little  accastomed  she  has  hitherto  been  to  considerations  connected  with 
her  immortal  welfare." 

"  Can  we  then  begin  too  earfy,  Pitt  ?  "  said  Lady  Emily,  rising  with  six 
little  books  already  in  her  hand. 

'*  If  you  begin  abruptly,  you  will  frighten  her  altogether.  I  know  mj 
aunt's  woildly  nature  so  well  as  to  be  sure  that  any  abnipt  attempt  at 
conversion  wHl  be  the  very  worst  means  that  can  be  employed  for  the 
welfare  of  that  unfortunate  lady.  You  will  only  frighten  and  annoy  her. 
She  will  very  likdy  fling  the  books  away,  and  refuse  all  acqwdntanoe  with 
the  givers." 

'*  You  are  as  worldty  as  Miss  Crawley,  Pitt,"  said  Lady  Emily,  tossing 
out  of  the  room,  her  books  in  her  hand. 

"  And  I  need  not  tell  you,  my  dear  Lady  Sonthdown,"  Pitt  continued, 
in  a  low  voice,  and  without  heeding  the  interruption,  "  how  fatal  a  littie 
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want  of  gentleness  and  caution  may  be  to  any  hopes  wMch  we  may  enter- 
tain with  regard  to  the  worldly  possessions  of  my  aunt.  Kemember  she 
has  seventy  thousand  pounds ;  think  of  her  age,  and  her  highly  nervous 
and  delicate  condition  :  I  know  that  she  has  destroyed  the  wiU  which  was 
made  in  my  brother's  (Colonel  Crawley's)  favour :  it  is  by  soothing  that 
wounded  spirit  that  we  must  lead  it  into  the  right  path,  and  not  by  frighten- 
ing it ;  and  so  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that — that " — 

"  Of  course,  of  course,'*  Lady  Southdown,  remarked.  "  Jane,  my  love, 
you  need  not  send  that  note  to  Mr.  Irons.  If  her  health  is  such  that  dis- 
cussions fatigue  her,  we  will  wait  her  amendment.  I  will  call  upon  Miss 
Crawley  to-morrow." 

"  And  if  I  might  suggest,  my  sweet  lady,"  Pitt  said  in  a  bland  tone, 
"  it  would  be  as  well  not  to  take  our  precious  Emily,  who  is  too  enthu- 
siastic ;  but  rather  that  you  should  be  accompanied  by  our  sveet  and  dear 
Lady  Jane." 

"  Most  certainly,  Emily  would  ruin  everyftag,"  Lady  SoiithBown  said ; 
and  this  time  agreed  to  forego  her  usoai  practice,  which  was,  as  we  have 
said,  before  she  bore  down  personally  upon  any  individual  whom  she  pro- 
posed to  subjugate,  to  fire  in  a  quantity  of  tracts  upon  the  menaced  party ; 
(as  a  charge  of  the  French  was  always  preceded  by  a  furious  eannonade). 
Lady  Southdown,  we  say,  for  the  sake  of  the  invalid's  health,  or  for  the 
sake  of  her  soul's  ultimate  welfare,  or  for  the  sake  of  her  money,  agreed  to 
temporise. 

The  next  day  the  great  Southdown  female  family  carriage,  with  the 
Earl's  coronet  and  the  lozenge  (upon  which  the  three  lambs  trottant 
argent  upon  the  field  vert  of  the  Southdowns,  were  quartered  with  sable 
on  a  bend  or,  three  snuff-mulls  gules,  the  cognizance  of  the  house  of 
Binkie),  drove  up  in  state  to  Miss  Crawley's  door,  and  the  tall  serious  foot- 
man handed  in  to  Mr.  Bowls  her  Ladyship's  cai'ds  for  Miss  Crawley,  and 
one  likewise  for  ll^fiss  Briggs.  By  way  of  compromise.  Lady  Emily  sent  in 
a  packet  in  the  evening  for  the  latter  lady,  containing  copies  of  the 
*'  Washerwoman,"  and  other  mild  and  favourite  tracts  for  Miss  B.'s  own 
perusal ;  and  a  few  for  the  servants'  hall,  viz. :  "  Crumbs  from  the  Pantry;" 
**  The  Frying  Pan  and  the  Fire,"  and  "  The  Livery  of  Sin,"  of  a  much 
stronger  kind. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV, 

JAIfES   CEAWLEY'3   PJPB   IB   PPT   OCT. 

HE  amiable  behavkiuT   of  Mr. 

Crawley  and  lady  Jane's  kind 

reception  of  her,  highly  fiattered 

IiCbs  Bri^s,  who  was  enabled 

to  speak  a  good  word  for  the 

latter,   alter  the   cards  of  the 

Southdown  family  had  been  pre- 

aented    to  Miss   Crawley.      A 

Countess's  card  left  personally 

too  for  her,  Briggs,  was  not  a 

little  pleasing  to  tiie  poor  firieud- 

lesa  companion.    "What  could 

LadySouthdownmeanby  learing 

ft  card  upon  ym,  I  wonder,  HJias  Bri^s  P"    said  the  republican  Ifiss 

Crawlfy  ;    upon  which  the  companion  meekly   said  "  that  she  hoped 

there  could  be  no  barm  in  a  lady  of  rank  taking  notice  of  a  poor 

gentlewoman,"  and  ahe  put  away  this  caid  in  her  work-box  amongst  her 

most  cherished  personal  treasures.     Furthermore,  Misa  Briggs  explained 

how  she  had  met  Mr.  Crawly  walking  with  hia  cousin  and  long-affianced 

bride  the  day  before  :  and  she  told  how  kind  and  gentle-looking  the  lady 

was,  and  what  a  plain,  not  to  say  common,  dress  die  had,  all  the  articles 

of  which,  from  the  bonnet  down  to  the  boots,  she  described  and  estimated 

with  female  accuracy. 

Misa  Crawley  allowed  Brif^  to  prattle  on  without  interrupting  her  too 
much.  Ae  ahe  got  well,  ahe  waa  pining  for  society.  Ur.  Creamer,  her 
medical  man,  would  not  hear  of  her  returning  to  her  old  haunts  and  dissipa- 
tion in  London.  The  old  spinster  was  too  glad  to  find  any  companionuiip 
at  Brighton,  and  not  only  were  the  cards  acknowledged  the  very  next  day, 
but  Pitt  Crawly  was  graciously  invited  to  oome  and  aee  his  aunt.  Oc 
came,  bringing  with  )"'■"  Lady  Southdown  and  her  daughter.  The  dowagn 
did  not  aay  a  word  about  the  state  of  Mias  Crawley's  soul ;  but  talked 
with  much  discretion  about  the  weather :  about  the  war  and  the  downfall 
of  the  monster  Bonaparte :  and  above  all,  about  doctors,  quacks,  and  the 
particular  merits  of  Dr.  Podgers,  whom  she  then  patronised. 

During  their  interview  Pitt  Crawley  made  a  great  stroke,  and  one  whicb 
showed  that,  had  his  diplomatic  career  not  been  blighted  by  early  neglect, 
he  might  have  risen  to  a  h^h  rank  in  hia  profession.  When  the  Countess 
Jhmgis  of  Southdown  feU  foul  of  the  Condcan  upstart,  as  the  bahloa 
WB«  in  those  dsya,  and  showed  that  he  was  a  monster  stained  witli  ereiy 
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conceivable  crime,  a  coward  and  a  tyrant  not  fit  to  live,  one  whose  fall  was 
predicted,  Sec.,  Pitt  Crawley  suddeidy  took  up  the  cudgels  in  favour  of  the 
man  of  Destiny.  He  described  the  First  Consul  as  he  saw  him  at  Paris 
at  the  Peace  of  Amiens  ;  when  he,  Pitt  Crawley,  had  the  gratification  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  and  good  Mr.  Fox,  a  statesman 
whom,  however  much  he  might  differ  with  him,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
admire  fervently — a  statesman  who  had  always  had  the  highest  opinion 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  And  he  spoke  in  terms  of  the  strongest 
indignation  of  the  faithless  conduct  of  the  allies  towards  this  dethroned 
monarch,  who,  after  giving  himself  generously  up  to  their  mercy,  was 
consigned  to  an  ignoble  and  cruel  banishment,  while  a  bigotted  Popish 
rabble  was  tyrannising  over  France  in  his  stead. 

This  orthodox  horror  of  Bomish  superstition  saved  Pitt  Crawley  in  Lady 
Southdown's  opinion,  whilst  his  admiration  for  Fox  and  Napoleon  raised 
him  immeasurably  in  Miss  Crawley's  eyes.  Her  friendship  with  that 
defunct  British  statesman  was  mentioned  when  we  first  introduced  her  in 
this  history.  A  true  Whig,  Miss  Cmwley  had  been  in.  opposition  all 
through  the  war,  and  though,  to  be  sure,  the  downfall  of  the  Emperor  did 
not  very  much  agitate  the  old  lady,  or  his  ill-treatment  tend  to  shorten 
her  life  or  natural  rest,  yet  Pitt  spoke  to  her  heart  when  he  lauded  both 
her  idols ;  and  by  that  single  speech  made  immense  progress  in  her  favour^ 

*'  And  what  do  you  think,  my  dear  ?"  IMiss  Crawley  said  to  the  young 
lady,  for  whom  she  had  taken  a  liking  at  first  sight,  as  she  always  did  for 
pretty  and  modest  young  people ;  though  it  must  be  owned  her  affections 
cooled  as  rapidly  as  they  rose. 

Lady  Jane  blushed  very  much,  and  said  "that  she  did  not  understand 
politics,  which  she  left  to  wiser  heads  than  her's ;  but  though  Mamma  was, 
no  doubt,  correct,  Mr.  Crawley  had  spoken  beautifully."  And  when  the 
ladies  were  retiring  at  the  conclusion  of  their  visit.  Miss  Crawley  hoped 
**  Lady  Southdown  would  be  so  kind  as  to  send  her  Lady  Jane  sometimes,  if 
she  could  be  spared  to  come  down  and  console  a  poor  sick  lonely  old 
woman."  This  promise  was  graciously  accorded,  and  they  separated  upon 
great  terms  of  amity. 

"  Don't  let  Lady  Southdown  come  again,  Pitt,"  said  the  old  lady.  "  She 
is  stupid  and  pompous  like  all  your  mother's  family,  whom  I  never  could 
endure.  But  bring  that  nice  good-natured  little  Lady  Jane  as  often  as  ever 
you  please."  Pitt  promised  that  he  would  do  so.  He  did  not  tell  the 
tk)untess  of  Southdown  what  opinion  his  aunt  had  formed  of  her  Ladyship^ 
who,  on  the  contrary,  thought  that  she  had  made  a  most  delightful  and 
migestic  impression  on  Miss  Crawley. 

And  so,  nothing  loth  to  comfort,  a  sick  lady,  and  perhaps  not  sony  in 
her  heart  to  be  freed  now  and  again  from  the  dreary  spouting  of  the 
Heverend  Bartholomew  Lrons,  and  the  serious  toadies  who  gathered  round 
the  footstool  of  the  pompous  Countess,  her  mamma.  Lady  Jane  became  a 
pretty  constant  visitor  to  Miss  Crawley,  accompanied  her  in  her  drives,  and 
solaced  many  of  her  evenings.  She  was  so  naturally  good  and  soft,  that 
even  Firkin  was  not  jealous  of  her ;  and  the  gentle  Briggs  thought  her 
£iend  was  less  cruel  to  her^when  kind  Lady  Jane  was  by.  Towards  her 
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Ladyskip  Miae  Crawley's  manners  were  charming.  The  old  spinster  told  her 
a  thousand  anecdotes  about  her  youth,  talking  to  her  in  a  very  different 
strain  from  that  in  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  converse  with  the 
godless  little  Bebecca ;  for  there  was  that  in  Lady  Jane's  innocence  which 
rendered  light  talking  impertinence  before  her,  and  Miss  Crawley  was  too 
much  of  a  gentlewoman  to  offend  such  x)urity.  The  young  lady  herself 
had  never  received  kindness  except  frt)m  this  old  spinster,  and  her  brother 
and  father :  tod  she  repaid  Miss  Crawley's  enge4meni  hj  artless  sweetness 
and  friendship. 

In  the  autumn  evenings  (when  Eebecca  was  flaunting  at  Paris,  the 
gayest  among  the  gay  conquerors  there,  and  our  Amelia,  our  dear  wounded 
Amelia,  all !  where  was  she  ?)  Lady  Jane  would  be  sitting  in  Miss  Crawley's 
drawing-room  singing  sweetly  to  her,  in  the  twilight,  her  little  simple 
songs  and  hymns,  while  the  sun  was  setting  and  the  sea  was  roaring  on 
the  beach.  The  old  spinster  used  to  wake  up  when  these  ditties  ceased> 
Imd  ask  for  more.  As  for  Briggs,  and  the  quantity  of  tears  of  happiness 
whidi  she  now  shed  as  she  pretended  to  knit,  and  looked  out  at  the 
splendid  ocean  darkling  before  the  windows,  and  the  lamps  of  heaven 
beginning  more  brightly  to  shine — who,  I  say,  can  measure  the  happiness 
and  sensibility  of  Briggs  ? 

.  Pitt  meanwhile  in  the  dining-room,  with  a  pamphlet  of  the  Com  Laws 
or  a  Missionary  Begister  by  his  side,  took  that  land  of  recreation  which 
suits  romantic  and  unromantic  men  after  dinn^.  He  sipt  Madeira :  built 
castles  in  the  air :  thought  himself  a  fine  fellow :  felt  himself  much  more 
in  love  with  Jane  than  he  had  been  any  time  these  seven  years,  during 
which  their  liaison  had  lasted  without  the  ^ghtest  impatience  on  Pitt's 
part — ^and  slept  a  good  deal.  When  the  time  for  coffee  came,  Mr.  Bowls 
used  to  enter  in  a  noisy  manner,  and  summon  Squire  Pitt,  who  would  be 
found  in  the  dark  very  busy  with  his  pamphlet. 

"  I  wish,  my  love,  I  could  get  somebody  to  play  picquet  with  me," 
Miss  Crawley  said,  one  night,  when  this  functionary  made  his  appearance 
with  the  candles  and  the  coffee.  "Poor  Briggs  can  no  more  play  than  an 
owl,  she  is  so  stupid"  (the  spinster  always  took  an  opportunity  of  abusing 
Briggs  before  the  servants) ;  "  and  I  thmk  I  should  sleep  better  if  I  had 
my  game." 

At  this  Lady  Jane  blushed  to  the  tips  of  her  little  ears,  and  down  to  the 
ends  of  her  pretty  fingers ;  and  when  Mr.  Bowls  had  quitted  the  room, 
and  the  door  was  quite  shut,  she  said : 

*'  Miss  Crawley,  I  can  play  a  little.  I  used  to — ^to  play  a  little  with 
poor  dear  papa." 

*'  Come  and  kiss  me.  Come  and  kiss  me  this  instant,  you  dear  good 
little  soul,"  cried  Miss  Crawley  in  an  ecstacy ;  and  in  this  picturesque  and 
friendly  occupation  Mr.  Pitt  found  the  old  lady  and  the  young  one,  when 
he  came  up-stairs  with  his  pamphlet  in  his  hand.  How  she  did  blush  all 
the  evening,  that  poor  Lady  Jane  1 


It  mast  not  be  imagined  that  Mr.  Pitt  Crawley's  artifices  escaped  the 
tention  of  his  dear  relations  at  the  Bectoiy  at  Queen's  Crawley.    Hamp- 
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shire  and  Sussbx  lie  veiy  dose  together,  and  Mrs.  Bute  had  friends  in  the 
latter  county  who  took  care  to  inform  her  of  all,  and  a  great  deal  more 
than  all,  l^at  passed  at  Miss  Crawley's  house  at  il^righton.  Pitt  was  there 
more  and  more.  He  did  not  come  for  months  together  to  the  Hall,  whera 
his  abominable  old  father  abandoned  himself  oorapletdy  to  mm  and  water, 
and  the  odious  society  of  the  Horrocks  family.  Pitt's  sucoess  rendered^ 
the  Eector's  family  fuiioms,  and  Mrs.  Bute  regretted  more  (though,  shiei 
confessed  less)  than  ever  her  monstrous  fault  in  so  insulting  Miss  Briggs, 
and  in  being  so  haughty  and  parsimonious  to  Bowls  and  Firkin,  that' 
she  had  not  a  single  person  left  in  Miss  Crawley's  household  to  give  her 
information  of  what  took  jdace  there.  "  It  was  all  Bute's  eollar-bone,". 
she  persisted  in  saying ;  "  if  that  had  not  broke,  I  never  would  have  left 
her.  I  am  a  martyr  to  duty  and  to  your  odious  uuekrical  habit  of 
hunting,  Bute." 

*'  Hunting;  nonsense !  It  was  you  that  frightened  her,  Barbaora,"  the 
divine  interposed.  "  You  're  a  clever  woman,  but  you  've  got  a  devil  of  a 
temper ;  and  you  're  a  screw  with  your  money,  Barbara." 

'*  You  'd  have  been  screwed  in  gaol,  Bute,  if  I  had  not  kept  your 
money." 

"  I  know  I  would,  my  dear,"  said  the  Hector,  good-naturedly.  "  You 
art  a  clever  woman,  but  you  manage  too  well,  you  know.:"  and  the  pious 
man  consoled  himsc^  with  a  big  glass  of  port. 

''What  the  deuce  can  she  find  in  that  ^K)ony  of  a  Pitt  Crawley?"  hC' 
continued.  *'  The  fellow  has  not  pluck  enough  to  say  Bo  to  a  goose. 
I  remember  when  Sawdcm,  who  w  a  man  and  be  hanged  to  him,  used  to 
flog  him  round  the  stablies  as  if  he  was  a  whipping-top  :  and  Pitt  would  go 
howling  home  to  his  ma — ha,  ha !  Why,  either  of  my  boys  would  wap 
him  with  one  hand.  Jim  says  he's  remembered  at  Oxfonl  as  Miss  Crawley 
still — the  spooney." 

''  I  say,  Barbara,"  his  reverence  continued,  after  a  pause. 

"What!"  said  Barbara,  who  was  biting  her  nails,  and  drubbing  the 
table. 

<*I  say,  why  not  send  Jim  over  to  Brighton  to  see  if  he  can  do  any 
thing  with  the  old  lady.  He's  very  near  getting  his  degree,  you  know. 
He's  only  been  plucked  twice — so  was  I — ^but  he's  had  the  advantages  of 
Oxford  and  a  university  education.  He  knows  some  of  the  best  chaps 
there.  He  puUs  stroke  in  the  Boniface  boat.  He's  a  handsome  feller. 
D —  it,  ma'am,  let's  put  him  on  the  old  woman,  hey;  and  tell  him  to 
thrash  Pitt  if  he  says  any  think.     Ha,  ha,  ha ! " 

"Jim  might  go  down  and  see  her,  certainly,"  the  housewife  said; 
adding,  with  a  sigh,  "  K  we  could  but  get  one  of  the  girls  into  the  house ; 
but  she  could  never  endure  them,  because  they  are  not  pretty  1 "  Those 
unfortunate  and  well-educated  women  made  themselves  heard  from  the 
neighbouring  drawing-room,  where  they  were  thrumming  away,  with  hard 
fingers,  an  elaborate  music-piece  on  the  piano-forte,  as  their  mother  spoke ; 
and  indeed  they  were  at  music,  or  at  backboard,  or  at  geography,  or  at 
history,  the  whole  day  long.  But  what  avail  all  these  accomplishments,  in 
"Vanity  Fair,  to  girls  who  are  short,  poor,  plain,  and  have  a  bad  complexion.? 
IVIrs.  Bute  could  think  of  nobody  but  the  Curate  to  take  one  of  them  off. 
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her  hands ;  and  Jim  coming  in  from  the  stable  at  this  minute,  through 
the  parlour  window,  with  a  short  pipe  stuck  in  his  oil-skin  cap,  he  and  his 
father  fell  to  talking  about  odds  on  the  St.  Leger,  and  the  colloquy  between 
the  Eector  and  his  wife  ended. 

Mrs.  Bute  did  not  argue  much  good  to  the  cause  from  the  sending  of 
her  son  James  as  an  ambassador,  and  saw  him  depart  in  rather  a  despairing 
mood.  Nor  did  the  young  fellow  himself,  when  told  what  his  mission  was 
to  be,  expect  much  pleasure  or  benefit  from  it ;  but  he  was  consoled  by 
the  thought  that  possibly  the  old  lady  would  give  him  some  handsome 
remembrance  of  her,  which  would  pay  a  few  of  his  most  pressing  bUls  at 
the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  Oxiford  term,  and  so  took  his  place  by 
the  coach  from  Southampton,  and  was  safely  landed  atBrighton  on  the  same 
evening,  with  his  portmanteau,  his  favourite  buU-dog  Towzer,  and  an 
immense  basket  of  farm  and  gajrden  produce,  from  the  dear  Eectory  folks 
to  the  dear  Miss  Crawley.  Considering  it  was  too  late  to  disturb  the 
invalid  lady  on  the  first  night  of  his  arrival,  he  put  up  at  an  inn,  and 
did  not  wait  upon  Miss  Crawley  until  a  late  hour  m  the  noon  of  next  day. 

James  Crawley,  when  his  aunt  had  last  beheld  him,  was  a  gawky  lad,  at 
that  uncomfortable  age  when  the  voice  varies  between  an  unearthly  treble 
and  a  preternatural  base ;  when  the  face  not  uncommonly  blooms  out  with 
appearances  for  which  Bowland's  Kalydor  is  said  to  act  as  a  cure  ;  wh^n 
boys  are  seen  to  shave  furtively  with  their  sister's  scissors,  and  the  sight 
of  other  young  women  produces  intolerable  sensations  of  terror  in  them ; 
when  the  great  hands  and  ankles  protrude  a  long  way  from  garments  which 
have  grown  too  tight  for  them ;  when  their  presence  after  dmner  is  at  once 
frightfrQ  to  the  ladies,  who  are  whispering  in  the  twilight  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  inexpressibly  odious  to  the  gentlemen  over  the  mahogany,  who 
are  restrained  from  freedom  of  intercourse  and  delightful  interchange  of 
wit  by  the  presence  of  that  gawky  innocence ;  when,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  second  glass,  papas  say,  "  Jack,  my  boy,  go  out  and  see  if  the  evening 
holds  up,"  and  the  youth,  willing  to  be  free,  yet  hurt  at  not  being  yet  a 
man,  quits  the  incomplete  banquet.  James,  then  a  hobbadehoy,  was  no^r 
become  a  young  man,  having  had  the  benefits  of  a  imiversity  educationy 
and  acquired  the  inestimable  polish,  which  is  gained  by  living  in  a  fast  set 
at  a  small  college,  and  contracting  debts,  and  being  rusticated,  and  being 
plucked* 

He  was  a  handsome  lad,  however,  when  he  came  to  present  himself  to 
his  aunt  at  Brighton,  and  good  looks  were  always  a  title  to  the  fickle  old 
lady's  favour.  Nor  did^Eis  blushes  and  awkwardness  take  away  from  it : 
she  was  pleased  with  these  healthy  tokens  of  the  young  gentleman's 
ingenuousness. 

He  said  '^he  had  come  down  for  a  couple  of  days  to  see  a  man  of  his 
college,  and — ^and  to  pay  my  respects  to  you.  Ma'am,  and  my  father's  and 
mother's,  who  hope  you  are  well." 

Pitt  was  in  the  room  with  Miss  Crawley  when  the  lad  was  announced, 
and  locked  very  blank  when  his  name  Was  mentioned.  Tlie  old  lady  had 
plenty  of  humour,  and  enjoyed  her  correct  nephew's  perplexity.  She 
nsked  after  all  the  people  at  the  Rectoiy  with  great  interest ;  and  said  she 
was  thinking  of  paying  them  a  visit.     She  praised  the  lad  to  his  face,  and 
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said  he  was  well-grown  and  very  muck  improved,  and  that  it  was  a  pity 
his  sisters  had  not  some  of  his  good  looks ;  and  finding,  on  inquiry,  that 
he  had  taken  up  his  quarters  at  an  hotel,  would  not  hear  of  his  stopping 
there,  hut  hade  Mr.  Bowls  send  for  Mr.  James  Crawley's  things  instantly; 
"and  hark  ye.  Bowls,"  she  added,  with  great  gradousness,  "you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  pay  Mr.  James's  hill." 

She  flung  Pitt  a  look  of  arch  triumph,  which  caused  that  diplomatist 
almost  to  choke  with  enry.  Much  as  he  had  ingratiated  himself  with  his 
aunt,  she  had  never  yet  invited  him  to  stay  under  her  roof,  and  here  was 
a  young  whipper-snapper,  who  at  first  sight  was  made  welcome  there« 

"I  heg  your  pardon.  Sir,"  says  Bowls,  advancing  with  a  profound 
bow ;  "  what  otel.  Sir,  shall  Thomas  fetch  the  luggage  from  ?  " 

"O,  dam,"  said  young  James,  starting  up,  as  if  in  some  alarmi 
"  I  'U  go." 

«  What  I"  said  Miss  Crawley. 

"The  Tom  Cribb's  Arms,"  said  James,  blushing  deeply. 

Miss  Crawley  burst  out  laughing  at  this  title.  Mr.  Bowls  gave  one 
abrupt  guffaw,  as  a  confidential  servant  of  the  family,  but  choked  the  rest 
of  the  volley  ;  the  diplomatist  only  smiled. 

"  I — I  didn't  know  any  better,"  said  James,  looking  down.  **  I  've  never 
been  here  before;  it  was  the  coachman  told  me.  The  young  story* 
teller  I  The  fact  is,  that  on  the  Southampton  coach,  the  day  previous, 
James  Crawley  had  met  the  Tutbury  Pet,  who  was  coming  to  Brighton  to 
make  a  match  with  the  Bottingdean  Fibber ;  and  enchanted  by  the  Pet's 
conversation,  had  passed  the  evening  in  company  with  that  scientific  man 
and  his  friends,  at  the  inn  in  question* 

"  I — I  'd  best  go  and  settle  the  score,"  James  continued.  "  Couldn  't 
think  of  asking  you.  Ma'am,"  he  added,  generously. 

This  delicacy  made  his  aunt  laugh  the  more. 

"  Go  and  settle  the  bill.  Bowk,"  she  said,  with  a  wave  of  her  hand, 
•'  and  bring  it  to  me." 

Poor  lady,  she  did  not  know  what  she  had  done  I  "  There — there  *b  a 
little  dawff,"  said  James,  looking  frightfully  guilty.  "  I  'd  best  go  for  him. 
He  bites  footmen's  calves." 

AU  the  party  cried  out  with  laughing  at  this  description;  even  Briggs 
and  Lady  Jane,  who  was  sittiug  mute  daring  the  interview  between  Miss 
Crawley  and  her .  nephew  ;  and  Bowls,  without  a  word,  quitted  the  room. 

Still,  by  way  of  punishing  her  elder  nephew,  Miss  Crawley  persisted  in 
^iug  gracious  to  the  young  Oxonian.  Th^e  were  no  limits  to  her  kind- 
Bess  or  her  compliments  when  they  once  began.  She  told  Pitt  he  might 
come  to  dinner,  and  insisted  that  James  should  accompany  her  in  her  drive, 
and  paraded  him  solemnly  up  and  down  the  diff,  on  the  back  seat  of  the 
barouche.  During  all  this  excursion,  she  condescended  to  say  dvil  things 
to  him :  dhe  quoted  Italian  and  French  poetry  to  the  poor  bewildered 
lad,  and  persisted  that  he  was  a  fine  scholar,  and  was  perfectly  sure  he 
would  gain  a  gold  medal,  and  be  a  Senior  Wrangler. 

"Haw,  haw,"  laughed  James,  encouraged  by  these  compliments; 
**  Senior  Wrangler,  indeed;  that 's  at  the  other  shop." 

"  What  is  the  other  shop,  my  dear  child  ?"  said  the  lady. 
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^^  Senior  Wrangiers  at  Cambridge,  not  Oxford/'  said  the  sebokr,  with  « 
knowing  air ;  and  woqM  probably  hare  been  mcfte  confidential,  bot  that 
auddenfy  there  appeared  on  theeliff  in  a  tax-cart,  drawn  by  a  bang-up  pony, 
dressed  in  white  dannel  coats,  with  mother-of-pearl  buttons^  his  frxends 
the  Tntbory  Pet  and  the  Eottingdean  Fibber,  with  three  other  gentlemen 
of  their  acquaintance,  who  all  saluted  poor  James  there  in  the  carriage  a» 
he  sate.  Thifa  incideat  damped  the  ingenuous  youth's  spirits,  and  no  word 
of  yea  or  nay  could  he  be  indneed  to  utter  during  the  rest  of  the  driye. 

On  his  return  he  found  his  room  prepared,  azid  his  portmanteau  ready, 
and  m%ht  hsre  remarked  that  Mr.  Bowls's  countenance,  when  the  latter 
dandncted  him  to  his  apartment,  wore  a  look  of  granty,  wonder,  and 
compassion.  But  the  thought  of  Mr.  Bowls  did  not  enter  his  head.  He 
Wta  deploring  the  dreadftil  predicament  in  which  he  found  himself,  in  a 
house  full  of  old  women,  jabbering  French  and  Italian,  and  talking  poetry' 
to  him.  "  Eeglarly  up  a  tree,  by  jingo  1 "  exdaimed  the  modest  boy,  who 
could  not  face  the  gentlest  of  her  sex — not  even  Briggs — ^when  she  began 
to  talk  to  him ;  whereas,  put  him  at  IIQey  Lode,  and  he  could  out-slang 
the  boldest  bargeman. 

At  dinner,  James  appeared  choking  in  a  white  neckcloth,  and  had  the 
hoiKMir  of  handing  my  Lady  Jane  down  stairs,  while  Briggs  and  Mr. 
Grawley  followed  afterwards,  donducting  the  old  lady,  with  her  apparatus 
of  bundles,  and  shawls,  and  cushions.  Half  of  Briggs's  time  at  dinner 
was  spoit  in  superintending  the  inyalid's  comfort,  and  in  cutting  up 
ohicken  for  her  fat  spaniel.  James  did  not  talk  much,  but  he  made  a  point 
of  asking  all  the  ladies  to  diink  wine,  and  accepted  Mr.  Crawley's  dial* 
lenge,  and  consumed  the  greater  part  of  a  bottle  of  champagne  which  Mr. 
Bowls  wJBB'brdered- to  produce- in  Ins  honour.  The  ladies  haying  with- 
drawn, and  the  two  cousins  bdng  left  together,  Pitt,  the  ex-diplomatist,* 
became  yery  communicatiyeand  Mendly.  He  asked  after  James's  career 
af  oollege-^hat  his.  prospects  in  Itfe  wwe — ^hoped  heartily  he  would  get 
on ;  and,  in  a  word,  was  frank  and  amiable.  James's  tongue  xmloosed* 
wiit  the  P^rt,  and  he  iold  his  cousin  ^s  life;  his  prospects,  his  debts,  his 
troubles  at  the  little-go,  and  Jiis  rows  with  the  proctors,  filling  rapidly 
from  the  bottles  before  him,  and  flying  from  Port  to  Madeira  with  joyous 
aetiyity. 

'  "  The  chief  pleasure  which  my  aunt  has,"  said  Mr.  Crawley,  filling  his 
glass,  "  is  that  people  should  do  as  they  like  in  her  house.  This  is  Liberty 
Hall,  James,  and  you  can't  do  Miss  Crawley  a  greater  kindness  than  to  do 
as  you  please,  and  ask  for  what  you  will.  I  kiuyw  you  haye  all  sneered  at 
me  in  the  country  for  being  a  Tory.  Miss  Crawley  is  liberal  enough  to 
suit  any  fancy.  She  is  a  Republican  in  principle,  and  despises  eyeiything 
lyce  rank  or  title." 

Why  are  you  gomg  to  marry  an  Earl's  daughter  ?"  said  James^ 
My  dear  friend,  remember  it  is  not  poor  lidy  Jane's  fault  that  she  is 
weU  bom,"  Pitt  replied  with  a  eourtly  air.  "She  cannot  help  being -a 
lady.  Besides,  I  am  a  Tory,  you  know." 
:  "  O  M  for  that,"  said  Jim,  "  there 's  nothing  like  old  blood ;  no,  dammy, 
nothing  like  it.  I  'm  none  of  your  radicals.  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  a 
gentleman,  dammy*    See  the  chaps  in  a  boot-race  $  look  at  die  fellers  in  a 
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fight;  aye,  look  at  a  dawg  killing  rats, — ^wbich  is  it  wins?  the  good 
blooded  ones.  Gret  some  more  port.  Bowls,  old  boy,  whilst  I  buzz  this 
bottle  here.    What  was  I  a  saying?" 

"  I  think  you  were  speaking  of  dogs  killing  rats,"  Pitt  remarked  mildly» 
handing  his  cousin  the  decanter  to  buzz. 

"  Oling  rats  was  I  ?  Well,  Pitt,  are  you  a  sporting  man  ?  Do  you 
want  to  see  a  dawg  as  can  kill  a  rat  ?  K  you  do,  come  down  with  me  to 
Tom  Corduroy's,  in  Castle  Street  Mews,  and  I  '11  show  you  such  a  buU- 
terrier  as — " 

"Pooh!  gammon,"  cried  James,  bursting  out  laughing  at  his  own 
absurdity, — ''you  don't  care  about  a  dawg  or  a  rat;  it 'sail  nonsense. 
I'm  blest  if  I  think  you  know  the  difference  between  a  dog  and  a  duck." 

"  No ;  by  the  way,"  Pitt  continued  with  increased  blandness,  "  it  was 
about  blood  you  were  talking,  and  the  personal  advantages  which  people 
deriTC  from  patrician  birth.     Here 's  the  fresh  bottle." 

"  Blood's  the  wo]:d,"  said  James,  gulping  the  ruby  fluid  down.  "Nothing 
like  blood,  Sir,  in  bosses,  dawgs,  and  men.  Why  only  last  term,  just 
before  I  was  rusticated,  that  is,  I  mean  just  before  I  had  the  measles, 
ha,  ha, — there  was  me  and  Hingwood  of  Christchurch,  Bob  Bing- 
wood.  Lord  Cinqbar's  son,  having  our  beer  at  the  Bell  at  Blenheim,  when 
the  Banbury  bai'geman  offered  to  fight  either  of  us  for  a  bowl  of  punch. 
I  couldn't.  My  arm  was  in  a  sling ;  couldn't  even  take  the  drag  down, — 
a  brute  of  a  mare  of  mine  had  fell  with  me  only  two  days  before,  out  with 
the  Abingdon,  and  I  thought  my  arm  was  broke.  WeU,  Sir,  I  couldn't 
finish  him,  but  Bob  had  his  coat  off  at  once — ^he  stood  up  to  the  Banbury 
man  for  three  minutes,  and  polished  him  off  in  four  rounds  easy.  Gad, 
how  he  did  drop,  Sir,' and  what  was  it?    Blood,  Sir,  all  blood." 

"  You  don't  (kink,  James,"  the  ex-attach^  continued.  "  In  my  time, 
at  Oxford,  the  men  passed  round  the  bottle  a  little  quicker  than  you  young 
fellows  seem  to  do.' 

"  Come,  come,"  said  James,  putting  his  hand  to  his  nose  and  winking 
at  his  cousin  with  a  pair  of  vinous  eyes,  ''  no  jokes,  old  boy ;  no  trying  it 
on  on  me.  You  want  to  trot  me  out,  but  it 's  no  go.  In  vino  Veritas,  old 
boy.  Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo  virorum,  hay  ?  I  wish  my  aunt  would  send 
down  some  of  this  to  the  governor ;  it's  a  precious  good  tap." 

"  You  had  better  ask  her,"  Machiavel  continued,  "  or  make  the  best  of 
your  time  now.  What  says  the  bard,  *Nunc  vino  pellite  curas  Cras 
ingens  iterabimus  eequor,' "  and  the  Bacchanalian  quoting  the  above  with 
a  House  of  Commons  air,  tossed  off  nearly  a  thimblefdl  of  wine  with 
an  inwiense  flourish  of  his  glass. 

At  the  Bectory,  when  the  bottle  of  port  wine  was  opened  after  dinner,  the 
young  ladies  had  each  a  glass  from  a  bottle  of  currant  wine.  Mrs.  Bute 
took  one  glass  of  port,  honest  James  had  a  couple  commonly,  but  as  his 
father  grew  very  sulky  if  he  made  further  inroads  on  the  bottle,  the  good 
lad  generally  refrained  from  trying  for  more,  and  subsided  either  into  the 
currant  wine,  or  to  some  private  gin-and-water  in  the  stables,  which  he 
enjoyed  in  the  company  of  the  coachman  and  his  pipe.  At  Oxford,  the 
quantity  of  wine  was  unlimited,  but  the  quality  was  inferior  :  but  when 
quanti^  and  quality  united,  as  at  his  aunt's  house,  James  showed  that  he 
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could  appreciate  them  indeed;  and  hardly  needed  any  of  his  cousin's 
encouragement  in  draining  off  the  second  bottle  supplied  by  Mr.  Bowk. 

When  the  time  for  coffee  came,  however,  and  for  a  return  to  the  ladies,, 
of  whom  he  stood  in  awe,  the  young  gentleman's  agreeable  frankness  left 
him,  and  he  relapsed  into  his  usual  surly  timidity :  contenting  himself  by 
saying  yes  and  no,  by  scowling  at  Lady  Jane,,  and  by  upsetting  one  cup  of 
coffee  during  the  ey.ening. 

If  he  did  not  speak  he  yawned  in  a  pitiable  manner,  and  hifr  presence 
threw  a  damp  upon  the  modest  proceedings  of  the  evening,  for  Misa 
Crawley  and  Lady^  Jane  at  their  piquet,  and  Misff  Briggs  ai  her  work,  felt 
that  his  eyes-  were  wUdly  fixed  on  them,  and  were  uneasy  under  that 
maudlin  look. 

''  Ke  seems  a  veiy  silent,  awk.ward,.  bashful  kd,"  said  Miss  Crawly  to 
Mr.  Pitt. 

'*  He  is  more  commimicative  in  men's  society  than  with  kdies,"  Machia'^ 
vel  dryly  iseplied.:  perhaps  rather  disappointed  that  the  port  wine,  had  not 
made  Jim  speak  more. 

He  had  spent  the  early  part  o£  the  next  morning  in  writing  home  to 
hk  mother  a  most  flourishing:  account  of  hk  reception  by  Mke  Crawley.. 
But  ah  I  he  little  kiew  what  evik  the  day  was  bringing  for  him,  and  how 
short  hk  reign  of  favour  was  destined  to  be.  A  circumstance  which  Jim 
had  forgotten — a  trivkL  but  &tal  drcumstanco — ^had  taken  pkce  at  the 
Cribb's  Arms  on  the  night  before  he  had  come  to  hk  aunt's  house.  It 
was  no  other  than  thk— -Jim,  who  was  always  of  a  generous  disposition^ 
and  when  in  hk  oups  especially  hospitable,  had  in  the  course  of  the  night 
treated  the  Tuibury  champion  and  the  Boltingdean  man,  and  their  frknids^ 
twice  or  thrice  tb  ^  refipeshment  of  gin-and-water — ^so  that  no  less  than 
eighteen  glasses  of  that  fluid  at  eight-pence  per  glass  were  charged  in 
Mr.  James  Crawky's  bilL  It  was  not  the  amount  of  eight^nces,  but 
the  quantity  of  gin  which  told  fatally  against  poor  James's  character,  when, 
hk  aunt's  butkr,  Mr.  Bowk,  went  down  at  his  mistress's  request  to  pay 
the  young  gentleman's  bUl.  The  landlord,  fearing  lest  the  account  shimld 
be  refused  altogether,  swore  sokmnly  that  the  young  gent  had  consumed 
personally  every^ farthing's  worth  of  the  liquor:  and  Bowk  paid  the  bill 
finally,  and  showed  it  on  his  return  home  to  Mrs.  Firkin,  who  was 
shocked  at  the  frightfid  prodigality  of  gin ;  and  took  the  bill  to  Miss 
Briggs  as  accountant-general ;  who  thought  it  her  duty  to  mention  the 
circumstance  to  her  principal,  Misa  Crawley. 

Had  he  drunk  a  dozen  bottles  of  claret  the  old  spinster  could  have 
pardoned  him.  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan  drank  daret.  Gentlemen 
drank  ckret.  But  eighteen  glasses  of  gin  consumed  among  boxers  in  an 
ignoble  pot-house— it  was  an  odious  crime  and  not  to  be  pardoned  readily. 
Everything  went  against  the  lad:  he  came  home  perfumed  firom  the 
stables,  whither  he  had  been  tb  pay  his  dog  Towzer  a  vkit — and  whence 
he  was  going  to  take  hk  friend  out  for  an  airing,  when  he  met  Miss  Crawley 
and  her  wheezy  Blenheim  spaniel,  which  Towzer  would  have  eaten  up 
had  not  the  Blenheim  fled  squealing  to  the  protection  of  Mks  Briggft> 
while  the  atrodoua  master  of  the  bull-dog  stood  kughing  at  the  horrible 
perseaition.. 
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This  day  too  the  unlucky  boy's  modesty  liad  likewise  forsaken  Hm. 
He  was  lively  and  facetious  at  dinner.  During  the  repast  lie  levelled  one 
or  two  jokes  against  Pitt  Crawley  :  he  drank  as  much  wine  as  upon  the 
previous  day :  and  going  quite  unsuspiciously  to  the  drawing-room  began 
to  entertain  the  ladies  there  with  some  choice  Oxford  stories.  He  described 
the  different  pugilistic  qualities  of  Molyneux  and  Dutch  Sam,  offered 
playfully  to  give  Lady  Jane  the  odds  upon  the  Toidbiiiy  Pet  against  the 
Eottingdean  man,  or  take  them,  aa  her  Ladyship  rtmm  and  crowned  the 
pleasantry  by  proposing  to  back  himself  amiut  li»  Mwnin  Pitt  Crawley, 
either  with  or  without  the  gkwros^  "  And  mst '»  %  iur  offer,  my  buck/'  he 
said,  with  a  loud  laugh,  stepping  Pitt  oa  tike  dbLfnltilB^  '^  and  my  father 
told  me  to  make  it  too,  and  he  'U  go  halires  in  tii»  ht^  ha  ha ! "  So 
saying,  the  engaging  youth  nodded  knowingly  at  foer  M^  Briggs,  and 
pointed  his  thnnb  over  his  shoulder  at  Pitt  Csaidey  m  a  jocular  and 
exulting  aanaer. 

Pitt  was  not  plleaaed  altogether  perhaps»  but  aAiK  not  unhappy  in  the 
main.  Poor  Jink  had  his  Ittagh  out :  and  staggeii^di  across  ib.&  room  with 
his  aunt's  candle^  when  the  old  kdy  mowed  ta  retnro,.  and  ofaed  to  salute 
her  with  the  bknciest  tipsy  smilo^  and  ho  took  his  own  ]««re  and  went  up- 
stairs to  his  bednroom  perfeetly  aaidftfied  witik  himfteifc  and  with  a  pleased 
notion  that  his  aunt's  mouey  wonlil  be  left  to  him  in  preforence  to  his 
father  and  all  the-  iwH  oC  his  &b%. 

Once  up  in  tho  Mknom,.  one  wovU  havo  thmifllNl  he  conM  not  make 
matters  worse ;  anl  jaA  thi»  unhiel^Wf  fii.  ^bfr  ««»•  was  shining 
very  pleasantlgr  onk  oa  tte  aoa^  nd  Jm>^  a^kw^^f^  tia  lAe  windieiw  by  the 
romantic  appoannos-  oi  tto  oceaa  anl  Aft  lueavonBy  IdMnght  he  would 
farther  enjoy  tlma  vhjie  amoknur.  Nokodjy  woaitd  awril  tha  tobacco, 
he  thought,  if  Hut  eHn«w|J>y  opeaad  ttft  tokSov  aad  kq^l  hts.  head  and 
pipe  in  the  firedh  air.. .  This  he  diji  r  heA  hoiag  m  an  exrilod  ifote,  poor 
Jim  had  forgotten  that  his  door  was  open  al  tlai  lana^  a»  that  the  breeze 
blowing  inwards  and  a  fine  thorough  draft  being  established,  the  douds  of 
tobacco  were  carried  down-stairs,  and  arrived  with  quite  undiminished 
fragrance  to  Miss  Crawley  and  Miss  Briggs. 

That  pipe  of  tobacco  finished  the  busmess :  and  the  Bute-Crawleys 
never  knew  how  many  thousand  pounds  it  cost  them.  Firkin  rushed  down- 
stairs to  Bowls  who  was  reading  out  the  "  Fire  and  the  Frying  Pan  "  to 
his  aide-de-camp  in  a  loud  and  ghostly  voice.  The  dreadful  secret  was 
told  to  him  by  Firkin  with  so  frightened  a  look,  that  for  the  first  moment 
Mr.  Bowls  and  his  young  man  thought  that  ix>bbers  were  in  the  house ; 
the  legs  of  whom  had  probably  been  discovered  by  the  woman  under  Miss 
Crawley's  bed.  When  made  aware  of  the  fact  however — to  rush  np-stairs 
at  three  steps  at  a  time — ^to  enter  the  unconscious  James's  apartment, 
calling  out,  '*  Mr.  James,"  in  a  voice  stifled  with  alarm,  and  to  cry  "  For 
Gawd's  sake.  Sir,  stop  that  *wre  pipe,'^  was  the  work  of  a  minute  with 
Mr.  Bowls.  **  O,  Mr.  James,  what  'ave  you  done,"  he  said  in  a  voice  of 
the  deepest  pathos,  as  he  threw  the  implement  out  of  the  window.  "  What 
'ave  you  done.  Sir ;  Misses  can't  abide  *em." 

**  Missis  needn't  smoke,"  said  Jan>es  with  a  frantic  misplaced  laugh, 
and  thonght  the  whole  matter  an  excellent  joke.    But  his  feelings  were 
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veiy  different  in  the  morning,  when  Mr.  Bowls'a  joung  man,  who  operated 
HpoQ  Mr.  James'a  l^oots,  and  brought  him  hia  hot  water  to  ahatre  that 


beard  which  he  was  eo  anxiously  expecting,  handed  a  note  into  Mr,  Jamct 
in  bed,  in  the  handwriting  of  Misa  Briggs. 

"  Dear  Sir,"  it  said,  "  Miaa  Crawley  haa  paaaed  an  exceedingly  dis- 
turbed night,  owing  to  the  ahocking  manner  in  which  the  house  haa  been 
polluted  by  tobacco ;  Miss  Crawley  bids  me  say  she  regreta  that  ahe  is  too 
unwell  to  aee  you  before  you  go — and  above  all,  that  ahe  e^er  induced  you 
to  remove  from  the  ale-house,  where  ahe  is  sure  you  will  he  much  more 
comfortable  during  the  rest  of  your  stay  at  Brighton," 

And  herewith  honest  James'a  career  aa  a  candidate  for  hia  aunt's  favour 
ended.  He  had  in  fuct,  and  without  knowing  it,  done  what  he  menaced 
to  do.     He  had  fought  his  cousin  Pitt  with  the  glorea. 

AMiere  meanwhile  was  he  who  had  b^n  once  first  favourite  for  this  raoe 
for  money?     Beclcy  and  Rawdon,  as  we  have  seen,  were  come  together 
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after  Waterloo,  and  were  passing  tlie  winter  of  1815  at  Paris  in  gi^t 
splendour  and  gaiety.  Eebecca  was  a  good  economist,  and  the  price 
poor  Jos  Osborne  had  paid  for  her  two  horses  was  in  itself  sufficient  to 
keep  their  little  establishment  afloat  for  a  year,  at  the  least ;  there  was  no 
occasion  to  turn  into  money  "  my  pistols,  the  same  which  I  shot  Captain 
Marker,"  or  the  gold  dressing-case,  or  the  cloak  lined  with  sable.  Becky 
had  it  made  into  a  pelisse  for  herself,  in  which  she  rode  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  to  the  admiration  of  all :  and  you  should  have  seen  the  scene 
between  her  and  her  delighted  husband,  whom  she  rejoined  after  the  army 
had  entered  Cambray,  and  when  she  unsewed  herself,  and  let  out  of  her  dress 
all  those  watches,  knicknacks,  bank-notes,  checks,  and  valuables,  which 
she  had  secreted  in  the  wadding,  previous  to  her  meditated  flight  from 
Brussellsl  Tufto  was  charmed,  and  Eawdon  roared  with  delightful 
laughter,  and  swore  that  she  was  better  than  any  play  he  ever  saw,  by 
Jove.  And  the  way  in  which  she  jockied  Jos,  and  which  she  described 
with  infinite  fun,  carried  up  his  delight  to  a  pitch  of  quite  insane  enthu- 
siasm. He  believed  in  his  wife  as  much  as  the  French  soldiers  in 
Napoleon. 

Her  success  in  Paris  was  remarkable.  All  the  Trench  ladies  voted  her 
charming.  She  spoke  their  language  admirably.  She  adopted  at  once 
their  grace,  their  liveliness,  their  manner.  Her  husband  was  stupid  cer- 
tainly— all  English  are  stupid — and,  besides,  a  dull  husbaiid  at  Paris  is 
idways  a  point  in  a  lady's  favour.  He  was  the  heir  of  the  rich  and 
^jnntueUe  Miss  Crawley,  whose  house  had  been  open  to  so  many  of  the 
French  noblesse  during  the  emigration.  They  received  the  Colonel's  wife 
in  their  own  hotels — "  Why,"  wrote  a  great  lady  to  Miss  Crawley,  who  had 
bought  her  lace  and  trinkets  at  the  Duchess's  own  price,  and  given  her 
niany  a  dinner  during  the  pinching  times  after  the  Eevolution — "  Why 
does  not  our  dear  Miss  come  to  her  nephew  and  niece,  and  her  attached 
friends  in  Paris  ?  All  the  world  rt^oles  of  the  charming  Mistress  and  her 
eapi^ffle  beauty.  Yes,  we  see  in  her  the  grace,  the  charm,-  the  wit  of  our 
dear  friend  Miss  Crawley !  The  King  took  notice  of  her  yesterday  at  the 
Tuilleries,  and  we  are  all  jealous  of  the  attention  which  Monsieur  pays  her. 
If  you  could  have  seen  the  spite  of  a  certain  stupid  Miladi  Bareacres, 
(whose  eagle-beak  and  toque  and  feathers  may  be  seen  peering  over  the 
heads  of  all  assemblies)  when  Madame,  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  the 
august  daughter  and  companion  of  kings,  desired  especially  to  be  presented 
to  Mrs.  Crawley,  as  your  dear  daughter  andproid^ee,  and  thanked  her  in  the 
name  of  France,  for  all  your  benevolence  towards  our  unfortunates  during 
their  exile !  She  is  of  all  the  societies,  of  all  the  balls — of  the  balls — ^yes — of 
the  dances,  no ;  and  yet  how  interesting  and  pretty  this  fair  creature  looks 
surrotmded  by  the  homage  of  the  men,  and  so  soon  to  be  a  mothei' !  To  hear 
her  speak  of  you,  her  protectress,  her  mother,  would  bring  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  ogres.  How  she  loves  you !  how  we  all  love  our  admirable,  our  respect- 
4ible  Miss  Crawley !" 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  letter  of  the  Parisian  great  lady  did  not  by 
any  means  advance  Mrs.  Becky's  interest  with  her  admirable,  her  respect- 
able, relative.  On  the  contrary,  the  fury  of  the  old  spinster  was  beyond 
bounds,  when  she  found  what  was  Rebecca's  situation,  and  how  auda- 
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cionsly  she  had  made  use  of  Mbs  Orawley's  -  mane,  to  get  an  etUr^  into 
Parisian  society.  Too  much  shaken  in  mind  and  body  to  oompose  a  letter 
in  the  French  langaage  in  reply  to  that  of  her  correspondent,  she  dictated 
to  Bidggs  a  forious  answer  in  her  own  native  tongne,  repndiating  Mrs. 
Bawdon  Crawley  altogether,  and  warning  the  public  to  beware  of  her  as 
a  most  artful  and  dangerous  person.  But  as  Madame  the  ^Duchess  of 
X —  had  only  been  twenty  years  in  England,  ahe  did  not  understand  a 
single  word  of  the  language,  and  contented  herself  by  informing  Mrs. 
Bawdon  Crawly  at  their  next  meeting,  that  she  had  received  a  diarming 
letter  from  that  ck^  Mees,  and  that  it  was  full  of  benevolent  things  for 
Mrs.  Crawley,  who  began  seriously  to  have  hopes  that  the  spinster  would 
relent. 

Meanwhile,  she  was  the  gayest  and  most  admired  of  Englishwomen :  and 
had  a  little  European  congress  on  her  reception^night — Prussians  and  Cos- 
sacks, Spaniards  and  English — all  the  world  was  at  Paris  during  this  famous 
winter :  to  have  seen  the  stars  and  cordons  in  Bebecca's  humble  saloon 
would  have  made  all  Baker  Street  pale  with  envy.  Famous  warriors  rode 
by  her  carriage  in  the  Bois,  or  crowded  her  modest  little  box  at  the  Opera. 
lUwdon  was  in  the  highest  spirits.  There  were  no  duns  in  Pans  as  yet ; 
there  were  parties  every  day  at  Veiy's  or  Beauvilliers* ;  play  was  plentiful 
and  his  luck  good.  Tufto  perhaps  was  sulky.  Mrs.  Tufto  had  come 
over  to  Paris  at  her  own  invitation,  and  besides  this  eontrdempB^  there 
were  a  score  of  generals  now  round  Becky's  chair,  and  she  might  take  her 
choice  of  a  dozen  bouquets  when  she  went  to  the  play.  Lady  Bareacres 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  English  society,  stupid  and  irreproachable  females, 
writhed  with  anguish  at  the  success  of  the  little  upstart  Becky,  whose 
poisoned  jokes  quivered  and  rankled  in  their  chaste  breasts.  But  she  had 
all  the  men  on  her  side.  She  fought  the  women  with  indomitable  courage, 
and  they  could  not  talk  scandal  in  any  tongue  but  their  own. 

So  in  fitea,  pleasures,  and  prosperity,  the  winter  of  1815-16  passed 
away  with  Mrs.  Bawdon  Crawley,  who  accommodated  herself  to  polite  life 
as  if  her  ancestors  had  been  people  of  fashion  for  centuries  past — and 
who  from  her  wit,  talent,  and  energy,  indeed  merited  a  plaoe  of  honour 
in  Vanity  Fair.  In  the  early  spiing  of  1816,  Galignani's  Journal  con- 
tained the  following  annoimcemeiDt  in  an  interesting  comer  of  the  paper : 
*'  On  the  26th  of  March — the  Lady  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Crawley,  of  — 
Life  Guards  Green — of  a  son  and  heir." 

This  event  was  copied  into  the  London  papers,  out  of  which  Mass 
Briggs  read  the  statement  to  Miss  Crawley,  at  breakfast,  at  Brighton. 
The  intelligence,  expected  as  it  might  have  been,  caused  a  crisis  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Crawley  family.  The  spinster's  rage  rose  to  its  height, 
and  sending  instantly  for  Pitt,  her  nephew,  and  for  the  Lady  Southdown, 
from  Brunswick  Square,  she  requested  an  immediate  celebration  of  the 
marriage  which  had  been  so  long  pending  between  the  two ,  famiUes. 
And  she  announced  that  it  was  her  intention  to  allow  the  young  couple  a 
thousand  a  year  during  her  lifetime,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  bulk 
of  her  property  would  be  settled  upon  her  nephew  and  her  dear  nieoe. 
Lady  Jane  Crawley.      Waxy  came  down  to  ratify  the  deeds-"— Lord 
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Southdown  gave  away  his  sister — she  was  married  by  a  Bishop,  and  not 
by  the  Bev.  Bartholomew  Irons — to  the  disappointment  of  the  irregular 
prelate. 

When  they  were  married — ^Pitt  would  have  liked  to  take  a  hymeneal  tour 
with  his  bride,  as  became  people  of  their  condition.  But  the  affection  of 
the  old  lady  towards  Lady  Jane  had  grown  so  strong,  that  she  fairly 
owned  she  could  not  part  wi&  her  favourite.  Pitt  and  his  wife  came 
therefore,  and  lived  with  Miss  Crawley ;  and  (greatly  to  the  annoyance  of 
poor  Pitt,  who  conceived  himself  a  most  iiguied  character — ^being  subject 
to  the  humours  of  his  aunt  on  one  side  and  of  his  mother-in-law  on  the 
other,)  Lady  Southdown,  from  her  neighbouring  house,  reigned  over  the 
whole  family — Pitt,  Lady  Jaue,  Miss  Crawley,  Briggs,  Bowk,  I'irkin,  and 
alL  She  pitilessly  dosed  them  with  her  «traets  and  her  medicine :  she 
dismissed  Ojeeamer,  she  installed  Eodgers,and  soon  stripped  Miss  Crawley 
of  even  the  semblance  of  authority.  The  poor  soul  grew  so  timid  that 
.she  actually  left  off  bullying  Briggs  any  more,  and  dung  to  her  niece, 
more 'fond  and  more  terrified  ^every  day.  Peace  to  thee,  kind  and  selfish, 
vain  and  .generous  old  heathen ! — ^We  shall  see  tthee  no  more.  Let  us 
hope  that  Lady  Jane  supported  her  kindly,  and  led  har  with  gentle  hand 
out  of  the  busy  struggle  of  Vanity  Fair. 


CHAPTER  XXXIY. 

WIDOW  AND   MOTHEK, 

;n|M|;^^^.  H£  news  of  the  great  fight  of 

^^^™*^  auatre    Bras    and    Waterioo 

^  reached  England  at  the  same 

(time.     The  Gazette  first  pub- 
lished the  result  of  the  two 
battles ;  at  which  gloiious  in- 
telligence all  EnKland  thrilled 
with  trinmph  and  fear.     Par- 
ticulars   then    followed;    and 
after  the  announcement  of  the 
victories  came  the  list  of -the 
wounded  and  the  slain.     "Who 
can  tell  the  dread  with  which 
that  catalogue  was  opened  and 
read !     Fancy,  at  every  village 
and  homestead  almost  through 
the  three  kingdoms,  the  great 
news  coming  of  the  battles  of 
Flanders,  and  the  feelings  of  exultation  and  gratitude,  bereavement  and 
sickening   dismay,    when  the  lists  of  the  regimental  losses   were   gone 
through,   and   it  became  known  whether  the  dear  friend  and  relative 
had  escaped  or  had  fallen.     Anybody  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
looking  back  to  a  tile  of  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  must,  even  now, 
feel  at  second-hand  this  breathless  pause  of  erpeetation.     The  list  of 
casualties  are  carried  on  from  day  to  day ;  you  stop  in  the  midst  as  in  a 
story  which  is  to  be  continued  in  our  next.    Think  what  the  feelings  must 
have  been  as  those  papers  followed  each  other  fresh  from  the  press ;  and  if 
such  an  interest  could  he  felt  in  our  country,  and  about  a  battle  where  but 
twenty  thousand  of  our  people  were  engaged,  think  of  the  condition  of 
Europe  for  twenty  years  before,  where  people  were  lighting,  not  by  thou- 
sands, hut  by  millions ;  each  one  of  whom  as  he  struck  his  enemy  wounded 
horribly  some  other  innocent  heart  far  away. 

The  news  which  that  famous  Gazette  brought  to  the  Osbomes  gave  a 
dreadful  ahockto  the  family  and  its  chief.  The  girls  indulged  unrestrained 
in  their  grief.  The  gloom-stricken  old  father  was  still  more  borne  down 
by  his  fate  and  sorrow.  He  strove  to  think  that  a  judgment  was  on  the 
boy  for  his  disobedience.  He  dared  not  own  that  the  severity  of  the 
sentence  frightened  him,  and  that  its  fulfilment  had  come  too  soon  upon 
his  curses.  Sometimes  a  shuddering  terror  struck  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
the  author  of  the  doom  which  he  had  called  down  on  his  son.     There  was 
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chance  before  of  reconciliation.  The  boy's  wife  might  have  died ;  or  he 
might  have  come  back  and  said.  Father  I  have  sinned.  But  there  was  no 
hope  now.  He  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf  impassable,  haunting 
his  parent  with  sad  eyes.  He  remembered  them  once  before  so  in  a  fever, 
when  every  one  thought  the  lad  was  dying,  and  he  lay  on  his  bed  speech- 
less, and  gazing  with  a  dreadful  gloom.  Good  God !  how  the  father  dung 
to  the  doctor  then ;  and  with  what  a  sickening  anxiety  he  followed  him : 
what  a  weight  of  grief  was  off  his  mind  when,  after  the  cnsia  of  the  fever, 
the  lad  recovered,  and  looked  at  his  father  once  more  with  eyes  that  recog- 
nized him.  But  now  there  was  no  help  or  cure,  or  chance  of  reconcile- 
ment :  above  all,  there  were  no  humble  words  to  soothe  vanity  outraged 
and  furious,  or  bring  to  its  natural  flow  the  poisoned,  angry  blood.  And 
it  is  hard  to  say  which  pang  it  was  tore  the  proud  father's  heart  most 
keenly — ^that  his  son  should  have  gone  out  of  the  reach  of  his  for^ve- 
ness,  or  that  the  apology  which  his  own  pride  expected  should  have 
escaped  him. 

Whatever  his  sensations  might  have  been,  however,  the  stem  old  man 
would  have  no  confidant.  He  never  mentioned  his  son's  name  to  his 
daughters ;  but  ordered  the  elder  to  plaoe  all  the  females  of  the  establish- 
ment in  mourning ;  and  desired  that  the  male  servants  should  be  similarly 
attired  in  deep  black.  All  parties  and  entertainments,  of  course,  were  to 
be  put  off.  No  communications  were  made  to  his  future  son-in-law,  whose 
marriage-day  had  been  fixed;  but  there  was  enough  in  Mr.  Osborne's 
appearance  to  prevent  Mr.  Bullock  from  making  any  inquiries,  or  in  any 
way  pressing  forward  that  ceremony.  He  and  the  ladies  whispered  about 
it  under  their  voices  in  the  drawing-room  sometimes,  whither  the  father 
never  came.  He  renuiined  constantly  in  his  own  study ;  the  whole  front 
part  of  the  house  being  closed  until  some  time  after  the  completion  of  the 
general  mourning. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  18th  of  June,  Mr.  Osborne's  acquaintance. 
Sir  William  Dobbin,  called  at  Mr.  Osborne's  house  in  Hussell  Square,  with 
a  very  pale  and  agitated  face,  and  insisted  upon  seeing  that  gentleman. 
Ushered  into  his  room,  and  after  a  few  words,  which  neither  the  speaker 
nor  the  host  understood,  the  former  produced  from  an  indosure  a  letter 
sealed  with  a  large  red  seal.  "  My  son,  Major  Dobbin,"  the  Alderman 
said,  with  some  hesitation,  "  dispatched  me  a  letter  by  an  officer  of  the 
— ^th,  who  arrived  in  town  to-day.  My  son's  letter  contains  one  for  you, 
Osborne."  The  Alderman  placed  the  letter  on  the  table,  and  Osborne 
atared  at  him  for  a  moment  or  two  in  silence.  His  looks  frightened  the 
ambassador,  who,  after  looking  guiltily  for  a  litUe  time  at  the  grief-stricken 
man,  hurried  away  without  a  farther  word. 

The  letter  was  in  George's  well-known  bold  hand-writing.  It  was  that 
one  which  he  had  written  before  day-break  on  the  16th  of  June,  and  just 
before  he  took  leave  of  Amelia.  The  great  red  seal  was  emblazoned  with 
the  sham  coat  of  arms  which  Osborne  had  assumed  from  the  Peerage,  with 
"  Pax  in  bello  "  for  a  motto ;  that  of  the  ducal  house  with  which  the  vain 
old  man  tried  to  fancy  himself  connected.  The  hand  that  signed  it  would 
never  hold  pen  or  sword  more.  The  very  seal  that  sealed  it  had  been 
robbed  from  George's  dead  body  as  it  lay  on  the  field  of  battle.    The 
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father  knew  notbing  of  this,  but  sat  and  looked  st  the  letter  in  'terrified 
vacancy.    He  almost  fell  when  he  went  to  open  it. 

Have  yon  ever  had  a  difference  with  a  dear  friend  P  How  his  letters, 
written  in  the  period  of  love  and  ooniidence,  sicken  and  rebuke  you! 
What  a  dreary  monming  it  is  to  dwell  upon  those  vehement  protests  of 
dead  affection !  What  lying  epitaphs  they  make  'Over  the  corpse  of  love ! 
What  dark,  crnel  comments  npon  life  and  Ymities !  Most  of  ns  hove 
got  or  written  drawers  full  of  them.  They  are  dosetnakeletons  which  we 
keep  and  shun.    Osborne  trembled  long,  before  the  letter  from  Ins  dead  son. 

The  poor  bc^'s  letter  did  not  say  much.  He  had  been  too  .proud  to 
acknowledge  the  tenderness  which  his  heart  felt.  He  only  eaid,  that  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  battle,  he  wished  to  bid  his  father  ferewell,  and  solemnly 
to  implore  his  good  offices  for  the  wife — ^it  might  be  for  the  oliild — ^whom 
he  leit  behind  him.  He  owned  with  contrition  that  his  irregolarities  and 
extravaganee  had  already  wasted  a  large  part  of  Ms  mother's  little  foitone. 
He  thanked  his  father  for  his  former  generous  conduct ;  and  he  promised 
him,  that  if  he  fell  on  the  field  or  survived  it,  he  would  act  in  a  numner 
worthy  of  the  name  of  George  Osborne. 

His  English  habit,  pride,- awkwardness  perhaps,  had  prevented  him 
from  saying  more.  His  father  could  not  see  the  kiss  George  had  placed  on 
the  supencription  of  his  letter.  Mr.  Osborne  drq)ped  it  with  the  bitterest, 
deadliest  pang  of  balked  affection  and  revenge.  His  son  was  still  beloved 
and  unforgiven. 

About  two  montits  afterwards  however,  as  €he  young  ladies  of  the 
femily  went  to  church  with  their  father,  they  remarked  how  he  took  a 
different  seat  from  that  which  he  usually  occupied  when  he  diose  to 
attend  divine  worship ;  and  that  from  his  cushion  opposite,  he  looked  up 
at  the  wall  over  their  heads.  This  caused  the  young  women  I&ewise 
to  gaze  in  the  direction  towards  which  the  father's  gloomy  eyes  pointed : 
and  they  saw  an  elaborate  monument  upon  the  wall,  where  Britannia  was 
represented  weeping  over  an  urn,  and  a  broken  sword,  and  a  oouchaht 
Hon,  indicated  that  the  piece  of  sculpture  had  been  erected  in  honour  of  a 
deceased  warrior.  The  sculptors  of  those  days  had  stocks  of  such  funereal 
emblems  in  hand ;  as  you  may  see  dtill  on  the  walls  of  9t.  Patd's,  wMdi 
are  covered  with  hundreds  of  these  braggart  heathen  allegories.  There 
was  a  constant  demand  fbr  them  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the 
present  century. 

Under  the  memorial  in  question  were  emblazoned  the  well  known  and 
pompous  Osborne  arms ;  and  the  inscription  ^aid,  that  the  monument  was 
**  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  George  Osborne,  Junior,  Esq.,  late  a  Captain 
in  his  Majesty's  — th  regiment  of  foot,  who  fdl  on  the  18th  df  June,  1815, 
aged  28  years,  while  fighting  for  his  king  and  countiy  in  the  glorious 
victory  of  Waterloo.    J)ulce  et  decorum  mt  jsro  pahidmori*^ 

The  sight  of  that  stone  agitated  the  nerves  loif  the  sist^s  so  much,  that 
Miss  Mana  was  compelled  to  learve  the  church.  The  congregation  made 
way  respectfully  for  those  sobbing  girls  clothed  in  deep  black,  and  pitied 
the  stem  old  father  seated  opposite  the  memorial  of  the  dead  soldier. 
'"Will  he  forgive  Mrs.  George P  *'  the  girls  said  to  themselves  as  soon  as 
*their  ebullition  of  grief  was  over.    Much  conversation  passed  too  among 
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the  aoquainta&oes  of  the  Osbarne  family,  who  knew  of  the  mptnre  between 
the  son  and  father  caased  by  the  former's  marriage,  as  to  liie  chance  of  a 
reconciliation  with  the  young  widow.  There  were  bets  among  the 
gentlemen  both  about  Bossell  Square  and  in  the  City. 

If  the  sisters  had  any  anxiety  regarding  the  possible  recognition  of 
Amelia  as  a  daughter  of  the  £Eunily,  it  was  increased  presently,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  autunm,  by  their  Other's  announcement  that  he  was  going 
abroad.  He  did  not  say  whither,  but  they  knew  at  once  that  his  steps 
would  be  turned  towards  Belgium,  and  were  aware  that  Gorge's  widow 
was  still  in  Brussels.  They  had  pretty  accurate  news  indeed  of  poor 
Amelia  from  Lady  Dobbin  and  her  daughters.  Our  honest  Captain  had 
been  promoted  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  second  Major  of  the 
regiment  on  the  field;  and  the  brave  O'Dowd,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  greatly  here  as  upon  all  occasions  where  he  had  a  chance  to  show 
his  coolness  and  valour,  was  a  Colonel  and  Companion  of  the  Bath. 

Very  many  of  the  brave  — ^th,  who  had  suffered  severely  upon  both  days 
of  action,  were  still  at  Brussels  in  the  autumn,  recovering  of  their  woun^. 
The  city  was  a  vast  military  hospital  for  months  after  the  great  battles ; 
and  as  men  and  officers  began  to  rally  froiq  their  hurts,  the  gardens  and 
places  of  public  resort  swarmed  with  maimed  waniors  old  and  young, 
who,  just  rescued  out  of  death,  fell  to  gambling,  and  gaiety,  and  love- 
making,  as. people  of  Vanity  Fair  will  do.  Mr.  Osborne  found  out  some 
of  the  — ^th  easily.  He  knew  their  uniform  quite  well,  and  had  been 
used  to  follow  aU  the  promotions  and  exchanges  in  the  regiment,  and 
loved  to  talk  about  it  and  its  officers  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  number. 
On  the  day-aSber  his  arrival  at  Brussels,  and  as  he  issued  from  his  hotel, 
which  faced  the  park,  he  saw  a  soldier  in  the  well-known  facings,  reposing 
on  a  stone-bench  hi  the  garden,  and  went  and  sate  down  trembling  by  the 
wounded  convalescent  man. 

*^  Were  you  in  Captain  Osborne's  company  ?  "  he  said,  and  added,  after 
a  pause,  "  he  was  my  son.  Sir." 

The  man  was  not  of  the  Captain's  company,  but  he  lifted  up  his 
unwounded  arm  and  touched  his  cap  sadly  and  reapectfolly  to  the  haggard 
broken-spirited  gentleman  who  questioned  him.  '*  The  whole  army  didn't 
contain  a  -finer  or  a  better  officer,"  the  soldier  said.  "  The  sergeant  of 
the  Cqstain's  company  (Captain  Baymond  had  it  now),  was  in  town 
though,  and  was  just  well  of  a  shot  in  the  shoulder.  His  honour  might 
see  him  if  he  liked,  who  could  tell  him  anything  he  wanted  to  know  about 
— about  the  — ^'s  actions.  But  his  honour  had  seen  Major  Dobbin  no 
doubt,  the  brave  Captain's  great  friend;  and  Mrs.  Osborne,  who  was 
here  too,  and  had  been  very  bad,  he  heard  everybody  say.  They  say  she 
was  out  of  her  mind  like  for  six  weeks  or  more.  But  your  honour  Imows 
all  about  Hui — ^ond  asking  your  pardon  "-—the  man  added. 

Osborne  put  a  guinea  into  the  soldier's  hand,:and  told  him  he  should 
have  another  if  he  would  bring  the  sergeant  to  the  Hotel  du  Pare ;  a 
promise  whiA  very  soon  brought  the  desired  officer  to  Mr.  Osborne's 
presence.  And  the  first  soldier  went  away ;  and  after  tdling  a  comrade 
or  two  how  Captain  Osborne's  father  was  arrived,  and  what  a  free-handed 
generous  gentleman  he  was,  they  went  and  made  good  cheer  with  drink 
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and  feasting,  as  long  as  the  guineas  lasted  wUch  had  come  from  the  proud 
purse  of  the  mourning  old  father. 

In  the  Serjeant's  company,  who  was  also  just  convalescent,  Osborne 
made  the  journey  of  Waterloo  and  Quatre  Bras,  a  journey  whidi 
thousands  of  his  countiymen  were  then  taking.  He  took  the  Sergeant 
with  him  in  his  carriage,  and  went  through  both  fields  under  his  guidance. 
He  saw  the  point  of  the  road  where  the  regiment  marched  into  action 
on  the  16th,  and  the  slope  down  which  they  drove  the  French  cavalry 
who  were  pressing  on  the  retreating  Belgians.  There  was  the  spot  where 
the  noble  Captain  cut  down  the  French  officer  who  was  grappling  with  the 
young  Ensign  for  the  colours,  the  Colour-Sergeants  having  been  shot 
down.  Along  this  road  they  retreated  on  the  next  day,,  and  here  was  the 
bank  at  which  the  regiment  bivouacked  under  the  rain  of  the  night  of  the 
seventeenth.  Further  on  was  the  position  which  they  took  and  hdd  during 
the  day,  forming  time  after  time  to  receive  the  charge  of  the  enemy's 
horsemen,  and  lying  down  under  shelter  of  the  bank  from  the  furious 
French  cannonade.  And  it  was  at  this  declivity  when  at  evening  the 
whole  English  line  received  the  order  to  advance,  as  the  enemy  fell  back 
after  his  last  charge,  that  the  Captain  hurraying  and  rushing  down  the 
hill  waving  his  sword,  received  a  shot  and  fell  dead.  "  It  was  Major  Dobbin 
who  took  back  the  Captain's  body  to  Brussels,"  the  Sergeant  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  "  and  had  him  buried,  as  your  Honour  knows."  The  peasants 
and  relic-hunters  about  the  place  were  screaming  round  the  pair,  as  the 
soldier  told  his  story,  offering  for  sale  all  sorts  of  mementoes  of  the  fight, 
crosses,  and  epaulets,  and  shattered  cuirasses,  and  eagles. 

Osborne  gave  a  sumptuous  reward  to  the  Sergeant  when  he  parted  with 
him,  after  having  visited  the  scenes  of  his  son's  last  exploits.  His  burial 
place  he  had  akeady  seen.  Indeed  he  had  driven  thither  immediately 
after  his  arrival  at  Brussels.  George's  body  lay  in  the  pretty  burial- 
ground  of  Lacken,  near  the  city ;  in  which  place,  having  once  visited  it  on 
a  party  of  pleasure,  he  had  lightly  expressed  a  wish  to  have  his  grave 
made.  And  there  the  young  officer  was  laid  by  his  friend,  in  the  uncon- 
secrated  comer  of  the  garden,  separated  by  a  little  hedge  from  the  temples 
and  towns  and  plantations  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  under  which  the  Boman 
Catholic  dead  repose.  It  seemed  a  humiliation  to  old  Osborne  to  think 
that  his  son,  an  English  gentleman,  a  Captain  in  the  famous  British  army, 
should  not  be  found  worthy  to  lie  in  ground  where  mere  foreigners  were 
buried.  Which  of  us  is  there  can  tell  how  much  vanity  lurks  in  our 
warmest  regard  for  others,  and  how  selfish  our  love  is  ?  Old  Osborne 
did  not  speculate  much  upon  the  mingled  nature  of  his  feelings,  and  how 
his  instinct  and  selfishness  were  combating  together.  He  firady  believed 
that  everything  he  did  was  right,  that  he  ought  on  all  occasions  to  have 
his  own  way — and  like  the  sting  of  a  wasp  or  serpent  his  hatred  rushed 
out  armed  and  poisonous  against  anything  like  opposition.  He  was 
proud  of  his  hatred  as  of  everything  else.  Always  to  be  right,  always  to 
trample  forward,  and  never  to  doubt,  are  not  these  the  great  qualities  with 
which  duUness  takes  the  lead  in  the  world? 

As  after  the  drive  to  Waterloo,  Mr.  Osborne's  carriage  was  nearing  the 
gates  of  the  city  at  sunset,  they  met  another  open  barouche,  in  which 
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were  a  ooaple  of  ladies  and  a  gentleman,  and  by  the  side  of  which  an 
officer  was  riding.  Osborne  gave  a  start  back,  and  the  Sergeant,  seated 
with  him  cast  a  look  of  surprise  at  his  neighbour,  as  he  touched  his  cap 
to  the  officer,  who  mechanically  returned  his  salute.  It  was  Amelia,  with 
the  lame  young  Ensign  by  her  side,  and  opposite  to  her  her  faithful  friend 
Mrs.  O'Dowd.  It  was  Amelia,  but  how  changed  from  the  fresh  and 
comely  girl  Osborne  knew.  Her  face  was  white  and  thin.  Her  pretty 
brown  hair  was  parted  under  a  widow's  cap — ^the  poor  child.  Her  eyes 
were  fixed,  and  looking  nowhere.  They  stared  blank  in  the  face  of 
Osborne,  as  the  carriages  crossed  each  other,  but  she  did  not  know  him ; 
nor  did  he  recognise  her,  until  looking  up,  he  saw  Dobbin  riding  by  her, 
and  then  he  knew  who  it  was.  He  hated  her.  He  did  not  know  how 
much  until  he  saw  her  there.  When  her  carriage  had  passed  on,  he 
turned  and  stared  at  the  Sergeant,  with  a  curse  and  defiance  in  his  eye, 
cast  at  his  companion,  who  could  not  help  looking  at  him — as  much 
as  to  say.  "  How  dare  you  look  at  me  ?  Damn  you :  I  do  hate  her. 
It  is  she  who  has  tumbled  my  hopes  and  all  my  pride  down."  "  Tell 
the  scoundrel  to  drive  on  quick,"  he  shouted  with  an  oath,  to  the  lackey 
on  the  box.  A  minute  afterwards,  a  horse  came  clattering  over  the  pave- 
ment behind  Osborne's  carriage,  aud  Dobbin  rode  up.  His  thoughts  had 
been  elsewhere  as  the  carriages  passed  each  other,  and  it  was  not  until  he 
had  ridden  some  paces  forward  that  he  remembered  it  was  .Osborne  who 
had  just  passed  him.  Then  he  turned  to  examine  if  the  sight  of  her 
father-in-law  had  made  any  impression  on  Amelia,  but  the  poor  girl  did 
not  know  who  had  passed.  Then  William,  who  daily  used  to  accompany 
her  in  his  drives,  taking  out  his  watch,  made  some  excuse  about  an 
engagement  which  he  suddenly  recollected,  and  so  rode  oif.  She  did  not 
remark  that  either:  but  sate  looking  before  her,  over  the  homely  landscape 
towards  the  woods  in  the  distance,  by  which  George  marched  away. 

"  Mr.  Osborne,  Mr.  Osborne ! "  cried  Dobbin,  as  he  rode  up  and  held 
out  his  hand.  Osborne  made  no  motion  to  take  it,  but  shouted  out  once 
more  and  with  another  curse  to  his  servant  to  drive  on. 

Dobbin  laid  his  hand  on  the  carriage  side.  *'  I  will  see  you,  Sir,"  he 
said.     '*  I  have  a  message  for  you." 

"  From  that  woman  ?  "  said  Osborne,  fiercely. 

"  No,"  repHed  the  other,  "  from  your  son ; "  at  which  Osborne  fell  back 
into  the  comer  of  his  carriage,  and  Dobbin  allowing  it  to  pass  on,  rode 
dose  behind  it,  and  so  through  the  town  until  they  reached  Mr.  Osborne's 
hotel,  and  without  a  word.  There  he  followed  Osborne  up  to  his  apart- 
ments. .  George  had  often  been  in  the  rooms ;  they  were  the  lodgings 
which  the  Crawleys  had  occupied  during  their  stay  in  Brussels. 

"  Fray,  have  you  any  commands  for  me.  Captain  Dobbin,  or,  I  beg 
your  pardon,  I  should  say  Major  Dobbin,  since  better  men  than  you  are 
dead,  and  you  step  into  their  shoes,"  said  Mr.  Osborne,  in  that  sarcastic 
tone  which  he  sometimes  was  pleased  to  assume. 

"  Better  men  are  dead,"  Dobbin  replied.  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
about  one." 

<<  Make  it  short,  Sir,"  said  the  other  with  an  oath,  scowling  at  his 
visitor. 
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''I  am  here  as  his  elosest  firiend,"  thft  Major  vesumed,  "and  tkar 
executor  of  his  will.  He  made  it  before  we  went  into  actbn.  Are  jott 
awaxe  how  small  his  means  are,  and  of  &e  straitened  circiuDstaaees  of 
his  widow  P  '* 

"I  don't  know  hi»  widow,  Sir/'  Osborne  said.  "Let  her  go  back  to 
her  fftther."  But  the  genthniaa  wfaoms  he  addvesaad  was  detormiiied  to 
remam  in  good  teoiper^  and  went  on  wiblunit  heeding  the  intemqstion. 

'^Do  yon  know.  Sir,  Mrr.  Osborne's  condition?  Her  life  and  her 
remon  abnost  have  been  shaken  by  the  blow  which  has  fallen  on  her.  It 
is  veiy  doubtftil  whether  she  will  rally.  There  is  a  diance  left  fox  her 
however,  and  it  is  about  this  I  came  to  speak  to  you.  She  will  be  a 
mother  soon.  Will  you  visit  the  parent's  offence  upon  the  chiM's  head? 
or  will  you  forgive  the  child  for  poor  George's  sake  ?  " 

Osborne  broke  out  into  a  rhapsody  of  self-praise  and  imprecations.  By 
the-  first,  excusing  himsdf  to  his  own  conscience  for  his  conduct ;  by  the 
second,  exaggerating  the  undutifulneaa  of  George.  No  father  in  all 
En^and  coidd  have  behffred  mow  generously  to  a  son,  who  had  rebelled 
against  him  wickedly;  He  had  died  wiithout  eveft  so  much,  as  oonfossing 
he  was  wrong.  Let  him  take  the  oonsequenees  of  his  undutifulness  and 
folly.  Aft  fm  hknsel^  Mr.  Osborne,  he  was-  a  man  of  his  word.  He 
had  sworn  never  to  speak  to  that  woman  or  to  reoogniBe  her  as  his  son's 
wife.  ^  And  that 's  what  you  may  tell  her,"  he  conduded  with  an  oath ; 
'^and  that 's  what  I  wiU  stick  to  to  the  last  day  of  my  life." 

There  was  no  hope  from  that  quarter  then.  The  widow  must  live  on 
hor  slender  pittanee,  or  oa  soeh  aid  as  Jos  could  give  her.  ^  I  nught  tell 
her,  and  she  would  not  heed  it,"  thought  Dobbin  sadly:  for  the  poor 
girl's  thoughts  were  not  here  at  all  since  her  catastrophe,  and  stupified 
under  the  pressure  of  her  sorrow,  good  and  evil  were  alike  indiffisrent 
to  her.  So,  indeed^  were  even  firieadship  and  kindness.  She  reeeived 
them  both  uneomplainiiigly,  and  having  accepted  them,  relapsed  into 
her  grief. 


Suppose  some  twelve  months  after  the  above  conversation  took  ^ace 
to  have  passed  in  the  life  of  our  poor  Amelia.  She  has  spent  the  first 
portion  of  that  time  in  a  sorrow  so  profound  and  pitiable,  that  we  who 
have  been  watching  and  descdbing  some  of  the  emotions  of  that  weak 
and  tender  heart,  must  draw  baek  in  the  presence  of  the  cruel  grief  under 
^'hich  it^is  bleeding.  Tread  nlently  round  the  hapless  couch  of  the  poor 
prostrate  souL  Shut  gently  tiie  door  of  the  dark  chamber,  wherein  she 
suffers,  as  those  kind  people  did  who  nursed  her  through  the  first  months 
of  her  pain,  and  never  left  her  until  heaven  had  sent  her  consolation.  A 
day  came — of  almost  terrified  d^ht  and  wonder — ^when  the  poor  widowed 
girl  pressed  a  child  upon  her  breast, — ^a  child,  with  the  ^es  of  Greorge 
who  was  gone — a  little  boy,  as  beautiful  as  a  cheruk  What  a  miracle  it 
was  to  hear  its  first  cry  1  How  she  laughed  and  wept  over  it — how  love, 
and  h^e,  and  prayer  woke  again  in  her  bosom  as  the  baby  nestled  there. 
She  was  safe.  The  doctors  who  attended  her,  and  had  feared  for  her  lifo 
or  for  her  brain,  had  waited  anxiously  for  this  crisis  before  they  eould 
pronounce  that  either  was  secure.    It  was  worth  the  long  months  of  doubt 
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and  dread  wliicli  the  persons,  who  had  conetantly  been  wit^  her,  had 
passed,  to  see  her  eyea  once  more  beaming  tenderly  upon  them. 

Our  friend  Doblnn  was  one  of  them.  It  was  h&  who  bsonght  her  back 
to  Enghmd  and  to  hor  mother's  honae ;  when  Mrs.  O'Dowd,  reoeiTJng  a 
peEemptoiy  summons  from  her  Colanel,  had  been  forced  to  quit  her 
paiieut.  To  see  Dobbin,  holding  the  infant,  and  to  hear  Amelia's  hmgh  of 
tiinmpL  as  ^e  watohed  him,  would  have  done  any  man  good  who  had  a 
sense- of  humour.  William  was  the  godfather  of  the  child,  and  exerted  his 
ingenuity  in  the  purchase  of  cups,  spoons,  pap*boati^  and  oorab  ibv  this 
litde  Christian. 

How  his  mother  nursed  him,  and  dressed  him,  and  liyed  upon  him ;  how 
she  dsove  away  all  nurses,  and  would  scarce  allow  aay  hand  but  her  owk 
to  touch  him;  how  she  considered  that  the  greatest  favour  she  C0id«t 
confer  upon  his  godfather,  Major  Dobbin,  was  to  allow  the  Major  occa- 
sionally to  dandle  him,  need  not  be  told  here.  This  cJnld  was  her  being. 
Her  existence  was  a  maternal  caress.  She  enveloped  the  feeble  and 
unconscious  creature  with  love  and  worship.  It  was  her  life  which  the 
baby  drank  in  from  her  bosom.  Of  nights,  and  when  alone,  she  had 
stealthy  and  intense  raptures  of  motherly  love,  such  as  God's  marvellous 
care  has  awarded  to  the  female  instinct— joys  how  far  higher  and  lower 
than  reason — ^blind  beautiful  devotions  which  only  women's  hearts  know. 
It  was  WilHam  Dobbin's  task  to  muse  upon  these  movements  of  Amelia's, 
and  to  watch  her  heart ;  and  if  his  love  made  him  divine  almost  all  the 
feelings  which  agitated  it,  alas  I  he  could  see  with  a  fatal  perspicuity  that 
there  was  no  place  there  for  him.  And  so,  gently,  he  bore  his  fate,  knowing 
it,  and  content  to  bear  it. 

I  suppose  Amelia's  father  and  mother  saw  through  the  intentions  of  the 
Major,  and  were  not  ill-disposed  to  encourage  hun ;  for  Dobbin  visited 
their  house  daily,  and  stayed  for  hours  with  them,  o^with  Amelia,  or  with 
the  honest  landlord,  Mr.  Clapp,  and  his  family.  He  brought,  on  one 
pretext  or  another,  presents  to  everybody,  and  almost  every  day;  and 
went  with  the  landlord's  little  girl  who  was  rather  a  favourite  with 
Amelia,  by  the  name  of  Major  Sugarplums.  It  was  this  little  child  who 
commonly  acted  as  mistress  of  the  ceremonies  to  introduce  him  to  Mrs. 
Osborne.  She  laughed  one  day  when  M^jor  Sugarplums'  cab  drove  up  to 
Fulham,  and  he  descended  from  it,  bringing  out  a  wooden  horse,  a  drum, 
a  trumpet,  and  other  warlike  toys,  for  little  Georgy,  who  was  scarcely  six 
months  old,  and  for  whom  the  articles  in  question  were  entirely  premature. 

The  child  was  asleep.  "  Hush,"  said  Amelia,  annoyed,  perhaps,  at  the 
creaking  of  the  Major's  boots;  and  she  held  out  her  hand ;  smiling  because 
William  could  not  take  it  until  he  had  rid  himself  of  liis  cargo  of  toys. 
"  Gk)  down  stairs,  little  Mary,"  said  he  presently  to  the  child,  "  I  want  to 
speak  to  Mrs.  Osborne."  She  looked  up  rather  astonished,  and  laid  down 
the  infant  on  its  bed. 

''  I  am  come  to  say  good-bye,  Amelia,"  said  he,  taking  her  slender  little 
white  hand  gently. 

•*  Good-bye ?  and  where  are  you  going?"  she  said,  with  a  smile. 

"  Send  the  letters  to  the  agents,"  he  said ;  "  they  will  forward  them ; 
for  you  will  write  to  me,  won't  you?    I  shall  be  away  a  long  time," 
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"  I  '11  write  to  you  about  Georgy,"  she  said.  **  Dear  William,  how  good 
you  have  been  to  him  and  to  me.     Look  at  him  1     Isn't  he  like  an  angel? 

The  little  pink  hands  of  the  child  dosed  mechanically  round  the  honest 
soldier's  finger,  and  Amelia  looked  up  in  his  face  with  bhght  maternal 
pleasure.  The  cruellest  looks  could  not  have  wounded  him  more  than  that 
glance  of  hopeless  kindness.  He  bent  over  the  child  and  mother.  He 
could  not  speak  for  a  moment.  And  it  was  with  all  his  strength  that  he 
could  force  himself  to  say  a  God  bless  you.  ''God  bless  you,"  said  Amelia, 
and  held  up  her  face  and  kissed  him. 

"  Hush !  Dont  wake  Georgy  I"  she  added,  as  William  Dobbin  went  to 
the  door  with  heavy  steps.  She  did  not  hear  the  noise  of  his  cab-wheels 
as  he  drove  away  :  she  was  looking  at  the  child,  who  was  laughing  in  his 
sleep. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

HOV  TO  LrTB  WELL   ON   MOIHTXQ  A-TZAX. 

SUPPOSE  there  is  no  man  in  this 
Vanity  Fair  of  ours  so  little 
observant  as  not  to  thivk  some- 
timea  about  the  worldly  aSain 
of  liis  acquaintances,  or  so  ex- 
tremely charitable  as  not  to  won- 
der hoir  his  neighbour  Jones, 
or  his  neighbour  9nutb,  can 
make  both  ends  meet  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  With  the  utmost 
regard  for  the  family  for  instance, 
(for  I  dine  with  them  twice  or 
thrice  in  a  season,)  I  cannot  but 
own  thnt  the  appearance  of  the 
Jenkinses  in  the  Park,  in  the 
large  barouche  with  the  grenadier- 
footmen,  will  surprise  and  mystify 
me  to  my  dying  day :  for  theuf^ 
I  know  the  equipage  is  only  job- 
bed, and  all  the  Jenkins  people 
are  on  board-wages,  yet  those 
three  men  and  the  carriage  must  represent  an  expense  of  six  hundred 
ft-yeat  at  the  very  least — and  then  there  are  the  splendid  dinners,  the 
two  boys  at  Eton,  the  prize  governess  and  masters  for  the  girls,  the 
trip  abroad,  or  to  Eastbourne  or  Worthing  in  the  autumn,  the  annual 
baU  with  a  supper  from  Ghmter'a  (who,  by  the  way,  supplies  most  of  the 
Jirtt-rate  dinners  which  J.  gives,  as  I  know  very  well,  having  been  invited  to 
one  of  them  to  fill  a  vacant  place,  when  I  saw  at  once  that  these  repasts 
are  very  superior  to  the  rontmon  run  of  entertainments  for  which  the  htmiltr 
sort  of  J.'s  acquaintances  get  cards) — who,  I  say,  with  the  most  good- 
natured  feelings  in  the  world  can  help  wondering  how  the  Jenkinses  make 
out  matters  P  What  i*  Jenkins  ? — we  all  know—Commissioner  of  the  Tape 
and  BeaKng  Wnx  Office,  with  £1200  a-year  for  n  salary.  Had  his  wife  a 
private  fortune  P  Pooh  I — Miss  Flint — one  of  eleven  children  of  a  small 
squire  in  Buckinghamshire.  All  she  ever  gets  from  her  family  is  a  turkey 
at  Christmas,  in  exchange  for  which  she  has  to  board  two  or  three  of  her 
sisters  in  the  off  sesson;  and  lodge  and  feed  her  brothers  when  thqr 
come  to  town.  How  does  Jenkins  balance  his  income  ?  I  say,  as  every 
friend  of  his  must  eay.  How  is  it  that  he  has  not  been  outlawed  lon^ 
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since :  and  that  he  ever  came  back  (as  he  did  to  the  surprise  of  eyerjbody) 
last  year  from  Boulogne  P 

"  I."  is  here  introduced  to  personify  the  world  in  general — ^the  Mrs. 
Grundy  of  each  respected  reader's  priyate  circle — every  one  of  whom  can 
point  to  some  families  of  his  acquaintance  who  live  nobody  knows  how. 
Many  a  glass  of  wine  have  we  aU  of  us  drank,  I  have  very  little  doubt, 
hob-and-nobbing  with  the  hoi^itable  gfnrea^  aod  wondering  how  the  deuce 
he  paid  for  it. 

Some  three  ox  four  years  after  his  stay  in-Pacisy  when  Bawdon  Crawley 
and  his  wife  were  established  in  a  very  small  comfortable  house  in  Curzon 
Street,  Mavfair,  there  was  scaxcely  one  of  the  numerous  friends  whom  they 
entertained  at  dinner  that  did  not  ask  the  above  question  r^arding  thenu 
The  novelist,  it  has  been  said  before,  knows  everything,  and  as  I  am  in 
a  situation  to  be  able  to  tell  the  public  how  Crawley  and  his  wife  lived 
without  any  income,  may  I  entreat  the  public  newspapers  which  are  in  the 
habit  of  extracting  portions  of  the  various  periodical  works  now  published, 
not  to  reprint  the  following  exact  narrative  and  calculations— of  which  I 
ought,  as  the  discoverer,  (and  at  some  expense,  too,)  to  have  the  benefit. 
My  son,— -I  would  say,  were  I  blessed  with  a  child — ^you  ma¥  by  deep 
inquiry  and  constant  intercourse  with  him,  learn  how  a  man  lives  com- 
fortably on  nothing  a-year.  But  it  is  best  not  to  be  intimate  with  gentle- 
men of  this  profession,  and  to  take  the  calculations  at  second-hand,  as  you 
do  logarithms,  for  to  work  them  yourself,  depend  upon  it,  will  cost  you 
something  considerable. 

On  nothing  per  annum  then,  and  during  a  coarse  of  somb  two  or  three 
years,  of  which  we  can  afford  to  give  but  a  very  brief  history,  Crawley 
and  his  wife  lived  very  happily  and  comfortably  at  Paris.  It  was  in  this 
period  that  he  quitted  the  Guards,  and  sold  out  of  the  army.  When  we 
find  him  again,  his  mustachios  and  the  title  of  Colonel  on  his  card  are  the 
only  relics  of  his  military  profession. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Eebecca,  soon  after  her  arrival  in  Paris,  took 
a  very  smart  and  leading  poskion  in  the  society  of  that  capital,  and  was 
welcomed  at  some  of  the  most  distinguished  houses  of  the  restored  French 
nobility.  The  English  men  of  fashion  in  Paris  courted  her,  too,  to  the 
disgust  of  the  ladies  their  wives,  who  could  not  bear  the  parvenue.  For 
some  months  the  salons  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  in  which  her 
place  was  secured,  and  the  splendours  of  the  new  Court,  where  she  was 
received  with  mudi  distinction,  delighted,  and  perhaps  a  little  intoxicated 
Mrs.  Crawley,  who  may  have  been  disposed  during  this  period  of  elation 
to  slight  the  people — ^honest  young  xnilitary  men  mostly, — who  formed 
her  husband's  chief  society. 

But  the  Colonel  yawned  sadly  among  the  duchesses  and  great  ladies  of 
the  Court.  The  old  women  who  played  ^cari^  made  such  a  noise  about  a 
five-franc  piece,  that  it  was  not  worth  Colonel  Crawley's  while  to  sit  down 
at  a  card-table.  The  wit  of  their  conversation  he  could  not  appreciate, 
being  ignorant  of  their  language.  And  what  good  could  his  wife  get,  he 
urged,  by  making  curtsies  every  night  to  a  whole  circle  of  Princesses  P 
He  left  Eebecca  presently  to  frequent  these  parties  alone ;  resuming  his 
own  simple  pursuits  and  amusements  amongst  the  amiable  friends  of  his 
own  choice. 
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The  inih  is,  vliea  we  say  of  a  gestlBium  that  Le  Uvea  elegantlj  on  notbdog 
a-year,  we  use  the  word  "  nothing,"  to  aigmff  something  unknown;  mean- 
ing, unqdy,  that  we  don't  know  how  the  geatlemaa  in  question  defrays  the 
eipniMB  of  hi>  nt^Iuhnent.  Now,  our  friend  the  Colonel  had  a  great 
aptitude  tor  all  gaaMs  of  chance :  mid  exercising  himself^  as  ke  cootdnu^y 
did,  with  the  cards,  the  dice-bos,  or  the  one,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  tht^ 
he  attained  a  moch  greater  skill  in  the  use  of  these  artiales  thm  men  can 
pomess  who  only  ocossionally  handle  tham.  To  use  a  cue  at  bflliaids 
weJl  ia  like  usin^  a  pe*eU,  ot  a  Qetnnaii  Ante,  or  a  amall-sword — you 
cannot  maetei  any  one  of  these  in^ntents  at  first,  and  it  is  only  by 
re|ietted  atmly  and  penevemice,  joined  to  a  nattnral  taste,  that  a  man  can 
ewel  in  the  lniiw41ing  of  either.  Now  Crawley,  from  being  only  a  fanllituit 
amateoi  had  grown  to  be  a  consanaaste  raaatex  erf  billiards.  Like  a  great 
general,  his  genius  used  to  rise  with  the  danger,  and  whm  the  lock  had 
been  un&TomaUe  to  hin  for  a  whole  game,  and  the  bets  were  consequently 
against  him,  he  would,  witii  consummate  skill  and  boldness,  make  some 
prodq;iouB  Mts  whiidi  wouU:  restore  the  battle,  and  come  in  a  victot  at  the 
end,  to  the  utoniduaent  of  eroiybody — of  everybody,  that  is,  who  was  a 
stno^per  to  his  play.  Those  who  were  aocofltomed  to  see  it  ware  cautious 
how  thay  stalled  their  mon^  against  a  man  of  such  sudden  resonices,  and 
biiUiaiit,  sad  oierpewering  diiL 


At  games  of  cards  he  was  equally  sk'ilful ;  for  though  he  wonld  con- 
stAnt^  lose  ttione^  at  the  comm«acement  of  an  erening,  pbying  so  carelessly 
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and  making  audi  blunders,  that  new  comers  were  often  inclined  to  think 
meanly  of  his  talait;  yet  when  roused  to  action,  and  awakened  to 
caution  by  repeated  small  losses,  it  was  remarked  that  Crawley's  play 
became  quite  different,  and  that  he  was  pretty  sure  of  beating  his  enemy 
thoroughly  before  the  night  was  over.  Indeed,  very  few  men  coidd  say 
that  they  ever  had  the  better  of  him. 

His  successes  were  so  repeated  that  no  wonder  the  envious  and  the 
yanquished  spoke  sometimes  with  bitterness  regarding  them.  And  as  the 
French  say  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  never  suffered  a  defeat,  that 
only  an  astonishing  series  of  lucky  accidents  enabled  him  to  be  an  invari- 
able winner ;  yet  even  they  allow  that  he  cheated  at  Waterloo,  and  was 
enabled  to  win  the  last  great  trick : — so  it  was  hinted  at  head-quarters  in 
England,  that  some  foul  play  must  have  taken  place  in  order  to  account 
for  the  continuous  successes  of  Colonel  Crawley. 

Though  Frascati's  and  the  Salon  were  open  at  that  time  in  Paris,  the 
mania  for  play  was  so  widely  spread,  that  the  public  gambling-rooms  did 
not  suffice  for  the  general  ardour,  and  gambling  went  on  in  private  houses 
as  much  as  if  there  had  been  no  public  means  for  gratifying  the  passion. 
At  Crawley's  charming  little  reunions  of  an  evening  this  fatal  amusement 
commonly  was  practised — much  to  good-natured  little  Mrs.  Crawley's  annoy- 
ance. She  spoke  about  her  husband's  passion  for  dice  with  the  deepest 
grief ;  she  bewailed  it  to  everybody  who  came  to  her  house.  She  besought 
the  young  fellows  never,  never  to  touch  a  box ;  and  when  young  Green, 
of  the  iSfles,  lost  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money,  Bebecca  passed  a 
whole  night  in  tears,  as  the  servant  told  the  unfortunate  young  gentleman, 
and  actually  went  on  her  knees  to  her  husband  to  beseech  him  to  remit 
the  debt,  and  bum  the  acknowledgment.  How  could  he  ?  He  had 
lost  just  as  much  himself  to  Blackstone  of  the  Hussars,  and  Count 
Punter  of  the  Hanoverian  Cavalry.  Green  might  have  any  decent  time ; 
but  pay  ? — of  course  he  must  pay ; — ^to  talk  of  burning  I  O  U's  was 
childs-play. 

Other  officers,  chiefly  young — for  the  young  fellows  gathered  roimd  Mrs. 
Crawley— came  from  her  parties  with  long  face,  having  dropped  more  or 
less  money  at  her  fatal  card- tables.  Her  house  began  to  have  an  unfor- 
tunate reputation.  The  old  hands  warned  the  less  experienced  of  their 
danger.  Colonel  O'Dowd,  of  the  — ^th  regiment,  one  of  those  occupying 
in  Paris,  warned  Lieutenant  Spooney  of  that  corps.  A  loud  and  violent 
fracas  took  place  between  the  infantry-colonel  and  his  lady,  who  were  dining 
at  the  Caf(^  de  Paris,  and  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Crawley,  who  were  also  taking 
iheir  meal  there.  The  ladies  engaged  on  both  sides.  Mrs.  O'Dowd  snapped 
her  fingers  in  Mrs.  Crawley's  face,  and  called  her  husband  **  no  betther 
than  a  black-leg."  Colonel  Crawley  challenged  Colonel  O'Dowd,  C.B. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  hearing  of  the  dispute  sent  for  Colonel  Crawley, 
who  was  getting  ready  the  same  pistols,  *  which  he  shot  Captain  Marker,* 
and  had  such  a  conversation  with  him  that  no  duel  took  place.  If  Bebecca 
had  not  gone  on  her  knees  to  General  Tufto,  Crawley  would  have  been 
sent  back  to  England;  and  he  did  not  play,  except  with  civilians,  for 
some  weeks  after. 

But  in  spite  of  Bawdon's  undoubted  skill  and  constant  successes,  it 
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became  evident  to  Bebecca,  considering  these  things,  that  their  position 
was  but  a  precarious  one,  and  that  even,  although  they  paid  scarcely  any- 
body, their  little  capital  would  end  one  day  by  dwindling  into  zero. 
*'  Gambling,"  she  would  say,  **  dear,  is  good  to  help  your  income,  but  not 
as  an  income  itself.  Some  day  people  may  be  tured  of  play,  and  then 
where  are  we?"  Bawdon  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  her  opinion;  and 
in  truth  he  had  remarked  that  after  a  few  nights  of  his  little  suppers,  &c., 
gentlemen  were  tired  of  play  with  him,  and,  in  spite  of  Bebecca's  charms, 
did  not  present  themselves  very  eagerly. 

Easy  and  pleasant  as  their  life  at  Paris  was,  it  was  after  all  only  an 
idle  dalliance  and  amiable  trifling ;  and  Bebecca  saw  that  she  must  push 
Bawdon's  fortune  in  their  own  oountiy.  She  must  get  him  a  place  or 
appointment  at  home  or  in  the  colonies ;  and  she  determined  to  make  a 
move  upon  England  as  soon  as  the  way  could  be  cleared  for  her.  As  a 
first  step  she  had  made  Crawley  sell  out  of  the  Guards,  and  go  on  half- 
pay.  His  function  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Tufto  had  ceased  pre- 
viously. Bebecca  laughed  in  all  companies  at  that  officer,  at  his  toupee 
(which  he  mounted  on  coming  to  Paris),  at  his  waistband,  at  his  false 
teeth,  at  his  pretensions  to  be  a  lady-killer  above  all,  and  his  absurd 
vanity  in  fancying  every  woman  whom  he  came  near  was  in  love  with  him. 
It  was  to  Mrs.  Brent,  the  beetle-browed  wife  of  Mr.  Commissary  Brent,  to 
whom  the  General  transferred  his  attentions  now — ^his  bouquets,  his 
dinners  at  the  restaurateurs,  his  opera-boxes,  and  his  knick-knacks.  Poor 
Mrs.  Tufto  was  no  more  happy  than  before,  and  had  still  to  pass  long 
evenings  alone  with  her  daughters,  knowing  that  her  General  was  gone  off 
scented  and  curled  to  stand  behind  Mrs.  Brent's  chair  at  the  play. 
Becky  had  a  dozen  admirers  in  his  place  to  be  sure ;  and  could  cut  her 
rival  to  pieces  with  her  wit.  But  as  we  have  said,  she  was  growing  tired 
of  this  idle  social  life :  opera-boxes  and  restaurateur-dinners  palled  upon 
her :  nosegays  could  not  be  laid  by  as  a  provision  for  future  years :  and 
she  could  not  live  upon  knick-knaclu,  laced  handkerchiefs,  and  kid  gloves. 
She  felt  the  frivolity  of  pleasure,  and  longed  for  more  substantial  benefits. 

At  this  juncture  news  arrived  which  was  spread  among  the  many 
creditors  of  the  Colonel  at  Paris,  and  which  caused  them  great  satisfaction. 
Miss  Crawley,  the  rich  aunt  from  whom  he  expected  his  immense  inherit- 
ance, was  dying ;  the  Colonel  must  haste  to  her  bed-side.  Mrs.  Crawley 
and  her  child  would  remain  behind  until  he  came  to  reclaim  them.  He 
departed  for  Calais,  and  having  reached  that  place  in  safety,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  he  went  to  Dover ;  but  instead  he  took  the  Diligence 
to  Dunkirk,  and  thence  travelled  to  Brussels,  for  which  place  he  had  a 
former  predilection. '  The  fact  is,  he  owed  more  money  at  London  than  at 
Paris ;  and  he  preferred  the  quiet  little  Belgian  city  to  either  of  the  more 
noisy  capitals. 

Her  aunt  was  dead.  Mrs.  Crawley  ordered  the  most  intense  mourning 
for  herself  and  little  Bawdon.  The  Colonel  was  busy  arranging  the  affairs 
of  the  inheritance.  They  could  take  the  premier  now,  instead  of  the  little 
entresol  of  the  hotel  which  they  occupied.  Mrs.  Crawley  and  the  landlord 
had  a  consultation  about  the  new  hangings,  an  amicable  wrangle  about  the 
carpets,  and  a  final  adjustment  of  everything  except  the  bill.     She  went 
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offinoneofhiBBsrri&ges;  her  French  iowK  with  her ;  the  cfaild  by  hex  Eode ; 
the  adnirafale  landlord  imd  landlaiiy  smiling  ftrewell  to  her  firom  the  gate. 
Oenaral  Tufto  wu  fmioua  when  he  heard  she  was  gone,  and  His.  Brent 
fiuions  with  him  for  being  foiious ;  lioiiteiiBnt  Spooney  was  cot  to  the 
heart ;  and  the  landlord  got  ready  his  best  apartmenta  previous  to  the 
return  of  the  fascJnating  little  woman  and  her  husband.  He  KrrM  the 
trunks  wliich  ahe  left  in  his  <diarge  with  the  greatest  care.  They  had 
been  especially  reoommended  to  him  by  Madame  Crawley.  They  wrae  not, 
however,  found  to  be  particularly  valuable  when  opened  some  time  after. 

But  before  'she  went  to  join  her  husband  in  the  Belgic  capital,  Mrs. 
Oawley  made  an  expedition  into  England,  leaving  behmd  her  her  little 
son  upon  tlie  continent,  under  the  oare  of  her  French  maid. 

The  parting  between  Rebecca  and  the  little  Bawdon  did  not  osose  either 
party  mudi  pain.  She  had  not,  to  say  truth,  seen  much  of  the  young 
genoeman  since  his  birth.  After  the  andable  fashion  of  French  mothers, 
she  had  placed  him  out  at  nurse  in  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
wheie  lilUe  Bawdon  passed  the  first  month  of  his  life,  not  unhappily,  with 


a  nmnerons  {amily  of  foster-brothers  in  wooden  shoes.  His  father  would 
ride  over  many  a  time  to  see  him  here,  and  the  elder  Bawdon's  paternal 
heart  glowed  to  see  him  ro^  and  dirty,  ahoiitiiig  htstily,  and  happy  in  the 
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making  of  mud-pies  mider  the  supeoantendence  of  tiie  gardeEkei'B  'Wife,  his 
nurse. 

Bebecca  did  not  care  much  to  go  and  see  the  son  and  heir.  Onee  he 
spoiled  a  new  dove-coloured  pelisse  of  hers.  He  preferred  has  nurse's 
caresses  to  his  mamma's,  and  when  finally  he  quitted  that  jolly  nurse  and 
almost  par^t,  he  cried  loudly  for  hoars.  He  was  only  consoled  by  his 
mother's  promise  that  he  should  return  to  his  nurse  the  next  day ;  indeed 
the  nurse  herself,  who  probably  would  have  been  pained  at  the  parting 
too,  was  told  that  the  child  would  immediately  be  restored  to  her,  and  I6r 
some  time  awaited  quite  anxiously  his  return. 

In  fact,  our  friends  may  be  said  to  have  been  among  the  first  of  that 
brood  of  hardy  English  adventurers  who  have  subsequently  invaded  ike 
Continent,  and  swindled  in  all  the  eapitals  of  Europe.  The  reject  in  those 
happy  days  of  1817-18,  was  very  great,  for  the  wealth  and  honour  of 
Britons.  They  had  not  then  learned,  us  I  am  told,  to  haggle  for  bargains 
with  the  pertinacity  which  now  distinguishes  them.  The  great  cities  of 
Europe  had  not  been  as  yet  open  to  the  enterprise  of  our  resoals.  And 
whereas,  there  is  now  hardly  a  town  of  France  or  Italy  in  which  you  shall 
not  see  some  noble  countryman  of  our  own,  with  that  happy  swagger  and 
insolence  of  demeanour  which  we  ciny  everywhere,  swindling  inn-land- 
lords, passing  fictitious  cheques  upon  credulous  bankers,  robbing  coach- 
makers  of  their  carriages,  goldsmiths  of  their  triods^,  easy  travellers  of 
their  money  at  cards, — even  public  libraries  of  their  books  i — ^thirty  years 
ago  you  needed  but  to  be  a  Mil<»'  Anglais,  travelling  in  a  private  carriage, 
and  credit  was  at  your  hand  wherever  you  chose  to  seek  it,  and  gentlemen, 
instead  of  cheating,  were  cheated.  It  was  not  for  some  weeks  after  the 
Grawleys*  d^uurture  that  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  which  they  occujned 
during  their  residence  at  Paris,  found  out  the  losses  which  he  had  sus- 
tained :  not-  until  Madame  Marabou  the  milliner  made  repeated  visits 
with  her  little  bill  for  articles  supplied  to  Madame  Orawky :  not  until 
Monsieur  Didelot  from  the  Boule  aOr  in  the  Plihas  Boyal  had  asked  half-a- 
dozen  times  whetiier  cette  charmante  MHadi  who  had  bought  watches  and 
bracelets  of  lam  was  de  retour.  It  is  a  fact  that  even  the  poor  gardener's 
wife,  who  had  nursed  Madame's  child,  was  never  paid  after  the  first  six 
months  for  that  supply  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  wi^  which  she  had 
furnished  the  lusty  and  healthy  little  Bawdon.  No,  not  even  the  nurse 
was  paid — ^the  Oiawkys  were  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  remember  their 
trifling  debt  to  her.  As  for  the  landlord  of  the  hotel,  his- curses  against 
the  English  nation  were  violent  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  Ufe.  He  asked 
all  travellers  whether  they  knew  a  certain  Colonel  Lor  Crawley — avec  sa 
femme — une  petite  dame,  tres  spirituelle.  *^  Ah,  Mosieur  T*  he  would 
add — "  iU  wont  affreusement  voW*  It  was  melancholy  to  hear  his 
accents  as  he  spoke  of  that  catastrophe. 

Bebecca's  object  in  her  journey  to  London  was  to  effect  a  land 
of  compromise  with  her  husband's  numerous  creditors,  and  by  offer- 
ing them  a  dividend  of  ninepence  or  a  shilling  in  the  pound,  to 
secure  a  return  for  him  into  his  own  country.  It  does  not  become  us 
to  trace  the  steps  which  she  took  in  the  conduct  of  this  most  difficult 
negotiation ;  but,  having  shown  them  to  their  satisfaction,  that  the  sum 
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wbich  she  was  empowered  to  offer  was  all  her  husband's  available  capital, 
and  having  convinced  them  that  Colonel  Crawley  would  prefer  a  perpetual 
retirement  on  the  continent  to  a  residence  in  this  oount^  with  his  debts 
unsettled ;  having  proved  to  them  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  money 
accruing  to  him  from  other  quarters,  and  no  earthly  chance  of  their  getting 
a  larger  dividend  than  that  which  she  was  empowered  to  offer,  she  brought 
the  Colonel's  a'cditors  imanimously  to  accept  her  proposals,  and  purchased 
with  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  r^y  money,  more  than  ten  times  that 
amount  of  debts. 

Mrs.  Crawley  employed  no  lawyer  in  the  transaction.  The  matter  was 
so  simple,  to  have  or  to  leave,  ais  she  justly  observed,  that  she  made  the 
lawyers  of  the  creditors  themselves  do  the  business.  And  Mr.  Lewis 
representing  Mr.  Davids  of  Bed  Lion  Square,  and  Mr.  Moss  acting  for 
Mr.  Manasseh  of  Cursitor  Street,  (chief  creditors  of  the  Colonel's),  compli- 
mented his  lady  upon  the  brilliant  way  in  which  she  did  business,  and 
declared  that  there  was  no  professional  man  who  could  beat  her. 

Bebecca  received  their  congratulations  with  perfect  modesty ;  ordered  a 
bottle  of  sherry  and  a  bread  cake  to  the  little  dingy  lodgings  where  she 
dwelt,  while  conducting  the  business,  to  treat  the  enemy's  lawyers ;  shook 
hands  with  them  at  parting,  in  excellent  good  humour,  and  returned 
straightway  to  the  continent,  to  rejoin  her  husband  and  son,  and  acquaint 
the  former  with  the  ghd  n^ws  of  his  entire  liberation.  As  for  the  Latter, 
he  had  been  considerably  neglected  during  his  mother's  absence  by 
MademoiseUe  Genevieve,  her  French  maid ;  for  that  young  woman,  con- 
tracting an  attachment  for  a  soldier  in  the  garrison  of  Calais,  forgot  her 
charge  in  the  society  of  this  milUairey  and  little  Bawdon  very  narrowly 
escaped  drowning  on  Calais  sands  at  this  period,  where  the  absent  Genevieve 
had  left  and  lost  him. 

After  a  stay  at  Brusseb,  where  they  lived  in  good  fashion,  with  carriages 
and  horses,  and  giving  pretty  little  dinners  at  their  hotel,  the  Colonel  and 
his  lady  again  quitted  that  city,  from  which  slander  pursued  them  as  it  did 
from  Paris,  and  where  it  is  said  they  left  a  vast  amount  of  debt  behind 
them.  Indeed,  this  is  the  way  in  which  gentlemen  who  live  upon  notlung 
a-year,  make  both  ends  meet. 

From  Brussels,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Crawley  came  to  London :  and  it  is 
at  their  house  in  Cursson  Street,  May  Fair,  that  they  really  showed  the 
skill  which  must  be  possessed  by  those  who  would  live  on  the  resources 
above  named. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE   SUBJECT   COKTINDED. 

N  the  first  place,  and  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
necessity,  we  are  bound  to  describe  how  a  house 
may  be  got  for  nothing  a-;ear.  These  maitsions 
are  to  be  had  either  unfurnished,  where,  if  you 
have  credit  with  Messrs.  Gillows  or  Bastings, 
you  can  get  them  splendidly  arranged  and  deco- 
rated entirely,  according  to  your  own  fancy ;  or 
they  are  to  be  let  furnished ;  a  less  troublesome 
and  complicated  arrangement  to  most  parties. 
It  was  so  that  Crawley  and  his  wife  preferred  to 
hire  their  house. 

Before  Ur.  Bowls  calne  to  preside  over  Uiss 

Crawley's  house  and  cellar  in  Park  Lane,  that 

lady  bad  had  for  a  butler,  a  Mr,  Babies,  who 

was  bom  on  the  ^mily  estate  of  Queen's  Crawley, 

and  indeed  was  a  younger  son  of  a  gardener 

there.     By  good  conduct,  a  handsome  person 

and  calves,  and  a  grave  demeanour.  Baggies  rose  &om  the  knife-board  to 

the  foot-board  of  the  carriage ;  &om  the  foot-board  to  the  butler's  pantry. 

When  he  had  been  a  certain  number  of  years  at  the  head  of  Miss  Crawley's 

establishment,  where  he  had  had  good  wages,  fat  perquisites,  and  plenty  of 

opportunities  of  saving,  he  announced  that  he  was  about  to  contract  a 

matrimonial  alliance  with  a  late  oook  of  Miss  Crawley's,  who  had  subsisted 

in  an  honourable  maimer  by  the  exercise  of  a  mangle,  and  the  keeping  of  a 

small  green  shop  in  the  neighbourhood.    The  truth  is,  that  the  ceremony 

had  been  clandratinely  performed  some  years  back  ;  although  the  news  of 

Mr.  BbkIc's  marriage  was  first  brought  to  Miss  Crawley  by  a  little  b<^ 

and  g^l  of  seven  and  eight  years  of  age,  whose  continual  presence  in  the 

kitchen  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Miss  Briggs. 

Mr.  Baggies  then  retired  and  personally  undertook  the  snperintendence 
of  the  small  stiop  and  the  greens.  He  added  milk  and  cream,  eggi  and 
country  ied  pork  to  his  stores,  contenting  himself,  whilst  other  retired 
butlers  were  vending  spirits  in  public  houses,  by  dealing  in  the  simplest 
country  produce.  And  having  a  good  connection  amongst  the  butlers  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  a  snug  back  parlour  where  he  and  Mrs.  Baggies 
received  them,  his  milk,  cream,  and  eggs  got  to  be  adopted  by  many  of 
the  fraternity,  and  his  profits  increaa^  every  year.  Yeai  after  year  he 
quietly  and  modestly  amassed  money,  and  when  at  length  that  snug  and 
complete  bachelor's  residenoe  at  No.  301,  Curzon  Street,  May  Fair,  lately 
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the  residence  of  the  Honourable  Frederick  Deuceace,  gone  abroad,  with 
its  rich  and  appropriate  furniture  by  the  first  makers,  was  brought  to  the 
hammer,  who  should  go  in  and  purchase  the  lease  and  furniture  of  the 
house  but  Charles  Eaggles  ?  A  part  of  the  money  he  borrowed,  it  is  true, 
and  at  rather  a  high  interest,  from  a  brother  butler,  but  the  chief  part  he 
paid  down,  and  it  was  with  no  small  pride  that  Mrs.  Baggies  found  herself 
sleeping  in  a  bed  of  carved  mahogany,  with  silk  curtains,  with  a  prodigious 
cheval  glass  opposite  to  her,  and  a  wardrobe  which  would  contain  her,  and 
Baggies,  and  all  the  family. 

Of  course,  they  did  not  intend  to  occupy  permanently  an  apartment 
80  splendid.  It  was  in  order  to  let  the  house  again  that  Baggies  pur« 
chased  it.  As  soon  as  a  tenant  was  found,  he  subsided  into  the  green- 
giooer's  shop  once  more ;  but  a  happy  thing  it  was  for  him  io  walk  out  of 
that  tenement  and  into  Curzon  Street,  and  there  survey  his  house — ^his 
own  house— with  geraniums  in  the  window  and  a  carved  bronze  knocker. 
The  footman  occasionally  lounging  at  the  area  railing,  treated  him  with 
respect;  the  cook  took  her  green  stuff  at  his  house  and  called  him  Mr. 
Landlord;  and  there  was  not  one  thing  the  tenants  did,  or  one  dish 
which  th^  had  for  dinner,  that  Baggies  might  not  know  of,  if  he  liked. 

He  WHS  a  good  man ;  good  and  happy.  The  house  brought  him  in  so 
handsome  a  yearly  income,  that  he  was  determined  to  send  his  children  to 
good  schools,  and  accordingly,  regardless  of  expense,  Charles  was  sent  to 
boarding  at  Dr.  Swishtail's,  8ugar-cane  Lodge,  and  little  Matilda  to  Miss 
Pedcover's,  Lanrentinnm  House,  Clapham. 

Baggks  loved  and  adored  the  Crawley  family  as  the  author  of  all  his 
prosperity  in  life.  He  had  a  eaHiouette  of  his  mistress  in  his  back  shop, 
and  a  drawmg  of  the  Porter's  Lodge  at  Queen's  Crawley,  done  by  that 
spinster  herself  in  India  ink — and  the  only  addition  he  made  to  the  deco- 
rations of  the  Curzon  Street  House  was  a  print  of  Queen's  Crawley  in 
Hampshire,  the  Seat  of  Sir  Walpole  Crawley,  Baronet,  who  was  repre- 
sented in  a  gilded  oar  drawn  by  six  white  horses,  and  passing  by  a  lake 
covered  with  swans,  and  barges  containing  ladies  in  hoops,  and  musicians 
with  flags  and  periwigs.  Indeed,  Baggies  thought  there  was  no  such 
palace  in  all  the  world,  and  no  such  august  family. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  Baggies'  house  in  Curzon  Street  was  to  let  when 
Bawdon  and  his  wife  returned  to  London.  The  Colonel  knew  it  and  its 
owner  quite  well ;  the  latter's  connexion  with  the  Crawley  femily  had  been 
kept  up  constantly,  for  Baggies  helped  Mr.  Bowls  whenever  Miss  Crawley 
received  friends.  And  the  old  man  not  only  let  his  house  to  the  Colonel, 
but  officiated  as  his  butler  whenever  he  had  company ;  Mrs.  Baggies 
operating  in  the  kitehen  below,  and  sending  up  dinners  of  whidi  old  Miss 
Cowley  herself  might  have  approved.  This  was  the  way,  then,  Crawley 
got  Im  house  for  nothing :  for  though  Baggies  had  to  pay  taxes  and  rates, 
and  the  interest  of  the  mortgage  to  the  biother  bnl^er ;  and  the  insurance 
of  his  life ;  and  the  charges  for  his  children  fd;  iBchool ;  and  ihe  ndne  of  the 
meat  and  drink  which  las  own  family — tmd  for  a  time  that  of  Ootonel 
Crowley  too-^consumed ;  and  though  the  poor  wretch  was  utterly  ruined 
by  the  transaction,  his  children  bemg  flung  on  the  streets,  and  himsdf 
driven  into  the  Meet  Prison ;  yet  somebody  must  pay  even  for  gentlemen 
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^0  live  for  notldag  a-year — and  so  it  was  this  imlucky  Baggies  was 
made  the  representative  of  Colonel  Crawley's  defective  capital. 

I  wonder  how  many  families  are  driven  to  rognery  and  to  rain  by  great 
practitioners  in  Crawley's  way  ? — how  many  great  noblemen  rob  their  petty 
tradesmen,  oondesoend  to  swindle  their  poor  retainers  oat  of  wretched 
little  soms,  and  cheat  for  a  few  shillings  ?  When  we  read  tiiat  a  noble 
nobleman  has  left  for  the  continent,  or  that  another  noble  noUsman  has 
an  execution  in  his  honse — and  that  one  or  other  cfwe  six  or  seven 
msiUimks,  the  defeat  seems  glorious  even,  and  we  respect  the  victim  in  the 
vastness  of  lus  ruin.  But  who  pities  a  poor  barber  wbo  can't  get  his 
money  for  powdering  the  footmen  s  heads ;  or  a  poor  carpenter  who  has 
rained  himself  by  iixxng  up  ornaments  and  pavilions  for  my  lady's 
S^eun^;  or  the  poor  devil  of  a  tailor  whom  the  steward  patronises,  and  who 
has  pledged  all  he  is  worth,  and  more,  to  get  the  liveries  ready,  which  my 
lord  has  done  him  the  honour  to  bespeak  P — ^When  the  great  house 
tumbles  down,  these  miserable  wretches  fall  under  it  tmnoticed :  as  they 
say  in  the  old  legends,  before  a  man  goes  to  the  de?il  himself,  he  sends 
plenty  of  other  souls  thitiier. 

Bawdon  and  his  wife  generously  gave  their  patronage  to  all  such  oi 
Miss  Crawley's  tradesmen  and  purveyors  as  chose  to  serve  them.  Some 
were  willing  enough,  especially  the  poor  ones.  It  was  wonderful  to  see 
the  pertinacity  with  which  the  washerwoman  from  Tooting  brought  the 
cart  every  Saturday,  and  her  bills  week  after  week.  Mr.  Baggies  himself 
had  to  supply  the  green-groceries.  The  bill  for  servants'  porter  at  the 
Fortune  of  War  public  house  is  a  curiosity  in  the  duronicles  of  beer. 
Every  servant  also  was  owed  the  greater  part  of  his  wages,  and  thus  kept  up 
perforce  an  interest  in  tiie  house.  Nobody  in  fact  was  paid.  Not  the 
bladLsnith  who  opened  the  lock ;  nor  the  glazier  who  mended  the  pane ; 
nor  the  jobber  who  let  the  carriage ;  nor  the  groom  who  drove  it ;  nor  the 
butcher  who  provided  the  leg  of  mutton ;  nor  the  coals  which  roasted  it ; 
nor  the  cook  who  basted  it ;  nor  the  servants  who  eat  it :  and  this  I  am 
given  to  understand  is  not  unfrequently  the  way  in  which  people  live 
etegantly  on  nothing  a-year. 

L&  a  little  town  such  tldngs  oannot  be  dona  withottt  remark.  We  know 
there  the  ^[uantity  of  mSk.  our  neighbour  takes,  and  espy  the  joint  or  the 
fowls  which  are  going  in  for  his  cbmer.  So,  probably,  200  and  202  in 
Gurzon  Street  mig^t  know  what  was  going  on  in  the  honse  between 
them,  the  servants  communicating  through  the  areiMniilings ;  but  Crawley 
and  his  wife  and  his  friends  did  not  know  200  and  202.  When  you  came 
to  201  -^ere  was  a  bearty  welcome,  a  'kind  snnle,  a  good  dinner,  and  a 
joBy  shake  of  the  hand  from  the  host  and  hostess  thore,  just  for  all  the 
world,  as  if  they  had  been  undisputed  masters  of  three  or  four  thousand  a 
year — and  so  they  were,  not  in  money,  but  in  produce  and  labour — if  they 
did  not  pay  for  the  mnfcton,  they  had  it :  if  they  did  not  give  bullion  in 
exchange  for  their  wine,  how  should  we  know  ?  Never  was  better  claret  at 
any  man's  table  than  at  honest  Bowdon's ;  dinners  more  gay  and  neatly 
served.  His  drawing  rooms  were  the  prettiest,  littie,  modest  salon  oon- 
ceivable :  they  were  decorated  with  the  greatest  taste,  and  a  thousand  knick- 
knacks  from  Paris,  by  Bebacca :  and  idien  she  sate  at  her  piano  trilling 
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songs  with  a  lightsome  heart,  the  stranger  voted  himself  in  a  little  paradise 
of  domestic  comfort,  and  agreed  that  if  the  husband  was  rather  stupid,  the 
wife  was  charming,  and  the  dinners  the  pleasantest  in  the  world. 

Eebeoca's  wit,  devemess,  and  flippancy,  made  her  speedily  the  yog^ue  in 
London  among  a  certain  dass.  You  saw  demure  chariots  at  her  door,  out 
of  which  stepped  7ery  great  people.  You  beheld  her  carriage  in  the  park, 
surrounded  by  dandies  of  note.  The  little  box  in  the  t^uid  tier  of  the 
Opera  was  crowded  with  heads  constantly  changing ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  ladies  held  aloof  from  her,  and  that  their  doors  >rere  shut 
to  our  little  adventurer. 

With  regard  to  the  world  of  female  feshion  and  its  customs,  the  present 
writer  of  course  can  only  speak  at  second  hand.  A  man  can  no  more  pene- 
trate or  understand  those  mysteries  than  he  can  know  what  the  ladies  talk 
about  when  they  go  up  stairs  after  dinner.  It  is  only  by  inquiiy  and  per- 
severance, that  one  sometimes  gets  hints  of  those  secrets ;  and  by  a  sinoilar 
diligence  every  person  who  treads  the  Pall  Mall  pavement  and  frequents  the 
dubs  of  this  metropolis,  knows,  either  through  his  own  experience  or 
through  some  acquaintance  with  whom  he  plays  at  billiards  or  shares  the 
joint,  something  about  the  genteel  world  of  London,  and  how,  as  there 
are  men  (such  as  Bawdon  Crawley,  whose  position  we  mentioned  before), 
who  cut  a  good  figure  to  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  world  and  to  the  appren- 
tices in  the  Park,  who  behold  them  consorting  with  the  most  notorious 
dandies  there,  so  there  are  ladies,  who  may  be  called  men's  women, 
being  wdcomed  entirdy  by  aU  the  gentlemen,  and  cut  or  slighted  by  all 
their  wives.  Mrs.  Firebrace  is  of  this  sort ;  the  lady  with  the  beautiful 
fair  ringlets  whom  you  see  every  day  in  Hyde  Parl^  surrounded  by  the 
greatest  and  most  famous  dandies  of  this  empire.  Mrs.  Eockwood  is 
another,  whose  parties  are  announced  laboriously  in  the  fashionable  news- 
papers, and  with  whom  you  see  that  all  sorts  of  ambassadors  and  great 
noblemen  dine ;  and  many  more  might  be  mentioned  had  they  to  do  with 
the  history  at  present  in  hand.  But  while  simple  folks  who  are  out  of 
the  world,  or  country  people  with  a  taste  for  the  genteel,  behold  these 
ladies  in  their  seeming  glory  in  public  places,  or  envy  them  from  afar  off, 
persons  who  are  better  instructed  could  inform  them  that  these  envied 
ladies  have  no  more  chance  of  establishing  themsdves  in  "  sodety,'*  than 
the  benighted  squire's  wife  in  Somersetshnre,  who  reads  of  their  doings  in 
the  Morning  Post.  Men  living  about  London  are  aware  of  these  awful 
truths.  You  hear  how  pitilessly  many  ladies  of  seeming  rank  and  wealth 
are  exduded  from  this  "  sodety."  The  frantic  efforts  which  they  make 
to  enter  this  circle,  the  meannesses  to  which  they  submit,  the  insults 
which  they  undergo,  are  matters  of  wonder  to  those  who  take  human  or 
womankind  for  a  study;  and  the  pursuit  of  fashion  under  difficulties 
would  be  a  fine  theme  for  any  very  great  person  who  had  the  wit,  the 
leisure,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language  necessary  for  the 
compiling  of  such  a  history. 

Now  the  few  female  acquamtanoes  whom  Mrs:  Crawley  had  known 
abroad,  not  only  dedined  to  visit  her  when  she  came  to  this  dde  of  the 
.channel,  but  cut  her  severdy  when  they  met  in  public  places.  It  was 
curious  to  see  how  the  great  ladies  forgot  her,  and  no  doubt  not  altogether 
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a  pleasant  study  to  Bebecca.  When  Lady  Bareacres  met  her  in  the  waiting- 
room  at  the  Opera,  she  gathered  her  daughters  about  her  as  if  they  would 
be  contaminated  by  a  touch  of  Becky,  and  retreating  a  step  or  two,  placed 
herself  in  front  of  them,  and  stared  at  her  little  enemy.  To  stare  Becky 
oat  of  countenance  required  a  severer  glance  than  even  the  frigid  old 
Bareacres  could  shoot  out  of  her  dismal  eyes.  When  Lady  de  la  Mole,  who 
had  ridden  a  score  of  times  by  Becky's  side  at  Brussels,  met  Mrs.  Crawley's 
open  carriage  in  Hyde  Park,  her  Ladyship  was  quite  bUndi  and  could  not  in 
the  least  recognize  her  former  friend.  Even  Mrs.  Blenkinsop,  the  banker's 
wife,  cut  her  at  church.  Becky  went  regularly  to  church  now ;  it  was  edi- 
iying  to  see  her  enter  there  with  Bawdon  by  her  side,  carrying  a  couple  of 
large  gilt  prayer-books,  and  afterwards  going  through  the  ceremony  with 
the  gravest  resignation. 

Bawdon  at  first  felt  very  acutely  the  slights  which  were  passed  upon  his 
wife,  and  was  inclined  to  be  gloomy  and  savage.  He  talked  of  callmg  out 
the  husbands  or  brothers  of  every  one  of  the  insolent  women  who  did  not 
pay  a  proper  respect  to  his  wife ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  strongest  cGm- 
mands  and  entreaties  on  her  part,  that  he  was  brought  into  keeping  a 
decent  behaviour.  "  You  can  t  shoot  me  into  society,"  she  said  good- 
naturedly.  ''Bemember,  my  dear,  that  I  was  but  a  governess,  and 
you,  you  poor  silly  old  man,  have  the  worst  reputation  for  debt,  and  dice, 
and  fdl  sorts  of  wickedness.  We  shall  get  quite  as  many  friends  as  we 
want  by  and  by,  and  in  the  mean  while  you  must  be  a  good  boy,  and 
obey  your  schoolmistress  in  every  thing  she  tells  you  to  do.  When,  we 
heard  that  your  aunt  had  left  almost  everything  to  Pitt  and  his  wife,  do 
you  remember  what  a  rage  you  were  in  ?  You  would  have  told  all  Paris, 
if  I  had  not  made  you  keep  your  temper,  and  where  would  you  have  been 
now  ? — in  prison  at  St.  Pdlagie  for  debt,  and  not  established  in  London  in  a 
handsome  house,  with  every  comfort  about  you — ^you  were  in  such  a  fury 
you  were  ready  to  murder  your  brother,  you  wicked  Cain  you,  and  what 
good  would  have  come  of  remaining  angry  ?  All  the  rage  in  the  world 
won't  get  us  your  aunt's  money;  and  it  is  much  better  that  we  should 
be  friends  with  your  brother's  family  than  enemies,  as  those  foolish 
Butes  are.  When  your  father  dies.  Queen's  Crawley  will  be  a  pleasant 
house  for  you  and  me  to  pass  the  winter  in.  If  we  are  ruined,  you 
can  carve  and  take  charge  of  the  stable,  and  I  can  be  a  governess 
to  Lady  Susan's  children.  Buined !  fiddlededee  I  I  will  get  you  a  good 
place  before  that;  or  Pitt  and  his  little  boy  will  die,  and  we  will  be 
Sir  Bawdon  and  my  lady.  While  there  is  life,  there  is  hope,  my  dear, 
«nd  I  intend  to  make  a  man  of  you  yet.  Who  sold  your  horses  for  you  ? 
Who  paid  your  debts  for  you  ?  "  Bawdon  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
he  owed  all  these  benefits  to  his  wife,  and  to  trust  himself  to  her  guidance 
for  the  friture. 

Indeed,  when  Miss  Crawley  quitted  the  world,  and  that  money  for 
which  all  her  relatives  had  been  fighting  so  eagerly  was  finally  left  to 
Pitt,  Bute  Crawley,  who  found  that  only  five  thousand  pounds  had  been 
left  to  him  instead  of  the  twenty  upon  which  he  calculated,  was  in  such  a 
fiiry  at  his  disappointment,  that  he  vented  it  in  savage  abuse  upon  his 
nephew;  and  the  quarrel  always  rankling  between  them  ended  in  an  utter 
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breach  of  intercourse.  Sawdon  Crawley's  oonduflt,  on  the  other 
who  got  but  a  hundred  pounds,  was  such  aa  to  astonish  his  brother  and 
delight  his  sister-in-law,  who  was  disposed  to  look  Idndly  upon  all  tha . 
members  of  her  husband's  family.  He  wrote  to  his  brother  a  very  fraak» 
manly,  good-humoured  letter  from  Paris.  He  waa  aware,  he  said,  thai 
by  h^  own  marriage  he  had  forfeited  his  aunt's  &your ;  and  though  h» 
did  not  disguise  hia  disappointment  that  she  should  have  been  so  entMj 
relentless  towards  him,  he  was  glad  that  the  money  was  still  kept  in  their 
branch  of  the  &mily,  and  heartily  congratulated  his  brother  on  his  good 
fortune.  He  sent  his  affieddoaate  rem^a&branees  to  his  sister,  and  hoped 
to  hare  her  good-will  for  Mrs.  Crawley ;  and  \h»  letter  concluded  with  a 
postscript  to  Pitt  in  the  latter  lady's  own  hand-wnting.  She,  too,  begged 
to  join  in  her  husband's  congratulations.  She  should  ever  remember  'hb* 
Crawley's  kindness  to  her  in  early  days  when  she  was  a  friendless  earphan; 
the  instructress  of  his  little  sisters,  in  whose  wdfare  she  still  took  that 
tenderest  interest  She  wished  him  every  happiness  in  his  mamed  lifi^ 
and,  asking  his  permission  to  offer  her  remembranoes  to  Lady  Jane  (of 
whose  goodness  all  the  world  informed  her),  she  hoped  that  one  day  skft 
might  be  allowed  to  present  her  little  boy  to  his  undo  and  aunt,  and 
begged  to  bespeak  for  him  their  good-will  and  protection. 

Pitt  Crawley  received  this  letter  very  graciouialy — ^more  gracioni^y  than 
Miss  Crawley  had  received  soaie  of  Bebeoca's  previoya  compositioDA  in. 
Eawdon's' hand-writing ;  and  aa  for  Lady  Jane,  she  waa  so  charmed  irkk 
the  letter^  that  she  expected  her  huaband  would  instantly  divide  her 
aunt's  legacy  into  two  equal  portions,  and  send  off  one^half  to  his  brother 
at  Paris. 

To  h^  ladyship's  surprise,  however,  Pitt  declined  to  acoommodate  hda 
brother  with  a  check  for  thirty  thousand  pounds.  But  he  made  Baw^dNk 
a  handsome  offer  of  his  hand  whenever  the  latter  should  come  to  V.i»g^«*^ 
and  choose  to  take  it ;  and,  thanking. Mrs.  Cowley  for  her  good  ofaakm  of 
himself  and  Lady  Jane,  he  graciouflly  pronounced  hia  willmgnesa  to  take* 
any  opportunity  to  serve  her  little  boy. 

Thus  an  almost  reconciliation  was  brought  about  between  the  brothers^; 
When  Bebecca  came  to  town  Pitt  and  his  wife  were  not  in  London.  Man^ 
a  time  she  drove  by  the  old  door  in  Park  Lane  to  see  whether  they  had 
taken  possession  of  Miss  Crawley's  house  there.  But  the  new  (waakj  did 
not  make  its  appearance ;  it  was  only  through  Baggies  that  she  heiod  of 
their  movements— how  Miss  Crawley's  domestics  had  been  dismissed  with 
decent  gratuities,  and  how  Mr.  Pitt  had  only  once  made  his  appearanee  in 
London,  when  he  stopped  for  a  few  days  at  the  house,  did  business  with 
his  lawyers  there,  and  sold  off  all  Miss  Crawley's  French  novels  to  a  book* 
seller  out  of  Bond  Street.  Becky  had  reasons  of  her  own  whidi  caueed 
her  to  long  for  the  arrival  of  her  new  relation.  "When  Lady  Jane  comm^* 
thought  she,  "  she  shall  be  my  sponsor  in  London  society ;  and  as  for 
the  women  I  bah ! — ^the  women  will  ask  me  when  they  find  the  men  want 
to  see  me." 

An  article  as  necessary  to  a  lady  in  this  position  as  her  Brougham  or 
her  bouquet,  is  her  companion.    I  have  always  admired  the  way  in  whudi 
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tkft  tnder  cceaterea^  wbo  ctonsi:  exui  withoot  sympatby;  hire  an  exoeed* 
ingly  plain  friend  of  their  wm  bol  fieoia  whom  they  are  almost  injsepasahle. 
The  sight  of  that  inevitable  woman  in  her  faded  gown  seated  belund  her 
dear  Mend  in  the  opera-box,  or  oceup3riiig  the  ba^  seat  of  the  barouche, 
is  always  a  wholesome  and  moral  one  to  me,  as  jolly  a  reminder  as  that  of 
the  Death's-head  which  figured  in  the  repasts  of  Egyptian  bcm-vivatUs,  a 
fltrange  sardonic  memorial  of  Yanity  Eair.  What  ? — even  battered,  brazen, 
beautiful,  conscienceless,  heartless,  Mrs.  Firebrace,  whose  father  died  of 
her  shame :  even  lovely,  daring,  Mrs.  Mantrap,  who  will  ride  at  any  fence 
which  any  man  in  England  will  take,  and  who  drives  her  greys  in  the 
Park,  while  her  mother  keeps  a  huxter's  stall  in  Bath  still;— even  those  who 
are  so  bold,  one  might  fancy  they  could  face  anything,  dare  not  face  the 
world  without  a  female  friend.  They  most  have  somebody  to  ding  to, 
the  affectionate  creatures  1  Mai  you  wiEL  hardly  see  them  in  any  public 
place  without  a  shabby  CGmpaoion  in.  a  dyed  silk,  sitting  somewhere  m  the 
shade  dose  behind  them. 

''Bawdon,"  said  Becky,  v«ry  late  one  night  as  a  party  of  gentlemen 
were  seated  round  her  crackfing  drawing-room  fire ;  (for  the  men  came  to 
her  house  to  finish  the  ni^ ;  and  she  had  ice  and  coffee  for  them,  the 
best  in  London):  "I  must  hare  a  sheep-dog." 

'*  A  what  ?  "  said  Bawdon,  lookiBg  up  from  an  ^ar^  tables 

"A  sheep-dog^"  said  yomg  Lord  Sbathdown.  ''My  dear  Mrs. 
Crawley,  what  a  fkncy  I  Why  not  have  auPanish  dog  P  I  know  of  one 
as  big  as  a  camd-leopard,  by  Jow.  It  wanild  almost  pull  your  Brougham. 
Or  a  Persian  grey-Koond,  eh  ?  (I  pvofKtaa^  if  you  plnae) ;  or  a  little  pug 
that  would  go  into  one  of  Lord  Steyne's  snuff-boxes  P  There 's  a  man  at 
Bayswater  got  one  with  such  a  nose  that  you  might, — ^I  mark  the  king 
and  play, — ^that  you  might  haag  your  hat  on  it." 

"  I  mark  the  triric,"  Bawdon  gravely  said.  He  attended  to  his  game 
commonly,  and  didn't  much  meddle  with  the  conversation  except  when  it 
was  about  horses  and  betting. 

**  WhKt  c(^  you  want  with  a  shepherd's  dog  P  "  the  Mrely  Mttle  Soudi- 
down  OQiy^iuiied. 

"  I  mean  a  moral  shepherd's  Aog/'  said  Becky,  laughing,  and  looking 
up  at  Lord  Steyne. 

"  What  the  devil 's  that  P  "  ssid  his  Lordship. 

"  A  dog  to  keep  the  wolves  off  me,"  Bebecca  continued.  "  A  com- 
panJKtt." 

"  Dear  little  innocent  lamb,,  you  want  one,"  said  the  Marquis ;  and  his 
jaw  thrfist  out»  and  he  began  to  grin  hideously,  his  little  eyes  leering 
towards  Bebecca. 

The  great  Lord  of  Steyne  was  standing  by  the  fire  sipping  coffee.  The 
Sm  eiadded  and  blazed  pleasantly.  There  was  a  score  of  candles  sparkling 
round  the  mantelpiece,  in  all  sorts  of  quaint  sconces,  of  gilt  and  bronze 
and  porcelain.  They  lighted  up  Bebcwca's  figure  to  admiration,  as  she 
aste  on  a  sofa  covered  with  a  pattern  of  gaudy  flowers.  She  was  in  a  pink 
drees,  that  looked  as  fresh  as  a  rose;  her  dazzHng  white  arms  and  shoulders 
were  half  covered  with  a  thin  hazy  scarf  through  which  they  sparkled ;  her 
hung  in  curls  round  her  neck;  one  of  her  little  feet  peeped  out  from 
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tlie  fi-esh  crisp  folds  of  the  silk ;  tlie  pi^tieet  little  foot  in  the  prettiest 
little  sRnilal  ia  the  finest  silk  stocking  in  the  world. 


The  candles  lighted  up  Lord  Sterne's  shining  btdd  head,  which  waa 
fringed  with  red  hair.  He  had  thiclc  bushy  eyebrows,  with  little  twinkling 
bloodshot  eyes,  smroimded  by  a  thousand  wrinkles.  His  jaw  was  under- 
huDg,  and  when  he  laughed,  two  white  buck-teeth  protruded  themselvea 
and  glistened  savagely  in  the  midst  of  the  grin.  He  had  been  dining 
with  royal  personages,  and  wore  his  garter  and  ribbon.  A  short  man  was 
his  Lordship,  broad-chested,  and  bow-legged,  but  proud  of  the  fineness  of 
his  foot  and  ancle,  and  always  caressing  ms  garter-knee. 

"And  BO  the  Shepherd  is  not  enough,"  said  he,  "to  defend  his  lambkin?" 

"  The  Shepherd  is  too  fond  of  playing  at  cards  and  going  to  his  dubs," 
answered  Becky,  laughing. 

"'Gad,  what  a  debauched  Corydonl"  said  my  lord — "what  a  monUi 
for  a  pipe!" 

"  I  take  your  three  to  two ; "  here  said  Bawdon,  at  the  card-table. 

"  Hark  at  Uelibfeus,"  snarled  the  noble  Marquis  ;  "  he  'a  pastmnlfy 
occupied  too ;  he  *s  shearing  a  Southdown.  What  an  innocent  mntton, 
hey  ?     Damme,  what  a  snowy  fleece  1" 

Bebecca's  eyes  shot  out  gleams  of  scomfol  humour.    "Ky  lord,"  she 
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said, "  you  are  a  knight  of  the  Order."  He  had  the  collar  round  his  neck, 
indeed — a  gift  of  the  restored  Princes  of  Spain. 

Lord  Stevne  in  early  life  had  been  notorioas  for  his  daring  and  his 
success  at  play.  He  had  sat  up  two  days  and  two  nights  with  Mr.  Fox  at 
hazard.  He  had  won  money  of  the  most  august  personages  of  the  realm : 
he  had  won  his  marquisate,  it  was  said,  at  the  gaming-table ;  but  he  did 
not  like  an  allusion  to  those  by-gone  fredaiHes,  Rel]«cca  saw  the  scowl 
gathering  over  his  heavy  brow. 

She  rose  up  from  her  sofa,  and  went  and  took  his  coffee  cup  out  of  his 
hand,  with  a  little  curtsey.  "  Yes,  she  said,  I  must  get  a  watch-dog.  But 
he  won't  bark  at  you.'*  And,  going  into  the  other  dniwing-room,  she  sate 
down  to  the  piano,  and  began  to  siiig  little  French  songs  in  such  a  charm- 
ing, thriUing  voice,  that  the  mqlloted- nobleman  speedily  followed  her 
into  that  chamber,  and  might  be  seen  n6dding  his  head  and  bowing  time 
over  her.  ! 

Eawdon  and  his  firiend  meanwhile  played  ^ari^  until  they  had  enough. 
The  Colonel  won ;  but,  say  that  he  won  ,ever,  so  much  and  often,  nights 
like  these,  which  occurred  many  times  in  the,week-^hil  wife  having  all 
the  talk  and  all  the  admiration,  and  he  sitting  silent  without  the  circle,  not 
compr^ending  a  word  of  the  jokes,  the  allusions,  the  mystical  language 
withm — ^must  have  been  rather  wearisome  to.  the  ex-dragoon. 

**  How  is  Mrs..  Crawley's  husband,'-  Lord  St^ne  used  to  say  to  him  by 
way  of  a  good  day  when  they  met :  and  indeed  that  was  now  his  avocation 
in  life.  He  was  Colonel  Crawley  no  more.  He  was  Mrs.  Crawley's 
husband. 

About  the  little  Bawdon,  if  nothing  has  been  said  all  this  while,  it  is 
because  he  is  hidden  up-'stairs  in  a  garret  somewhere,  or  has  crawled  below 
into  the  kitchen  for  companionship.  His  mother  scarcely  ever  took  notice 
of  him.  He  passed  the  days  with  his  French  bonne  as  long  as  that 
domestic  remained  in  Mr.  Crawley's  family,  and  when  the  Frenchwoman 
went  away,  the  little  fellow  howling  in  the  loneliness  of  the  night,  had 
compassion  taken  on  him  by  a  housemaid,  who  took  him  out  of  his  solitary 
nursery  into  her  bed  in  the  garret  hard  by,  and  comforted  him. 

Eebeocay  my  Lord  Steyne,  and  one  or  two  more  were  in  the  drawing- 
room  taking  tea  after  the  Opera,  when  this  shouting  was  heard  overhead. 
*'  It 's  my  cherub  ciymg  for  his  nurse,"  she  said.  She  did  not  offer  to 
move  to  go  and  see  the  child.  '*  Don't  agitate  your  feelings  by  going  to 
look  for  him,"  said  Lord  Steyne  sardonicdly.  **  Bah  1 "  replied  the  other, 
with  a  sort  of  blush,  "he'll  ay  himself  to  deep;"  and  they  fell  to  talking 
about  the  Opera. 

Bawdon  had  stolen  off  though,  to  look  after  his  son  and  heir ;  and  came 
back  to  the  company  when  he  found  that  honest  DpUy  was  consoling  the 
child.  The  Colonel's  dressing-room  was  in  those  upper  regions.  He  used 
to  see  the  boy  there. in  private.  They  had  interviews  together  every 
morning  when  he  shaved ;  Bawdon  minor  sitting  on  a  box  by  his  father's 
side  and  watching  the  operation  with  never  ceasing  pleasure.  He  and 
the  sire  were  great  friends.  The  father  would  bring  him  sweet-meats  from 
the  dessert,  and  hide  them  in  a  certain  old  epaulet  box,  where  the  child 
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went  to  seek  them^  and  laughed  witk  jpj  oq  disoo¥eriiig  the  treasure: 
laugked,  but  not  too  loud ; .  lor  ri^fmjaeisL  was  below  aakiep.  and  must  not 
be  disturbed.  She  did  not  go  to  rest  tillveiy  late,  and  seldom  xose^  till 
afternoon^ 

Sawdon  bought  the-  boy  plenty  of  pioture-booka,  and  crammed  his 
naiBery  with  toys.  Its  waUs  were  oovered  with  pictures  pasted,  up 
by  ike  other's  own  hand,  and  purebased  by  hiuL  for  xeady  monoy. 
When  he  was  off  duty  with  Mrs.  Bawdon  ui  the  Park,  he  woidd  sit  up 
hflSB,  passing  hours  with  the  boy ;  who  rode  ou  his^  chest»  who  pulled  his 
great  mustachios  as  if  they  were  driTingpreins,  and  spent  days  with  him 
in  inde&tigable  gambds..  The  reou  was  a  low  roomi  and  onee,  when  the 
child  was  not  ive  yeaia  oidi  his  father^  who  was  tossing  him  wildly  up  in 
his.ennB»  hit  the  poor  little  cfa^'s  slrail  so  violeatly  against  the  oeiling 
that  he  almost  dropped  thA  child,  so  terrified  was  he  at  the  disaster* 

Bawdon  Minor  had  made  up  his  face  for  a  tremendous  howl-^he 
seredty  of  the.  blow  indeed  ai^lKxrised  thatiadolgeDoe;  buii  jost  aaha  was 
goiiig  to  begizi»  the  father  int^posed. 

'Tor  God's  8ake»  Bawdy,  don't  wake  mamma,'*  he  ocied.  And  the. 
child  looking  in  a  rexy  hard  and  piteous  way  at  his  Eather^  bit  his  lipsy 
denohed  his  haxuk,  aa!d  didn't  cry  a  bit«  !&wdon  told  that  story  at  the 
dubs,  at  the  mess,  taeverybody  in  towA.  '*  By  Gad,  Sir/'  he  explained  to 
the  publie  in  general,  "  what  agood  plueked  one  ikaX  boy  of  mine  is— -what 
a.  trump  he  is !  I  half  sent  his  head.through  the  ceiling,  by  (xad,  and  he 
wouldn't  ery  fox  fear  of  dLsturbiag  his  mother." 

Sometimes — once  or  twice  in  a  week — ^that  lady  yisited  the  ujpfwr 
regions  in  which  the  child  lived.  She  came  like  a  vivified  figure  out  of 
the  Maffotm  dw  Mode* — bhuadly  smiliag.in  the  most  beautifiil  nsw  dotfaes 
andiittle  gloves  aad  boots.  WondesM  scarfs>  Isfies,  and  jewels  glittered 
about  her.  She  had  always  a. new  bonnet  on:  and^  flowers  bloomed 
perpetually  in  it :  or  else  magnifieent  curling  ostrich  feathers^  soft  and 
snowy  asCSamellias.  She  nodded  twice  or  thrice  patronizingiy  to  the  little 
boy,  who  looked  up  from  his  dinner  or  hook  the  pictures  of  soldiers  he  was 
painting.  When  she  left  the  room,  an  odour  of  rose,  or  some  other  ma^^oal 
fragrance,  lingered  about  the  nursery.  She  was  an.  unearthly  being  in  hia 
eyes,  superior  to  his  father — to  aU  the  world :  to  be  wozshij^^  and 
admired  at  a  distance.  To  drive  with  that  lady  in  the  carriage  was  an 
awful  rite :  he  sate  up  in  the  back  seat,  and  did  not  dare  to  speak :  he  gased 
with  all  his  eyes  at  the  beautifully  dressed  princess  opposite  to  him^ 
Gentlemen  on  ^endid^  prancing  horses  came  up,  and  snuled  and  talked 
with  her.  How  her  eyes  beamed  upon  all  of  theml  Her  hand  used  to 
quiver  and  wave  gracefully  as  they  passed.  When  he  went  out  with  her 
he  had  his  new  red  dress  on^  His  old  brown  hoUand  was  good  enough 
when  he  staid  at  home.  Sometimes,  when  she  was  away,  rad  Dolly  his 
maid  was  making  his  bed,  he  came  into  his  mother's  room.  It  was  as 
the  abode  of  a  fairy  to  him — a  mystio  chamber  of  spbndor  and  ddights. 
There  in  the  wardrobe  hung  those  wonderful  robes — pink»  and  blue,  and 
many-tinted.  There  was  tito  jewd-eaae,  silver^dasped :  and  the  mystic 
bronze  hand  on  the  dressing-table,  glistening  all  over  with  a  hundred 
rings.    There  was  the  cheval-glassj  tlmt  mirade  of  azt,  in.  whidi  he  oould 
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just  see  bis  own  Troodering  head,  and  the  reflection  of*  DoBj'  (qneerlj 
distorted,  and  as  if  up  in  the  ceiling),  plumping  and  patting  the  pillows  of 
the  bed.  O,  thou  poor  lonely  Iktk  benighted  boy!  Mother  is  the 
name  for  Gbd  in  the  Hps  and  hearts  of  little  chi^en;  and  here  was  one 
who  was^  worshipping  a  stone  1 

Now  Bawdon  Crawley,  rascal  as  the  Colonel  was,  had  certain  manly 
tendencies  of  affection  in  hie  hearty  and  could  lo¥e  a  child  and  a  woman 
still.  Por  Bawdon  Minor  his  had  a  great  secret  tenderness  then,  which 
did  not  escape  Eebecca,  though  she  did  not  talk  about  it  to  bar  hosband. 
It  did  not  aimoy  her:  she  was  toe  good-natured.  It  only  increased 
her  scorn  for  him.  He  felt  somehow  ashamed  of  this  patenul  softness, 
and  hid  it  firom  his  wile — only  indulging  in  it  when  alone  with  the  boy. 

He  used  to  take  him  out  of  mofnings,  when  they  would  go  to  the  stables 
together  and  to  the  Park.  Little  Lord  Southdown,  the  best-natured  of 
men,  who  would  make  yovt  a  pvesent  of  the  hat  from  his  head,  and  whose 
main  occupation  in  life  wns  to  buy  Is&iek-knacks  that  he  might  give  them 
awi^  afterwards^  bought  the  little  chap  a  pony  not  much  bi^er  than  a 
large  rat,  the  donor  said,  and  on  this  tittle  black  Shetland  pigmy  young 
Bawdon's  great  father  was  pleased  to  mount  the  boy,  and  to  walk  by  his 
side  in  the  Park.  It  pleased  him  to  see  his  old  quarters,  and  his  old 
fellow-guardsmen  at  Knightsbridge  :  he  had  begun  to  think  of  his 
bachelorhood  with  sometiong  like  regret.  The  old  troopers  were  glad  to 
recognise  thdbr  ancient  offio^,  and  dandle  the  little  Colonel.  Colonel 
Crawley  found  dining  at  mess  and  with  his  brother-officers  very  pleasant. 
"  Hang  it,  I  ain't  dever  enongh  for  her — ^I  know  it.  She  won't  miss 
me,"  he  used  to  say :  and  he  was  right :  his  wife  did  not  miss  him. 

Bebecca  was  fond  of  her  husband.  She  was  always  perfectly  good- 
humoured  and  kind  to  him.  She  did  not  eren  show  her  soom  much  for 
lorn ;  perhaps  she  liked  him  the  better  for  being  a  fool.  He  was  her 
upper  servant  and  maitre  cT  hSteL  He  went  on  her  errands :  obeyed  her 
orders  without  question :  drove  in  the  carriage  in  the  ring  with  her  without 
repining ;  took  her  to  the  Opeia-box ;  solaced  hkoself  at  his  dub^during 
the  performance,  and  came  punctually  back  to  fetch  her  when  due.  He 
vrould  have  liked  her  to  be  a  little  fonder  of  the  boy :  but  even  to  that  he 
reconciled  himself.  **  Hang  it,  you  know  she's  so  dever,"  he  said,  "  and 
I  'm  not  literary,  and  that  you  know."  For,  as  we  have  said  before, 
it  requires  no  great  wisdom  to  be  able  to  win  at  cards  and  billiards,  end 
Bawdon  made  no  pretensions  to  any  other  sort  of  sldll; 

When  the  companion  came,  his  domestic  duties  became  very  light.  His 
wife  encouraged  him  to  dine  abroad :  she  would  let  him  off  duty  at  the 
Opera.  '"  Don't  stay  and  stupify  yourself  at  home  to  night,  my  dear," 
she  would  say.  "  Some  men  are  coming  who  will  only  bore  you.  I 
would  not  ask  them,  but  you  know  it 's  for  your  good,  and  now  I  have  a 
sheep-dog,  I  need  not  be  afraid  to  be  alone.' 

"  A  sheep-dog — a  companion  I  Becky  Sharp  with  a  companion  1 
Isn't  it  good  fun?"  thought  Mrs.  Crawley  to  herself.  The  notion  tickled 
hugely  her  sense  of  humour. 

One  Sunday  morning,  as  Bawdon  Crawley,  his  little  son,  and  the  pony 
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were  taking  tbeir  aocnstomed  walk  in  the  Park,  they  passed  by  an  old 
acquaintance  of  the  Coloners,  Corporal  Clink,  of  the  regiment,  who  was  in 
conversation  with  a  friend,  an  old  gentleman,  who  held  a  boy  in  hia 
arms  about  the  age  of  little  Bawdon.  This  other  youngster  had  seized 
hold  of  the  Waterloo  medal  which  the  Corporal  wore,  and  was  examining 
it  with  delight. 

"  Good  morning,  your  Honour,"  said  Clink,  in  Tcplj  to  the  **  How-do, 
Clink  P*'  of  the  Colonel.  "  This  ere  young  genUeman  is  about  the  little 
Colonel's  age.  Sir,"  continued  the  Corporal 

"  His  father  was  a  Waterloo  man,  too,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  who 
carried  the  boy.     "  Wasn't  he,  Georgy  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Georgy.  He  and  the  Httle  chap  on- the  pony  were  looking 
at  each  other  with  all  their  might — solemnly  scamung  each  other  as 
children  do. 

"  In  a  line  regiment,"  Clink  said,  with  a  patronising  air. 

"  He  was  a  Captain  in  the  — ^th  r^ment,"  said  the  old  gentleman 
rather  pompously.  "  Captain  G^rge  Osborne,  Sir — ^perhaps  you  knew 
him.  He  died  the  death  of  a  hero,  Sir,  fighting  against  the  Corsican 
tyrant." 

Colonel  Crawley  blushed  quite  red.  "  I  knew  him  yery  well.  Sir,"  he 
said,  *'  and  hia  wife,  his  dear  little  wife,  Sir-^how  is  she?" 

'*  She  is  my  daughter,  Sir,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  pulling  down  the 
boy,  and  taking  out  a  card  with  great  solemnity,  which  he  hsmded  to  the 
Colonel.     On  it  was  written — 

Mr.  Sedley,  Sole  Agent  for  the  Black  Diamond  and  Anti-Cinder  Coal 
Association,  Bunker's  Wharf,  Thames  Street,  and  Anna-Maria  Cottages, 
Ealham  Eoad  West. 

Little  Georgy  went  up  and  looked  at  the  Shetland  pony. 

"Should  you  like  to  have  a  ride?"  said  Bawdon  Minor  from  the 
saddle. 

"  Yes,"  said  Georgy.  The  Colonel,  who  had  been  looking  at  him  with 
some  interest,  took  up  the  child  and  put  him  on  the  pony  behind  Bawdon 
Minor. 

"Take  hold  of  him,  Georgy,"  he  said — "take  my  little  boy  round  the 
waist — his  name  is  Bawdon."    And  both  the  children  began  to  laugh. 

"  You  won't  see  a  prettier  pair,  I  think,  this  summer's  day.  Sir,"  said  the 
good-natured  Corporal;  and  the  Colonel,  the  Corporal,  and  old  Mr.  Sedley 
with  his  umbrella,  walked  by  the  side  of  the  children* 
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CHAPTEH  XXXVIII. 

A   FAMILY   IN  A  TUY   SHALL  WAY. 

B  must  BUppose  little  George  Oa- 
bdme  has  ridden  from  Knights- 
bridge  towards  Fulham,  and  nill 
«top  and  make  inquiries  at  that 
Tillage  r^arding  some  friends 
whomwehave  l«l  there.  How 
is  Mrs.  Amelia  after  the  storm 
of  Waterloo  P  Is  she  living  and 
thriving  f  What  has  oome  of 
M^or .  Dobbin,  whose  cab  was 
always  hankering  about  her  pre- 
mises? and  are  there  any  news 
of  the  Collector  of  B^ley- 
wollah?  The  facta  concerning 
the  latter  are  briefly  these : 

Our  worthy  fat  friend  Joseph 
Sedley  returned  to  India  not 
long  after  his  escape  from  Bnuaels.  Either  tus  furlough  was  up,  or  he 
dmded  to  meet  any  witnesses  of  his  Waterloo  flight.  However  it  might 
be,  he  went  back  to  hia  duties  in  Bengal,  very  soon  after  Napoleon  had 
taken  np  his  residence  at  Saint  Helena,  where  Jos  saw  the  ex-emperor. 
To  hear  Mr.  Sedler  talk  on  board  ship  yon  would  have  supposed  toat  it 
was  not  the  first  tune  he  and  the  Corsican  had  met,  and  that  the  civilian 
had  bearded  the  French  General  at  Mount  St.  John.  He  had  a  thousand 
anecdotes  about  the  famous  battles ;  he  knew  the  position  of  evra?  regi- 
ment, and  the  loss  which  each  had  incurred.  He  did  not  deny  that  ne 
had  been  concerned  in  those  victories — that  he  had  been  with  the  army, 
&nd  carried  dispati^es  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  And  he  described 
what  the  Duke  did  and  said  on  every  conceivable  moment  of  the  day  of 
Waterloo,  with  such  an  accorate  knowledge  of  his  Grace's  sentiments  and 
proceedings,  that  it  was  clear  he  must  have  been  by  the  conqueror's  side 
throughout  the  day ;  though,  as  a  non-combatant,  his  name  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  public  documents  relative  to  the  battle.  Perhaps  he  actually 
worked  himself  up  to  believe  that  he  had  been  engaged  with  the  army ; 
certain  it  is  that  he  made  a  prodigious  aensation  for  some  time  at  Calcutta, 
and  was  called  Waterloo  Sedley  during  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  stay 
in  Bengal. 

The  bills  which  Jos  had  given  for  the  purchase  of  those  nnlucl^  horses 
were  paid  without  question  by  him  and  his  agents.     He  never  was  heard 
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to  allude  to  the  bargain,  and  nobody  knows  for  a  certainty  what  became 
of  the  horses,  or  how  he  got  rid  of  them,  or  of  Isidor,  his  Belgian  seryant, 
who  sold  a  grey  horse  very  like  the  one  which  Jos  rode  at  Valenciennes 
sometime  during  the  autumn  of  1815. 

Jos's  London  agents  had  orders  to  pay  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
yearly  to  his  parents  at  Eulham.     It  was  the  chief  support  of  the  old 
couple ;  for  Mr.  Sedley's  speoulations  in  life  subsequent  to  his  bankruptcy 
did  not  by  any  means  retrieye  the  broken  old  gentleman's  fortune.     He 
tried  to  be  a  wiQe-merchant,  a  ooal^merchant,  a  commission-lottery  agent. 
Sec.,  &c.     He  sent  round  prospectuses  to  his  friends  whenever  he  took  a 
new  trade,  and  ordered  a  new  brass  plate  for  the  door,  and  talked  pomp- 
ously about  making  his  fertime  still.    But  Fortune  neyer  came  back  to  the 
feeUe  and  stricken  old  man.     One  by  one  his  friends  dropped  off,  and 
were  weary  of  buying  dear  coals  and  bad  wine  from  him ;  and  there  was 
only  his  wife  in  all  the  world  who  fancied,  when  he  tottered  off  to  the  city 
of  a  morning,  that  he  was  stiQ  doing  any  buainess  there.    At  eyening  he 
crawled  slowly  back ;  and  he  used  to  go  of  nights  to  a  little  club  at  a 
tavern,  where  he  di^sed  of  the  finances  of  the  aaticm.    »It  was  wonder- 
ful to  hear  him  talk  about  millions,  and  agios,  ^and  disoMnts,  and  what 
Bothschild  was  doing,  and  Baring  Broites.    He  talked  of  such  vast 
sums  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  dub  (the  apothecaiy,  the  undertaker,  the 
great  carpenter  and  builder,  the  parish  derk,  who  was  allowed  to  come 
stealthily,  and  Mr.  Glapp,  our  old  acquaintance)  respeetod  the  old  gentle- 
Man.     "  I  was  better  off  once.  Sir,"  he  did  not  fail  to  teU  everybody  who 
*  used  the  room.'     "  My  son.  Sir,  is  at  this  minute  chief  magistrate  of 
Bamgnnge  in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  and  touching  his  four  thousand 
rupees  per  mensem.     My  daughter  might  be  a  Coloners  lady  if  she  liked. 
I  might  draw  upon  my  son,  the  first  magistrate.  Sir,  for  two  thousand 
pound  to-moiTOw,  and  Alexander  would  cash  my  bill,  down  Sir,  down  on  the 
counter.  Sir.    But  the  Sedkys  were  always  a  proud  family."    You  and  I, 
my  dear  reader;  may  drop  into  this  condition  one  di^ :  for  have  not  many  of 
our  friends  attdned  it  ?    Our  hick  may  £Bdl :  our  powers  forsake  us :  our 

glace  on  the  boai^  be  taken  by  better  and  younger  mimes — ^the -chance  of 
fe  roll  away  end  leave  us-  shattered  and  stranded.  Then  men  will  walk 
across  the  road  when  they  meet  you— or,  worse  still,  hold  you  out  a  couple 
of  fingers  and  patronise  you  in  a  pitying  way — ^then  you  will  know,  as 
soon  as  your  back  is  turned,  that  your  fHend  begins  with  a  "  Poor  devil, 
what  imprudences  he  has  committed,  what  chances  tkat  diap  has  thrown, 
away  t "  WeU,  well— «  carriage  and  tloee  thousand  a-year  is  not  the  summit 
«f  the  reward  nor- the  end  of  Gk>d'8  judgment  of  nun.  If  quadcs  pro^Nsr 
as  often  as  they  go  to  the  wall — ^if  zanies  suceeed  and  knaves  anive  at 
fortune,  and,  vtcevend,  sharing  ill  luek  and  prosperity  for  all  the  world 
Hke  the  ablest  and  most  honest  amongst  us — ^I  say,  brother,  the  gifts 
and  pleasures  of  Vanity  Fair  cannot  he  held  of  any  great  aoeount,  and 
that  it  is  probable  ....  but  we  are  wuidering  out  of  ihe  domain  of 
the  story. 

Had  Mrs.  Sedley  been  a  woman  of  energy,  she  would  have  exerted  it 
after  her  husband's  ruin,  and,  occupying  a  large  house,  would  have  taken 
in  boarders.    The  broken  Se<itiey  wouM  have  acted  well  asUie  boarding 
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lK>Q9e  landlady's  Imsbtrnd ;  i&e  Mimoz  of  prmite  Hfe ;  the  titular  lord 
and  master :  the  earver,  hoose^stewardy  and  hnmble  husband  of  the  ocoupier 
of  the  dingy  throne.  I  hare  seen*  men  of  good  brains  md  breeding,  and 
of  good  hopes  and  Tigonr  onee,  who  feasted  squires  and  kept  hunters  in 
that  youth,  meekly  cutting  up  legs  of  mutton  for  raneorous  old  harridanSi 
and  pretending  to  preside  OTer  their  dreary  taUes — but  Mrs.  Sedky,  we 
say,  had  not  spirit  enough  to  bustle  about  for  "  a  few  select  inmatts  to 
join  a  cheerful  nrasical  family,"  such  as  one  reads  of  in  the  Tiuees,  8he 
was  content  to  lie  on  the  shore  where  fortune  had  stranded  her-^and 
you  oould  see  that  the  career  of  this  old  couple  was  over. 

I  don't  think  they  ware  unhappy.  Perhaps  they  were  a  little  prouder 
in  their  downfall  than  in  their  prosperity.  Mrs.  Sedley  was  always  a 
great  person  for  her  landlady,  Mrs.  Clapp,  when  she  descended  and  passed 
many  hours  with  her  in  the  basement  or  ornamented  kitchen.  The  Irish 
maid  Betty  Flanagan's  bonnets  and  ribbons,  her  saudness,  her  idleness, 
her  reckless  prodigality  of  kitchen  candles,  her  consumption  of  tea  and 
sugar,  and  so  forth,  occupied  and  amused  the  old  lady  almost  as  much  as 
the  doings  of  her  former  household,  when  she  <liad  Sambo  and  the  coach- 
man, and  a  groom  and  a  fbotboy,  and  a  housekeeper  with  a  regiment  of 
female  domestics — ^her  former  household,  about  which  the  good  lady  talked 
a  hundred  times  a-day.  And  besides  Betty  Flanagan,  Mrs.  Sedley  had 
aU  the  maids-of-aU-work  in  the  street  to  superintend.  She  knew  how 
each  tenant  of  the  cottages  paid  or  owed  Ms  little  rent.  She  stepped 
aside  when  Mrs.  Bougemont  the  actress  passed  with  her  dubious  family. 
She  flung  up  her  head  when  Mrs.  Pestler,  the  apothecary's  lady,  drove  by 
in  her  husband's  professional  one-horse  chaise.  She  had  colloquies  with 
the  green-grocer  about  the  pennorth  of  turnips  which  Mr.  Sedley  loved : 
she  kept  an  eye  upon  the  milkman,  and  the  baker's  boy :  and  made  visita- 
tions to  the  butcher,  who  sold  hundreds  of  oxen  very  likely  with  less  ado 
than  was  made  about  Mrs.  Sedley's  loin  of  mutton :  and  sne  counted  the 
potatoes  under  the  joint  on  Sundays,  on  which  days,  drest  in  her  best,  she 
went  to  church  twice  and  read  Blair's  Sermons  in  the  evening. 

On  that  day,  for  "business"  prevented  him  on  week  days  from  taking 
such  a  pleasure,  it  was  old  Sedley's  delight  to  take  out  his  little  grandson 
Georgy  to  the  neighbouring  Parks  or  Kensington  Grardens,  to  see  the 
soldiers,  or  to  feed  the  ducks.  Georgy  loved  the  red-coats,  and  his 
grandpapa  told  him  how  his  father  had  been  a  famous  soldier,  and 
introduced  him  to  many  sergeants  and  others  with  Waterloo  medals  on 
thiar  Iveasts,  to  whom  the  old  gnmd&ther  pompously  presented  the  diild 
as  the  son  of  Captain  Osborne  of  the  -*4^,  who  died  gloriously  on'^tfae 
glorious  eighteenth.  He  has  been  known  to  treat  some  of  theae  nem* 
commissioned  gentlemen  to  a  glass  of  porter,  and,  indeed,  in  tlMdr  first 
Sunday  walks  was  disposed  to  ^soil  Httle:  Georgy,  sadly  gorging  Ae  boy 
with  apples  and  parliuaftent,  to  the  detriment  of  his  health-^until  Ament 
declared  that  George  slioald  never  go  out  with  his  grandpapa,  unless  the 
latter  promised  solemnly,  -vad  on  las  honour,  not  to  give  the  diikl  any 
eakes,  lollipops,  or  stall  produce  whatever. 

Between  Mrs.  Sedley  and  her  daughter  there  was  a  sort  of  ooofaieflB 
about  this  boy,  and  a  secret  jealousy — for  one  evening,  in  George's  veiy 


early  days,  Amelia,  who  had  been  seated  at  work  in  their  little  parloni 
scarcely  remai1dD|f  that  the  old  lady  had  quitted  the  room,  ran  up  stairs 
instiDctiTely  to  the  nursery  at  the  cries  of  the  child,  who  had  been  aaleqt 
until  that  moment — and  there  fonnd  Mrs.  Sedl^  in  the  act  of  Buirepti* 
tionsly  administering  Daffy's  Elixir  to  the  infant.  Amelia,  the  gentlest 
and  sweetest  of  every-day  mortals,  when  she  found  this  meddling  with 
her  maternal  authority,  thrilled  and  trembled  all  over  with  angcx.  Her 
cheeks,  ordinarily  pale,  now  flashed  up,  until  they  were  as  red  as  they  used 
to  be  when  she  was  a  diild  of  twelve  years  old.  She  seized  the  baby  out 
of  her  mother's  arms,  and  theq,  gnspei  at  the  bottle,  leaving  t/tie  old 
lady  gaping  at  her,  furious,  and  holding  the  guilty  tea-spoon. 


Amelia  flung  the  bottle  crashing  into  the  fire-place.  "I  wiUno^havebaW 
poisoned.  Mamma,"  cried  Emmy,  rocking  the  infant  about  violently  witA 
both  hei  arms  round  him,  and  tumiug  with  flashing  eyes  at  her  moUier. 

"Poisoned,  Amelia  1"  said  the  old  lady ;  "this  language  to  me?" 

"  He  shall  not  have  any  medicine  but  that  which  Mr.  Pestler  wuds 
tta  him.     He  told  me  that  Dafiy's  Elixir  was  poison." 

"  Yeiy  good :  you  think  I'm  a  murderess,  then,"  replied  Mrs.  SecUey. 
"This  IS  the  language  you  use  to  your  mother.  I  hare  met  with 
misfortunes :  I  have  sunk  low  in  life :  1  have  kept  my  carriage,  and  now 
walk  on  foot  -.  but  I  did  not  know  I  was  a  murderess  before,  xad  thank 
you  for  the  newt." 
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''  Mtoima/'  said  the  poor  girl,  who  was  always  ready  for  tears — ''you 
shotddn't  be  hard  upon  me.  I — ^I  didn't  mean — ^I  mean,  I  did  not  wish 
to  say  you  would  do  any  wrong  to  this  dear  child ;  only — " 

"  O,  no,  my  love — only  that  I  was  a  murderess ;  in  which  case,  I  had 
better  go  to  the  Old  Bailey.  Though  I  didn't  poison  you,  when  you  were  a 
child ;  but  gave  you  the  best  of  education,  ana  the  most  expensiye  masters 
money  could  procure.  Yes ;  I've  nursed  five  children,  and  buried  three ; 
and  the  one  I  loved  the  best  of  all,  and  tended  through  croup,  and  teething, 
and  measles,  and  hooping-cough,  and  brought  up  with  foreign  masters, 
regardless  of  expense,  and  with  accomplishments  at  Minerva  House — ^which 
I  never  had  when  I  was  a  girl — ^when  I  was  too  glad  to  honour  my  father 
and  mother,  that  I  might  live  long  in  the  land,  and  to  be  useful,  and  not 
to  mope  all  day  in  my  room  and  act  the  fine  lady — says  I'm  a  murderess. 
Ah,  Mrs.  Osborne !  may  you  never  nourish  a  viper  in  your  bosom,  that's 
my  prayer. 

'*  Mamma,  Mamma ! "  cried  the  bewildered  girl :  and  the  child  in  her 
arms  set  up  a  frantic  chorus  of  shouts. 

"  A  murderess,  indeed !  Gk>  down  on  your  knees  and  pray  to  God  to 
cleanse  your  wicked  ungrateful  heart,  Amelia,  and  may  He  forgive  you  as  I 
do ;"  and  Mrs.  Sedley  tossed  out  of  the  room,  hissing  out  the  word  poison, 
once  more,  and  so  ending  her  charitable  benediction'. 

Till  the  termination  of  her  niitural  life,  this  breach  between  Mrs.  Sedley 
and  her  daughter  was  never  thoroughly  mended.  The  quarrel  gave  the 
elder  lady  numberless  advantages  wluch  she  did  not  Ml  to  turn  to  account 
with  female  ingenuity  and  perseverance.  For  instance,  she  scarcely  spoke 
to  Amelia  for  many  weeks  afterwards.  She  warned  the  domestics  not  to 
touch  the  child,  as  Mrs.  Osborne  might  be  offended.  She  asked  her  daughter 
to  see  and  satisfy  herself  that  there  wais  no  poison  prepared  in  the  little 
daily  messes  that  were  concocted  for  Georgy.  When  neighbours  asked 
after  the  boy's  health,  she  referred  them  pointedly  to  Mrs.  Osborne.  She 
never  ventured  to  ask  whether  the  baby  was  well  or  not.  She  would  not 
touch  the  child  although  he  was  her  grandson,  and  own  precious  darling, 
for  she  was  not  used  to  children,  and  might  kill  it.  And  whenever  Mr. 
Pestler  came  upon  his  healing  inquisition,  she  received  the  Doctor  with 
such  a  sarcastic  and  scornful  demeanour,  as  made  the  surgeon  declare  that 
not  Lady  Thistlewood  herself,  whom  he  had  the  honour  of  attending  pro- 
fessionally, could  give  herself  greater  airs  than  old  Mrs.  Sedley,  m>m 
whom  he  never  took  a  fee.  And  very  likely  Emmy  was  jealous  too,  upon 
her  own  part,  as  what  mother  is  not,  of  those  who  would  manage  her 
children  for  her,  or  become  candidates  for  the  furst  place  in  their  affections  P 
It  is  certain  that  when  anybody  nursed  the  child,  she  was  uneasy,  and 
that  she  would  no  more  allow  Mrs.  Clapp  or  the  domestic  to  dress  or  tend 
him,  than  she  would  have  let  them  wash  her  husband's  miniature  which 
hung  up  over  her  litUe  bed ; — ^the  same  little  bed  from  which  the  poor  girl 
had  gone  to  his ;  and  to  which  she  retired  now  for  many  long,  silent,  tearfiil, 
but  happy  years. 

In  this  room  was  all  Amelia's  heart  and  treasure.  Here  it  was  that  she 
tended  her  boy,  and  watched  him  through  the  many  ills  of  childhood,  with 
a  constant  passion  of  love.    The  eldw  George  returned  in  him  somehow. 
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only  impTo^red,  and  as  if  come  back  from  liearen.  In  a  hundred  iittle  tones, 
looks,  and  movements,  l^e  duld  was  so  IJke  bis  father,  that  the  widow's 
heart  thrilled  as  she  held  him  to  it ;  and  he  would  often  ask  the  oauee 
of  her  teais.  It  was  because  of  his  likeness  to  his  father,  she  did  not 
scruple  to  teU  him.  She  talked  ooBstanUy  to  him  about  this  dead  Mher, 
and  spoke  of  her  love  for  George  to  the  imiocent  and  wondering  duld ; 
much  more  t}ian  she  'ever  had  done  to  Qeorge  himself,  or  to  any  confidante 
of  her  yoni^.  To  her  parents  she  never  talked  aboat  this  matter :  ahrtnk- 
ing  from  banng  her  heart  to  them.  Little  Qeorge  vary  likely  could  under- 
stand no  better  thm  they ;  but  into  his  ears  she  poured  her  sentimeDtai 
secrets  unreservedly,  and  into  his  only.  Tke  very  joy  of  this  woman  was 
a  sort  of  grief,  or  so  tender,  at  least,  that  its  egression  was  tears.  Her 
sensibilities  were  so  weak  and  tremulous,  that  perhaps  they  ought  not  to 
be  talked  about  in  a  book.  I  was  told  by  Dr.  Festler,  (now  a  most 
flourishing  lady's  physician,  with  a  sumptuous  dark-green  carriage,  a  pros- 
pect of  q>eedy  knighthood,  and  a  house  in  Manchester^Square,)  that  her 
grief  at  weaning  the  child  was  a  sight  that  would  have  unmanned  a  Herod. 
He  was  very  soft-hearted  many  years  ago,  and  his  wife  was  mortally  jealous 
of  Mrs.  AmeHa,  then  and  long  afterwards. 

Perhaps  the  Doctor's  lady  had  good  reason  for  her  jeidousy:  most 
women  shared  it,  of  those  who  fcnrmed  &e  small  drde  of  Amelia's 
acquaintance,  -and  were  quite  angry  at  the  enthusiasm  with  whieh  the 
other  sex  regarded  her.  For  almost  all  men  who  came  near  her  loved 
her ;  though  no  doubt  they  would  be  at  a  loss  to  tell  you  why.  She  was 
not  brUliant,  nor  witty,  nor  wise  overmuch,  nor  extraordinarily  handsome. 
But  wherever  she  went  she  touched  and  charmed  every  one  of  the  male 
sex,  as  invariaUy  as  she  awakened  the  scorn  and  incredulity  of  her  own 
sisterhood.  I  thmk  it  was  her  weakness  which  was  her  princi;NJ  charm : — 
a  kind  of  sweet  «ubmission  and  softness,  which  seemed  to  appeal  to  «adi 
man  she  met  for  his  sympathy  and  protection.  We  have  seen  how  in  the 
regiment,  though  she  spoke  but  to  few  of  George's  comrades  there,  ail  the 
swords  of  the  young  fellows  at  the  mess-table  would  have  leapt  from  ^leir 
scabbards  to  flght  round  her :  and  so  it  was  in  the  little  narrow  lo<kiBg- 
house  and  circle  of  Fulham,  she  interested  and  pleased  everybody,  if  she 
had  been  Mrs.  Mango  herself,  of  the  great  house  of  Mango,  Plantain,  and 
Co.,  Orutched  Friars,  and  the  magmfioent  proprietress  of  the  Pineries^ 
Fu&am,  who  gave  sammer  d^e^m^  frequented  by  Dukes  and  Earls,  «iid 
drove  about  the  parish  with  magnificent  yellow  liveries  and  bay  hones, 
such  as  the  royal  stables  at  Kensington  themselves  could  not  turn  out-^ 
say  had  she  been  Mrs.  Mango  herself,  or  her  son's  wife.  Lady  Mary 
Mango,  (daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Castlemouldy,  who  condescended  to 
marry  the  head  of  ike  firm,)  the  tradesmen  of  the  neighbourhood  could 
not  pay  her  more  honour  than  they  invariably  showed  to  Uie  gentle  young 
widow,  when  she  passed  by  their  doors,  or  made  her  humble  purdiaaes  rt 
their  shops. 

Thus  it  was  not  only  Mr.  Pestler,  the  medical  man,  but  Mr.  Linton,  the 
young  assistant,  who  doctored  the  servant  maids  and  small  tradesmen^ 
and  might  be  seen  any  day  reading  the  l^mee  in  the  surgery,  who  openly 
dedared  himself  the  ahive  of  Mrs.  Osborne.    He  was  a  personable  young 
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gentlgnim,  more  weloome  tt  Mn.  Sedky's  lodgings  tknn  Ids  poncipal; 
and  if  anything  went  wrong  witii  0eorgy,  be  wodd  drop  in  twice  or- tkriee 
in  the  day,  to  see  the  tittle  chcp,  and  witiiout  so  much  as  the  tiicnght  of 
a  f(9e.  He  would  abstract  lozenges,  tamannds,  and  other  prodnoe  frem  the 
sorgery-dxawers  for  Httle  Gteorgy's  benefit,  and  eompomided  diangbts  and 
mixtures  for  iam  of  miracakms  sweetness,  so  that  it  was  qfuxfee  a  pteasme 
to  the  child  to  be  ailing.  He  and  Festler,  his  chief,  sate  nptwo  whole 
nights  by  the  boy  in  that  momentons  and  awfdl  week  when  Gteecgy  had 
the  measles ;  and  when  yon  would  have  thonghi,  fimm  the  mold's  tenor, 
that  there  had  never  been  measles  in  the  world  before.  Would  they  hare 
done  as  nmeh  lor  other  people?  Did  they  sit  np  for  tke  folks  at  the 
Pineries,  when  Balph  Plantagenet,  and  Gwendoline,  and  €Kunever  Mango 
had  the  same  jnyemle  oomphdnt  P  Did  they  ait  up  for  tittle  Maiy  Clapp, 
the  landlord's  daughter,  who  aetoaltiy  caught  the  disease  of  tittle  Georgy  ? 
Truth  compels  one  to  say,  no.  They  slept  quite  undisturbed,  at.  least  as 
£sr  as  she  was  concerned — pronounced  hers  to  be  a  slight  case,  which 
would  afanost  cure  itself,  sent  her  in  axhaught  or  two,  and  threw  in  bark 
when  the  child  raUied,  with  perfect  indi£Eerence,  and  just  for  form's  sake. 

Again,  there  was  the  tittle  French  chevatier  opposite,  who  gave  lessonJs 
in  his  native  tongue  at  various  schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who 
might  be  heard  in  his  apartment  of  nights  playing  tremulous  old  gavottes 
and  minuets,  on  a  wheezy  old  fiddle.  Whenever  tins  powdered  and 
courteous  old  man,  who  never  missed  a  Sunday  at  the  convent  chapel  at 
Hammersmith,  and  who  was  in  all  respects,  thoughts,  conduct,  and  bear- 
ing, utterly  untike  the  bearded  savages.of  his  nation,  who  curse  perfidious 
Albion,  and  scowl  at  you  from  over  their  cigars,  in  the  Quadrant  arcades 
at  the  present  day, — ^whenever  the  old  Chevatier  de  Talonrouge  spoke  of 
Mistress  Osborne,  he  would  first  finish  his  pinch  of  snuff,  flick  away  the 
remaining  particles  of  dust  with  a  graceful  wave  of  his  hand,  gather  up 
his  fingers  again  into  a  bunch,  and,  bringing  them  up  to  his  mouth,  blow 
them  open  with  a  kiss,  excbuming,  Ahy  la  divine  cr/aiure  I  He  vowed  and 
protested  that  when  Ametia  walked  in  the  Brompton  Lanes  flowers  grew 
in  profusion  under  her  feet.  He  called  little  Georgy  Cupid,  and  asked  him 
news  of  Venus,  his- mamma ;  and  told  the  astosnshed  Betty  Flanagan  that 
she  was  one  of  the  Graces,  and  the  favourite  attendant  of  the  Eeine  des 
Amours. 

Instances  might  be  multiptied  of  this  easily  gained  and  unconscious 
popularity.  Did  not  Mr.  Binny,  the  mild  and  genteel  curate  of  the  district 
chapel,  whidh  the  family  attended,  call  assiduously  upon  the  widow,  dandle 
the  tittle  boy  on  his  knee,  and  offer  to  teach  him  Latin,  to  the  anger  of  the 
elderly  virgin,Hus  sister,  who  kept  house  for  him  ?  "  Theie  is  nothing  in 
her,  Beilby^*Mike .  Jatter  lady  would  say.  *'  When  she  cones  to  tea  here 
she  does^jiot  speak  a  word  during  the  whole  eveniag.  -She  is  but  a  poor 
lackadaisical  creature,  and  it  is  my  betief  has  no  heart  at  all.  It  is  only 
her  pretty  face  which  aU  you  gentlemen  admire  so.  Miss  Grits,  who  hi0 
five  thousand  pounds  and  expectations  besides,  has  twice  as  much  character, 
and  is  a  thousand  times  more  agreeable  to  my  taste ;  and  if  she  were  good- 
looking  I  know  ihatyeru' would  think  her  perfection." 

Yery  likely  Miss  Binny  was  right  to  a  great  extent.    It  m  the  pretty 
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face  wioeh  creates  ipapatliy  in  tbe  hearts  of  men,  those  wicked  rogues. 
A  woman  may  possess  the  wisdom  and  chastity  of  Hinerva,  and  we  give 
no  heed  to  her,  if  she  has  a  plain  face.  What  folly  will  not  a  pair  of  bnght 
eyes  make  pardonable  f  What  dullness  m^  not  red  lips  and  sweet  accents 
lender  pleasant  ?  And  so,  with  theii  naiial  sense  Of  justice,  ladies  arffue 
that  because  a  woman  is  handsome,  therefore  she  is  a  fool.  Oh  ladies, 
ladies  I  some  there  are  of  you  who  are  neither  handsome  nor  wise. 

These  are  hut  trivial  incidents  to  recount  in  the  life  of  our  heroine. 
Her  tale  does  not  deal  in  wonders,  as  the  gentle  reader  has  alrea<^  no 
doubt  perceived ;  and  if  a  journd  had  been  kept  of  her  proceedings  durinj; 
the  seven  years  after  the  birth  of  her  son,  there  would  be  found  few  ino.- 
dents  more  remarkable  in  it  than  that  of  the  measles,  recorded  in  the  fore- 
going  page.  Yes,  one  day,  and  greatly  to  her  wonder,  the  Bererend  Mr. 
Binny  just  mentioned,  asked  her  to  change  her  name  of  Osborne  for  his 
own ;  when,  with  deep  blushes,  and  tews  in  her  eyes  and  Toice,  abe 
thanked  him  for  his  regard  for  her,  expressed  gratitude  for  his  attentions 
to  her  and  to  her  poor  Httle  boy,  but  said  that  she  nerer,  never  could  think 
of  any  bnt — but  Uie  husband  whom  she  had  lost. 


On  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  and  the  eighteenth  of  June,  the  days  of  hei 
marriage  uid  widowhood,  she  kept  her  room  entirely,  consecnitiiig  them 
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(and  we  do  not  know  how  many  hours  of  soHtafy  night-thought,  her  little 
boy  sleeping  in  his  crib  by  her  bed-side)  to  the  memory  of  that  departed 
friend.  During  the  day  she  was  more  active.  She  had  to  teach  G«orge  to 
read  and  to  write,  and  a  little  to  draw.  She  read  books,  in  order  that  she 
might  tell  him  storiea  from  them.  As  his  eyes  opened,  and  his  mind 
expanded,  under  the  influence  of  the  outward  nature  round  about  him,  she 
taught  the  child,  to  the  best  of  her  humble  power,  to  acknowledge  the 
Maker  of  all ;  and  eyeiy  night  and  every  morning  he  and  she-— (in  that 
awful  and  touching  communion  which  I  think  must  bring  a  thrill  to  the 
heart  of  every  man  who  witnesses  or  who  remembers  it) — the  mother  and 
the  little  boy — sprayed  to  Our  Father  together,  the  mother  pleading  with 
all  her  gentle  heart,  the  child  lisping  after  as  she  spoke.  Ajid  each  time 
they  prayed  to  God  to  bless  dear  papa,  as  if  he  were  alive  and  in  the  room 
with  them. 

To  wash  and  dress  this  young  gentleman— to  take  him  for  a  run  of  the 
mornings,  before  breakfast,  and  the  retreat  of  grandpapa  for  **  business  " — 
to  make  for  him  the  most  wonderful  and  ingenious  dresses,  for  which  end 
the  thrifty  widow  cut  up  and  altered  eveiT  available  little  bit  of  finery 
which  she  possessed  out  of  her  wardrobe  during  her  marriage — for  Mrs. 
Osborne  herself,  (greatly  to  her  mother's  vexation,  who  preferr^  fine  dothes, 
especially  since  her  misfortunes)  always  wore  a  black  gown,  and  a  straw 
bonnet  with  a  black  ribbon — occupied  h^  many  hours  of  the  day.  Others 
she  had  to  spare,  at  the  service  of  her  mother  and  her  old  father.  She  had 
taken  the  pams  to  learn,  and  used  to  play  cribbage  with  this  gentleman  on 
the  nights  when  he  did  not  go  to  his  club.  She  sang  for  him  when  he  was 
so  minded,  and  it  was  a  good  sign,  for  he  invariably  fell  into  a  comfortable 
sleep  during  the  music.  She  wrote  out  his  numerous  memorials,  letters, 
prospectuses,  and  projects.  It  was  in  her  hand-writing  that  most  of  the 
old  gentleman's  former  acquaintances  were  informed  that  he  had  become 
an  agent  for  the  Black  Diamond  and  Anti-Cinder  Coal  Company,  and 
could  supply  his  friends  and  the  public  with  the  best  coals  at  — «.  per 
chaldron.  AU  he  did  was  to  sign  the  circi:dars  with  his  flourish  and  signa- 
ture, and  direct  them  in  a  shsS^y,  derk-like  hand.  One  of  these  papers 
was  sent  to  Major  Dobbin,  — ^Siegt.,  care  of  Messrs.  Cox  and  OTeenwcK>d ; 
but  the  Msgor  being  in  Madras  at  the  time,  had  no  particular  call  for  coals. 
He  knew,  though,  the'  hand  which  had  written  the  prospectus.  Good  God ! 
what  would  he  not  have  given  to  hold  it  in  his  own  !  A  second  prospectus 
came  out,  informing  the  Major  that  J.  Sedley  and  Company)  having  esta- 
blished agencies  at  Oporto,  Bordeaux,  and  St.  Mary's,  were  enabled  to  offer 
to  their  friends  and  the  public  generally,  the  finest  and  most  celebrated 
growths  of  ports,  sherries,  and  cLu>et  wines  at  reasonable  prices,  and  under 
extraordinary  advantages.  Acting  upon  this  hint,  Dobbin  furiously  can- 
vassed the  govem6r,  the  commander-in-chief,  the  judges,  the  regiments,  and 
everybody  whom  he  knew  in  the  Fresidenc}',  and  sent  home  to  Sedley  and 
Co.  orders  for  wine  which  perfectly  astonished  Mr.  Sedley  and  Mr.  Clapp, 
who  was  the  Co.  in  the  business.  But  no  more  orders  came  after  that 
first  burst  of  good  fortune,  on  which  poor  old  Osborne  was  about  to  build 
a  house  in  the  dty,  a  regiment  of  clerks,  a  dock  to  himself,  and  correspon- 
dents all  over  the  world.    The  old  gentleman's  former  taste  in  wine  had 
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gonfi:  the  corses  of  the  mess-ioom  assailed  Mv^ov  Dobbin  for  the  vile 
drinks  he  had  been  the  means  of  introdudng  there ;  and  he  bought  back 
a  great  quantity  of  the  wine,  and  sirild  it.  at  paUie  ouAciy,  at  an  enorraoas 
loss  to  Inauelf.  As  for  Jos,  wha  was  by  this  time  promoted  to  a  seat  at 
the  Se^enuB  Board-  at  Calcutta,  he  was  wild  with  rage  when  the  post 
l»:<»ight  himb  oni  a  bundle  of  these  Bacehanaltan  prospectuses,*  with  a 
prrrate  note  firon  his  father^  telling  Jos  that  his  senior  comted  upon  hira 
in  tfai&  enterpeisB,  and  had  consignsd  a  <pftanitity  of  select  wines  to  him,  as* 
per  inroiee,  dzawin^  biUfr  upon  him  for  '^e  anonntof  ii»  same.  Jos,  who 
would  no  moce  hm  it  sappoBed.iiuit  his  ftither,  Jos  9edley's  father,  of 
the  Board  of  Berenue,  was  a. wise*  merofaant  askisg  for  orders,  than  that 
he  was  J«ck  Ketch, refused  the-biUswith  seom,wi^  baokoontunielioQsly 
to  the  dd  gentleman;  bidding  hhnto  moid  his' own  affairs;  and  the  pto- 
tested  paper  coming  back,  Sedley  and  Go.  had  to  take  it  up  with  the 
profits  wliieh.  they  had  made,  oui  of  the  Madras  ?ieiitai8y  and  wiiii  a  tittle 
pardon  d  Emm^s  savingst 

Besides^her  pmision  of  fifiy  pounda  a-year,  there  had  been  fivB  humribed 
pounds,  asher  hnsband's  executor  stated,  left  in  the  agent's  hands  at  th» 
time  of  Osbome-V  demise,  whidi  maa,  as  George's  guaidian,  Dobbin  pMH- 
posed  to  pnt  out  at  8  per  cent,  in  an  Indian  house  of  agency.  Mr. 
Sedley,  wk>  thra^t  the  Migor  had  some  rognisli  intentions  of  hu  oi«m 
aboi;^  the  mon^»  wns^teoiig^agaEDst  tiiis  pkn ;  andhe  went  to  the  agents 
ta  protest  peraooally  .against  tiieempteyment  of  the  mnoey  in  question,  when 
he  leaned,  to  his  sui^rise^  that  th^  had.  been  no  such  sum  in  their 
hands,  that  att  the  late  Captain-s  assets  did  not  amount  to  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  that  the  five  hundred  pocmds  in  question  must  be  a  separate  sun,  of 
whieh  MiQor  Dobbin  knew  the  particulars.  More  ^buk  met  oonyineed 
that  there  waa-  some  roguery,  old  9edley  pursued,  the  Major.  A»  his 
daughter's  neasest  friend,  he  demanded,  with  a  high  hand,  a  statement  of 
the  late  Gafvtain's  aocounts.  Dobbin's  stammining,  bluslungv  and 
awkwardness  added  to  the  other's  canriotions  that  he  had  a  rogue  to  deal 
with ;  and  in  a  nugestic  tone  he  told  that  officer  a  piece  of  his  mind,  as  he 
called  it,  siniply  stating  his  belief  that  the  M^or  was  unlawfully  detaining 
his  kte  san-in-law's  money* 

Dobbini  at  this  lost  aU  patience,  and  if  his  accuser  had  not  been  so  old 
and  so  broken,  aquaixel  might  hure  ensued  between  them  at  the  Slaught^ 
Coffee'-house,  in  a  box  of  which  place  of  entertainment  the  gentlonen  had 
their  colloquy.  '*Come  up  stairs.  Sir,"  lisped  out  the  Major.  "I 
insist  on  your  coming  up  the  stairs,  and  I  will  show  which  is  tbe 
iqjured  parfy,  poor  George  or  I ; "  and,  dragging  the  old  gentl^nan  Tq>  to 
his  bed-ro(»n,  he  produoed  £rom  his  desk  O^me's  aocounts,  and  a  bimdie 
of  I  O  TJ  whidi  the  latter  had  giren,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  was  always 
ready  to  giye  an  I O  U.  *<  He  paid  his  bills  in  EngUmd,"  Dobbm  added, 
"  but  he  had  not  a  hundred  pounds  in  the  world  when  he  fell.  I  and  one 
or  two  of  his  brother-officers  made  up  the  little  sum,  which  was  all  that  we 
could  spare,  and  you  dare  to  tell  us  that  we  are  tiying  to  cheat  the  widow  and 
orphan."  Sedley  was  very  oontrite  and  humbled,  though  the  fact  is,  that 
William  Dobbin  had  told  a  great  falsehood  to  the  old  gentleman ;  having 
himaelf  given  every  shilling  of  the  money,  having  buried  his  friend,  and 
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paid  all  the  fees  and  oiiaiiget  inadBoi  i^aihe  ealamiiy  and  zemyfvl  of 
poov  Amelia. . 

About  theae^eiqpeaeea  old  Osbome  had  never  ginran  lamBelf  any  tiDiibte 
to  tliiiik,  JkQit  aay  other  idatim  of  Amelia,  nor  Ajodsa  heradf,  indeed. 
She  tnisted  to  Migor  Dobbin  ae  aa  aeoonatant,  took  hb  ^omei^at  cegb* 
fued  cakoktious  for  graittted :  and  nei«r  onoe  sinpected  how  miidi:  A» 
waain  hb  debt. 

Twice  or  thzioe  in  the  year,  aocozding  to  her  pRmuaet  she  wrote  hnt 
Iflltera  io  Madiaa,  Ic^tem  aM  about  little  Geoigy.  How  he  ireaanred  these 
papen  I  Whenerer  Amelia  wrote  he  onswegcc^  and  not  until  then.  But 
he.  sent  oyer  endless  remembranees -of  huoa^  to  faiegodMm  and  to  hep* 
He  ordered  and  sent  a  box  of  searf%  and  a  grand  ivory  set  of  efaesa-'ment 
from  China.  The  pawns  were  little  green  and  wi^  men,  with  real  eworda* 
and  ehields ;  the  knights  were  on  horeebadc,  the  castles  were  ooiithe  badka. 
of  el^^unts.  "  Mrsi  Mango's  own  set  at  the  Pineries  was  not  so  fine," 
Mr.  restler  remarked.  These  ohess-men  were  the  delight  of  Cteoi^s 
lifis^  who  printed  his*  first  letter  in.aokno^edgment  of  this  gift  of  hia 
gpdpapa.  He  sent  over  preserves  and  piokies,  whirii  ladMer  the  3FonBg 
gentleman  tried  snirepUtionAfy  in  the  sideboard,  aad  balf«-ldlled  Imnaelf 
mtik  eating^  He  thought  it  was  a  judgment  upon  him  for  stealing,  Uiey 
weee  se  h^.  Emmy  wrote  a  comical  Uttle  aocoaatof  this  mishap  to  the 
Mi^or :  it  pleaasd  him.  to  think  that  her  spirits  -  were  ndlying,  and  thai  she 
could  bo  meny.sometimea  now.  He  sent  over  a  pair  of  dbaid%  a  white 
one  for  her,  and  a  black  one  with  palm-leaves  for  her  mother,  and  a  pair 
of  red  seaifs^  as  winter  wri^pere,  for  old  Mjrv  Sedlqr  and  George.  The 
shawls  were  wwth  fifty  guineas  a  piece  at  the  very  least,  as  Mrs.  Sedley 
knew.  She  wore  hers  in  state  at  drarch  at  Brompton,  and  was  congrata^ 
lated  by  her  female  friends  upon  the  splendid  acquisition.  Emmy's,  too, 
became  prettily  her  modest  black  gown.  "  What  a  pity  it  is  she  wont  thiidc 
of  him,''  Mrs.  Sedley  remarked  to  Mrs.  Ckpp,  asd  to  all  her  friends  of 
BrMaptoOb  "  Jos-^naver  sent  us  sueh  preeents,  I  am  sure,  and  grudges  na 
eTerytiang.  It  is  evident  that,  the  Major  is  over  head  and  eara  in  love 
with-  her :  and  yet^  whenever  I  so  much  as  hint  it,  she  tuma  led  and.begins 
to  cry,  and  goes  and  sits  up  stairs  with  her  nuniature.  I'm  sick  of 
thait  miniature^  I  wish  we  had  never  seen  those  odious  piirse-|»rond 
Osboenea." 

\r  Amidei  sack  hui^e  scenes  and  associates  George's  early  youth  was 
passed^  and  the  boy  grew  up  deiieate,  sensitive,  imperious,  woman-bred — 
domineering  the  gentie  mother  wh<Hn  he  loved  with  passionate  affection. 
He  ruled  all  the  rest  of  the  little  world  round  about  him.  Ab  he  grew,  the 
elders  were  amazed  ai  his  haughty  manner  and  his  oonstant  likeness  to  his 
father.  He  asked  questions  about  everything,  as  inquiring  youth  will  do. 
The  profundity  of  his  remarks  and  interrogatories  astonished  his  old 
grandfather,  who  perfectly  bored  the  dub  at  the  tavern  with  stories  about 
the  little  lad's  learning  and  genius.  He  suffered  his  grandmother  with  a 
good-humoured  indifference.  The  small  drde  round  about  him  believed 
that  the  equal  of  the  boy  did  not  exist  upon  the  earth.  Georgy  inherited 
bis  father's  pride,  and  perhaps  thought  they  were  not  wrong. 

When  he  grew  to  be  about  six  years  old,  Dobbin  began  to  write  to  him 
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very  much.  The  Major  wanted  to  hear  that  Geoi^  was  going  to  a  school, 
and  hoped  he  would  acquit  himself  with  credit  there  i  or  would  he  have  a 
good  tutor  at  home  ?  it  was  time  that  he  should  begin  to  learn  ;  and  his 
god&ther  and  guardian  hinted  that  he  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  defray  the 
charges  of  the  boy's  education,  which  would  faU  heavily  upon  his  mother's 
straitened  income.  The  Migor,  in  a  word,  was  always  thinking  about 
Amelia  and  her  little  boy,  and  by  orders  to  his  agents  kept  the  latter  pro« 
vided  with  picture-books,  paint-boxes,  desks,  and  all  oonoeiyable  imple- 
ments of  amusement  and  instruction.  Three  days  before  Greorge's  sixth 
birth-day,  a  gentleman  in  a  gig,  accompanied  by  a  servant,  drove  up  to 
Mr.  8edley's  house,  and  asked  to  see  Master  George  Osborne:  it  was 
Mr.  Woolsey,  military  tailor,  of  Conduit  Street,  who  came  at  the  Major's 
order  to  measure  the  young  gentleman  for  a  suit  of  cloth  dtothes.  He  had 
had  the  honour  of  making  for  the  Captain,  the  young  gentleman's  father. 

Sometimes  too,  and  by  the  Major's  desire  no  doubt,  his  sistors,  the 
Misses  Dobbin,  would  call  in  the  faxmly  carriage  to  take  Amelia  and  the 
little  boy  a  drive  if  they  were  so  inclined.  The  patronage  and  kindness 
of  these  ladies  was  veiy  uncomfortable  to  Amelia»  but  she  bore  it  meekly 
enough,  for  her  nature  was  to  yield ;  and,  besides,  the  carriage  and  itis 
splendours  gave  little  Georgy  immense  pleasure.  The  ladies  b^^ged 
occasionally  that  the  child  might  pass  a  day  with  them,  and  he  was  always 
glad  to  go  to  that  fine  garden-house  at  Denmark  Hill,  where  they  liyed, 
and  where  there  were  such  fine  grapes  in  the  hot-houses  and  peadiee  on 
the  walls. 

One  day  they  kindly  came  oyer  to  Amelia  with  news  which  they  were 
mre  would  delight  her — something  fiery  interesting  about  their  dear 
William. 

''What  was  it:  was  he  coming  home?"  she  asked  with  pleasure 
beaming  in  her  eyes. 

'*  Oh,  no— not  the  least — but  they  had  yery  good  reason  to  believe 
that  dear  William  was  about  to  be  married — and  to  a  relation  of  a  very 
^dear  friend  of  Amelia's — ^to  Miss  Glorvina  O'Dowd,  Sir  Michael  O'Dowd's 
sister,  who  had  gone  out  to  join  Lady  O'Dowd  at  Madras — ^a  very  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  girl,  eyerybody  said." 

Amelia  said  "  Oh  1 "  Amelia  was  yeiy  ^^ery  happy  indeed.  But  she 
supposed  Glorvina  could  not  be  like  her  old  acquaintance,  who  was  most 
kind — ^but — ^but  she  was  very  happy  indeed.  And  by  some  impulse,  of 
which  I  cannot  explain  the  meaning,  she  took  George  in  her  arms  and 
Idssed  him  with  an  extraordinary  tenderness.  Her  eyes  were  quite  moist 
when  she  put  the  child  down ;  and  she  scarcely  spoke  a  word  during  the 
whole  of  the  drive— though  she  was  so  very  happy  indeed. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

A   CTMtCAL   CBAPTEB. 

UB  duty  now  takes  ua  back  foi  a  brief  space  to 
some  old  Uampslure  acquaintances  of  ours, 
whose  hopes  respecting  the  disposal  of  their 
rich  kinswoman  s  property  were  so  wofully 
disappointed.     After  countiog  upon  thirty 
thousand  pounds  from  his  sister,  it  was  a 
heavy  hlow  to  Bute  Crawley  to  receive  but 
five ;  out  of  which  sum,  when  he  had  paid 
his  own  debts  and  those  of  Jim,  his  sou  at 
college,  a  very  small  fragment  remained  to 
portion  off  his  four  plain  daughters.    Mrs. 
Bute  never  knew,  or  at  least  never  acknowledged,  how  far  her  own  tyran- 
nous behaviour  had  tended  to  ruin  her  husband.     All  that  woman  could 
do,  she  vowed  and  protested  she  had  done.    Was  it  her  fault  if  she  did 
not  possess  those  sycophantic  arts  which  her  hypocritical  nephew,  Pitt 
Crawley,  practised  ?    She  wished  him  all  the  happiness  which  he  merited 
out  of  bis  ill-gotten  gains.     "  At  least  the  money  will  remain  in  the 
iJamily,"  she  said,  chuitably.     "  Pitt  will  never  spend  it,  my  dear,  that 
is  quite  certain  ;  for  a  greater  miser  does  not  exist  in  England,  and  be  is 
as  odious,  though  in  a  difiereut  way,  as  his  spendthrift  brother,   the 
abandoned  Bawdon." 

So  Mrs.  Bute,  after  the  first  shock  of  rage  and  disappointment,  began 
to  accommodate  herself  as  best  she  could  to  her  altered  fortunes,  and  to 
save  and  retrench  with  all  her  might.  She  instructed  her  daughters  how 
to  bear  poverty  cheerfully,  and  invented  a  thousand  notable  methods  to 
conceal  or  evade  it.  She  took  them  about  to  halls  and  public  places  in 
the  neighbourhood,  with  praiseworthy  energy;  nay,  she  entertained  her 
friends  in  a  hospitable  comfortable  manner  at  the  Ilectory,  and  much  more 
frequently  than  before  dear  Miss  Crawley's  legacy  had  fallen  in.  From 
her  outward  bearing  nobody  would  have  supposed  that  the  family  had 
been  disappointed  in  their  expectations:  or  hare  guessed  from  her  frequent 
appearance  in  public  how  she  pinched  and  starved  at  home.  Her  girls 
had  more  milliner's  furniture  than  they  hod  ever  enjoyed  before.  They 
appeared  pcrseveringly  at  the  Winchester  and  Southampton  assemblies ; 
they  penetrated  to  Cowes  for  the  race-balls  and  regatta-guetiea  there ;  and 
their  carriage,  with  the  horses  taken  from  the  plough,  waa  at  work  per- 
petually, untd  it  b^an  almost  to  be  believed  that  the  four  sisters  had  had 
witnnefl  left  them  by  their  aunt,  whose  name  the  family  never  mentioned 
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in  public  but  with  the  most  tender  gratitude  and  regard.  I  know  no  sort 
of  lying  which  is  more  frequent  in  Vanity  Fair  than  this ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked  how  people  who  practise  it  take  credit  to  themselves  for  their 
hypocrisy,  and  fancy  that  they  are  exceedingly  virtuous  and  praiseworthy, 
because  they  are  able  to  deceive  the  world  with  regard  to  the  extent  of 
their  means. 

Mrs.  Bute  certainly  thought  herself  one  of  the  most  virtuous  women 
in  England,  and  the  sight  of  her  happy  family  was  an  ediiying  one  ta 
strangers.  They  were  so  cheerful,  so  loving,  so  well-educated,  so  simple ! 
Martha  painted  flowers  exquisitely,  and  furnished  half  the  charity-bazaars 
in  the  county.  Emma  was  a  regular  County  Bulbul,  and  her  verses  in 
the  "  Hampshire  Telegraph  "  were  the  glory  of  its  Poet's  Comer.  Fanny 
and  Matilda  sang  duets  together,  mamma  trying  the  piano,  and  the  other 
two  sisters  sitting  with  their  arms  round  each  other's  waists,  and  listening 
affectionately.  Nobody  saw  the  poor  girls  drumming  at  the  duets  in 
private.  No  one  saw  mammA  drilling  them  rigidly  hour  after  hour.  In  a 
word,  Mrs.  Bute  put  a  good  face  against  fortune,  and  kept  up  appearances 
in  the  most  virtuous  manner. 

Every  thing  that  a  good  and  respectable  mother  oould  do  Mrs.  Bute 
did.  She  got  over  yachting  men  from  Southampton,  pariGns  from  the 
Cathedral  Close  at  Winchester,  and  officers  from  the  barracks  there.  She 
tried  to  inveigle  the  young  barristers  at  assizes,  and  encouraged  Jim  ta 
bring  home  friends  with  whom  he  went  out  hunting  with  the  H.  H* 
What  will  not  a  mother  do  for  the  benefit  of  her  beloved  ones  P 

Between  such  a  woman  and  her  brother-in-law,  the  odious  Baronet  at 
the  Hall,  it  is  manifest  that  there  could  be  very  little  in  common.  The 
rapture  between  Bute  and  his  lHX»ther  Sir  Pitt  was  complete ;  indeed, 
between  Sir  Pitt  and  the  whole  county,  to  which  the  old  man  was  a 
scandal.  His  dislike  for  respectable  society  increased  with  age,  and  the 
lodge-gates  had  not  opened  to  a  gentleman's  carriage-wheels  since  Pitt 
and  Lady  Jane  came  to  pay  their  visit  of  duty  after  their  marriage. 

That  was  an  awfol  and  unfortunate  visit,  never  to  be  thought  of  by  the 
family  without  horror.  Pitt  begged  hm  wife,  with  a  ghastly  oountenanoe, 
never  to  speak  of  it ;  and  it  was  only.throngh  Mrs.  Bute  herself,  who  still 
knew  evei^thing  which  took  place  at  the  Hall,  that  the  cinmmstances  of 
Sir  Bate's  reception  of  his  son  and  daughter-in-law  were  ev^  known 
at  all. 

As  they  drove  up  the  avenue  of  the  Park  in  their  neat  and  well-appointed 
eanriage,  Pitt  remarked  with  dismay  and  wrath  great  gaps  among  the  trees 
-**-his  trees, — ^which  the  old  Baronet  was  felling  entircdy  without  lioense. 
The  park  wore  an  aspect  of  otter  dreariness  and  ruin.  The  drives  were  Ul 
kept,  and  the  neat  carriage  splashed  and  foundered  in  muddy  pods  along 
the  road.  The  great  sweep  m  front  of  the  terrace  and  entrance  stair  was 
black  and  covered  with  mosses;  the  once  trim  flower-beds  rank  and  weedy. 
Shatters  were  up  along  almost  the  whole  line  of  the  house ;  the  great  haU-* 
door  was  unbarred  after  much  ringing  of  the  bell ;  an  individual  in  ribbons 
was  seen  flitting  up  the  black  osk  stair,  as  Horrocks  at  length  admitted 
{he  heir  of  Queen's  Crawley  and  his  bride  into  the  halls  of  their  ftthert* 
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He  led  the  way  into  Sir  Pitts  "  Library,"  as  it  Was  called,  the  fumes  of 
tobacco  growing  stronger  as  Pitt  and  Lady  Jane  approached  that  apart- 
ment. Sir  Pitt  ain*t  very  well,  Horrocks  remarked  apologetically,  and 
hinted  that  his  master  was  afflicted  with  lumbago. 

The  library  looked  out  on  the  fi-ont  walk  and  park.  Sir  Pitt  had 
opened  one  of  the  windows,  and  was  bawling  out  thence  to  the  postillion 
and  Pitt's  servant,  who  seemed  to  be  about  to  take  the  baggage  down. 

"Don*t  move  none  of  them  trunks,"  he  cried,  pointing  with  a  pipe 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  "  It 's  only  a  morning  visit,  Tucker,  you 
fool.  Lor,  what  cracks  that  off  boss  has  in  his  heels !  Ain*t  there  no 
one  at  the  King's  Head  to  rub  'em  a  little  ?  How  do,  Pitt  ?  How  do,  my 
dear  ?  Come  to  see  the  old  man,  hay  ?  'Gad — ^you  've  a  pretty  face,  too. 
You  ain't  like  that  old  horse- godmother,  your  mother.  Come  and  give 
old  Pitt  a  kiss,  like  a  good  little  gal." 

The  embrace  disconcerted  the  daughter-in-law  somewhat,  as  the  caresses 
of  old  gentlemen  unshorn  and  perfumed  with  tobacco  might  well  do.  But 
she  remembered  that  her  brother  Southdown  had  mustachios,  and  smoked 
cigars,  and  submitted  to  the.  Baronet  with  a  tolerable  grace. 

"Pitt  has  got  vat,"  said  the  Baronet,  after  this  mark  of  affection. 
**  Docs  he  read  ee  very  long  zermons,  my  dear  P  Hundredth  Psalm, 
Evening  Hymn,  hay  Pitt  ?  Go  and  get  a  ^ass  of  Malmsey  and  a  cake 
for  my  Lady  Jane,  Horrocks,  you  great  big  booby,  and  don't  staiii 
stearing  there  like  a  fat  pig.  I  won't  ask  you  to  stop,  my  dear;  you'll 
find  it  too  stoopid,  and  so  should  I  too  along  a  Pitt.  I'm  an  old  man  now, 
and  like  my  own  ways,  and  my  pipe  and  backgammon  of  a  night." 

"  I  can  play  at  backgammon.  Sir,"  said  Lady  Jane,  laughing.  **  I 
used  to  play  with  Papa  and  Mss  Crawley,  did'nt  1,  Mi.  Crawley?" 

"  Lady  Jane  can  play,  Sir,  at  the  game  to  which  you  state  that  you 
are  so  partial,"  Ktt  said,  haughtily. 

"  But  she  waw'nt  stop  for  all  that.  Naw  naw,  goo  back  to  Mudbury 
and  give  Mrs.  Eincer  a  benefit :  or  drive  down  to  the  Eectory,  and  ask 
Buty  for  a  dinner.  He'll  be  charmed  to  see  you,  you  know ;  he's  so 
much  obliged  to  you  for  gittin  the  old  womah's  money.  Ha,  ha.  Some 
of  it  will  do  to  patch  up  the  Hall  when  Fm  gone." 

**  I  perceive.  Sir,"  said  Pitt,  with  a  heightened  voice,  "  that  your  people 
will  cut  down  the  timber." 

"  Tees,  yees,  very  fine  weather,  and  seasonable  for  the  time  of  year,"  Sir 
Pitt  answered,  who  had  suddenly  grown  deaf.  "  But  I'm  gittin  old,  Pitt, 
now.  Law  bless  you,  you  ain  t  far  from  fifty  yourself.  But  he  wears 
well,  my  pretty  Lady  Jane,  don't  he  ?  It  *s  all  godliness,  sobriety,  and  a 
moral  Hfe.  Look  at  me,  I'm  not  veiy  fur  firom  fowr-score — ^he,  he ;"  and 
he  laughed,  and  took  snuff,  and  leered  at  her,  and  pinched  her  hand. 

Pitt  once  more  brought  the  conversation  back  to  the  timber ;  but  the 
Baronet  was  deaf  again  in  an  instant. 

"  I'm  gittin  very  old,  and  have  been  cruel  bad  this  year  with  the  lumbago. 
I  shan't  be  here  now  for  long ;  but  I'm  glad  ee've  come,  daughter-in-law. 
I  like  your  face.  Lady  Jane :  it 's  got  none  of  the  damned  high-boned 
Binkie  look  in  it ;  and  I'll  give  ee  something  pretty,  my  dear,  to  go  to 
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Court  in."  And  lie  shuffled  across  the  room  to  a  cupboard,  from  whicli 
he  took  a  little  old  case  containing  jewels  of  some  value.  '*  Take  that/' 
said  he,  "  my  dear ;  it  belonged  to  my  mother,  and  afterwards  to  the  first 
Lady  Binkie.  Pretty  pearls — ^never  gave'em  the  ironmonger's  daughter. 
No,  no.  Take  'em  and  put  'em  up  quick,"  said  he,  thrusting  the  case  into 
his  daughter's  hand,  and  clapping  the  door  of  the  cabinet  too,  as  Horrocks 
entered  with  a  salver  and  refreshments. 

"  What  have  you  a  been  and  given  Pitt's  wife?"  said  the  individual  in 
ribbons,  when  Pitt  and  Lady  Jane  had  taken  leave  of  the  old  gentleman. 
It  was  Miss  Horrocks,  the  butler's  daughter — the  cause  of  the  scandal 
throughout  the  country — ^the  lady  who  reigned  now  almost  supreme  at 
Clueen's  Crawley. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  those  Hibbons  had  been  marked  with  dismay 
by  the  county  and  family.  The  Eibbons  opened  an  account  at  the  Mud- 
bury  Branch  Savings  Bank ;  the  Eibbons  drove  to  Church,  monopolising 
the  pony-chaise,  which  was  for  the  use  of  the  servants  at  the  Hall.  The 
domestics  were  dismissed  at  her  pleasure.  The  Scotch  gardener,  who  still 
lingered  on  the  premises,  taking  a  pride  in  his  walls  and  hothouses,  and 
indeed  making  a  pretty  good  livelihood  by  the  garden,  which  he  farmed, 
and  of  which  he  sold  the  produce  at  Southampton,  found  the  Eibbons 
eating  peaches  in  a  sunshiny  morning  at  the  south-wall,  and  had  his  ears 
boxed,  when  he  remonstrated  about  this  attack  on  his  property.  He  and 
his  Scotch  wife  and  his  Scotch  children,  the  only  respectable  inhabitants  of 
Queen's  Crawley,  were  forced  to  migrate,  with  their  goods  and  their  chattels, 
and  left  the  stately  comfortable  gardens  to  go  to  waste,  and  the  flower- 
beds to  run  to  seed.  Poor  Lady  Crawley's  rose-garden  became  the 
dreariest  wilderness.  Only  two  or  three  domestics  shuddered  in  the  bleak 
old  servtint's  hall.  The  stables  and  offices  were  vacant,  and  shut  up,  and 
half  ruined.  Sir  Pitt  lived  in  private,  and  boozed  nightly  with  Horrocks, 
his  butler  or  house-steward  (as  he  now  began  to  be  (»Jled),  and  the  aban- 
doned Eibbons.  The  times  were  very  much  changed  since  the  period 
when  she  drove  to  Mudbury  in  the  spring-cart,  and  called  the  small 
tradesmen  '*  Sir."  It  may  have  been  shame,  or  it  may  have  been  dislike 
of  his  neighbours,  but  the  old  Cynic  of  Queen's  Crawley  hardly  issued 
from  his  park-gates  at  all  now.  He  quarrelled  with  his  agents,  and 
screwed  his  tenants  by  letter.  His  days  were  past  in  conducting  his  own 
correspondence ;  the  lawyers  and  farm-bailiffs,  who  had  to  do  business  with 
him,  could  not  reach  him  but  through  the  Eibbons,  who  received  them  at 
the  door  of  the  housekeeper's  room,  which  commanded  the  back  entrance 
by  which  they  were  admitted ;  and  so  the  Baronet's  daily  perplexities 
increased,  and  his  embarrassments  multipHed  round  him. 

The  horror  of  Pitt  Crawley  may  be  imagined,  as  these  reports  of  his 
father's  dotage  reached  the  most  exemplary  and  correct  of  gentlemen. 
He  trembled  daily  lest  he  should  hear  that  the  Eibbons  was  proclaimed 
bis  second  legal  mother-in-law.  After  that  first  and  last  visit,  his  father's 
name  was  never  mentioned  in  Pitt's  polite  and  genteel  establishment.  It 
was  the  ^eleton  in  his  house,  and  all  the  family  walked  by  it  in  terror 
and  silence.    The  Countess  Southdown  kept  on  dropping  per  coach  at  the 
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lodge-gate  the  most  exciting  tracts,  tracts  wMch  ought  to  firighten  the 
hair  off  yoar  head.  Mrs.  Bute  at  the  parsonage  nightly  looked  out  to  see 
if  the  sky  was  red  over  the  elms  behind  which  the  Hall  stood,  and  the 
mansion  was  on  fire.  Sir  Q.  Wapshot  and  Sir  H.  Euddlestone,  old  friends 
of  the  house,  would'nt  sit  on  the  bench  with  Sir  Pitt  at  Quarter  Sessions, 
and  cut  him  dead  in  the  High-street  of  Southampton,  where  the  reprobate 
stood  offering  his  dirty  old  hands  to  them.  Nothing  had  any  effect  upon 
him ;  he  put  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  burst  out  laughing,  as  he 
scrambled  into  his  carriage  and  four ;  he  used  to  burst  out  laughing  at 
Lady  Southdown's  tracts ;  and  he  laughed  at  his  sons,  and  at  the  world, 
and  at  the  Eibbons  when  she  was  angry,  which  was  not  seldom. 

Miss  Horrocks  was  installed  as  housekeeper  at  Queen's  Crawley,  and 
ruled  all  the  domestics  there  with  great  majesty  and  rigour.  All  the 
servants  were  instructed  to  address  her  as  "  Mum,"  or  "  Madam  '* — ^and 
there  was  one  little  maid,  on  her  promotion,  who  persisted  in  calling  her 
"  My  Lady,"  without  any  rebuke  on  the  part  of  the  housekeeper.  "  There 
has  been  better  ladies,  and  there  has  been  worser,  Hester,"  was  Miss 
Horrocks'  reply  to  this  compliment  of  her  inferior :  so  she  ruled,  having 
supreme  power  over  all  except  her  father,  whom,  however,  she  treated 
with  considerable  haughtiness,  warning  him  not  to  be  too  familiar  in  his 
behaviour  to  one  "  as  was  to  be  a  Baronet's  lady."  Indeed,  she  rehearsed 
that  exalted  part  in  life  with  great  satisfaction  to  herself,  and  to  the 
amusement  of  old  Sir  Pitt,  who  chuckled  at  her  airs  and  graces,  and 
would  laugh  by  the  hour  together  at  her  assumptions  of  dignity  and 
imitations  of  genteel  life.  He  swore  it  was  as  good  as  a  play  to  see  her  in 
the  character  of  a  line  dame,  and  he  made  her  put  on  one  of  the  first  Lady 
Crawley's  court-dresses,  swearing,  (entirely  to  !Miss  Horrocks'  own  con- 
currence,) that  the  dress  became  her  prodigiously,  and  threatening  to 
drive  her  off  that  very  instant  to  Court  in  a  coach-and-four.  She  had 
the  ransacking  of  the  wardrobes  of  the  two  defunct  ladies,  and  cut  and 
hacked  their  posthumous  finery  so  as  to  suit  her  own  tastes  and  figure. 
And  she  would  have  liked  to  take  possession  of  their  jewels  and  trinkets 
too ;  but  the  old  Baronet  had  locked  them  away  in  his  private  cabinet,  nor 
could  she  coax  or  wheedle  him  out  of  the  keys.  And  it  is  a  fact,  that 
some  time  after  she  left  Queen's  Crawley  a  copy-book  belonging  to  this 
lady  was  discovered,  which  showed  that  she  had  taken  great  pains  in 
private  to  learn  the  art  of  writing  in  general,  and  especially  of  writing  her 
own  name  as  Lady  Crawley,  Lady  Betsy  Horrocks,  Lady  Elizabeth 
Crawley,  Stc. 

Though  the  good  people  of  the  Parsonage  never  went  to  the  Hall,  and 
shunned  the  horrid  old  dotard  its  owner,  yet  they  kept  a  strict  knowledge 
of  all  that  happened  there,  and  were  looking  out  every  day  for  the  cata- 
strophe, for  wMch  Miss  Horrocks  was  also  eager.  But  Fate  intervened 
enviously,  and  prevented  her  from  receiving  the  reward  due  to  such 
immaculate  love  and  vurtue. 

One  day  the  Baronet  surprised  "her  ladyship,"  as  he  jocularly 
called  her,  seated  at  that  old  and  tuneless  piano  in  the  drawing-room, 
which  had  scarcely  been  touched  since  Becky  Sharp  played  quadrilles 
upon  it.     Seated  at  the  piano  with  the  utmost  gravity,  and  squalling 
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to  the  best  of  her  power  in  imiUtios  of  the  rausic  whici  she  had  « 
keatd.  The  little  kitchen-maid  on  her  promotion  was  standing  at  hw 
mistress's  side,  quite  delighted  during  the  operation,  and  wngging  hec 
bead  up  and  down,  and  crying  "  Lor,  Kum,  'tis  bittiful," — ^just  like  c 
genteel  sycophant  in  a  real  drawing-room. 

■i:"-''""l     .      , 


This  incident  made  the  old  Baionet  roar  wiUi  laughter,  as  usu^  He 
narrated  the  circumstance  a  dozen  times  to  Horrocks  in  the  course  ftf  th4 
evening,  and  ^^r«atly  to  the  discomfiture  of  Miss  Uorrocks.  He  thrwamed 
on  the  tabk  as  if  it  had  been  a  musioal  instrument  and  squalled  in  imitatwB 
of  her  manner  of  singing.  He  vowed  that  such  a  beautiful  voice  oagU  to 
be  cultivated,  and  decided  she  ought  to  have  singing-masters,  in  ^hiA 
proposals  site  saw  nothing  ridiculous.  He  was  in  great  spirits  that  n^t ; 
and  drank  with  his  friend  and  butler  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  nm- 
and-water— nt  a  very  late  hour  the  faithful  &iend  and  domestic  cond)Kted 
hia  master  to  his  bed-room. 

Half  on  hoar  afterwards  there  wai  a  great  hurry  sad  boatle  ia  the  howK. 
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Ligkts  went  about  horn  window  to  wixidow  m  the  londiy  desolate  pld  HaU, 
whereof  but  two  or  three  rooms  were  ordinarily  occupied  by  its  owner. 
Presently,  a  boy  on  a  pony  went  galloping  off  to  Mudbury,  to  the  Doo- 
tier's  house  there.  And  in  another  hour  (by  which  fact  we  ascertain  how 
csrefdlly  the  excellent  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  had  always  kept  up  an  under- 
fltanding  with  the  great  iMMMe),  that  lady  in  her  do^  and  eakrii,  tiie 
Bererend  Bute  Crawley,  and  James  Gra«'ley,  fasr  son,  had  walked  over 
ftom  the  Rectory  through  the  park,  and  had  entered  the  mansion  by 
the  open  halUdoor. 

They  jmssed  through  the  hall  and  the  small  oak  parlour,  on  the  table  of 
which  stood  the  three  tumlden  and  the  empty  ram-bottle  which  had  sared 
for  Sir  Pitt's  csroiise,  and  thitrngh  that  iqMiitQiettt  into  Sir  Pitt's  study, 
where  they  found  Miss  Horrocks,  of  the  guilty  ribbons,  with  a  wild  air, 
tiying  at  the  presses  and  escritoires  with  a  bunch  of  keys.  She  dropped 
them  with  a  scream  of  terror,  as  little  Mrs.  Bute's  eyes  flashed  out  at  her 
from  under  her  black  calash. 

"  Look  at  that,  James  and  Mr.  Crawley,"  cried  Mrs.  Bute,  pointing  at 
the  scared  figure  of  the  black-eyed,  guilty  wench. 
He  gave  'em  me ;  he  gave  'em  me ! "  she  cried. 
Gave  them  you,   you  abandoned  creature ! "  screamed  Mrs.  Bute. 

Bear  witness,  Mr.  Crawley,  we  found  this  good-for-nothing  woman  in  the 
act  of  stealing  your  brother's  property ;  and  she  will  be  hanged,  as  I 
always  said  she  would." 

Betsy  Horrocks  quite  daunted,  ilung  herself  down  on  her  knees,  bursting 
into  tears.  But  those  who  know  a  really  good  woman  are  aware  that 
she  is  not  in  a  hurry  to  forgive,  and  that  the  humiliation  of  an  enemy  is 
triumph  to  her  soul. 

"  Eing  the  bell,  James,"  Mrs.  Bute  said.  "  Go  on  ringmg  it  till  the 
people  come."  The  three  or  four  domestics  resident  in  the  deserted  old 
house  came  presently  at  that  jauglmg  and  continued  summons. 

"  Put  that  woman  in  the  strong-room,"  she  said.  *'  We  caught  her  in 
the  act  of  robbing  Sir  Pitt.  Mr.  Crawly,  you'll  make  out  her  eommittal 
— and,  Beddoes,  you  '11  drive  her  over  in  the  spring-cart,  in  the  morning, 
to  Southampton  Gaol." 

"  My  dear,"  interposed  the  Magistrate  and  Eector — "  she 's  only — '* 

"  Are  there  no  handcuffs  ? "  Airs.  Bute  continued,  stamping  in  her 
dogs.  *'  There  used  to  be  handcuffs.  Where 's  the  creature's  abominable 
father?" 

"  He  did  give  'em  me,"  still  cried  poor  Betsy ;  "  didn't  he,  Hester?  You 
saw  Sir  Pitt — ^you  know  you  did — give  'em  me,  ever  so  long  ago— the 
day  after  Mudbury  fair :  not  that  I  want  'em.  Take  'em  if  you  think 
they  ain't  mine."  And  here  the  unhappy  wretch  pulled  out  from  her 
pocket  a  large  pair  of  paste  shoe-buckles  which  had  excited  her  admiration, 
and  which  she  had  just  appropriated  out  of  one  of  the  bookcases  in  the 
study,  where  they  had  lain. 

"  Law,  Betsy,  how  could  you  go  for  to  tell  such  a  wicked  story  1 "  said 
Hester,  the  little  kitchen-maid  late  on  her  promotion — "  and  to  Madam 
Crawley,  so  good  aud  kind,  and  his  Bev'rince  (with  a  curtsey)  and  you 
may  search  all  my  boxes,  Mum,  I  'm  sure,  and  here 's  my  keys  as  I  'm  an 
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honest  girl  though  of  pore  parents  and  workhouse  bred — and  if  you  find 
BO  much  as  a  beggarly  bit  of  lace  or  a  silk  stocking  out  of  qU  the  gownds 
as  yoiive  had  the  picking  of  may  I  never  go  to  church  agin." 

"  Give  up  your  keys,  you  hardened  hussey,"  hissed  out  the  virtuous 
little  lady  in  the  calash. 

*'  And  here 's  a  candle.  Mum,  and  if  you  please.  Mum,  I  can  show  you 
her  room,  Mum,  and  the  prees  in  the  housekeeper's  room.  Mum,  where  she 
keeps  heaps  and  heaps  of  things,  Mum,"  cried  out  the  eager  little  Hester 
with  a  profusion  of  curtseys. 

'*  Hold  your  tongue,  if  you  please.  I  know  the  room  which  the  creature 
occupies  perfectly  well.  Mrs.  Brown,  have  the  goodness  to  come  with  me, 
and  Beddoes  don't  you  lose  sight  of  that  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Bute,  seizing- 
the  candle. — "  Mr.  Crawley  you  had  better  go  up  stairs,  and  see  that  they 
are  not  murdering  your  unfortunate  brother  " — and  the  calash,  escorted 
by  Mrs.  Brown,  walked  away  to  the  apartment  which,  as  she  said  truly, 
she  knew  perfectly  well. 

Bute  went  up  stairs,  and  found  the  Doctor  from  Mudbury,  with  the 
frightened  Horrocks  over  his  master  in  a  chair.  They  were  trying  to 
bleed  Sir  Pitt  Crawley. 


With  the  early  morning  an  express  was  sent  off  to  Mr.  Pitt  Crawley  by 
the  Eector's  lady,  who  assumed  the  command  of  everything,  and  had 
watched  the  old  Baronet  through  the  night.  He  had  been  brought  back 
to  a  sort  of  life ;  he  could  not  speak,  but  seemed  to  recognise  people. 
Mrs.  Bute  kept  resolutely  by  his  bed-side.  She  never  seemed  to  want  to 
sleep,  that  little  woman,  and  did  not  close  her  fiery  black  eyes  once,  though 
the  Doctor  snored  in  the  arm-chair.  Horrocks  made  some  wild  efforts 
to  assert  his  authority  and  assist  his  master :  but  Mrs.  Bute  called  him 
a  tipsy  old  wretch,  and  bade  him  never  show  his  face  again  in  that  house 
or  he  should  be  transported  like  his  abominable  daughter. 

Terrified  by  her  manner  he  slunk  down  to  the  oak  parlour  where  Mr. 
James  was,  who,  having  tried  the  bottle  standing  there  and  found  no  liquor 
in  it,  ordered  Mr.  Horrocks  to  get  another  bottle  of  rum,  which  he 
fetched  with  clean  glasses,  and  to  which  the  Hector  and  his  son  sate  down : 
ordering  Horrocks  to  put  down  the  keys  at  that  instant  and  never  to  show 
his  face  again. 

Cowed  by  this  behaviour  Horrocks  gave  up  the  keys :  and  he  and  hid 
daughter  slunk  off  silently  tlurough  the  night,  and  gave  up  possession  of 
the  house  of  Clueen's  Crawley. 


CHAPTER.  XL. 

IN  WHICH   BECKY  IS   RECOGNISED   BT  THE   FAHILY. 

HE    heir  of  Crawley   emved    at 

home,  in    due    time,  afl«r   this 

catastrophe,  and  henceforth  may 

be     snid    to     hctTD    reigned    in 

Queen's  Cranley.     For  though 

the  old  Baronet  survived  many 

months,  be  never  recovered  the 

use  of  his  intellect  or  his  speech 

completely,  and  the  government 

of  the  estate  devolved  upon  his 

elder  son.  In  a  strange  condition 

Fitt  found  it.  Sir  Pitt  was  always 

buying  and  mortgaging:  he  had 

Inenty    men    of    business,    and 

quarrels  with  each ;  quarrels  with 

all  his  tenants,  and  lawsuits  with 

them;  lawsuits  with  the  lawyers; 

lawsuits   with   the    Mining  and 

Dock  Companies  in  which  he  was 

proprietor;  and  with  every  person 

with  whom  he  had  business.     To 

unravel  these  difficulties,  and  set  the  estate  clear,  was  a  task  vorthy  of  the 

orderiy  and  persevering  diplomatist  of  Pumpernickel:  and  he  set  himself 

to  work  with  prodigious  assiduity.     His  whole  family,  of  course,  was 

transported  to  uueen's  Crawley,  wliitherLndy  Southdown,  of  course,  came 

too  1  and  she  set  about  converting  the  parish  under  the  Hector's  nose,  and 

brought  dovm  her  irregular  clergy  to  the  dismay  of  the  angry  Mrs.  Bute. 

Sir  Pitt  had  concluded  no  bargain  for  the  sale  of  the  hving  of  Queen's 

Grawlc?;  when  it  should  drop,  her  Ladyship  proposed  to  take  the  patronage 

into  her  own  hands,  and  present  a  young  prot^^  to  the  Sectoiy ;  onwMdi 

subject  the  diplomatic  Fitt  said  nothing. 

Urs.  Bute's  iatentions  with  regard  to  Miss  Betsy  Horrocks  were  not 
earned  into  eifect:  and  she  paid  no  visit  to  Southampton  Gaol.  She 
and  her  father  left  the  Hall,  when  the  latter  took  possession  of  the 
Crawley  Arms  in  the  village,  of  which  he  had  got  a  lease  from  Sir 
Pitt.  The  ei-butler  had  obtained  a  small  freehold  there  likewise,  which 
gave  him  a  vote  for  the  borough.  The  Bector  had  another  of  these  votes, 
and  these  and  four  others  formed  the  representative  body  which  returned 
the  two  members  for  Queen's  Crawley. 
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There  was  a  show  of  courtesy  kept  up  betweai  the  Bectory  and  the 
Hall  ladies,  between  the  younger  ones  at  least,  for  Mrs.  Bute  mad  Lady 
Southdown  never  could  meet  without  battles,  and  gradually  ceased  seeing 
each  other.  Her  Ladyship  kept  her  room  when  the  ladies  from  the  Bectoiy 
▼isited  their  cousins  at  the  Hall.  Perhaps  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  very  much 
displeased  at  these  occasional  absences  of  his  mamma-in-law.  He  believed 
the  Binkie  family  to  be  the  greatest  and  wisest,  and  most  interesting  in 
the  world,  and  her  Ladyship  and  his  aunt  had  long  held  ascendancy  over 
him ;  but  sometimes  he  felt  that  she  commanded  him  too  much.  To  be 
considered  young  was  complimentary  doubtless ;  but  at  six-and-forty  to  be 
treated  as  a  boy  was  sometimes  mortifying.  Lady  Jane  yielded  up  eveiy 
thing,  however,  to  hef  mother.  She  was  only  fond  of  her  children  in 
private;  and  it  was  lucky  for  her  that  Lady  Southdown's  multifarious 
Dosiness,  her  conferences  with  ministers,  and  her  correspondence  with  all 
the  missionaries  of  Africa,  Ajsia,  aud  Australasia,  &c.  occupied  the  veneraUe 
Countess  a  great  deal,  so  that  she  had  but  little  time  to  devote  to  her 
granddanghter,  the  little  Matilda*  and  her  grandson.  Matter  Pitt  Crawley. 
The  latter  was  a  feeble  child :  and  it  was  only  by  prodigious  quantities  of 
calomel  that  Lady  Southdown  was  able  to  keep  him  in  Ufe  at  all. 

As  for  Sir  Pitt  he  retired  into  those  very  apartuMmis  wh^re  Lady 
Crawley  had  been  previously  extinguished,  aad  b^e  waa  tanded  by  Miss 
Hester,  the  girl  upon  her  pnnnotion,  with  constant  care  and  assiduity. 
What  love,  what  fidelity,  what  constancy  is  there  equal  to  that  of  a  nurse 
with  good  wages  ?  They  smooth  pillows :  and  «ake  arrow-root :  they  get 
up  at  nights :  they  bear  complaints  and  qucrulousness  :  iiof  see  the  sun 
shining  out  of  doors  and  don't  want  to  go  abroad :  they  sleep  on  arm- 
ohttrs,  and  eat  their  meals  in  solitude  :  they  pass  long  long  evenings  doing 
nothing,  watching  the  embers,  and  the  patient's  drink  simmering  in  the 
jug :  they  read  the  weekly  paper  the  whole  week  through ;  and  Law's 
Serious  Call  or  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man  suifices  them  for  literature  for  the 
year — and  we  quarrel  with  them  because,  when  their  relations  come  to  see 
them  onee  a  week,  a  little  gin  is  smuggled  in  in  their  linen-basket. 
Ladies,  what  man's  love  is  there  that  would  stand  a  year's  nursing  of  the 
object  of  his  affection  ?  Whereas  a  nurse  will  stand  by  you  for  ten  pounds 
a  quarter,  and  we  think  her  too  highly  paid.  At  least  Mr.  Crawley  grom- 
Ubd  a  good  deal  about  paying  half  as  much  to  Miss  Hester  for  her 
constant  attendance  upon  the  Bturonet  his  father. 

Of  sunshiny  days  this  old  gentleman  was  taken  out  in  a  chair  on  the 
terratfe — ^the  very  diair  which  Miss  Crawley  had  had  at  Brighton,  and 
whieh  had  been  transported  thence  with  a  number  of  Lady  Southdown's 
effects  to  Queen's  Crawley.  Lady  Jane  always  walked  by  the  old  man : 
and  was  an  evident  favourite  with  him.  He  used  to  nod  many  times  to 
her  and  smile  when  she  came  in,  and  utter  inarticulate  deprecatory  moans 
when  she  was  going  away.  When  the  door  shut  upon  her  he  would  cry 
and  sob— whereupon  Hester's  face  and  maauisr,  which  was  always  exceed* 
ingly  bland  and  gentle  while  her  lady  was  present,  would  change  at  onee 
and  she  would  make  faces  at  him,  and  clench  her  fist,  and  scream  out 
"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  stoopid  old  fool,"  and  twirl  away  his  chair  from 
the  fire  which  he  loved  to  look  at — at  which  he  would  ay  more.    For 
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tbii  was  all  that  wns  left  after  Biore  tkui  aercMty  years  of  cQxmJng  and 
struggling,  and  drinking  and  scheming,  and  sin  and  selfishness—^  wUm- 
periiig  old  idiot  put  in  and  out  of  bed  and  deaned  and  fed  like  a  baby ! 

At  last  a  day  came  when  the  nurse's  occupation  was  oy^ .  Early  one 
monmg  as  Pitt  Crawley  was  at  his  steward's  and  bailifTs  books  in  the 
study,  a  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  Hest»  pieseated  hersdf  dropping  a 
eartsey,  and  said, 

*'  If  yon  please,  Sir  Rtt,  Sir  Pitt  died  this  morning,  Sir  Pitt.  I  wm 
a-making  of  his  toast.  Sir  Pitt,  for  his  gru^  Sir  Pitt,  which  he  took  every 
morning  reglar  at  six.  Sir  Pitt,  and — I  thooght  I  heard  a  moan-like,  Sir 
Piti — ^and— -«nd — and — **.     She  ^q>ped  another  cartaey. 

What  was  it  that  made  Pitt's  pale  faee  flush  quite  red?  Was  it 
beeause  he  was  Sir  Pitt  at  last  with  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  perhaps 
fbture  honours  in  ]»ro8pect  F  "  I  '11  clear  the  estate  now  with  the  ready 
money,"  he  thought,  and  rapiifly  calculated  its  iaotunhranees  and  the 
iv^provements  which  he  wo>uld  make.  He  would  not  use  his  annt's 
money  previously,  kst  Sir  Pitt  should  recov^,  and  his  outlay  be  in  vain. 

All  the  blinds  were  pulled  down  at  the  Hall  and  Bectofy :  the  churdi 
beU  was  tolled,  and  the  chancel  hnng  in  blaok ;  and  Bute  Crawley  did'nt 
go  to  a  coursing  meeting,  but  went  and  dined  quietly  at  Foddlestone;, 
where  they  talked  about  his  deceased  brother  and  young  Sir  Pitt  over 
their  port.  Miss  Betsy,  who  was  by  this  time  married  to  a  saddler  at 
Mudbury,  cried  a  good  deal.  Mr.  Glauber,  the  surgeon,  rode  over  and 
paid  his  respectful  oompliments,  and  inquiries  for  the  health  of  their  lady-- 
ships.  The  death  was  talked  about  at  Mudbury  and  at  the  Crawley 
Arms ;  the  hmdlord  whereof  had  beo(»ne  reconciled  with  the  Bector  of 
late,  who  was  occasionally  known  to  step  into  the  parlour  and  taste  Mr. 
Horrocks'  mild  beer. 

'^  Shall  I  write  to  your  brother-^-or  will  you  V  asked  Lady  Jane  of  her 
bosband.  Sir  Pitt. 

**  I  will  write,  of  coarse,"  Sir  Pitt  said,  "and  invite  him  to  the  funeral : 
it  will  be  but  becoming." 

'*  And — and—  Mrs.  Bawdon,"  said  Lady  Jane,  timidly. 

*<  Jane  I "  said  Ijady  Southdown,  '*  how  can  you  think  of  such  a  thiiig  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Bawdon  must  of  course  be  asked,"  said  Sir  Pitt,  resolutely. 
Kot  whilst  /  am  in  the  house ! ''  said  Lady  Southdown. 
Your  Ladyship  will  be  pleased  to  reeolleet  thai  I  am  the  head  of  this 
fimdly,"  Sir  Pitt  replied.     "  If  you  |dease.  Lady  Jane,  you  will  write  n 
letter  to  Mrs.  Bawdon  Crawley,  requesting  her   presence   upon  thift 
mebaeholy  occasion.'* 

^  Jane,  I  forbid  you  to  put  pen  to  paper ! "  cried  the  Countess. 

'*  I  believe  I  am  the  head  of  this  family,"  Sir  Pitt  repeated ;  *'  and 
however  much  I  may  regret  any  cinumstanoe  which  may  lead  to  your 
Ladyship  quitting  this  house,  must,  if  you  please,  continue  to  govern  it 
m  I  see  fit." 

Lady  Southdown  rose  up  as  magnificent  as  Mrs.  Siddons  in  Lady 
Macbeth,  and  ordered  that  horses  might  be  put  to  her  carriage.  If  her 
son  and  daughter  turned  her  o«t  of  their  houae^  she  would  hide  her 
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sorrows  someivhere  in  loneliness  and  pray  for  their  conTersion  to  better 
thoughts. 

"  We  don't  turn  you  out  of  our  house,  Mamma/'  said  the  timid  Lady 
Jane  imploringly. 

*'  You  invite  such  company  to  it  as  no  Christian  lady  should  meet,  and 
I  will  have  my  horses  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  write,  Jane,  under  my  dictation,"  said  Sir  Htt 
rising  and  throwing  himself  into  an  attitude  of  command  like  the  For* 
trait  of  a  G^tleman  in  the  Exhibition,  "  and  begin.  *  Queen's  Crawley, 
September  14,  1822.— My  dear  brother—' " 

Hearing  these  decisiTe  and  terrible  words.  Lady  Macbeth,  who  had 
been  waiting  for  a  sign  of  weakness  or  yacillation  on  the  part  of  her 
son-in-law,  rose,  and  with  a  scared  look,  left  the  library.  Lady  Jane 
looked  up  to  her  husband  as  if  she  would  hin  follow  and  soothe  her 
mamma ;  but  Pitt  forbade  his  wife  to  move. 

"  She  won't  go  away,"  he  said.  *'  She  has  let  her  house  at  Brighton, 
and  has  spent  her  last  half-year's  dividends.  A  Countess  living  at  an  inn 
is  a  ruined  woman.  I  have  been  waiting  long  for  an  opportunity  to  take 
this — ^this  decisive  step,  my  love ;  for,  as  you  must  perceive,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  there  should  be  two  chiefs  in  a  family :  and  now,  if  you  please, 
we  wiU  resume  the  dictation.  *  My  dear  brother,  the  melancholy  intelligenoe 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  convey  to  my  family  must  have  long  been  anticipated 
by,' "  &c. 

In  a  word,  Pitt  having  come  to  his  kingdom,  and  having  by  good  luck, 
or  desert  rather,  as  he  considered,  assumed  almost  aU  the  fortime  which 
his  other  relatives  had  expected,  was  determined  to  treat  his  family  kindly 
and  respectably,  and  make  a  house  of  Queen's  Crawley  once  more.  It 
pleased  him  to  think  that  he  should  be  its  chief.  He  proposed  to  use  the 
vast  influence  that  his  commanding  talents  and  position  must  speedily 
acquire  for  him  in  the  county  to  get  his  brother  placed  and  his  cousins 
decently  provided  for,  and  perhaps  had  a  little  sting  of  repentance  as  he 
thought  that  he  was  the  proprietor  of  all  that  they  had  hoped  for.  In  the 
course  of  three  or  four  days  reign  his  bearing  was  changed,  and  his  plans 
quite  fixed :  he  determined  to  rule  justly  and  honestly,  to  depose  Lady 
Southdown,  and  to  be  on  the  friendliest  possible  terms  with  all  the  rela- 
tions of  his  blood. 

So  he  dictated  a  letter  to  his  brother  Bawdon — a  solemn  and  elaborate 
letter,  containing  the  profoundest  observations,  couched  in  the  longest 
words,  and  filling  with  wonder  the  simple  little  secretary,  who  wrote  under 
her  husband's  order.  "What*  an  orator  this  wiU  be,"  thought  she,  "  when 
he  enters  the  House  of  Commons"  (on  which  point,  and  on  the  tyranny  of 
Lady  Southdown,  Pitt  had  sometimes  dropped  hints  to  his  wife  in  bed) ; 
**  how  wise  and  good,  and  what  a  genius  my  husband  is !  I  fancied  him 
a  little  cold ;  but  how  good,  and  what  a  genius  I" 

The  fact  is,  Pitt  Crawley  had  got  every  word  of  the  letter  by  heart,  and 
had  studied  it,  with  diplomatic  secrecy,  deeply  and  perfectly,  long  before 
he  thought  fit  to  communicate  it  to  his  astonished  wife. 


This  letter,  with  a  huge  black  border  and  seal,  was  accordingly  dispatched 
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by  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  to  his  brother  the  Colonel,  in  London.  Ravdon 
(>Bwley  was  but  ha!f-pleaaed  at  the  receipt  of  it.  "  What's  the  use  of 
going  down  to  that  stupid  place P"  thought  he.  "I  can't  stand  being 
alone  with  Pitt  after  dinner,  and  horses  there  and  back  will  cost  us  twenty 
pound." 

He  carried  the  tetter,  as  he  did  all  diffitnilties,  to  Becky,  upstairs  in 
her  bed-room — with  her  chocolate,  which  he  always  made  and  took  to  her 
of  a  morning. 

He  put  the  tray  with  the  breakfast  and  the  letter  on  the  dressing-table, 
before  which  Eecky  sate  combing  her  yellow  bur.  She  took  up  the  black- 
edged  missive,  and  having  read  it,  she  jumped  np  from  the  diair,  raying 
"  Hnrray  I "  and  waving  the  note  round  her  nead. 


*'  Hnrray  P  "  said  Bawdon,  wondering  at  the  little  figure  capering  about 
in  a  etiesming  flannel  dressing-gown,    with  tawny  locks  dishevelled. 
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"  He  '8  not  left  us  anything,  Becky.    I  had  my  share  when  I  came 
of  age." 

••  You  'II  never  he  of  age,  you  ffSfy  old  ttian,**  Becky  replied.  •*  Run  out 
now  to  Madam  Brunoy's,  for  I  must  kare  some  mourning :  and  get  a 
crape  on  your  hat,  and  a  black  waistcoat — ^I  don't  think  youVe  got  one ; 
order  it  to  be  brought  home  to-morrow,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  start 
on  Thursday." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  go  ?"  Bawdon  interposed. 

'*  Of  oomrse  I  mean  to  go.  I  mean  that  Lady  Jane  shall  present  me  at 
Court  next  year.  I  mean  t^t  your  brother  shall  give  you  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament, you  stupid  old  creature.  I  mean  that  Lord  Steyne  shall  have 
your  vote  and  his,  my  dear,  old,  silly  man ;  and  that  you  shaH  be  an 
Irish  Secretary,  or  a  West  Lidian  Governor :  or  a  Treasurer,  or  a  Consul, 
or  some  such  thing." 

Posting  will  cost  a  dooce  of  a  lot  of  money,"  grumbled  Bawdon. 
We  might  take  Southdown's  carriage,  which  ought  to  be  present  at 
the  funeral,  as  he  is  a  relation  of  the  fandly :  but,  no — I  intend  that  we 
shall  go  by  the  coach.    They  'II  Kke  it  better.     It  seems  more  humble — ** 

"  Bawdy  goes  of  oaurseP"  the  Colon^  asked. 

**  No  such  thing ;  why  pay  an  extra  place  ?  He's  too  big  to  travel 
bodkin  between  you  aad  me.  Let  him  stay  here  m  the  nursery,  and 
Briggs  can  make  him  a  black  frodc.  Oto  you :  and  d«  as  I  bid  you.  And 
you  had  best  tell  Sparks,  your  nam,  that  old  Sir  Pitt  is  dead,  and  that  you 
will  come  in  for  sometlang  oGtosiderable  when  the  a'ffairs  are  arranged. 
He  '11  tell  this  to  Baggies,  who  has  been  pressing  for  money,  and  it  will 
console  poor  Baggies.       And  so  Becky  began  sipping  her  chocolate. 

When  the  Miwol  Lord  Steyne  arnved  in  !&e  ewifting,  he  found  Becky 
and  her  oompaiaioiii,  who  was  fto  other  thaR  our  friend  Briggs,  busy 
culling,  ripping,  sniuppai^  and  teffkg  all  sorts  ol  black  stuffs  available 
for  the  melanehoiy  oceiMVom. 

*'  MissBfkgs  S&4I  are  plunged  ki  grirfaivd  disspondeney  for  the  death 
of  our  Papa,  Bebecea  saiid.  "  Sir  Rtt  Ofwvley  is  dead^  my  lord.  We 
have  been  tearing  oar  hair  all  the  ttofKmg,  atd  now  we  are  tearing  up 
our  old  dothes." 

"  Oh,  Bebecea,  how  can  you — "  was  aft  &at  Briggs  toM  say  as  she 
turned  up  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  Bbbecca,  how  can  you — "  edioed  lay  Lord.  ^9o  that  old 
scoundrel 's  dead,  is  htt  P  He  might  have  h&eik  a  Peer  if  he  had  played  his 
cards  better.  Mr.  Pitt  had  very  nearly  vwie  him ;  but  he  lotted  always 
at  the  wrong  time.    What  an  old  Silenw  k  w«b." 

"I  might  have  been  Silenus's  widow,*  m&i  Bebecea.  **Don^  you 
remember.  Miss  Briggs,  how  you  peeped  in  al  the  door,  and  saw  oid  Sir 
Pitt  on  his  knees  to  tt«  ?  "  Miss  Briggs,  our  <M  frieMd^  blushed  very 
much  at  this  reminiscence ;  and  was  glad  when  Lord  Steyne  (Hrdered  her 
to  go  down  stairs  and  make  him  a  cup  of  tea. 

Briggs  was  the  house-dog  whom  Bebecea  had  provided  as  guardian  of 
her  innocence  and  reputation.  Miss  dawleyhad  left  her  a  little  annuity. 
She  would  have  been  content  to  remain  in  the  Crawley  family  with  Lady 
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Jane,  who  was  good  to  ber  and  to  everybody ;  but  Lady  Southdown 
dismissed  poor  Briggs  as  quickly  as  decency  penuitted ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  (who 
thought  hunself  much  injured  by  the  uncalled-for  generosity  of  his  deceased 
relative,  towards  a  lady  who  had  only  been  Miss  Crawley's  faithful  retainer 
a  score  of  years)  made  no  objections,  to  that  exercise  of  the  dowager's 
authority.  Bowls  and  Firkin  likewise  received  their  legacies,  and  their 
dismisses;  and  married  and  set  up  a  lodging-house,  according  to  the 
custom  of  their  kind. 

Briggs  tried  to  live  with  her  relations  in  the  country,  but  found  that 
attempt  was  vain  after  the  better  society  to  which  she  had  been  aoctt8<^ 
tomed.  Those  persons,  small  tradesmen  in  a  country  town,  quaneUed 
over  Miss  Briggs's  f<»ty  pounds  a-year,  as  eagerly  and  more  openly  than 
Miss  Crawley's  kinsfdk  had  for  that  lady's  inheritance.  Briggs's  brother, 
a  mdical  hatter  and  grocer,  called  his  sister  a  purse-proud  aristocrat,  be- 
cause she  would  not  advance  a  part  of  her  capital  to  stock  his  ^op :  and 
she  would  have  done  it  most  likely,  but  that  their  sister,  a  dissenting 
shoemaker's  lady,  at  variance  with  the  hatter  and  grocer  who  went  to 
another  chapel,  showed  how  their  brother  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
and  took  possession  of  Briggs  for  a  while.  The  dissenting  shoemaker 
wanted  Miss  Briggs  to  send  hu  son  to  cdlege,  and  make  a  gentleman  of 
him.  Between  them  the  two  families  got  a  great  portion  cHT  her  private 
savings  out  of  her :  and  finally  she  fled  to  London  fc^owed  by  the 
anatl»emas  of  both,  and  determined  fo  seek  for  servitude  i^ain  as  infinitely 
less  onerous  than  liberty.  And  advertising  in  the  papers  that  a  *'  Gentle- 
woman of  agreeable  manners,  and  accustomed  to  the  best  society  was 
anxious  to,"  &c.,  she  took  up  her  residence  with  Mr.  Bowls  in  Half  Mooa 
Street,  and  waited  the  resok  of  the  advertisement. 

So  it  was  that  she  fell  in  with  Eebecca.  Mrs.  Bawdon's  dashing  little 
carriage  and  ponies  was  whirUng  down  the  street  one  day.  just  as  Miss 
Briggs,  fatigued,  had  reached  Mr.  Bowls's  door,  after  a  weary  walk  to  the 
Times  Oflice  in  the  City,  to  insert  her  advertisement  for  the  sixth  time. 
Bebecca  was  driving,  and  at  once  recognised  the  gentlewoman  with  agree- 
able manners,  and  being  a  perfectly  good-humoured  woman,  as  we  have 
seen,  and  having  a  regard  for  Briggs,  she  pulled  up  the  ponies  at  the 
door-steps,  gave  the  reins  to  the  groom,  and  jumping  out  had  hold  of 
both  Briggs's  hands,  before  she  of  the  agreeable  manners  had  recovered 
firom  the  shock  of  seeing  an  old  friend. 

Briggs  cried,  and  Becky  laughed  a  great  deal,  and  kissed  the  gentle- 
woman as  soon  as  they  got  into  the  passage ;  and  thence  into  Mrs.  Bowls's 
front  parlour,  with  the  red  moreen  curtains,  and  the  round  looking-glass, 
with  the  chained  eagle  above,  gazing  upon  the  back  of  the  ticket  in  the 
window  which  announced  "  Apartments  to  Let." 

Briggs  told  all  her  history  amidst  those  perfectly  uncalled-for  sobs  and 
ejaculations  of  wonder  with  which  women  of  her  soft  nature  salute  an  old 
acquaintance,  or  regard  a  rencontre  in  the  street ;  for  though  people  meet 
other  people  every  day,  yet  some  there  are  who  insist  upon  discovering 
miracles ;  and  women,  even  though  they  have  disliked  each  other,  begin  to 
cry  when  they  meet,  deploring  and  remembering  the  time  when  they  last 
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quarrelled.  So,  in  a  word,  Briggs  told  all  her  history,  and  Becky  gave  a 
narrative  of  her  own  life,  with  her  usual  artlessness  and  candour. 

Mrs.  Bowls,  late  Eirkhi,  came  and  listened  grimly  in  the  passage  to  the 
hysterical  sniffling  and  giggling  which  went  on  in  the  front  parlour.  Becky 
had  never  been  a  favourite  of  her's.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  married 
couple  in  London  they  had  frequented  their  former  friends  of  the  house  of 
^g^^cs,  and  did  not  like  the  latter's  account  of  the  ColoneFs  mhage, 
"  /  would'nt  trust  him,  Bagg,  my  boy,"  Bowls  remarked:  and  Ms  wife,  when 
Mrs.  Bawdon  issued  from  the  parlour,  only  saluted  the  lady  with  a  very 
sour  curtsey ;  and  her  fingers  were  like  so  many  sausages,  cold  and  lifeless, 
when  she  held  them  out  in  deference  to  Mrs.  Bawdon,  who  persisted  in 
shaking  hands  with  the  retired  lady's  maid.  She  whirled  away  into 
Piccadilly,  nodding,  with  the  sweetest  of  smiles  towards  Miss  Briggs,  who 
hung  nodding  at  the  window  close  under  the  advertisement-card,  and  at 
the  next  moment  was  in  the  Park  with  a  half  dozen  of  dandies  cantering 
after  her  carriage. 

When  she  found  how  her  friend  was  situated,  and  how  having  a 
snug  legacy  from  Miss  Crawley,  salary  was  no  object  to  our  gentlewoman, 
Becky  instantly  formed  some  benevolent  little  domestic  plans  concerning 
her.  This  was  just  such  a  companion  as  would  suit  her  establishment, 
and  she  invited  Briggs  to  come  to  dinner  with  her  that  very  evening,  when 
she  would  show  her  dear  little  darling  Bawdon. 

Mrs.  Bowls  cautioned  her  lodger  against  venturing  into  the  lion's  den, 
''  wherein  you  will  rue  it.  Miss  B.,  mark  my  words,  and  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  Bowls."  And  Briggs  promised  to  be  veiy  cautious.  The  upshot 
of  which  caution  was  that  dbe  went  to  live  with  Mrs.  Bawdon  the  next 
week,  and  had  lent  Bawdon  Crawley  six  hundred  pounds  upon  annuity 
before  six  more  months  were  over. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

IN  iraiCH   BECKY  KBTISITS  THE    HALLS   OP   HEK  ANCESTOBS. 

0  the  monrning  being  ready,  aud 
Sir  Pitt  Crawley  warned  of  theii 
arriTal,  Colonel  Crawley  and  bis 
wife  took  a  couple  of  ptacea  in 
the  same  old  Highflver  coach,  by 
which  Sebecca  had  travelled  in 
the  defunct  Baronet'a  company, 
and  on  her  first  joamey  into  the 
world  aome  nine  yeara  before. 
How  well  ahe  remembered  the 
Inn  Yard,  and  the  ostler  to 
whom  ahe  refnsed  money,  and 
the  inainnating  Cambridge  lad 
who  wrapped  her  in  his  coat  on 
the  joum^.  Bawdon  took  his 
place  outside,  end  would  have 
liked  to  drive,  but  his  grief  foi- 

bade  him.  He  satebytheeoach- 

\  ^^^  man,  and  talked  about  horsea  and 

\  "^^  the  road  Hie  whole  way;   aud 

who  kept  the  inna,  and  who  horaed  the  coach  by  which  he  had  travelled 
so  many  a  time,  when  he  and  Pitt  were  boye  going  to  Eton.  At  Mudbory 
a  carriage  and  a  pair  of  horses  received  them,  with  a  coachman  in  black. 
"  It 's  the  old  drag,  Bawdon,"  Bebecca  said,  aa  they  got  in.  "  The  worms 
have  eaten  the  cloth  a  good  deal — there'a  the  ataiu  which  Sir  Ktt— ha  I  I 
see  Bftweon  the  Ironmonger  hae  hia  shnttera  up — which  Sir  Pitt  made  such 
a  noise  about.  It  waa  a  bottle  of  cheny  brandy  he  broke  which  we  went 
to  fetch  for  your  aunt  from  Southampton.  How  time  flies,  to  be  sure  I 
that  can't  be  Polly  Talboys,  that  bouncing  girl  atanding  by  her  mother  at 
tiie  cottag£  there.  I  remember  her  a  mangy  little  urchin  pioking  weeds 
in  the  garden." 

"Fine  gal,"  aoid  Bawdon,  returning  the  aalnte  which  the  cottage  gave 
him,  by  two  fingers  applied  to  his  crape  hat-band.  Becky  bowed  and 
saluted,  and  recognised  people  here  and  there  graciously.  Their  recog- 
nitions were  inexpressibly  pleasant  to  her.  It  seemed  as  if  ahe  was  not 
an  impostor  any  more,  and  was  coming  to  the  home  of  her  ancestors. 
Bawdon  was  rather  abashed,  and  cast  down  on  the  other  hand.  What 
recollections  of  boyhood  and  innocence  might  have  been  flitting  across 
his  bndn?    What  pangs  of  dim  remorse  and  doubt  and  shame  J 
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"  Your  sisters  must  be  young  women  now,"  Eebecea  said,  thinking  of 
those  girls  for  the  first  time  perhaps  since  she  had  left  them. 

"  Don't  know,  I  'm  shaw,"  replied  the  Colonel.  "  Hullo !  here's  old 
Mother  Lock.  How-dy-do,  Mrs.  Lock.  Remember  me,  don't  you? 
Master  Eawdon,  hey  ?  Dammy  how  those  old  women  last ;  she  was  a 
hundred  when  I  was  a  boy." 

They  were  going  through  the  lodge-gates  kept  by  old  Mrs.  Lock,  whose 
hand  llebecca  insisted  upon  shaking,  as  she  flung  open  the  creaking  old 
iron  gate,  and  the  carriage  passed  between  the  two  moss-grown  pillars 
surmounted  by  the  dove  and  serpent. 

'*  The  governor  has  cat  into  the  timber,"  Hawdon  said,  looking  about, 
and  then  was  silent — so  was  Becky.  Both  of  them  were  rather  agitated, 
and  thinking  of  old  times.  He  about  Eton,  and  his  mother,  whom  he 
remembered,  a  frigid  demure  woman,  and  a  sister  who  died,  of  whom  he 
had  been  passionately  fond ;  and  how  he  used  to  thrash  Pitt ;  and  about 
little  Bawdy  at  home.  And  Eebecea  thought  about  her  own  youth,  and 
the  dark  secrets  of  those  early  tainted  days  >  and  ofiher  entrance  into  life 
by  yonder  gates ;  and  of  Miss  Pinkerton,  and  Joe,  and  Amelia. 

The  gravel  walk  and  terrace  had  been  scnqsed  qmte  dean.  A  grand 
painted  hatchment  was  already  over  the  gMKi  enttsnee,  and  two  very 
solemn  and  tall  personages  in  black  flung  opm  each  a  Itaf  of  the  door  as 
the  carriage  pulled  up  at  the  familiar  stepfc  BawdoR  turned  red,  and 
Becky  somewhat  pale,  as  tbey  passed  through  the  old  ball,  arm  in  arm. 
She  pinched  her  husband's  arm  as  they  enteved  the  oak  parlour,  where  Sir 
Pitt  and  his  wife  were  ready  to  receive  them.  Sir  Pitt  in  black,  Lady 
Jane  in  blade,  and  my  Lady  Southdown  with  a  large  black  head-piece  of 
bugles  and  feathers,  which  waved  on  her  Ladyship's  head  like  an  under- 
talcer's  tray. 

Sir  Pitt  had  judged  correctly,  that  she  would  not  quit  the  premises. 
%e  contented  hersdf  by  preserving  a  solemn  and  stony  silence,  when  in 
company  of  Pitt  and  Ids  rebellious  wife,  and  by  ^ghtemng  the  dxildreiiin 
the  nursery  by  the  ghastly  gloom  of  her  demeanour.  Only  a  Toy  faint 
bending  of  the  head-dress  and  phimes  wdoomed  Ba;wdon  and  hi«  wife,  as 
those  prodigals  returned  to  their  finmly. 

To  say  the  truth,  they  were  not  affected  very  m«ch  one  iray*  or  other  fay 
this  coolness.  Her  Ladyship,  strange  to  say,  was  a  penon  oitly  of  seoooadvy 
consideration  in  their  minds  just  then — ^tliey  were  intant- upon  the  reoeption 
whddx  the  reigning  brother  and  sister  would  afford  tbem. 

Pitt  with  rather  a  heightened  coloar  went  up  and  shook  Us  broifaer  by 
the  hand ;  and  saluted  Bebecca  with  a  hand^shake  and  a  v^  low  bow. 
But  Lady  Jane  took  both  the  hands  of  her  sister-in-law  and  kissed  her 
affectionately.  The  embrace  somehow  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the 
little  adventuress — ^which  ornaments,  as  we  know,  she  wore  Tery  seldom. 
The  artless  mark  of  kindness  and  oonfidenee  touched  and  pleased  her ;  aad 
Bawdon,  encouraged  by  this  demonstration  on  his  sister's  part,  twirled  up 
his  mustadbios,  and  took  leave  to  salute  Lady  Jane  with  a  kiss,  which 
caused  her  Ladyidiip  to  blush  exceedingly. 

**  Devilish  nice  little  woman.  Lady  Jane,"  was  his  verdict,  when  be  and 
his  wife  were  together  again.     "  Pitt's  got  fat  too,  and  is  doing  the  thing 
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kandsomely.  *'  He  can  affi>rd  it,"  said  Bebeeca,  and  agreed  in  her 
husband's  farther  opinion,  "  that  the  mother-in-law  was  a  tremendons  old 
Gny — and  that  the  sisters  were  rather  wdl-loolring  young  women." 

They,  too,  had  been  summoned  from  school  to  attend  the  funeral 
ceremonies.  It  seemed  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  for  the  dignity  of  the  house 
and  family,  had  thought  right  to  have  about  the  place  as  many  persons  in 
black  as  could  possibly  be  assembled.  All  the  men  and  maids  of  the 
house,  the  old  women  of  the  Ahns  House,  whom  the  elder  Sir  Pitt  had 
cheated  out  of  a  great  portion  of  their  due,  the  Parish  clerk's  family,  and 
the  special  retainere  of  both  Hall  and  Rectory  were  habited  in  sable ; 
added  to  these,  the  undertaker's  men,  at  least  a  score,  with  crapes  and  hat- 
bands, and  who  made  a  goodly  show  when  the  great  burying  show  too& 
place — but  these  are  mute  personages  in  our  drama,  and  having  nothing  to 
do  or  say  need  occupy  a- very  little  space  here. 

With  r^ard  to  her  sisters4n-law  Rebecca  did  not  attempt  to  forget  her 
'  former  position  of  Gbvemess  towards  them,  but  recalled  it  fhmkly  and 
kindly,  and  asked  them  about  their  studies  witli  great  gravity,  and  told 
them  that  she  had  thought  of  them  many  and  many  a  day,  and  longed  to 
know  of  their  welfare.  In  fact  you  woald  have  supposed  that  ever  since 
she  had  left  them  she  had  not  ceased  to  keep  them  uppermost  in  her 
thoughts,  and  to  take  the  tenderest  interest  in  their  welfare.  So  supposed 
Lady  Crawley  herself  and  her  young  sisters. 

"  She 's  hardly  dianged  since  eight  years,"  said  Miss  Rosalind  to  Miss 
Tiolct,  as  they  were  preparing  for  dinner. 

"  Those  red-haired  women  look  wonderfully  well,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Her's  is  much  darker  than  it  was ;  I  think  she  must  dye  it,"  Miss 
Rosalind  added.  "  She  is  stouter,  too,  and  altogether  improved,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Rosalind,  who  was  disposed  to  be  very  fat. 

"At  least  she  gives  herself  no  airs,  and  remembers  that  she  was 
.our  Governess  once,"  Miss  Yiolet  said,  intimating  that  it  befitted  all 
governesses  to  keep  their  proper  place,  and  forgetting  altogether  that  she 
was  granddaughter  not  only  of  Sir  Walpole  Crawley,  but  of  Mr.  Dawson 
of  Mudbury,  amd  so  had  a  coal-scuttle  in  her  scutcheon.  There  are  other 
▼cry  well-meaning  people  whom  one  meets  every  day  in  Vanity  Pair,  who 
aare  sui^y  equally  oblivions. 

"  It  can't  be  true  what  the  girls  at  the  Rectory  said,  that  her  mother 
was  an  opera-dan(^ — " 

"  A  person  can't  help  their  birth,"  Rosalind  replied  with  great  libe- 
nMty,  "  And  I  agree  with  our  brother,  that  as  she  is  in  the  ftdnily,  of 
course  we  are  bound  to  notice  her.  I  am  sure  Aunt  Bute  need  not  telk : 
flhe  wants  tomwny  Kate  to  young  Hooper,  the  wine-merchant,  and 
absolutely  asked  him  to  come  to  the  Rectory  for  orders." 

•*  I  wonder  whether  Lady  Southdown  will  go  away,  she  looked  vwy 
glnm  upon  Mrs.  Rawdon,"  the  other  said. 

"I  wish  she  would.  J  won't  read  the  'Washerwoman  of  Finchley 
Common,'  "  vowed  Violet ;  and  so  saying,  and  avoiding  a  passage  at  the 
end  of  which  a  certain  coflSn  was  placed  with  a  couple  of  watchers,  and 
lights  perpetually  burning  in  the  dosed  room,  these  young  women  came 
down  to  the  family  dinner,  for  which  the  bell  rang  as  usual. 

B  B  2 
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But  before  this,  Lady  Jane  conducted  Eebeoca  to  the  apartments  pre- 
pared for  her,  which  vrith  the  rest  of  the  house  had  assumed  a  veiy  much 
improved  appearance  of  order  and  comfort  during  Pitt's  regency,  and 
here  beholdmg  that  Mrs.  Bawdon's  modest  little  trunks  had  arrivdi,  and 
were  placed  in  the  bed-room  and  dressing-room  adjoining,  helped  her  to 
take  off  her  neat  bkck  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  asked  her  sister-in-law  in 
what  more  she  could  be  usefuL 

"What  I  should  like  best,"  said  Bebecca,  "would  be  to  go  to  the 
nursery ;  and  see  your  dear  little  children :"  On  which  the  two  ladies  looked 
very  landly  at  each  other,  and  went  to  that  apartment  hand  in  hand. 

Becky  admired  little  Matilda,  who  was  not  quite  four  years  old,  as  the 
most  charming  little  love  in  the  world ;  and  the  boy,  a  little  fellow  of  two 
years — ^pale,  heavy-eyed,  and  large-headed,  she  pronounced  to  be  a  perfect 
prodigy  in  point  of  size,  intelligence,  and  beauty. 

"  I  wish  Mamma  would  not  insist  on  giving  him  so  much  medicine," 
Lady  Jane  said,  with  a  sigh.  "  I  often  think  we  should  all  be  better 
without  it."  And  then  Lady  Jane  and  her  new-found  friend  had  one  of 
those  confidential  medical  conversations  about  the  children,  which  all 
mothers,  and  most  women,  as  I  am  given  to  understand,  delight  in.  Fifty 
years  ago,  and  when  the  present  writer,  being  an  interesting  little  boy, 
was  ordered  out  of  the  room  with  the  ladies  after  dinner,  I  remember 
quite  well  that  their  talk  was  chiefly  about  their  ailments  ;  and  putting  this 
question  directly  to  two  or  three  since,  I  have  always  got  &om  them  the 
acknowledgment  that  times  are  not  changed.  Let  my  fair  readers  remark 
for  themselves  this  veiy  evening  when  they  quit  the  dessert-table,  and 
assemble  to  celebrate  the  drawing-room  mysteries.  Well — in  half-an-hour 
Becky  and  Lady  Jane  were  dose  and  intimate  friends — and  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  her  Ladyship  informed  Sir  Pitt  that  she  thought  her  new 
sister-in-law  was  a  kind,  frank,  unaffected,  and  affectionate  young 
woman. 

And  so  having  easily  won  the  daughter's  good-will,  the  indefatigable 
little  woman  bent  herself  to  conciliate  the  august  Lady  Southdown.  *  As 
soon  as  she  found  her  Ladyship  alone,  Bebecca  attacked  her  on  the  nursery 
question  at  once,  and  said  that  her  own  little  boy  was  saved,  actually 
saved,  by  calomd,  freely  administered,  when  all  the  physicians  in  Paris 
had  given  the  dear  child  up.  And  then  she  mentioned  how  often  she  had 
heard  of  Lady  Southdown  from  that  excellent  man  the  Beverend  Lawrenoe 
Grills,  Minister  of  the  chapel  in  May  Fair,  which  she  frequented;  and 
how  her  views  were  very  much  changed  by  circumstances  and  misfortunes ; 
and  how  she  hoped  that  a  past  life  spent  in  worldliness  and  error  might 
not  incapacitate  her  from  more  serious  thought  for  the  future.  She  described 
how  in  former  days  she  had  been  indebted  to  Mr.  Crawley  for  religious 
instruction,  touched  upon  the  "  Washerwoman  of  Einchley  Common,"  which 
she  had  read  with  the  greatest  profit,  and  asked  about  Lady  Emily,  its 
gifted  author,  now  Lady  Emily  Hornblower,  at  C^e  Town,  where  her 
husband  had  strong  hopes  of  becoming  Bishop  of  Caffiraria. 

But  she  crowned  all,  and  confirmed  herself  in  Lady  Southdown's  favour, 
by  feeling  very  much  agitated  and  unwell  after  the  funeral,  and  requesting 
her  Ladyship  s  medical  advice,  which  the  Dowager  not  only  gave,  but. 
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irrapped  up  in  a  bed-gown,  and  looldog  more  like  Lady  Macbetb  than 
€Ter,  came  privately  in  the  night  to  Becky  a  room,  with  a  parcel  of  favouritB 
tracta,  and  a  medicine  of  her  own  compontlon,  which  Bhe  insiated  upon 
Mrs.  Bawdoa  should  take. 


BecVy  first  accepted  the  tract*,  and  began  to  eiamine  them  with  great 
interest,  engaging  the  Dowager  in  a  conrersation  concerning  them  and  the 
welfare  of  her  soul,  by  which  meana  she  hoped  that  her  body  might  escape 
medication.  But  after  the  religious  topics  were  exhausted.  Lady  Macbeth 
would  not  quit  Becky's  chamber  until  her  cup  of  night-drink  was  emptied 
too ;  and  poor  Mrs.  Bawdou  was  compelled  actually  to  assume  a  look  of 
gratitude,  and  to  swallow  the  medidne  under  the  unyielding  old  Dowager's 
nose,  who  left  her  victim  finally  with  a  benediction. 

It  did  not  much  comfort  Mrs,  Kawdon ;  her  countenance  wa»  very  queer 
when  Bawdon  came  in  and  heard  what  had  happened ;  and  his  explosions 
of  laughter  were  as  loud  as  usual,  when  Becky,  with  a  fun  which  she  could 
not  disguise,  even  though  it  was  at  her  own  expense,  described  the 
occurrence,  and  bow  she  had  been  victimised  by  Lady  Southdown.  Lord 
Steyue,  and  her  son  in  London,  had  many  a  kugh  over  Uie  story,  when 
Bawdon  and  his  wife  returned  to  their  qoartera  in  May  Pair.    Bwlcy 
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acted  the  whok  aoeae  ks  tbem.  Sbe  put  on  a  night-eap  and  gawn«  She 
pveai^d  a  great  serann  in  the  true  aerioas  manner :  she  lectured  on  the 
virtue  of  the  medkine  which  she  pretended  to  adminiater,  with  a  gravity 
of  imitation  so  perfect,  that  you  would  have  thought  it  was  the  Coonteaa'* 
own  Eoman  nose  through  which  she  snuffled.  "  Give  us  Lady  Southdown 
and  the  black  dose,"  was  a  constant  ay  amongst  the  folks  in  Becky's  little 
drawing-room  in  May  Fair.  And  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Southdown  was  made  amusing. 

Sir  Pitt  remembered  the  testimonies  of  respect  and  veneration  which 
Bebecca  had  paid  personally  to  himself  in  early  days,  and  was  tolerably 
well  disposed  towmrds  her.  The  marriage,  ill-advised  as  it  was,  had 
improved  Bawdon  vety  mneh — that  was  clear  from  the  Colonel's  altered 
habits  and  demeaQ0Qr — and  had  it  not  been  a  lucky  union  as  regarded 
Pitt  himself?  The  eimning  dipbmatist  smiled  inwardly  as  he  owned  that 
he  owed  his  fortune  te  it,  and  acknowledged  that  he  at  least  ought  not  to 
cry  out  against  it.  His  satisfaction  was  not  removed  by  Bebecca^s  own 
statements,  behaviour,  and  oonvenation. 

She  doubled  the  Terence  which  before  had  charmed  him,  calling  out 
his  conversational  |iQNrers  in  such  a  manner  as  quite  to  surprise  Pitt  himself^ 
who,  always  inclined  to  respect  his  own  taints,  admired  them  the  more  when 
Bebecca  pointed  thenout  to  him*  With  her  sister-in-law,  Bebecca  was  satis* 
factorily  able  to  prove,  that  it  was  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  who  brought  about 
the  marriage  which  4li«  afterwards  so  calumniated :  that  it  was  Mrs.  Bute'a 
avarice — who  hoped  to  gain  all  Miss  Crawley's  fortune,  and  deprive 
Bawdon  of  his  aunt^  lnvour — ^which  caused  and  invented  all  the  wicked 
reports  against  BeUaaea.  *'  She  succeeded  in  making  us  poor,"  Bebecca 
said,  with  an  air  of  angefical  patience ;  '*  but  how  can  I  be  angry  with  a 
woman  who  has  giveaMne  one  of  the  best  husbands  in  the  world  ?  And  has 
not  her  own  avaxiee  ^hma  sufficiently  punished  by  the  min  of  her  own 
hopes,  and  the  hmt  alP  the  property  by  which  she  set  so  much  store  ? 
Poor ! "  she  cried.  **  Pear  lauAy  Jane,  what  enre  we  kfr  poverty  ?  I  am 
used  to  it  from  ehfldhood,  and  I  am  often  thankful  that  Miss  Crawley's 
money  has  gone  to  restore  the  splendour  of  the  noble  old  family  of  which 
I  am  so  proud  to  be  a  member.  I  am  sure  Sir  Pitt  will  make  a  much 
better  use  of  it  than  Bawdon  would." 

All  these  speeches  were  reported  to  Sir  Pitt  by  the  most  faithful  of 
wives,  and  increased  the  favourable  impression  which  Bebecca  made ;  sa 
much  so,  that  when  on  the  third  day  after  the  luneral  the  family  party 
were  at  dinner.  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  carving  fowls  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
actually  said  to  Mrs.  Bawdon,  **  Ahem  1  E^ecea,  may  I  give  you  a  wing?"* 
— «  speedi  which  made  the  little  woKiaa's  eyes  sparkle  with  pleasure. 

While  Bebeeca  was  prosecuting  the  above  schemes  and  hopes,  and  Pitt 
Crawley  arranging  the  funeral  ceremonial  and  other  matters  connected 
with  his  future  progress  and  dignity,  and  Lady  Jane  busy  with  her  norsery,. 
as  Car  as  her  mother  would  let  her,  and  the  son  rising  and  setting,  and  the 
dock-tow^  beU  of  the  Hall  ringing  to  dinner  and  to  prayers  as  usual,  the 
body  of  the  late  owner  of  Queen's  Crawley  lay  in  the  apartment  which  he 
had  occapted,  watched  uaaeasuigty  by  the  profsssional  attendants  whiit 
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were  engaged  for  that  rite.  A  woman  or  two,  and  three  or  four  under- 
taker's men,  the  beet  whom  Southampton  could  furniah,  drested  in  black, 
and  of  a  proper  stealthy  and  tragical  demeanour,  had  charge  of  the  remains 
which  they  watched  turn  about,  having  the  housekeeper's  room  for  their 
place  of  rendezvous  when  off  duty,  where  they  played  at  cards  in  privacy 
and  diank  their  beer. 

The  members  of  the  family  and  servants  of  the  house  kept  away  from 
the  gloomy  spot,  where  the  bones  of  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  line  of 
VnighA^  and  gentlemen,  lay  awaiting  their  final  consignment  to  the  fiunily 
crypt.  No  regrets  attended  them,  save  those  of  the  poor  woman. who  had 
hoped  to  be  Sir  Pitt's  wife  and  widow,  and  who  had  fled  in  disgrace  fi'om 
the  Hall  over  which  she  had  so  nearly  been  a  ruler.  Beyond  her.  and  a 
favorite  old  pointer  he  had,  and  between  whom  and  himseU'  an  attachment 
subsisted  during  the  period  of  his  imbecility,  the  old  man  had  not  a  single 
{Head  to  mourn  him,  having  indeed,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
never  tdcen  the  least  pains  to  secure  one.  Could  the  best  and  kindest  of 
us  who  depart  from  the  earth,  have  an  opportunity  of  revisiting  it,  I 
suppose  he  or  she  (assuming  that  any  Vanity  Fair  feelings  subsist  in  the 
sphere  whither  we  are  bound)  would  have  a  pang  of  mortification  at  finding 
how  soon  our  survivors  were  consoled.  And  so  Sir  Pitt  was  forgotten — 
like  the  kindest  and  best  of  us— only  a  few  weeks  sooner. 

Those  who  will  may  follow  his  remains  to  the  grave,  whither  they  were 
borne  on  the  appointed  day,  in  the  most  becoming  manner,  the  family  in 
black  coaches,  with  their  handkerchiefs  up  to  their  noses,  reedy  for  the 
tears  which  did  not  come :  the  undertaker  and  his  gentlemen  in  deep 
tribulation  :  the  select  tenantry  mourning  out  of  compHment  to  the  new 
landlord:  the  neighbouring  gentry's  carriages  at  three  miles  an  hour, 
empty,  and  in  profound  affliction :  the  parson  speaking  out  the  formula 
about  "  our  dear  brother  departed."  As  long  as  we  have  a  man's  body, 
we  play  our  Vanities  upon  it,  surrounding  it  with  humbug  and  oeremo* 
niee,  laying  it  in  state,  and  packing  it  up  in  gilt  nails  and  velvet ;  and  we 
finish  our  duty  by  placing  over  it  a  stone,  written  all  over  with  lies. 
Bute's  curate,  a  smart  young  fellow  from  Oxford,  and  Sir  Pitt  Crawley, 
composed  between  them  an  appropriate  Latin  epitaph  for  the  late  lamented 
Baanonet :  and  the  former  preached  a  classical  sermon,  exhorting  the  sur- 
vivors not  to  give  way  to  gprief,  and  informing  them  in  the  most  respectful 
terms  that  they  also  would  be  one  day  called  upon  to  pass  that  gloomy 
and  mysterious  portal  which  had  just  closed  upon  the  remains  of  their 
lamented  brother.  Then  the  tenantry  mounted  on  horsebadc  again,  or 
stayed  and  refreshed  themselves  at  the  Crawley  Arms.  Then,  after  a 
lunch  in  the  servant's  hall  at  Queen's  Crawley,  the  gentry's  caniagea 
wheeled  off  to  their  different  destinations :  then  the  undertaker's  men, 
taking  the  ropes,  paUs,  velvets,  ostrich  feathers,  and  other  mortuary  pro- 
perties, clambered  up  on  the  roof  of  the  hearse,  and  rode  off  to  South- 
ampton. Their  faces  relapsed  into  a  natural  expression  as  the  horses, 
daarivg  the  lodge-gates,  got  into  a  brisker  trot  on  the  open  road ;  and 
8%nads  of  them  might  have  been  seen,  speckling  with  blaek  the  publio- 
house  entrances,  with  pewter-pots  flashing  in  the  sunshine.  Sir  Pitt's 
ittTaUd-ehair  was  wheeled  away  into  a  tool-house  in  the  garden :  the  old 
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pointer  used  to  liowl  sometimes  at  first,  but  these  were  the  only  accents  of 
grief  which  were  heard  in  the  Hall  of  which  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  Baronet,  had 
been  master  for  some  three-score  years. 

As  the  birds  were  pretty  plentiful,  and  partridge-shooting  is  as  it  were 
the  duty  of  an  English  gentleman  of  statesman-like  propensities.  Sir  Pitt 
Crawley,  the  first  shock  of  grief  over,  went  out  a  little  and  partook  of  that 
diversion  in  a  white  hat  with  a  crape  round  it.  The  sight  of  those  fields 
of  stubble  and  turnips,  now  his  own,  gave  him  many  secret  joys.  Some- 
times, and  with  an  exquisite  humility,  he  took  no  gun,  but  went  out  with 
a  peaceful  bamboo  cane ;  Bawdon,  his  big  brother,  and  the  keepers  blazing 
away  at  his  side.  Pitt's  money  and  acres  had  a  great  effect  upon  his 
brother.  The  penniless  Colonel  became  quite  obsequious  and  respectfdl 
to  the  head  of  his  house,  and  despised  the  milk-sop  Pitt  no  longer. 
Bawdon  listened  with  sympathy  to  his  senior's  prospects  of  planting  and 
draining :  gave  his  advice  about  the  stables  and  cattle,  rode  over  to  Mud- 
bury  to  look  at  a  mare  which  he  thought  would  carry  Lady  Jane,  and 
offered  to  break  her.  The  rebellious  dragoon  was  quite  humbled  and 
subdued,  and  became  a  most  creditable  younger  brother.  He  had  constant 
bulletins  from  Miss  Briggs  in  London  respecting  little  Bawdon,  who  was 
left  behind  there  ;  wjio  sent  messages  of  his  own.  "  I  am  very  well,*'  he 
wrote.     "  I  hope  you  are  very  well.     I  hope  Mamma  is  very  well.      The 

?ony  is  very  well.  Grey  takes  me  to  ride  in  the  Park.  I  can  canter, 
met  the  Uttle  boy  who  rode  before.  He  cried  when  he  cantered.  I  do 
not  cry."  Bawdon  read  these  letters  to  his  brother,  and  Lady  Jane,  who 
was  delighted  with  them.  The  Baronet  promised  to  take  charge  of  the 
lad  at  school ;  and  his  kind-hearted  wife  gave  Bebecca  a  bank-note,  beg- 
ging her  to  buy  a  present  with  it  for  her  little  nephew. 

One  day  followed  another,  and  the  ladies  of  the  house  passed  their  life 
in  those  calm  pursuits  and  amusements  which  satisfy  country  ladies. 
Bells  rang  to  meals,  and  to  prayers.  The  young  ladies  took  exercise  on 
the  piano-forte  every  morning  after  breakfast,  Bebecca  giving  them  the 
benefit  of  her  instruction.  Then  they  put  on  thick  shoes  and  walked  in 
the  park  and  shrubberies,  or  beyond  the  palings  into  the  village,  descending 
upon  the  cottages,  with  Lady  Southdowii's  medicine  and  tracts  for  the 
sick  people  there.  Lady  Southdown  drove  out  in  a  pony-chaise,  when 
Bebecca  would  take  her  place  by  the  Dowager's  side,  and  listen  to  her 
solemn  talk  with  the  utmost  interest.  She  sang  Handel  and  Haydn  to 
the  family  of  evenings,  and  engaged  in  a  large  piece  of  worsted  work,  as 
if  she  had  been  bom  to  the  business,  and  as  if  this  kind  of  life  was  to 
continue  with  her  until  she  shoidd  sink  to  the  grave  in  a  polite  old  age, 
leaving  regrets  and  a  great  quantity  of  consols  behind  her — ^as  if  there  were 
not  cares  and  duns,  schemes,  shifts,  and  poverty,  waiting  outside  the  Park 
gates,  to  pounce  upon  her  when  she  issued  into  the  world  again. 

''  It  isn't  difficult  to  be  a  country  gentleman's  wife,"  Bebecca  thought. 
*'  I  think  I  could  be  a  good  woman  if  I  had  five  thousand  a  year.  I  could 
dawdle  about  in  the  nursery,  and  count  the  apricots  on  the  wall.  I  could 
water  plants  in  a  green-house,  and  pick  off  dead  leaves  from  the  geranioms. 
I  could  ask  old  women  about  their  rheumatisms,  and  OTder  half-a-crown's 
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worth  of  soup  for  the  poor.  I  shouldn't  miss  it  much,  out  of  five  thou- 
sand a  year.  I  oould  even  drive  out  ten  miles  to  dine  at  a  neighbour's, 
and  dress  in  the  fashions  of  the  year  before  last.  I  oould  go  to  church 
and  keep  awake  in  the  great  family  pew :  or  go  to  sleep  behind  the 
curtains,  and  with  my  veQ  down,  if  I  only  had  practice.  I  could  pay 
everybody,  if  I  had  but  the  money.  This  is  what  the  conjurors  here 
pride  themselves  upon  doing.  They  look  down  with  pity  upon  us  miserable 
sinners  who  have  none.  They  think  themselves  generous  if  they  give  our 
children  a  five-pound  note,  and  us  contemptible  if  we  are  without  one." 
And  who  knows  but  Babecca  was  right  in  her  speculations — and  that  it 
was  only  a  question  of  money  and  fortune  which  made  the  difference 
between  her  and  an  honest  woman  P  If  you  take  temptations  into  account, 
who  is  to  say  that  he  is  better  than  his  neighbour  ?  A  comfortable  career 
of  prosperity,  if  it  does  not  make  people  honest,  at  least  keeps  them  so. 
An  alderman  coming  from  a  turtle  feast  will  not  step  out  of  his  carriage  to 
steal  a  leg  of  mutton ;  but  put  him  to  starve,  and  see  if  he  will  not  purloin 
a  loaf.  Becky  consoled  herself  by  so  balancing  the  chances  and  equalising 
the  distribution  of  good  and  evil  in  the  world. 

The  old  haunts,  the  old  fields  and  woods,  the  copses,  ponds  and  gardens, 
the  rooms  of  the  old  house  where  she  had  spent  a  couple  of  years  seven 
years  ago,  were  all  carefully  revisited  by  her.  She  had  been  young  there 
or  comparatively  so,  for  she  forgot  the  time  when  she  ever  was  young — 
but  she  remembered  her  thoughts  and  feelings  seven  years  back,  and  con- 
trasted them  with  those  which  she  had  at  present,  now  that  she  had  seen 
the  world  and  lived  with  great  people,  and  raised  herself  far  beyond  her 
original  humble  station. 

"  1  have  passed  beyond  it  because  I  have  brains,"  Becky  thought, 
''  and  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are  fools.  I  could  not  go  back,  and 
consort  with  those  people  now,  whom  I  used  to  meet  in  my  father's  studio. 
Lords  come  up  to  my  door  with  stars  and  garters  instead  of  poor  artists 
with  screws  of  tobacco  in  their  pockets.  I  have  a  gentleman  for  my 
husband,  and  an  Earl's  daughter  for  my  sister  in  the  very  house  where  I 
was  little  better  than  a  servant  a  few  years  ago.  But  am  I  much  better 
to  do  now  in  the  world  than  I  was  when  I  was  the  poor  painter's  daughter, 
and  wheedled  the  grocer  round  the  comer  for  sugar  and  tea?  Suppose  I 
Lad  married  Francis  who  was  so  fond  of  me — ^I  couldn't  have  been  much 
poorer  than  I  am  now.  Heigho !  I  wish  I  could  exchange  my  position 
in  societv,  and  all  my  relations  for  a  snug  sum  in  the  Three  per  Cent. 
Consols ;  for  so  it  was  that  Becky  felt  the  Vanity  of  human  affairs,  and 
it  was  in  those  securities  that  she  would  have  liked  to  cast  anchor. 

It  may,  perhaps,  have  struck  her  that  to  have  been  honest  and  humble, 
to  have  done  her  duty,  and  to  have  marched  straightforward  on  her  way, 
would  have  brought  her  as  near  happiness  as  that  path  by  which  she  was 
striving  to  attain  it.  But, — just  as  the  children  at  Queen's  Crawlev  went 
round  the  room,  where  the  body  of  their  father  lay ; — ^if  ever  Becky  had 
these  thoughts,  she  was  accustomed  to  walk  round  them,  and  not  look  in. 
She  eluded  them,  and  despised  them— or  at  least  she  was  committed  to 
the  other  path  from  which  retreat  was  now  impossible.  And  for  my  part 
I  believe  that  remorse  is  the  least  active  of  all  a  man's  moral  senses — ^the 
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very  easiest  to  be  deadened  when  wakened :  and  in  some  never  wakened. 
at  all.  We  grieye  at  being  found  out,  aad  at  the  idea  of  shame  or  puniah- 
ment ;  but  the  mere  senae  of  wrong  makes  Teiy  few  people  unhappy  ia 
Vanity  Fair. 

So  Bebecoa,  during  her  stay  at  Queen's  Crawley,  made  as  many  fiiends 
of  the  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness  as  she  eould  possibly  bring  under 
oontroL  Lady  Jane  and  hser  husband  bade  her  farewell  with  the  warmeot 
demonstrations  of  good  will.  They  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
time  when  the  family-house  in  Gaunt  Street  being  nepaimd  and  beautified; 
they  were  to  meet  again  in  London.  Ij^iy  Southdown  made  her  up  a 
packet  of  medicine,  and  sent  a  letter  by  her  to  the  Ber.  Lawrence  GriUs, 
exhorting  that  gentleman  to  sare  the  brand  who  "  honoured  "  the  letter 
from  the  burning.  Pitt  aooompanied  them  with  fovr  horses. in  the  carriage 
toMudbury,  having  sent  on  their  baggie  in  a  eact  previously,  aeoompanied 
with  loada  of  game. 

"  How  happy  you  will  be  to  see  your  darling  little  boy  again,"  Lady 
Crawley  said^  taking  leave  of  her  kinswoman. 

"  O  so  happy !"  said  Eebeoca,  throwing  up  the  green  eyes.  She  was 
immensdy  happy  to  be  free  of  the  plaee,  and  yet  loth  to  go.  Queen's 
Crawley  was  abominably  stupid;   and  yet  the  air  there  was  somdiow 

Cer  than  that  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  breathe.  Everybody 
been  dull,  but  had  been  kind  in  their  way.  "It  is  all  the  influence  of  a 
long  course  of  Three  per  Cents,"  Becky  said  to  herself,  and  was  right  very 
likely. 

However,  the  Iiondon  lamps  flashed  joyfully  as  the  stage  rolled  into 
Piccadilly,  and  Briggs  had  made  a  beautiful  fire  in  Cnrzon  Stseet,  and 
little  Bawdon  was  up  to  welcome  back  his  papa  and  mamma. 


CHAPTER  XLn. 

WHICH   TBEAT8   OP  THfi   08B0BNE   FAHILY. 

ONSIIDEBABLE  time  has  eLapsed  sinee  we  have  seen 
our  respectable  friend,  old  Mr.  Osborne  of  Buasell 
Square.  He  has  not  been  the  happiest  of  mortals 
since  last  we  met  him.  Events  have  occuiled  which 
have  not  improved  his  temper,  and  in  more  inatasioes 
than  one  he  has  not  been  allowed  to  have  his  own 
way.  To  be  thwarted  in  this  reasonable  desire  was 
always  very  injurious  to  the  old  gentleman;  and 
resistance  beeame  doubly  exasperating  when  gout, 
age,  loneliness,  and  the  force  of  many  disappoint* 
menis  combined  to  weigh  him  down.  His  stiff  black  hair  began  to  grow 
qnite  white  soon  after  his  son'«  death ;  his  &oe  grew  redder;  his  hands  trem- 
Ued  more  and  more  as  he  poured  out  his  glass  of  port  wine.  He  led  his 
clerics  a  dire  life  in  the  city :  his  family  at  home  were  not  much  happier. 
I  doubt  if  Bebecca,  whom  we  have  seen  piously  prayiag  for  Consols, 
would  have  exchanged  her  poverty  and  the  dare-devil  excitem^t  and 
dianoee  of  her  life,  for  Osborne's  money  and  the  humdrum  gloom  which 
enveloped  him.  He  had  proposed  for  Miss  Swartz,  but  had  been  rejected 
scotnfully  by  the  partisans  of  that  lady,  who  married  her  to  a  young  sjgxig 
of  Scotch  nobility.  He  was  a  man  to  have  married  a  woman  out  of  low 
life,  and  bullied  her  dreadfully  afterwards :  but  no  perocm  presrated  herself 
suitable  to  his  taste ;  and  instead,  he  tyrannised  over  his  unmniried  daughter 
at  home.  She  had  a  fine  eanriage  and  fine  horses,  and  sate  at  the  head  of 
a  table  loaded  with  the  grandest  plate.  She  had  a  cheque-book,  a  pri^ 
footman  to  follow  her  when  she  walked,  unlimited  eredit»  and  bows  and 
compliments  from  all  the  tradesmen,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  an 
heiress ;  but  she  spent  a  woful  time.  The  little  charity-girls  at  the  Found* 
ling,  the  sweeperesa  at  the  crossing,  the  poorest  under-kitohen«maid  in  the 
servant's  hall,  was  happy^compared  to  that  unfortunate  and  new  middle* 
aged  young  lady. 

Frederie  Bullock,  Esq.,  ^  the  house  of  Bullodc,  Hulker,  and  Butioek,  had 
married  Maria  Osborne,  not  withont  a  great  deal  of  diffienlty  and  grumbling 
on  Mr.  Bullock's  part.  George  being  dead  and  cut  out  of  h^  father's 
will,  Frederic  insisted  that  the  half  of  the  qU  gentleman's  property  should 
be  settled  upon  his  Maria,  and  indeed,  for*  long  time,  refused  *'  to  come  to 
the  eeratch"  (it  was  Mr.  Ered^rick's  own  expression)  on  any  other  terms. 
Osborne  said  Fred  had  agreed  to  take  his  danghter  with  twenty  thousand, 
andhe  sfaoidd  bind  himself  to  no  moie.  "  Fred  might  take  it,  and  weleone». 
orleaie  it,  and^go  and  be  hanged."    Fred,  whose  hopes  had  boen  t$md 
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when  George  had  been  disinherited,  thought  himself  infamously  swindled 
by  the  old  merchant,  and  for  some  time  made  as  if  he  would  break  off  the 
match  altogether.  Osborne  withdrew  his  account  from  Bullock  and 
Hulker's,  went  on  Change  with  a  horsewhip  which  he  swore  he  would  lay 
across  the  back  of  a  certain  scoundrel  that  should  be  nameless,  and 
demeaned  himself  in  his  usual  violent  manner.  Jane  Osborne  condoled 
with  her  sister  Maria  during  this  family  feud.  "I  always  told  you, 
Maria,  that  it  was  your  money  he  loved,  and  not  you,"  she  said  soothingly. 

'*  He  selected  me  and  my  money  at  any  rate :  he  didn't  choose  you  and 
yours,"  replied  Maria,  tossing  up  her  head. 

The  rupture  was,  however,  only  temporary.  Fred's  father  and  senior 
partners  counselled  him  to  take  Maria,  even  with  the  twenty  thousand 
settled,  half  down,  and  half  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Osborne,  with  the  chances 
of  the  furflier  division  of  the  property.  So  he  "  knuckled  down,"  again 
to  use  his  own  phrase ;  and  sent  old  Hulker  with  peaceable  overtures  to 
Osborne.  It  was  his  father,  he  said,  who  would  not  hear  of  the  match, 
and  had  made  the  difficulties ;  he  was  most  anxious  to  keep  the  engage- 
ment. The  excuse  was  sulkily  accepted  by  Mr.  Osborne.  Hulker  and 
Bullock  were  a  high  family  of  the  city  aristocracy,  and  connected  with  the 
"  nobs"  at  the  West  End.  It  was  something  for  the  old  man  to  be  able  to 
say  "  My  son,  Sir,  of  the  house  of  Hulker,  Bullock,  and  Co.,  Sir ;  my  daugh- 
ter's cousin.  Lady  Mary  Mango,  Sir,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Castlemouldy."  In  his  imagination  he  saw  his  house  peopled  by  the 
"  nobs."  So  he  forgave  young  Bullock,  and  consented  that  the  marriage 
should  take  place. 

It  was  a  grand  affair — ^the  bridegroom's  relatives  giving  the  breakfast, 
their  habitations  being  near  St.  George's  Hanover  Square,  where  the 
business  took  place.  The  "  nobs  of  the  West  End,"  were  invited,  and 
many  of  them  signed  the  book.  Mr.  Mango  and  Lady  Mary  Mango  were 
there,  with  the  dear  young  Gwendoline  and  Gwinever  Mango  as  brides- 
maids ;  Colonel  Bludyer  of  the  Dragoon  Gruards  (eldest  son  of  the  house 
of  Bludyer  Brothers,  Mincing  Lane),  another  cousin  of  the  bridegroom, 
and  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Bludyer ;  the  Honourable  (Jeorge  Boulter,  Lord 
Levant's  son,  and  his  lady,  Miss  Mango  that  was ;  Lord  Viscount  Castle- 
toddy;  Honourable  James  McMull  and  Mrs.  McMuU  (formerly  Miss 
Swartz),  and  a  host  of  fashionables,  who  have  all  married  into  Lombard 
Street,  and  done  a  great  deal  to  ennoble  Cornhill. 

The  young  couple  had  a  house  near  Berkeley  Square,  and  a  small  villa  at 
Boehampton,  among  the  banking  colony  there.  Fred  was  considered  to 
have  made  rather  a  mesalliance  by  the' ladies  of  his  family,  whose  grand- 
father had  been  in  a  Charity  School,  and  who  were  allied  -through  the 
husbands  with  some  of  the  best  blood  in  England.  And  Maria  was 
bound,  by  superior  pride  and  great  care  in  the  composition  of  her  visiting- 
book,  to  make  up  for  the  defe^  of  birth ;  and  felt  it  her  duty  to  see  1^ 
father  and  sister  as  little  as  possible. 

That  she  should  utterly  break  with  the  old  man,  who  had  still  so  many 
scores  of  thousand  pounds  to  give  away,  is  absurd  to  suppose.  Fred 
Bullock  would  never  allow  her  to  do  that.  But  she  was  still  young  and 
incapable  of  hiding  her  feelings :  and  by  inviting  her  papa  and  sister  to 
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her  third-rate  parties,  and  behaving  yery  coldly  to  them  when  they  came, 
and  by  avoiding  Eassell  Square,  and  indiacreeUybeggingherfather  to  quit 
that  odious  vulgar  place ;  she  did  more  harm  than  ail  Erederick's  diplo- 
macy could  repair,  and  perilled  her  chance  of  her  inheritance  like  a  giddy 
heedless  creature  as  she  was. 

''So  Russell  Square  is  not  good  enough  for  Mrs.  Maria,  hay?"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  rattling  up  the  carriage- windows,  as  he  and  his  daughter 
drove  away  one  night  from  Mrs.  Frederick  Bullock's,  after  dinner.  *'  So 
she  invites  her  father  and  sister  to  a  second  day's  dinner  (if  those  sides,  or 
ontrys,  as  she  calls  'em,  weren't  served  yesterday,  I'm  d---d),  and  to  meet 
City  folks  and  littery  men,  and  keeps  the  Earls,  and  the  Ladies,  and  the 
Honourables  to  herself.  Honourables  P  Damn  Honourables.  I  am  a 
plain  British  merchant  I  am :  and  could  buy  the  beggarly  hounds  over 
and  over.  Lords,  indeed ! — why,  at  one  of  her  swarreys  I  saw  one  of  'em 
speak  to  a  dam  iiddler — a  feUiu:  I  despise.  And  they  won't  come  to 
Bussell  Square,  won't  they  ?  Why,  I  11  lay  my  life  I've  got  a  better 
glass  of  wine,  and  pay  a  better  figure  for  it,  and  can  show  a  handsomer 
service  of  silver,  and  can  lay  a  better  dinner  on  my  mahogany,  than  ever 
they  see  on  theirs — the  cringing,  sneaking,  stuck-up  fools.  Drive  on 
quick,  James ;  I  want  to  get  back  to  EusseU  Square — ^ha,  ha  I"  and  he 
sank  back  into  the  comer  with  a  furious  laugh.  With  such  reflections  on 
his  own  superior  merits,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  old  gentleman  not 
unfrequently  to  console  himself. 

Jane  Osborne  could  not  but  concur  in  these  opinions  respecting  her 
sister's  conduct ;  and  when  Mrs.  Frederick's  first-bom,  Frederic  Augustus 
Howard  Stanley  Devereux  Bullock,  was  bom,  old  Osborne,  who  was 
invited  to  the  christening  and  to  be  godfather,  contented  bimself  with 
sending  the  child  a  gold  cup,  with  twenty  guineas  inside  it  for  the  nurse. 
"  That 's  more  than  any  of  your  Lords  will  give,  I*U  warrant,"  he  said, 
and  refused  to  attend  at  the  ceremony. 

The  splendour  of  the  gift,  however,  caused  great  satisfaction  to  the 
house  of  Bullock.  Maria  thought  that  her  father  was  very  much  pleased 
with  her,  and  Frederic  augured  the  best  for  his  little  son  and  heir. 

One  can  fancy  the  pangs  with  which  Miss  Osborne  in  her  solitude  in 
Eussell  Square  read  the  "  Morning  Post,"  where  her  sister's  name  occurred 
every  now  and  then,  in  the  articles  headed  "  Fashionable  E^unions,"  and 
where  she  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  a  description  of  Mrs.  F.  Bullock's 
costume,  when  presented  at  the  drawing-room  by  Lady  Frederica  Bullock. 
Jane's  own  life,  as  we  have  said,  admitted  of  no  such  grandeur.  It  was  an 
awful  existence.  She  had  to  get  up  of  black  winter's  mornings  to  make 
breakfast  for  her  scowling  old  father,  who  would  have  turned  the  whole 
house  out  of  doors  if  his  tea  had  not  been  ready  at  half-past  eight.  She 
remained  silent  opposite  to  him,  listening  to  the  um  hissing,  and  sitting  in 
tremor  while  the  parent  read  his  paper,  and  consumed  his  accustomed 
portion  of  muffins  and  tea.  At  half-past  nine  he  rose  and  went  to  tiie 
City,  and  she  was  almost  free  till  dinner-time,  to  make  visitations  in  the 
kitchen  and  to  scold  the  servants :  to  drive  abroad  and  descend  upon  the 
tradesmen,  who  were  prodigiously  respectful :  to  leave  her  cards  and  her 
papa's  at  the  great  glum  respectable  houses  of  their  City  friends ;  or  to  sit 
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atone  in  the  large  drawia^raom,  expeeting  vnitora ;  and  working  at  a 
huge  piece  of  worsted  by  tlie  lire,  on  the  sofa,  hard  by  the  great  Iphigenia 
clock,  which  tioked  and  tolled  with  mournful  loudness  in  the  dreary  room. 
The  great  glass  over  the  mantel-piece,  faced  by  the  other  great  console 
glass  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  increas^  and  multiplied  between 
them  the  brown  Holland  bag  in  which  the  chandelier  hung ;  until  you  saw 
these  brown  Holland  bags  fading  away  in  endless  perspectives,  and  liiis  apart- 
ment of  Miss  Osborne's  seemed  the  centre  of  a  system  of  drawing-rooms. 
When  she  removed  the  cordovan  leather  from  the  grand  piano,  and  wn- 
tnred  to  play  a  few  notes  on  it,  it  sounded  with  a  moumftd  sadness, 
startling  the  dismal  echoes  of  the  honse.  Greorge's  picture  was  gone,  and 
laid  up-stairs  in  a  lumber-room  in  the  garret ;  and  thongh  there  was  a 
consciousness  of  him,  and  father  and  daughter  often  instinctively  knew 
that  they  were  thinking  of  him,  no  mention  was  ever  made  of  the  brare 
and  once  darling  son. 

At  five  o'clock  Mr.  Osborne  came  back  to  his  dinner,  which  he  and  his 
daughter  took  in  silence  (seldom  broken,  except  when  he  swore  and  was 
savage,  if  the  cooking  was  not  to  his  liking),  or  whidi  they  shared  twice  in 
a  month  with  a  party  of  dismal  friends  of  Osborne's  rank  and  age.  Old 
Dr.  Gulp  and  Ins  lady  from  Bloomsbury  Square :  old  Mr.  Frowscr,  the 
attorney,  from  Bedford  Bow,  a  very  great  man,  and  from  his  business, 
hand-in-glove  with  the  "  nobs  at  the  West  End  :**  old  Colonel  Livermore,  of 
the  Bombay  Army,  and  Mrs.  Livermore,  from  Upper  Bedford  Place :  old 
Serjeant  Tofiy  and  Mrs.  Tofiy ;  and  sometimes  old  Sir  Thomas  Coffin  and 
Lady  Coffin,  from  Bedford  Square.  Sir  Thomas  was  celebrated  as  a 
hanging  judge,  and  the  particular  tawny  port  was  produced  when  he  dined 
with  Mr.  Osborne. 

These  people  and  their  like  ga^e  the  pompons  Russell  Square  merchant 
pompous  dinners  back  again.  They  had  solemn  rubbers  of  whist,  when 
they  went  up-stairs  after  drinking,  and  their  carriages  were  called  at  half- 
past  ten.  Many  rich  people,  whom  we  poor  devils  are  in  the  habit  of 
envying,  lead  contentedly  an  existence  like  that  above  described.  Jane 
Osborne  scarcely  ever  met  a  man  under  sixty,  and  almost  the  only  bachelor 
who  appeared  in  their  society  was  Mr.  Smirk,  the  celebrated  Lady's  doctor. 

I  can't  say  that  nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb  the  monotony  of  this 
awful  existence :  the  fkct  is,  there  had  been  a  secret  in  poor  Jane's  life 
which  had  made  her  father  more  savage  and  morose  than  even  nature 
pride,  and  over-feeding  had  made  him.  This  secret  was  connected  witii 
Miss  Wirt,  who  had  a  cousin  an  artist,  Mr.  Smee,  veiy  celebrated  since  as 
a  portrait-painter  and  R.A.,  but  who  once  was  glkd  enough  to  give 
drawing-lessons  to  ladies  of  fashion.  Mr.  Smee  has  forgotten  vrhere  Eus- 
seU  Square  is  now,  but  he  was  glad  enough  to  visit  it  in  the  year  1818, 
when  Miss  Oi^bome  had  instruction  from  him. 

Smee  (formerly  a  pupil  of  Sharpe  of  Prith  Street,  a  dissolute,  irregular, 
and  unsuccessful  man,  but  a  man  with  great  knowledge  of  his  art)  being 
l^e  cousin  of  Miss  Wirt,  we  say,  and  introdueed  by  her  to  Miss  Osborne, 
whose  hand  and  heart  were  still  free  after  various  moomplete  love  affmrs, 
felt  a  great  attachment  for  this  lady,  and  it  is  believed  inspired  one  in  her 
bosom.     Miss  Wirt  was  the  confidante  of  thia  intrigue.     I  know  .not 
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whether  she  used  to  leave  the  room  where  the  master  and  his  pupil  were 
painting,  in  order  to  give  them  an  opportanity  for  exchanging  those  rown 
and  sentiments  which  cannot  be  uttered  advantageously  in  the  presence  of 
a  third  party :  I  know  not  whether  she  hoped  that  should  her  cousin 
«ncoeed  in  carrying  off  the  rich  merchant's  daughter,  he  would  give  Miss 
Wirt  a  portion  of  the  wealth,  which  she  had  enabled  him  to  win— all  that 
is  certain  is,  that  Mr.  Osborne  got  some  hint  of  the  transaction,  came 
back  from  the  City  abruptly,  and  entered  the  drawing-room  with  his 
bamboo  cane ;  found  the  painter,  the  pupil,  and  the  companion  ^  looking 
exceedingly  pale  there ;  turned  the  former  out  of  doors  with  menaces  that 
he  would  break  every  bone  in  his  skin,  and  half-an-hour  afterwards  dis* 
missed  Miss'Wirt  likewise,  kicking  her  trunks  down  the  stairs,  tramplm^  on 
her  band-boxes,  and  shaking  his  fist  at  her  hackney  coadi,  as  it  bore  her 
away. 

Jane  Osborne  kept  her  bed-room  for  many  days.  She  was  not  dlowed 
to  have  a  companion  afterwards.  Her  father  swore  to  her  that  she  should 
not  have  a  shiUing  of  his  money  if  she  made  any  match  vnthout  his  con- 
currence ;  and  as  he  wanted  a  woman  to  keep  his  house,  he  did  not  choose 
that  she  should  marry :  so  that  she  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  projects 
with  which  Cupid  had  any  share.  During  her  papa's  life,  then,  she  resigned 
herself  to  the  manner  of  existence  here  described,  and  was  content  to  be 
«n  Old  Maid.  Her  sister,  meanwhile,  was  having  children  with  finernames 
every  year — ^and  the  intercourse  between  the  two  grew  fainter  continually. 
*'  Jane  and  I  do  not  move  in  the  same  sphere  of  Ufe,"  Mrs.  Bullock  said. 
"  I  regard  her  as  a  sister,  of  course" — which  means — ^what  does  it  meeai 
when  a  lady  says  that  she  regards  Jane  as  a  sister  P 

It  has  been  described  how  the  Misses  Dobbin  lived  with  their  fMker  art 
a  line  villa  at  Denmark  Hill,  where  there  were  beautiful  graperies  and 
peach-trees  which  delighted  little  Georgy  Osborne.  The  Misses  Dobbin, 
who  drove  often  to  Brompton  to  see  our  dear  Amelia,  came  sometimes  to 
Bussell  Square  too,  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  old  acquaintance  Miss  Osborne. 
I  believe  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  commands  of  their  brother  the  Major 
in  India  (for  whom  their  papa  had  a  prodigious  respect),  that  they  payed 
attention  to  Mrs.  George ;  for  the  Major,  the  godfather  and  guardian  of 
Amelia's  little  boy,  still  hoped  that  the  child's  grandfather  might  be 
induced  to  relent  towards  him,  and  acknowledge  hun  for  the  sake  of  his 
son.  The  Miss  Dobbins  kept  l^iiss  Osborne  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
Amelia's  affairs ;  how  she  was  living  with  her  father  and  mother :  how 
poor  they  were :  how  they  wondered  what  men,  and  such  men  as  their 
brother  and  dear  Captain  Osborne,  could  find  in  such  an  insignificant  little 
chit :  how  she  was  still,  as  heretofore,  a  namby-pamby  milk-and-water 
affected  creature — but  how  the  boy  was  really  the  noblest  little  boy  ever 
aeen — for  the  hearts  of  all  women  warm  towards  young  children,  and  the 
sourest  spinster  is  kind  to  them. 

One  day,  after  great  entreaties,  on  the  part  of  the  Misses  Dobbin,  Amelia 
allowed  little  George  to  go  and  pass  a  day  with  them  at  Denmark  Hill — a 
part  of  which  day  she  spent  herself  in  writing  to  the  Major  in  India.  She 
congratulated  him  on  the  happy  news  which  his  sisters  had  just  conveyed 
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to  her.  She  prayed  for  his  prosperity,  and  that  of  the  bride  he  had  chosen. 
She  thanked  him  for  a  thousand  thousand  kind  offices  and  proofs  of  sted- 
fast  friendship  to  her  in  her  affliction.  She  told  him  the  last  news  about 
little  Georgy,  and  how  he  was  gone  to  spend  that  veiy  day  with  his  sisters 
in  the  country.  She  underlined  the  letter  a  great  deal,  and  she  signed 
herself  affectionately  his  friend,  Amelia  Osborne.  She  forgot  to  send  any 
message  of  kindness  to  Lady  0*Dowd,  as  her  wont  was — and  did  not 
mention  Glorvina  by  name,  and  only  in  italics,  as  the  Major's  bride,  for 
whom  she  begged  blemn^s.  But  the  news  of  the  marriage  removed  the 
reserve  which  she  had  kept  up  towards  him.  She  was  glad  to  be  able  to 
own  and  feel  how  warmly  and  gratefully  she  regarded  him — and  as  for  the 
idea  of  being  jealous  of  Glorvina,  (Glorvina,  indeed !)  Amelia  would  have 
scouted  it.  If  an  angel  from  heaven  had  hinted  it  to  her. 

That  night,  when  Georgy  came  back  in  the  pony-carriage  in  which  Ee 
rejoiced,  and  in  which  he  was  driven  by  Sir  Wm.  Dobbin's  old  coachman, 
he  had  round  his  neck  a  fine  gold  chain  and  watch.  He  said  an  old  lady, 
not  pretty,  had  given  it  him,  who  cried  and  kissed  him  a  great  deal.  But 
he  didn't  like  her.  He  liked  grapes  very  much.  And  he  only  liked  his 
mamma.  Amelia  shrunk  and  started :  the  timid  soul  felt  a  presentiment 
of  terror  when  she  heard  that  the  relations  of  the  child's  father  had 
seen  him. 

Miss  Osborne  came  back  to  give  her  father  his  dinner.  He  had  made 
a  good  speculation  in  the  City,  and  was  rather  in  a  good  humour  that  day, 
and  chanced  to  remark  the  agitation  under  which  she  laboured.  "  What 's 
the  matter.  Miss  Osborne?"  he  deigned  to  say. 

The  woman  burst  into  tears.  *'0,  Sir,"  she  said,  '' I 've  seen  little 
G^rge.  He  is  as  beautiful  as  an  angel — and  so  like  him  l"  The  old  man 
opposite  to  her  did  not  say  a  word,  but  flushed  up,  and  began  to  tremble 
in  every  limb. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

IN   WniCH   THE    READER  DAS   TO  DOCBLB   THE   CAPE. 

HE  astonistied  reader  mast  be  called 
upon  to  transport  himself  ten  thou- 
sand miles  to  the  military  station  of 
Bundlegunge,  in  the  Madras  divi- 
sion of  our   Indian  empire,  where 
our  gallant  old  friends  of  the  — th 
regiment  are  quartered  under  the 
command  of  the  brave  Colonel,  Sir 
Michael  O'Dowd.     Time  has  dealt 
kindly  with  that  atout  officer,  as  it 
does  ordinarily  with  men  who  hiive- 
good  stomachs  and  good  tempers, 
and  are  not  perpleied  over  much 
by  fatigue  of  the  brain.     The  Colo- 
nel plays  a  good  knife  and  fork  at 
tiffin,  and  resumes  those  weapons 
with  great  success  at  dinner.     He 
smokes  his  hookah  after  both  meals, 
puffs  away  as  quietly  white  his  wife 
scolds  him,  as  ne  did  under  the  lire 
of  the  French  at  Waterloo.     Age 
and  heat  have  not  diminished  the 
activity  or  the  eloquence  of  the  de- 
scendant of  the  Malonys  and  the  Molloys.    Her  ladyship,  onr  old  acquaint- 
ance, is  as  much  at  home  nt  Madras  as  at  Brussells,  in  the  cantonment  as- 
under the  tents.     On  the  march  you  saw  her  at  the  head  of  the  regiment 
seated  on  a  royal  elephant,  a  noble  sight.    Mounted  on  that  beast,  she  bas 
been  into  action  with  tigers  in  the  jungle  :  she  has  been  received  by  native 
princes,  who  have  welcomed  her  and  Glorvina  into  the  recesses  of  their 
zenanas  and  offered  her  shawls  and  jewels  which  it  went  to  her  heart  to 
refuse.     The  sentries  of  all  arms  salute  her  wherever  she  makes  her  appear- 
ance ;  and  she  touches  her  hat  gravely  to  their  salutation.     Lady  O'Dowd 
is  one  of  the  greatest  ladies  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras — her  quarrel  with 
Lady  Smith,  wife  of  Sir  Minos  Smith  the  puisne  judge,  is  still  remembered 
by  some  at  Madras,  when  the  Colonel's  lady  snapped  her  fingers  in  the 
Judge's  lady's  face,  and  said  the'd  never  stir  a  foot  before  ever  a  be^^arly 
civilian.     Even  now,  though  it  is  five-and- twenty  years  ago,  people  remem- 
ber Lady  O'Dowd  dancing  a  jig  at  Government  House,  where  she  danced 
dovnitwo  Aides-de-Camp,  a  Migor  of  Madras  cavaby  and  two  gentlemen 
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of  the  Civil  Service ;  and,  persuaded  by  Major  Dobbin,  C.B.,  second  in 
command  of  the  — th,  to  retire  to  the  supper  room^  lassata  nondum  satiata 
recemL 

Peggy  0*Dowd  is  indeed  the  same  as  ever :  kind  in  act  and  thought : 
imp^uous  in  temper ;  eager  to  command :  a  tyrant  over  her  Michael :  a 
dragon  amongst  aU  the  ladies  of  the  regiment :  a  mother  to  all  the  young 
men,  whom  she  tends  in  their  sickness,  defends  in  all  their  scrapes,  and  wil£ 
whom  Lady  Peggy  is  immensely  popular.  But  tbe  Subalterns'  and  Captains' 
ladies  (the  Miyor  is  unmarried)  cabal  against  her  a  good  deal.  They  say 
that  Glorvina  gives  herself  airs,  and  that  Peggy  herself  is  intolerably  domi- 
neering. She  interfered  with  a  little  congregation  which  Mrs.  Kirk  had  got 
up,  and  laughed  the  young  men  away  from  her  sermons,  stating  that  a 
soldier's  wife  had  no  business  to  be  a  parson :  that  Mrs.  Kirk  would  be 
much  better  mending  her  husband's  clothes :  and  that  if  the  regiment 
wanted  sermons,  that  she  had  the  finest  in  the  world,  those  of  her  uncle, 
the  Dean.  She  abruptly  put  a  termination  to  a  flirtation  which  Lieutenant 
Stubble  of  the  regiment  had  commenced  with  the  Surgeon's  wife,  threatening 
to  come  down  upon  Stubble  for  the  money  which  he  had  borrowed  from 
her  (for  the  young  fellow  was  still  of  an  extravagant  turn)  unless  he  broke 
off  at  once  and  went  to  the  Cape,  on  sick  leave.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  housed  and  sheltered  Mrs.  Posky  who  fled  from  her  bungalow  one 
night,  pursued  by  her  infuriate  husband,  wielding  his  second  brandy 
bottle,  and  actually  carried  Posky  through  the  delirium  tremens,  and  broke 
him  of  the  habit  of  drinking,  which  had  grown  upon  that  ofSicer  as  all  evil 
habits  will  grow  upon  men.  In  a  word,  in  adversity  she  was  the  best  of 
comfbiiers,  in  good  fortune  the  most  troublesome  of  friends ;  having  a 
perfectly  good  opinion  of  herself  always,  and  an  indomitable  resolution  to 
have  her  own  way. 

Among  other  points,  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  Glorvina  should 
marry  our  old  friend  Dobbin.  Mrs.  O'Dowd  knew  the  Major's  expecta- 
tions and  appreciated  his  good  qualities,  and  the  high  character  which  he 
enjoyed  in  his  profession.  Glorvina,  a  very  handsome,  fresh-coloured, 
black-haired,  blue-eyed  young  lady,  who  coidd  ride  a  horse,  or  play  a  sonatta 
with  any  girl  out  of  the  County  Cark,  seemed  to  fie  the  very  person  destined 
to  insure  Dobbin's  happiness — muchmore  than  that  poor  good  little  weak- 
spur' ted  Amelia,  about  whom  he  used  to  take  on  so. — "  Look  at  Glorvina 
enter  a  roO&,"  Mrs.  O'Dowd  would  say,  "  and  compare  her  with  that 
poor  Mrs.  Osborne,  who  couldn't  say  bo  to  a  goose.  She'd  be  worthy  of 
you,  Major — you're  a  quiet  man  yourself,  and  want  some  one  to  talk  for 
ye.  And  though  she  does  not  come  of  such  good  blood  as  the  Malonys 
or  MoUoys,  let  me  tell  ye,  she's  of  an  ancient  family  that  any  nobleman 
might  be  proud  to  marry  into." 

But  before  she  had  come  to  such  a  resolution,  and  determined  to  sub- 
jugate Major  Dobbin  by  her  endearments,  it  must  be  owned  that  Glorvina 
had  practised  them  a  good  deid  elsewhere.  She  had  had  a  season  in 
Dublin,  and  who  knows  how  many  in  Cork,  KUlamey,  and  Mallow  ?  She 
had  flirted  with  all  the  marriageable  officers  whom  the  depots  of  her 
country  afforded,  and  all  the  bachelor  squires  who  seemed  eligible.  She 
had  been  engaged  to  be  married  a  half  score  times  in  Ireland^  besides  the 
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clergyman  at  Bath  who  used  her  so  ill.  She  had  flirted  all  the  way  to 
Madras  with  the  Captain  and  chief-mate  of  the  Bamchunder  iTast  Indiaman, 
and  had  a  season  at  the  Presidency  with  her  brother  and  Mrs.  0*Dowd 
who  was  staying  there,  while  the  Major  of  the  regiment  was  in  command 
at  the  station.  Everybody  admired  her  there:  everybody  danced  with 
her :  but  no  one  proposed  who  was  worth  the  marrying  ;  one  or  two  exceed- 
ingly young  subalterns  sighed  after  her,  and  a  beardless  civilian  or  two ; 
but  she  rejected  these  as  beneath  her  pretensions ;  and  other  and  yoimger 
virgins  than  Glorvina  were  married  before  her.  There  are  women,  and 
handsome  women  too,  who  have  this  fortune  in  life.  They  fall  in  love ' 
with  the  utmost  generosity ;  they  ride  and  walk  with  half  the  Army-Mst^ 
though  they  draw  near  to  forty,  and  yet  the  Miss  O'Gradys  are  Miss 
O'Gradys  still :  Glorvina  persisted  that  but  for  Lady  O'Dowd's  unlucky 
quarrel  with  the  Judge's  lady,  she  would  have  made  a  good  match  ai 
Madras,  where  old  Mr.  Chutney,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  civil  service, 
(and  who  afterwards  married  Miss  Dolby,  a  young  lady,  only  thirteen 
years  of  age,  who  had  just  arrived  from  school  in  Europe),  was  just  at  the 
point  of  proposing  to  her. 

Well,  although  Lady  O'Dowd  and  Glorvina  quarrelled  a  great  number 
of  times  every  da}',  and  upon  almost  every  conceivable  subject — ^indeed,  if 
Mick  O'Dowd  had  not  possessed  the  temper  of  an  angel,  two  such  women 
constantly  about  his  ears  would  have  driven  him  out  of  his  senses — ^yet 
they  agreed  between  themselves  on 'this  point,  that  Glorvina  should  marry 
Major  Dobbin,  and  were  determined  that  the  Major  should  have  no  rest 
until  the  arrangement  was  brought  about.  Undismayed  by  forty  or  fifty 
previous  defeats,  Glorvina  laid  siege  to  him.  She  sang  Irish  Melodies  at 
him  unceasingly.  She  asked  him  so  frequently  and  pathetically,  will  ye 
come  to  the  bower  ?  that  it  is  a  wonder  how  any  man  of  feeling  could 
have  resisted  the  invitation.  She  was  never  tired  of  inquiring,  if  Sorrow 
had  his  young  days  faded;  and  was  ready  to  listen  and  weep  hkt 
Desdemona  at  the  stories  of  his  dangers  and  his  campaigns.  It  has  been 
said  that  ova  honest  and  dear  old  friend  used  to  perform  on  the  flute  in 
private :  Glorvina  insisted  upon  having  duets  with  him,  and  Lady  6'Dowd 
would  rise  and  artlessly  quit  the  room,  when  the  young  couple  were  so 
engaged.  Glorvina  forced  the  Major  to  ride  with  her  of  mornings.  The 
whole  cantonment  saw  them  ^t  out  and  return.  She  was  constantly 
writing  notes  over  to  him  at  his  house,  borrowing  his  books,  and  scoring 
with  her  great  pencil-marks  such  passages  of  sentiment  or  humour  as 
awakened  her  sympathy.  She  borrowed  his  horses,  his  servants,  his 
spoons,  and  palankin ; — no  wonder  that  public  rumour  assigned  her  to 
him,  and  that  the  Major's  sisters  in  England  should  fancy  they  were  about 
to  have  a  sister-in-law. 

Dobbin,  who  was  thus  vigorously  besieged,  was  in  the  meanwhile  in  a 
state  of  the  most  odious  tranquillity.  He  used  to  laugh  when  the  young 
fellows  of  the  regiment  joked  him  about  Glorvina's  manifest  attentions  to 
him.  **  Brfi !  "  said  he,  **  she  is  only  keeping  her  hand  in — she  practises 
upon  me  as  she  does  upon  Mrs.  Tozer's  piano,  because  it 's  the  most 
handy  instrument  in  the  station.  I  am  much  too  battered  and  old  for 
such  a  fine  young  lady  as  Glorvina."   And  so  he  went  on  riding  with  her, 
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and  copying  music  and  verses  into  her  albums,  and  playing  at  chess  with 
her  very  submissiyely ;  for  it  is  with  these  simple  amusements  that  some 
officers  in  India  are  accustomed  to  while  away  their  leisure  moments; 
while  others  of  a  less  domestic  turn,  hunt  hogs,  and  shoot  snipes,  or 
gamble  and  smoke  cheroots,  and  betake  themselves  to  brandy-and-water. 
As  for  Sir  Michael  O'Dowd,  though  his  Lady  and  her  sister  both  urged 
him  to  call  upon  the  Major  to  explain  himself,  and  not  keep  on  tortur- 
ing a  poor  innocent  girl  in  that  shameful  way ;  the  old  soldier  refused 
point-blank  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  conspiracy — "  'Faith,  the 
Minor's  big  enough  to  choose  for  himself,"  Sir  Michael  said ;  "  he  *11  ask  ye 
when  he  wants  ye ; " — or  else  he  wouid  turn  the  matter  off  jocularly, 
declaring  "  that  Dobbin  was  too  young  to  keep  house,  and  had  writteB 
home  to  ask  lave  of  his  mamma.*'  Nay,  he  went  farther,  and  in  private 
communications  with  his  Major,  would  caution  and  rally  him — crying, 
"  Mind  your  oi,  Dob,  my  boy,  them  girls  is  bent  on  mischief — me  Lady 
has  just  got  a  box  of  gowns  from  Europe,  and  there 's  a  pink  satin  for 
Glorvina,  which  will  finish  ye  Dob,  if  it 's  in  the  power  of  woman  or  satia. 
to  move  ye." 

But  the  truth  is,  neither  beauty  nor  fashion  could  conquer  him.  Our 
honest  friend  had  but  one  idea  of  a  woman  in  his  head,  and  that  one  did 
not  in  the  least  resemble  Miss  Glorvina  O'Dowd  in  pink  satin.  A  gentle 
little  woman  in  black,  with  large  eyes  and  brown  hair,  seldom  speakings 
save  when  spoken  to,  and  then  in  a  voice  not  the  least  resembling  Miss 
Glorvina's — a  soft  young  mother  tending  an  infant  and  beckoning  the 
Major  up  with  a  smile  to  look  at  him — a  rosy-cheeked  lass  coming  sing- 
ing into  the  room  in  Eussell  Square  or  hanging  on  George  Osborne's 
arm  happy  and  loving — there  was  but  this  image  that  filled  our 
honest  Major's  mind  by  day  and  by  night  and  reigned  over  it  always* 
Very  likely  Amelia  was  not  like  the  portrait  the  Major  had  formed  of  her : 
there  was  a  figure  in  a  book  of  fashions  which  his  sisters  had  in  England^ 
and  with  which  WiUiam  had  made  away  privately,  pasting  it  into  the  lid 
of  his  desk,  and  fancying  he  saw  some  resemblance  to  Mrs.  Osborne  in 
the  print,  whereas  1  have  seen  it,  and  can  vouch  that  it  is  but  the  picture 
of  a  high-waisted  gown  with  an  impossible  doll's  face  simpering  over  it — 
and,  perhaps,  Mr.  Dobbin's  sentimental  Amelia  was  no  more  like  the  real 
one  than  this  absurd  little  print  which  he  cherished.  But  what  man  in 
love,  of  us,  is  better  informed  ? — or  is  he  much  happier  when  he  sees  and 
owns  his  delusion  ?  Dobbin  was  under  this  spell.  He  did  not  bother  his 
friends  and  the  public  much  about  his  feelings,  or  indeed  lose  his  natural 
zest  or  appetite  on  account  of  them.  His  head  has  grizzled  since  we  saw 
him  last ;  and  a  line  or  two  of  silver  may  be  seen  in  the  soft  brown  hair 
likewise.  But  his  feelings  are  not  in  the  least  changed  or  oldened ;  and 
his  love  remains  as  fresh,  as  a  man's  recollections  of  boyhood  are. 

We  have  said  how  the  two  Miss  Dobbins  and  Amelia,  the  Major's 
correspondents  in  Europe,  wrote  him  letters  from  England ;  IVIrs.  Osborne 
congratulating  him  with  great  candour  and  cordiality  upon  his  approaching 
nuptials  with  Miss  O'Dowd. 

"  Your  sister  has  just  kindly  visited  me,"  Amelia  wrote  in  her  letter, 
*'  and  informed  me  of  an  interesting  event,  upon  which  I  beg  to  offer  my 
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motl  sincere  eongratulationt.  I  liope  the  young  lady  to  whom  I  hear  you 
are  to  be  united  will  in  every  respect  prove  worthy  of  one  who  is  himself 
all  Icindnegs  and  goodness.  The  poor  widow  hns  only  her  prayers  to  offer, 
and  her  cordial  cordial  wishes  ioi your  proiperUy .'  Georgy  sends  his  love  to 
kit  dear  godpapa,  and  hopes  that  you  will  not  forget  him.  I  tell  him  that 
you  are  about  to  form  other  tiea,  with  one  who  I  am  sure  merits  all  yoitr 
affection,  hut  that  although  sudi  ties  must  of  course  be  the  strongest 
■nd  most  sacred,  and  supersede  all  othert,  yet  that  I  am  sure  the  widow 
and  the  child  whom  you  have  ever  protected  and  loved  will  always  ftaw  a 
comer  in  your  heart"  The  letler  which  has  been  before  alluded  to,  went 
on  in  this  strain,  protesting  throughout  as  to  the  extreme  satisfaction  of 
the  writer. 


This  letter,  which  arrived  by  the  very  same  ship  which  brought  out  Lady 
O'Dowd's  box  of  millinery  from  London,  (and  which  you  may  be  sure  Bobbin 
opened  before  any  one  of  the  other  pncltets  which  the  mail  brought  him), 
put  the  receiver  into  such  a  state  of  mind  that  Glorvina,  and  her  pink 
aatin,  and  everything  belonging  to  her  became  perfectly  odious  to  him. 
The  Major  cursed  the  talk  of  women  :  nud  the  sex  in  general.  Every- 
thing annoyed  bim  that  daj*— the  parade  was  insufferably  hot  and  weari- 
some.    Good  heavens !  was  a  man  of  intellect  to  waste  his  life,  day  after 
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day,  inspecting  cross-belts,  and  putting  fools  through  their  man<BUyres  ? 
The  senseless  chatter  of  the  young  men  at  mess  was  more  than  ever  jarring. 
What  cared  he,  a  man  on  the  high  road  to  forty,  to  know  how  many 
snipes  Lieutenant  Smith  had  shot,  or  what  were  the  performances  of 
Ensign  Brown's  mare  ?  The  jokes  about  the  table  filled  him  with  shame. 
He  was  too  old  to  listen  to  the  banter  of  the  assistant-surgeon  and  the 
aLang  of  the  youngsters,  at  which  old  O'Dowd,  with  his  bald  head  and 
zed  &ce,  laughed  quite  easily.  The  old  man  had  listened  to  those  jokes 
any  time  these  thirty  years — ^Bobbin  himself  had  been  fifteen  years  hearing 
them.  And  after  the  boisterous  dullness  of  the  mess-table,  the  quarrels 
and  scandal  of  the  ladies  of  the  regiment !  It  was  unbearable,  shamefuL 
**  O  Amelia,  Amelia,"  he  thought,  "  you  to  whom  I  have  been  so  faithful, — 
you  reproach  me  !  It  is  because  you  cannot  feel  for  me,  that  I  drag  on 
this  wearisome  life.  And  you  reward  me  after  years  of  devotion  by 
giving  me  your  blessing  upon  my  marriage,  forsooth,  with  this  flaunting 
Irish  girl  !*'  Sick  and  sorry  felt  poor  William :  more  than  ever  wretched 
and  lonely.  He  would  like  to  have  done  with  life  and  its  vanity  alto- 
gether— so  bootless  and  unsatisfactory  the  struggle,  so  cheerless  and  dreary 
the  prospect,  seemed  to  him.  He  lay  all  that  night  sleepless,  and  yearn- 
ing to  go  home.  Amelia's  letter  had  fallen  as  a  blank  upon  him.  No 
fidelity,  no  constant  truth  and  passion,  could  move  her  into  warmth.  She 
would  Sot  see  that  he  loved  her.  Tossing  in  his  bed,  he  spoke  out  to 
her.  "  Grood  God,  Amelia!"  he  said,  "don't  you  know  that  I  only  love 
you  in  the  world — ^you,  who  are  a  stone  to  me — ^you,  whom  I  tended 
through  months  and  months  of  illness  and  grief,  and  who  bade  me  fare- 
well with  a  smile  on  your  face,  and  forgot  me  before  the  door  shut  between 
us ! "  The  native  servants  lying  outside  his  verandahs  beheld  with 
wonder  the  Major,  so  cold  and  quiet  ordinarily,  at  present  so  passionately 
moved  and  cast  down.  Would  she  have  pitied  him  had  she  ^een  him  ? 
He  read  over  and  over  all  the  letters  which  he  ever  had  from  her — letters 
of  business  relative  to  the  little  property  which  he  had  made  her  believe 
her  husband  had  left  to  her — ^brief  notes  ,.of  invitation — every  scrap  of 
writing  that  she  had  ever  sent  to  him — ^how  cold,  how  kind,  how  hope- 
less, how  selfish,  they  were ! 

Had  there  been  some  kind  gentle  soul  near  at  hand  who  could  read  and 
appreciate  this  silent  generous  heart,  who  knows  but  that  the  reign  of  Amelia 
might  have  been  over,  and  that  friend  William's  love  might  have  flowed 
into  a  kinder  channel  ?  But  there  was  only  Glorvina  of  the  jetty  ringlets 
with  whom  his  intercourse  was  familiar,  and  this  dashing  young  woman 
was  not  bent  upon  loving  the  Major,  but  rather  on  malong  the  Major 
admire  her — a  most  vain  and  hopeless  task  too,  at  least  considering  the 
means  that  the  poor  girl  possessed  to  carry  it  out.  She  curled  her  hair 
and  showed  her  shoulders  at  him,  as  much  as  to  say,  did  ye  ever  see  such 
jet  ringlets  and  such  a  complexion  P  She  grinned  at  him  so  that  he  might 
see  that  every  tooth  in  her  head  was  sound — and  he  never  heeded  all 
these  charms.  Very  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  box  of  millinery,  and 
perhaps  indeed  in  honour  of  it,  Lady  O'Dowd  and  the  ladies  of  the  King's 
Kegiment  gave  a  ball  to  the  Company's  Regiments  and  the  civilians  at 
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the  station.  Gloryina  sported  the  killiDg  pink  frock,  and  the  Major,  who 
attended  the  party  and  walked  very  ruefully  up  and  down  the  rooms, 
never  so  much  as  perceived  the  pink  garment.  Glorvina  danced  past  him 
io  a  fiiry  with  all  the  yonng  subalterns  of  the  station,  and  the  Migor  was 
not  in  the  least  jealous  of  her  performance,  or  angry  because  Captain 
Bangles  of  the  Cavalry  handed  her  to  supper.  It  was  not  jealousy,  or 
frocks  or  shoulders,  that  could  move  him,  and  Glorvina  had  nothing 
more. 

So  these  two  were  eadi  exemplifying  the  Vanity  of  this  life,  and  each 
longing  for  what  he  or  she  eould  not  get.  Glorvina  cried  with  rage  at 
the  failure.  She  had  set  her  mind  on  the  Major  "  more  than  on  any  of 
the  others,"  she  owned,  sobbing.  "  He  '11  break  my  heart,  he  will,  Peggy," 
she  would  whimper  to  her  sister-in-law  when  they  were  good  friends; 
"  sure  eveiy  one  of  me  frocks  must  be  taken  in — it 's  such  a  skeleton  I  'm 
growing."  Fat  or  thin,  laughing  or  melancholy,  on  horseback  or  the 
music-stool,  it  was  all  the  same  to  the  Major.  And  the  Colonel,  puffing 
his  pipe  and  listening  to  these  complaints,  would  suggest  that  Gloiy 
should  have  some  black  frocks  out  in  the  next  box  from  London,  and  told ' 
a  mysterious  story  of  a  lady  in  Ireland  who  died  of  grief  for  the  loss  of 
her  husband  before  she  got  ere  a  one." 

While  the  Major  was  going  on  in  this  tantalizing  way,  not  proposing, 
and  declining  to  fall  in  love,  there  came  another  ship  from  Europe  fringing 
letters  on  board,  and  amongst  them  some  more  for  the  heartless  man. 
These  were  home  letters  bearing  an  earlier  post  mark  than  that  of  the  former 
packets,  and  as  Major  Dobbins  recognised  among  his,  the  handwriting  of 
his  sister,  who  always  crossed  and  recrossed  her  letters  to  her  brother, 
— ^gathered  together  all  the  possible  bad  news  which  she  could  collect, 
abused  him  and  read  him  lectiures  with  sisterly  frankness,  and  always  left 
him  miserable  for  the  day  after  "  dearest  William  "  had  achieved  the  peru- 
sal of  one  of  her  epistles — the  truth  must  be  told  that,  *'  dearest  William  " 
did  not  hurry  himself  to  break  the  seal  of  Miss  Dobbin's  letter,  but  waited 
for  a  particidarly  favourable  day  and  mood  for  dcnng  so.  A  fortnight 
before,  moreover,  he  had  written  to  scold  her  for  telling  those  absurd 
stories  to  Mrs.  Osborne,  and  had  despatched  a  letter  in  reply  to  that  lady, 
undeceiving  her  with  respect  to  the  reports  concerning  him,  and  assuring 
her  that  *'  he  had  no  sort  of  present  intention  of  altering  his  condition." 

Two  or  three  nights  after  the  arrival  of  the  second  package  of  letters,  the 
Major  had  passed  the  evening  pretty  cheerfully  at  Lady  O'Dowd's  house, 
where  Glorvina  thought  that  he  listened  with  rather  more  attention  than 
usual  to  the  Meeting  of  the  Wathers,  the  Minsthrel  Boy,  and  one  or  two 
other  specimens  of  song  with  which  she  favoured  him,  (the  truth  is,  he  was 
no  more  listening  to  Glorvina  than  to  the  howling  of  the  jackalLs  in  the 
moonlight  outside,  and  the  delusion  was  her's  as  usual,)  and  having 
played  his  game  at  chess  with  her,  (cribbage  with  the  surgeon  was  Lady 
O'Dowd's  favourite  evening  pastime,)  Major  Dobbin  took  leave  of  the 
Colonel's  family  at  his  usual  hour,  and  retired  to  his  own  house. 

There  on  his  table,  his  sister's  letter  lay  reproaching  him.  He  took 
it  up,  ashamed  rather  of  his  negligence  regarding  it,  and  prepared 
himself  for  a  disagreeable  hour's  communing  with  that  crabbed-handed 
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absent  relative It  may  have  been  an  hour  after  the  Major's 

departure  from  tbe  Colonel's  bouse — Sir  Michael  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of 
the  just ;  Gbrvina  had  arranged  her  black  ringlets  in  the  innumerable 
little  bits  of  paper,  in  which  it  was  her  habit  to  confine  them ;  Lady 
O'Dowd,  too,  had  gone  to  her  bed  in  the  nuptial  chamber,  on  the  ground* 
floor,  and  had  tucked  her  musquito  curtains  round  her  fair  form,  when 
the  guard  at  the  gates  of  the  Commanding-officer's  compound,  beheld 
Major  Dobbin,  in  the  moonlight,  rushing  towards  the  house  with  a  swift 
step  and  a  very  agitated  countenance,  and  he  passed  the  sentinel  and 
went  up  to  the  windows  of  the  Colonel's  bed-chamber. 

O'Dowd — Colonel  1 "  said  Dobbin,  and  kept  up  a  great  shouting. 
Heavens,  Meejor ! "  said  Glorvina  of  the  curl-papers,  putting  out  her 
head  too,  from  her  window. 

"  What  is  it.  Dob,  me  boy?"  said  the  Colonel,  expecting  there  was  a 
fire  in  the  station,  or  that  the  route  had  come  from  head-quarters. 

"  I — I  must  have  leave  of  absence.  I  must  go  to  England— on  the 
most  ui^ent  private  a£fairs,"  Dobbin  said. 

"Good  heavens,  what  has  happened!"  thought  Glorvina,  trembling 
with  all  the  papillotes. 

"I  want  to  be  oiff — ^now — ^to-night,"  Dobbin  continued;  and  the 
Colonel  getting  up,  came  out  to  parley  with  him. 

In  the  postscript  of  Miss  Dobbin's  cross-letter — the  Major  had  just 
come  upon  a  paragraph,  to  the  following  effect : — "  I  drove  yesterday  to 
see  yom*  old  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Osborne. '  The  wretched  place  they  live  at, 
since  they  were  bankrupts,  you  know — Mr.  S.,  to  judge  from  a  brass  pUste 
on  the  door  of  his  hut  (it  is  little  better)  is  a  coal-merchant.  The  little 
boy,  your  godson,  is  certainly  a  fine  child,  though  forward,  and  inclined 
to,  be  saucy  and  self-willed.  But  we  have  taken  notice  of  him  as  you  wish 
it,  and  have  introduced  him  to  his  aunt.  Miss  O.,  who  was  rather  pleased 
with  him.  Perhaps  his  grandpapa,  not  the  baidmipt  one,  who  is  almost 
doting,  but  Mr.  Osborne,  of  Eussell  Square,  may  be  induced  to  relent 
towards  the  child  of  your  frieud,  his  erring  and  self-toiUed  son.  And 
Amelia  will  not  be  ill-disposed  to  give  him  up.  The  widow  is  consoled, 
and  is  about  to  marry  a  reverend  gentleman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Binney,  one  of 
the  curate?  of  Brompton.  A  poor  match.  But  Mrs.  O.  is  getting  old, 
and  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  gray  in  her  hair — she  was  in  very  good  spirits : 
and  your  little  godson  overate  himself  at  our  house.  Mamma  sends  her 
love  with  that  of  your  affectionate,  Ann  Dobbin,' 
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A  BOUND-ABOUT   CHAPTEB  BET>V££N   LONDON  AND   HAMPSHIBB. 


r^—-.r^f^  UR  old  friends   the  Crawleys'  family  house,  in 


Great  Gaunt  Street,  still  bore  over  its  front  the 
hatchment  which  had  been  placed  there  as  a 
token  of  mourning  for  Sir  Pitt  Crawley's  demise, 
yet   this  heraldic  emblem  was  in  itself  a  very 
splendid  and  gaudy  piece  of  furniture,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  mansion  became  more  brilliant 
than  it  had  ever  been  during  the  late  baronet's 
-._   reign.    The  black  outer-coating  of  the  bricks  was 
^  removed  and  they  appeared  with  a  cheerful  blush- 
:_^  ing  face  streaked  with  white:  the  old  bronze  lions 
of  the  knocker  were  gilt  handsomely,  the  railings 
_  painted,  and  the  dismallest  house  in  Great  Gaunt 
\_  Street,  became  the  smartest  in  the  whole  quarter, 
.^  before  the  green  leaves  in  Hampshire  had  replaced 
those  yellowing  ones  which  were  on  the  trees  in 
Queen's  Crawley  avenue  when  old  Sir  Pitt  Craw- 
ley passed  under  them  for  the  last  time. 

A  little  woman,  with  a  carriage  to  correspond, 
was  perpetually  seen  about  this  mansion;  an 
elderly  spinster,  accompanied  by  a  little  boy, 
also  might  be-  remarked  coming  thither  daily. 
It  was  Miss  Briggs  and  little  Bawdon,  whose  busi- 
ness  it  was  to  see  to  the  inward  renovation  of  Sir  Pitt's  house,  to  super- 
intend the  female  band  engaged  in  stitching  the  blinds  and  hangings,  to 
poke  and  rummage  in  the  drawers  and  cupboards  crammed  with  the  dirty 
relics  and  congregated  trumperies  of  a  couple  of  generations  of  Lady 
Orawleys,  and  to  take  inventories  of  the  china,  the  glass,  and  other 
properties  in  the  closets  and  store-rooms. 

Mrs.  Bawdon  Crawley  was  general-in-chief  over  these  arrangements, 
with  full  orders  from  Sir  Pitt  to  sell,  barter,  confiscate,  or  purchase  furni- 
ture :  and  she  eigoyed  herself  not  a  little  in  an  occupation  which  gave  full 
scope  to  her  taste  and  ingenuity.  The  renovation  of  the  house  was  deter- 
mined upon  when  Sir  Pitt  came  to  town  in  November  to  see  his  lawyers, 
and  when  he  passed  nearly  a  week  in  Curzon  Street,  under  the  roof  of  his 
affectionate  brother  and  sister. 

He  had  put  up  at  an  hotel  at  first ;  but,  Becky  as  soon  as  she  heard  of 
the  Baronet's  arrival,  went  off  alone  to  greet  him,  and  returned  in  an  hour 
to  Curzon  Street  with  Sir  Pitt  in  the  carriage  by  her  side.  It  was  impos- 
sible sometimes  to  resist  this  artless  little  creature's  hospitalities,  so  kindly 
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were  they  pressed,  so  frankly  and  amiftbly  offered.  Becky  seized  Pitt's 
hand  in  a  transport  of  gratitude  when  he  agreed  to  come.  "  Thank  you," 
she  said,  squeezing  it,  and  looking  into  the  Baronet's  eyes,  who  blushed  a 
good  deal ;  "how  happy  this  will  malce  Bawdon."  She  bustled  up  about 
to  Pitt's  bed-room,  leading  on  the  servants,  who  were  carrying  his  trunks 
thither.    She  came  in  herself  laugUng,  wit^  a  coal-scuttle  out  of  her 


A  fire  was  blazing  already  in  Sir  Pitt's  apartment,  (it  was  Hiss  Briggs' 
room,  by  the  way,  who  was  sent  up  stairs  to  sleep  witk  the  maid.) 
"  I  knew  I  should  bring  you,"  she  said,  with  pleasure  beaming  in  ber 
glance.  Indeed,  she  was  really  and  sincerdy  h^py  at  haTinghim  for  a 
guest. 

Becky  made  Bawdon  dine  out  once  or  twice  on  business,  while  Pitt 
stayed  with  them,  and  the  Baronet  passed  the  happy  evening  alone  wttii 
her  and  Briggs,  She  went  down  stairs  to  the  kitchen  and  actually  cooked 
little  dishes  for  him.  "  Isn't  it  a  good  atHnd  t "  abe  said ;  "  I  maide  it  for 
you.     I  can  make  yon  better  dishes  than  that :  and  will  triten  you  come 


"  A  poor  man's  wife,"  Bebecca  replied  gaily,  "  mmst  make  heraetf  mefol. 
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you  know :"  on  which  her  brofcher-in-law  vowed  that  "  she  was  fit  to  be 
the  wife  of  an  Emperor,  and  that  to  be  skilful  in  domestic  duties  was 
surely  one  of  the  most  charming  of  woman's  qualities/'  And  Sir  Pitt 
thought  with  something  like  mortification  of  Lady  Jane  at  home,  and  of  a 
certain  pie  which  she  had  insisted  upon  making,  and  serving  to  him  at 
dmner — a  most  abominable  pie. 

Besides  the  salmi,  which  was  made  of  Lord  Steyne's  pheasants  from  his 
lordship's  cottage  of  StiUbrook,  Becky  gave  her  brother-in-law  a  bottle  of 
white  wine,  some  that  Bawdon  had  brought  with  him  from  France,  and  had 
picked  up  for  nothing,  the  little  story-teller  said  ;  whereas  the  liquor  was, 
in  truth,  some  White  Hermitage  from  the  Marquis  of  Steyne's  famous 
cellars;  which  brought  fire  into  the  Baronet's  pallid  cheeks  and  a  glow  into 
his  feeble  frame. 

Then,  when  he  had  drunk  up  the  bottle  oi  petit  vin  hlane  she  gave  him 
her  hand  and  took  him  up  to  tiie  drawing-room,  and  made  him  snug  on 
the  S0&  by  the  fire,  and  let  him  talk  as  she  listened  with  the  tenderest 
kindly  interest,  sitting  by  him,  and  hemming  a  shirt  for  her  dear  little 
boy.  Whenever  Mrs.  Bawdon  wished  to  be  particularly  humble  and 
virtuous,  this  little  shirt  used  to  come  out  of  her  work-box.  It  had  got 
to  be  too  small  for  Bawdon  long  before  it  was  finished,  though. 

Well,  Bebecca  listened  to  him,  she  talked  to  him,  she  sang  to  him,  she 
coaxed  him,  and  cuddled  him,  so  that  he  found  himself  more  and  more 
glad  every  day  to  get  back  from  the  lawyer's  at  Ghray's  Lm,  to  the  blazing 
fire  in  Curzon  Street — a  gladness  in  which  the  men  of  law  likewise  parti- 
cipated, for  Pitt's  harangues  were  of  the  longest — and  so  that  when  he 
went  away  he  felt  quite  a  pang  at  departing.  How  pretty  she  looked 
kissing  her  hand  to  him  from  the  carriage  and  waving  her  handkerchief 
when  he  had  taken  his  place  in  the  mail !  She  put  the  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes  once.  He  pulled  his  sealskin  cap  over  his,  as  the  coach  drove 
away,  and,  sinking  back,  he  thought  to  himself  how  she  respected  him  and 
how  he  deserved  it,  and  how  Bawdon  was  a  foolish  dull  fellow  who  didn't 
half  appreciate  his  wife :  and  how  mum  and  stupid  his  own  wife  was 
compared  to  that  brilliant  little  Becky.  Becky  had  hinted  eveiy  one  of 
these  things  herself,  perhaps,  but  so  delicately  and  gently,  that  you  hardly 
knew  when  or  where.  And,  before  they  parted,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
house  in  London  should  be  redecorated  for  the  next  season,  and*  that  the 
brothers'  families  should  meet  again  in  the  country  at  Christmas. 

*'  I  wish  you  could  have  got  a  little  money  out  of  him,"  Bawdon  said  to 
to  his  wife  moodily  when  the  Baronet  was  gone.  "  I  should  Hke  to  give 
something  to  old  Baggies,  hanged  if  I  should'nt.  It  ain't  right,  you  know, 
that  the  old  fellow  should  be  kept  out  of  all  his  money.  It  may  be  incon- 
venient, and  he  might  let  to  somebody  eke  besides  us,  you  know." 

**  Tell  him,"  said  Becky,  "  that  as  soon  as  Sir  Pitt's  affairs  are  settled, 
evexybody  will  be  paid,  and  give  him  a  little  something  on  account. 
Here's  a  check  that  Pitt  left  for  the  boy,"  and  she  took  from  her  bag  and 
gave  her  husband  a  paper  which  his  brother  had  handed  over  to  her,  on 
behalf  of  the  little  son  and  heir  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Crawleys. 

The  truth  is,  she  had  tried  personally  the  ground  on  which  her  husband 
expressed  a  wish  that  she  should  venture — tried  it  ever  so  delicate]y»  and 
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found  it  unsafe.  Even  at  a  hint  about  embarrassments,  Sir  Pitt  Crawley 
was  off  and  alarmed.  And  he  began  a  long  speech,  explaining  how 
straitened  he  himself  was  in  money  matters ;  how  the  tenants  would  not 
pay ;  how  his  father's  affairs,  and  the  expenses  attendant  upon  the  demise 
of  the  old  gentleman,  had  involved  him ;  how  he  wanted  to  pay  off  incum- 
brances ;  and  how  the  bankers  and  agents  were  overdrawn ;  and  Pitt 
Crawley  ended  by  making  a  compromise  with  his  sister-in-law,  and  giving 
her  a  very  small  sum  for  the  benefit  of  her  little  boy. 

Pitt  knew  how  poor  his  brother  and  his  brother's  family  must  be.  It 
could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  such  a  cool  and  experienced  old  diplo- 
matist, that  Bawdon's  family  had  nothing  to  live  upon,  and  that  houses 
and  carriages  are  uot  to  be  kept  for  nothing.  He  knew  very  well  that  he 
was  the  proprietor  or  appropriator  of  the  money,  which,  according  to  all 
proper  calculation,  ought  to  have  fallen  to  his  younger  brother,  and  he  had, 
we  may  be  sure,  some  secret  pangs  of  remorse  within  him,  which  warned 
him  that  he  ought  to  perform  some  act  of  justice,  or,  let  us  say,  compensa- 
tion, towards  these  disappointed  relations.  A  just,  decent  man,  not  without 
brains,  who  said  his  prayers,  and  knew  his  catechism,  and  did  his  duty 
outwardly  through  life,  he  could  not  be  otherwise  than  aware  that  some- 
thing was  due  to  his  brother  at  his  hands,  and  that  morally  he  was 
Rawdon's  creditor. 

But,  as  one  reads  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  newspaper  every  now 
and  then,  queer  announcements  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  J650  from  A.  B.,  or  £10  from  W,  T.,  as 
conscience-money,  on  account  of  taxes  due  by  the  said  A.  B.  or  W.  T., 
which  payments  the  penitents  beg  the  Bight  Honourable  gentleman  to 
acknowledge  through  the  medium  of  the  public  press  ; — so  is  the  Chan- 
cellor no  doubt,  and  the  reader  likewise,  always  perfectly  sure  that  the 
above-named  A.  B.  and  W.  T.  are  only  paying  a  very  small  instalment 
of  what  they  really  owe,  and  that  the  man  who  sends  up  a  twenty  poimd- 
note  has  very  likely  hundreds  or  thousands  more  for  which  he  ought  to 
account.  Such,  at  least,  are  my  feelings,  when  I  see  A.  B.  or  W.  T/s 
insufficient  acts  of  repentance.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  Pitt  Crawley's 
contrition,  or  kindness  if  you  will,  towards  his  younger  brother,  by  whom 
he  had  so  much  profited,  was  only  a  very  small  dividend  upon  the  capital 
sum  in  which  he  was  indebted  to  Eawdon.  Not  everybody  is  willing  to 
pay  even  so  much.  To  part  with  money  is  a  sacrifice  beyond  almost  all 
men  endowed  vnth  a  sense  of  order.  There  is  scarcely  any  man  alive 
who  does  not  think  himself  meritorious  for  giving  his  neighbour  five  pounds. 
Thriftless  gives,  not  from  a  beneficent  pleasure  in  giving,  but  from  a  lazy 
delight  in  spending.  He  would  not  deny  himself  one  enjoyment ;  not  his 
opera-stall,  not  his  horse,  not  his  dinner,  not  even  the  pleasure  of  giving 
I^ai'us  the  ^ve  pounds.  Thrifty,  who  is  good,  wise,  just,  and  owes  no 
man  a  penny,  turns  from  a  beggar,  haggles  with  a  hackney-coachman,  or 
denies  a  poor  relation,  and  I  doubt  which  is  the  most  selfish  of  the  two. 
Money  has  only  a  different  value  in  the  eyes  of  each. 

So,  in  a  word,  Pitt  Crawley  thought  he  would  do  something  for  his 
brother,  and  then  thought  that  he  would  think  about  it  some  other 
time. 
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And  with  regard  to  Becky,  she  was  not  a  woman  who  expected  too 
much  from  the  generosity  of  her  neighbours,  and  so  was  quite  content 
with  all  that  Pitt  Crawley  had  done  for  her.  She  was  acknowledged  by 
the  head  of  the  family.  If  Pitt  would  not  give  her  anything,  he  would 
■get  something  for  her  some  day.  If  she  got  no  money  from  her  brother- 
in-law,  she  got  what  was  as  good  as  money, — credit.  Baggies  was  made 
rather  easy  in  his  mind  by  the  spectacle  of  the  union  between  the  brothers, 
by  a  small  payment  on  the  spot,  and  by  the  promise  of  a  much  larger 
sum  speedily  to  be  assigned  to  him.  And  Eebecca  told  Miss  Briggs, 
whose  Christmas  dividend  upon  the  little  sum  lent  by  her,  Becky  paid 
with  an  air  of  candid  joy,  and  as  if  her  exchequer  was  brimming  over 
with  gold — ^Rebecca,  we  say,  told  Miss  Briggs,  in  strict  confidence,  that 
she  had  conferred  with  Sir  Pitt,  who  was  famous  as  a  financier,  on  Briggs's 
special  behalf,  as  to  the  most  profitable  investment  of  Miss  B.'s  remain- 
ing capital ;  that  Sir  Pitt,  after  much  consideration,  had  thought  of  a  most 
safe  and  advantageous  way  in  which  Briggs  coidd  lay  out  her  money; 
that,  being  especially  interested  in  her  as  an  attached  friend  of  the  late 
Miss  Crawley,  and  of  the  whole  family,  and  that  long  before  he  left  town,  he 
had  recommended  that  she  should  be  ready  with  the  money  at  a  moment's 
notice,  so  as  to  purchase  at  the  most  favourable  opportunity  the  shares 
which  Sir  Pitt  had  in  his  eye.  Poor  Miss  Briggs  was  very  grateful  for 
this  mark  of  Sir  Pitt's  attention — ^it  came  so  unsolicited,  she  said,  for  she 
never  should  have  thought  of  removing  the  money  from  the  funds — and 
the  delicacy  enhanced  the  kindness  of  the  office ;  and  she  promised  to  see 
her  man  of  business  immediately,  and  be  ready  with  her  little  cash  at  the 
proper  hour. 

And  this  worthy  woman  was  so  grateful  for  the  kindness  of  Eebecca  in 
the  matter,  and  for  that  of  her  generous  benefactor,  the  Colonel,  that  she 
went  out  and  spent  a  great  part  of  her  half  year's  dividend  in  the  purchase 
of  a  black  velvet  coat  for  little  Bawdon,  who  by  the  way  was  grown  almost 
too  big  for  black  velvet  now,  and  was  of  a  size  and  age  befitting  him  for 
the  assumption  of  the  virile  jacket  and  pantaloons. 

He  was  a  fine  open  faced  boy,  with  blue  eyes  and  waving  fiaxen  hair,  sturdy 
in  limb,  but  generous  and  soft  in  heart :  fondly  attaching  himself  to  all  who 
were  good  to  him — to  the  pony — to  Lord  Southdown,  who  gave  him  the  horse 
— (he  used  to  blush  and  glow  all  over  when  he  saw  that  kind  yoimg  noble- 
man)— ^to  the  groom  who  had  charge  of  the  pony — ^to  Molly,  the  cook,  who 
crammed  him  with  ghost  stories  at  night,  and  >vith  good  things  from  the 
dinner — ^to  Briggs,  whom  he  plagued  and  laughed  at— and  to  his  father 
especially,  whose  attachment  towards  the  lad  was  curious  too  to  witness. 
Here,  as  he  grew  to  be  about  eight  years  old,  his  attachments  may  be 
said  to  have  ended.  The  beautiful  mother-vision  had  faded  away  after 
a  while.  During  near  two  years  she  had  scarcely  spoken  to  the  cliild. 
She  disliked  him.  He  had  the  measles  and  the  hooping-cough.  He 
bored  her.  One  day  when  he  was  standing  at  the  landing-place,  having 
crept  down  from  the  upper  regions,  attracted  by  the  sound  of  his  mother's 
voice,  who  was  singing  to  Lord  Steyne,  the  drawing-room  door  opening 
suddenly,  discovered  the  little  spy,  who  but  a  moment  before  had  been 
rapt  in  delight,  and  listening  to  the  music. 
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His  mother  came  out  and  struck  him  violeutly  a  couple  of  boxes  on  the 
ear.  He  heard  a  laugh  from  the  Marquess  in  the  inner  room,  (who  was 
amused  by  this  free  and  artless  exhibition  of  Becky's  temper,)  and  fled 
down  below  to  his  friends  of  the  kitchen,  bursting  in  an  agony  of  grief. 

"  It  is  not  because  it  hurts  me,"  Kttle  Bawdon  gasped  out — "  only — 
only'' — sobs  and  tears  wound  up  the  sentence  in  a  storm.  It  was  the 
little  boy's  heart  that  was  bleeding.  *'  Why  mayn't  I  hear  her  singing  P 
Why  don't  she  ever  sing  to  me — as  she  does  to  that  bald-headed  man 
with  the  large  teeth?"  He  gasped  out  at  various  intervals  these  exda- 
matious  of  rage  and  grief.  The  cook  looked  at  the  housemaid:  the 
housemaid  looked  knowingly  at  the  footman — ^the  awful  kitchen  inqui- 
sition which  sits  in  judgment  in  every  house,  and  knows  everything, — sate 
on  Eebecca  at  that  moment. 

After  this  incident,  the  mother's  dislike  increased  to  hatred ;  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  child  was  in  the  house  was  a  reproach  and  a  pain  to 
her.  His  very  sight  annoyed  her.  Fear,  doubt,  and  resistance  spnmg 
up,  too,  in  the  boy's  own  bosom.  They  were  separated  from  that  day  of 
the  boxes  on  the  ear. 

Lord  Steyne  also  heartily  misliked  the  boy.  When  they  met  by  nns- 
chance,  he  made  sarcastic  bows  or  remarks  to  the  child,  or  glared  at  him 
with  savage-looking  eyes.  Bawdon  used  to  stare  him  in  the  face,  and 
double  his  littie  fists  in  return.  He  knew  his  enemy ;  and  this  gentle- 
man, of  ail  who  came  to  the  house,  was  the  one  who  angered  him  most. 
One  day  the  footman  found  him  squaring  his  fists  at  Lord  Steyne's  hot 
in  the  haU.  The  footman  told  the  circumstance  as  a  good  joke  to  Lord 
Steyne's  coachman ;  that  officer  imparted  it  to  Lord  Steyne's  gentleman, 
and  to  the  servants'  hall  in  geneiaL  And  very  soon  afterwards,  whe^ 
Mrs.  Sawdon  Crawley  made  her  appearance  at  Ghmnt  House,  the  porter 
who  unbarred  the  gates,  the  servants  of  all  uniforms  in  the  haU,  the 
functionaries  in  white  waistcoats,  who  bawled  out  from  landing  to  landing 
the  names  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Bawdon  Crawley,  knew  about  her,  or 
fancied  they  did.  The  man  who  brought  her  refreshment  and  stood  behind 
her  chair,  had  talked  her  character  over  with  the  lai^  gentieman  in 
motley-coloured  clothes  at  his  side.  Bon  Dieu !  it  is  awful,  that  servants' 
inquisition  1  You  see  a  woman  in  a  great  party  in  a  splendid  saloon, 
surrounded  by  faithful  admirers,  distributing  sparkling  glances,  dressed 
to  perfection,  curled,  rouged,  smiling  and  happy : — ^Discovery  walks 
respectfully  up  to  her,  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  powdered  man  with  large 
calves  and  a  tray  of  ices — with  Calumny  (which  is  as  fatal  as  truth) — 
behind  him,  in  the  shape  of  the  hulking  fellow  carrying  the  wafer-biscuits. 
Madam,  your  secret  will  be  talked  over  by  those  men  at  their  club  at  the 
public-house  to  night.  Jeames  wiU  tell  Chawls  his  notions  about  you 
over  their  pipes  and  pewter  beer-pots.  Some  people  ought  to  have  mutes 
for  servants  in  Vanity  Fair — ^mutes  who  could  not  write.  If  you  are 
guilty :  tremble.  That  fellow  behind  your  chair  may  be  a  Janissary  with 
a  bow-string  in  his  plush  breeches  pocket.  If  you  are  not  guilty  have  a 
care  of  appearances  :  which  are  as  ruinous  as  gmlt. 

"  Was  Bebecca  guilty  or  not  ?  "  the  Yehmgerid^t  of  the  servants'  haH 
had  pronounced  against  her. 
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And,  I  shame  to  say,  she  would  not  have  got  credit  had  they  not 
believed  her  to  be  guilty.  It  was  the  sight  of  the  Marquis  of  Steyne's 
carriage-lamps  at  h^  door,  contemplated  by  Baggies,  burning  in  the  black- 
ness of  midnight,  "  that  kep  him  up,"  as  he  afterwards  said ;  that,  even 
more  than  Bebecca's  arts  and  coaxings. 

And  so — guiltless  very  likely — she  was  writhing  and  pushing  onward 
towards  what  they  call  "  a  position  in  society,"  and  the  servants  were 
pointing  at  her  as  lost  and  ruined.  So  you  see  Molly  the  housemaid  of  a 
morning,  watching  a  spider  in  the  door-post  lay  his  thread  and  laboriously 
crawl  up  it,  until,  tired  of  the  sport,  she  raises  her  broom  and  sweeps  away 
the  thr«id  and  the  artificer. 

A  day  or  two  before  Christmas,  Becky,  her  husband  and  her  son  made 
ready  and  went  to  pass  the  holydays  at  the  seat  of  their  ancestors  at 
Queen's  Crawley.  Becky  would  have  liked  to  leave  the  little  brat  behind, 
and  would  but  for  Lady  Jane's  urgent  invitations  to  the  youngster ;  and 
the  symptoms  of  revolt  and  discontent  which  Bawdon  manifested  at  her 
neglect  of  her  son.  ''  He's  the  finest  boy  in  England,"  the  father  said,  in 
a  tone  of  reproach  to  her,  "  and  you  don't  seem  to  care  for  him,  Becky,  as 
much  as  you  do  for  your  spaniel.  He  shan't  bother  you  much :  at  home 
he  will  be  away  from  you  in  the  nursery,  and  he  shall  go  outside  on  the 
coach  with  me." 

"  Where  you  go  yourself  because  you  want  to  smoke  those  filthy  cigars," 
replied  Mrs.  Bawdon. 

"  I  remember  when  you  liked  'em  though,"  answered  the  husband. 

Becky  laughed :  she  was  almost  always  good-humoured.  "  That  was 
when  I  was  on  my  promotion,  Qoosey,"  she  said.  "  Take  Bawdon  outside 
with  you,  and  give  him  a  cigar  too  if  you  like." 

Bawdon  did  not  warm  his  little  son  for  the  winter's  journey  in  this 
way,  but  he  and  Briggs  wrapped  up  the  child  in  shawls  and  comforters, 
and  he  was  hoisted  respectfully  on  to  the  roof  of  the  coach  in  the  dark 
morning,  under  the  lamps  of  the  White  Horse  Cellar  :  and  with  no  small 
delight  he  watched  the  dawn  rise,  and  made  his  first  journey  to  the  place 
which  his  father  still  called  home.  It  was  a  journey  of  infinite  pleasure 
to  the  boy,  to  whom  the  incidents  of  the  road  afforded  endless  interest ; 
lus  fatheir  answering  to  him  all  questions  connected  with  it,  and  telling 
him  who  lived  in  the  great  white  house  to  the  right,  and  whom  the  park 
belonged  to.  His  mother,  inside  the  vehicle  with  her  maid  and  her  furs, 
her  wrappers,  and  her  scent  bottles,  made  such  a  to-do  that  you  would 
have  thought  she  never  had  been  in  a  stage  coach  before — ^much  less,  that 
she  had  been  turned  out  of  this  very  one  to  make  room  for  a  paying 
passenger  on  a  certain  journey  performed  some  half-score  years  ago. 

It  was  dark  again  when  little  Bawdon  was  wakened  up  to  enter  his 
uncle's  carriage  at  Mudbury,  and  he  sate  and  looked  out  of  it  wondering 
as  the  great  iron  gates  flew  open,  and  at  the  white  trunks  of  the  limes  as 
they  swept  by,  until  they  stopped,  at  length,  before  the  light  windows  of 
the  Hall,  which  were  blazing  and  comfortable  with  Christmas  welcome. 
The  hall-door  was  flung  open — a  big  fire  was  burning  in  the  great  old 
fire-place — a  carpet  was  down  over  the   chequered  black  flags — "  It  *s 
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the  old  Turkey  one  that  used  to  be  in  the  Ladies'  Gallery,"  thought 
Hcbecca,  and  the  next  instant  was  kissing  Lady  Jane. 

She  and  Sir  Pitt  performed  the  same  salute  with  great  gravity :  but 
Eawdon  having  been  smoking,  hung  back  rather  from  his  sister-in-law, 
whose  two  children  came  up  to  their  cousin ;  and,  while  Matilda  held  out 
her  hand  and  kissed  him,  Pitt  Binkie  Southdown,  the  son  and  heir, 
stood  aloof  rather,  and  examined  him  as  a  little  dog  does  a  big  dc^. 

Then  the  kind  hostess  conducted  her  guests  to  the  snug  apartments 
blazing  with  cheerful  fires.  Then  the  young  ladies  came  and  knocked  at 
Mrs.  Rawdon*s  door,  under  the  pretence  that  they  were  desirous  to  be 
useful,  but  in  reality  to  have  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  contents  of  h^ 
band  and  bonnet-boxes,  and  her  dresses  which,  though  black,  were  of  the 
newest  London^ashion.  And  they  told  her  how  much  the  Hall  was  changed 
for  the  better,  and  how  old  Lady  Southdown  was  gone)  and  how  Pitt  was 
taking  his  station  in  the  country,  as  became  a  Crawley  in  fact.  Then  the 
great  dinner-bell  having  rung,  the  family  assembled  at  dinner,  at  which 
meal  Kawdon  Junior  was  placed  by  his  aunt,  the  good-natured  lady  of  the 
house ;  Sir  Pitt  being  uncommonly  attentive  to  his  sister-in-law  at  his 
own  right  hand. 

Little  Eawdon  exhibited  a  fine  appetite,  and  showed  a  gentlemanlike 
behaviour. 

*'  I  like  to  dine  here,"  he  said  to  his  aunt  when  he  had  completed  his 
meal,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  and  after  a  decent  grace  by  Sir  Pitt,  the 
young  son  and  heir  was  introduced,  and  was  perched  on  a  high  chair  by 
the  baronet's  side,  while  the  daughter  took  possession  of  the  place  and 
the  little  wine-glass  prepared  for  her  near  her  mother.  "  I  like  to  dine 
here,''  said  Eawdon  Mnor,  looking  up  at  his  relation's  kind  face. 

"  Why  ?"  said  the  good  Lady  Jane. 

"  I  dine  in  the  kitchen  when  I  am  at  home,"  replied  Eawdon  Minor, 
"  or  else  with  Briggs."  But  Becky  was  so  engaged  with  the  baronet,  her 
host,  pouring  out  a  Hood  of  compliments  and  delights  and  raptures,  and 
admiring  young  Pitt  Binkie,  whom  she  declared  to  be  the  most  beautifnl, 
intelligent,  noble  looking  little  creature,  and  so  like  his  father,  that  she  did 
not  hear  the  remarks  of  her  own  flesh  and  blood  at  the  other  end  of  the 
broad  shining  table. 

As  a  guest,  and  it  being  the  first  night  of  his  arrival,  Eawdon  the  Second 
was  allowed  to  sit  up  until  the  hour  when  tea  being  over,  and  a  great  gilt 
book  being  laid  on  the  table  before  Sir  Pitt,  all  the  domestics  of  the  family 
streamed  in,  and  Sir  Pitt  read  prayers.  It  was  the  first  time  the  poor 
little  bpy  had  ever  witnessed  or  heard  of  such  a  ceremonial. 

The  house  had  been  much  improved  even  since  the  Baronet's  brief  reign, 
and  was  pronounced  by  Becky  to  be  perfect,  charming,  delightful,  when 
she  surveyed  it  in  his  company.  As  for  little  Eawdon,  who  examined  it 
with  the  children  for  his  guides,  it  seemed  to  him  a  perfect  palace  of 
enchantment  and  wonder.  There  were  long  galleries,  and  ancient  state- 
bed  rooms,  there  were  pictures  and  old  china,  and  armour.  There  were 
the  rooms  in  which  Grandpapa  died,  and  by  which  the  children  walked 
with  terrified  looks.     "Who  was  Grandpapa?"  he  asked;  and  the;*  told 
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him  how  he  U9«d  to  be  very  old,  and  used  to  be  wheeled  about  in  a  garden- 
chair,  and  they  showed  him  the  garden-chair  one  day  rotting  in  the  out- 
house in  which  it  had  lain  since  the  old  gentleman  had  been  wheeled 
away  yonder  to  the  church,  of  which  the  spire  was  glittering  over  the 
park  elms. 

The  brothers  had  good  occupation  for  several  mornings  in  examining  the 
improvements  which  had  been  effected  by  Sir  Pitt's  genius  and  economy. 
And  as  they  walked  or  rode,  and  looked  at  them,  they  could  talk  without 
too  much  boring  each  other.  And  Pitt  took  care  to  tell  Bawdon  what  a 
heavy  outlay  of  money  these  improvements  had  occasioned;  and  that 
a  man  of  landed  and  funded  property  was  often  very  hard  pressed  for 
twenty  pounds.  "  There  is  that  new  lodge  gate,"  said  Pitt,  pointing  to  it 
humbly  with  the  bamboo  cane,  "  I  can  no  more  pay  for  it  before  the 
dividends  in  Januaiy  than  I  can  fly." 

"  I  can  lend  you,  Pitt,  till  then,"  Eawdon  answered  rather  ruefully ; 
and  they  went  in  and  looked  at  the  restored  lodge,  where  the  family  arms 
were  just  new  scraped  in  stone ;  and  where  old  Mrs.  Lock,  for  the  first 
time  these  many  long  years,  had  tight  doors,  sound  roofs,  and  whole 
windows. 
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CHAPTER.  XLV. 

BETWEEN   HAKPSHIBE  AKD   LONDON. 

nt  PITT  CBAWLET  liad  done  more 
than  repair  fences  and  restore  dilapi- 
dated lodges  on  the  Queen's  Crawley 
estate.  Like  a  wise  man  he  had  set  to 
work  to  rebuild  the  injured  popularity 
of  his  house,  and  stop  up  the  e^M 
and  ruins  in  which  his  name  had  been 
left  by  his  disreputable  and  thrifUess 
old  predecessor.  He  was  elected  for 
the  borough  speedily  after  his  father's 
demise;  a  magistrate,  a  tnember  of 
parliament,  a  county  magnate  and  re- 
presentative of  an  ancient  family,  he 
■  made  it  his  duty  to  show  himself  before 

the  Hampshire  public,  subscribed  handsomely  to  the  county  chariticB, 
called  assiduously  upon  all  the  county  folks,  and  laid  himself  out  in  a 
word  to  take  that  position  in  Hampshire,  and  in  the  Empire  afterwards, 
to  which  he  thought  hia  prodigious  talents  justly  entitled  km.  Lady  Jane 
was  instructed  to  be  friendly  with  the  Fuddlestones,  and  the  Wapshots, 
and  the  other  famous  baronets,  their  neighbours.  Their  carriages  might 
frequently  be  seen  in  the  Queen's  Crawley  avenue  now ;  they  dined  pretty 
frequently  at  the  Hall  (where  the  cookery  was  so  good,  that  it  was  clear 
Lady  Jane  very  seldom  had  a  hand  in  it),  and  in  return  Pitt  and  his  wife 
most  energetically  dined  out  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  and  at  ail  sorts  of 
distances.  For  thongh  Pitt  did  not  care  for  joviailty,  being  a  frigid  man 
of  poor  health  and  appetite,  yet  he  considered  that  to  be  hospitable  and 
condescending  was  quite  incumbent  on  hia  station,  and  every  tune  that  he 
got  a  headache  from  too  long  an  after-dinner  sitting,  he  felt  that  he  was 
a  martyr  to  duty.  He  talked  about  crops,  corn-laws,  politics,  with  the 
best  country  gentlemen.  He  (who  had  been  formerly  inclined  to  be 
a  sad  freethinker  on  these  points)  entered  into  poaching  and  game  pre- 
aerving  vrith  ardour.  He  didn't  hunt  r  he  wasn't  a  hunting  man :  he 
was  a  man  of  books  and  peaceful  habits :  but  he  thooght  that  the  breed 
of  horses  mnst  be  kept  up  in  the  country,  and  that  the  breed  of  foxes 
must  therefore  be  looked  to,  and  for  his  part,  if  his  friend.  Sir  Huddle- 
stone  Fuddlestone  liked  to  draw  his  country,  and  meet  at  of  old  the  F. 
honnds  used  to  do  at  Queen's  Crawley,  he  should  be  happy  to  see  him  there, 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Fuddlestone  hunt.  And  to  Iiady  Southdown's 
dismay  too  he  became  orthodox  in  hia  tendencies  every  day:  gave  up 
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preaching  in  public  and  attending  meeting-houses;  went  stoutfy  fo 
Church :  called  on  the  Bishop,  and  all  the  Clergy  at  Winchester ; 
and  made  no  obijection  when  the  Yenerable  Archdeacon  Trumpet  asked 
for  a  game  of  whist.  What  pangs  must  have  been  those  of  Lady 
Southdown,  and  what  an  utter  cast-away  she  must  have  thought  her 
son-in-law  for  permitting  such  a  godless  diversion!  and  when,  on  the^ 
return  of  the  family  from  an  oratorio  at  Winchester,  the  Baronet 
announced  to  the  young  ladies  that  he  should  next  year  very  probably 
take  them  to  the  county  balls."  They  worshipped  him  for  his  kind- 
ness. Lady  Jane  was  only  too  obedient,  and  perhaps  glad  herself  to 
go.  The  Dowager  wrote  off  the  direst  descriptions  of  her  daughter's 
worldly  behaviour  to  the  authoress  of  the  '*  Washerwmnan  of  Finchky. 
Common"  at  the  Cape ;  and  her  house  in  Brighton  being  about  this  time 
unoccupied,  returned  to  that  watering-place,  her  absence  being  not  very, 
much  deplored  by  her  children.  We  may  suppose,  too,  that  Bebecca,  on 
paymg  a  second  visit  to  Queen's  Crawley,  did  not  feel  particularly  grieved 
at  the  absence  of  the  lady  of  the  medicine-chest;  though  she  wrote  a 
Christmas  letter  to  her  ladyship,  in  which  she  respectfully  recalled  herself 
to  Lady  Southdown's  recollection,  spoke  with  gratitude  of  the  delight 
which  her  ladyship's  conversation  had  given  her  on  the  former  visit,  • 
dilated  on  the  kindness  with  which  her  ladyship  had  treated  her  in  sick-, 
uess,  and  declared  that  everything  at  Queen's  Crawley  reminded  her  of 
her  absent  Mend. 

A  great  part  of  the  altered  demeanour  and  popularity  of  8ir  Fitt 
Crawley  might  have  been  traced  to  the  counsels  of  that  astute  little  lady, 
of  Curzon  Street.     "  Tou  remain  a  baronet — ^you  consent  to  be  a  mere 
country  gentleman,"  she  said  to  him,  while  he  had  been  her  guest  in 
Loudon.     '*  No,  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  I  know  you  better.     I  know  your 
talents  and  your  ambition.    You  fancy  you  hide  them  both :  but  you  can 
conceal  neither  from  me.     I  showed  Lord  Steyne  your  pamphlet  on  malt. 
He  was  fslniliar  with  it :  and  said  it  was  in  the  opinion  of  the  whole  Cabine 
the  most  masterly  thing  that  had  appeared  on  the  subject.     The  Ministry 
has  its  eye  upon  you,  and  I  know  what  you  want.     You  want  to  distm- 
guish  yourself  in  Parliament ;  every  one  says  you  are  the  finest  speaker  in 
England  (for  your  speeches  at  Oxford  are  still  remembered.)  You  want  to; 
be  Member  for  the  County,  where  with  your  own  vote  and  your  borough 
at  your  back,  you  can  command  anything.     And  you  want  to  be  Baron 
Crawley  of  Queen's  Crawky,  and  will  be  before  you  die.     I  saw  it  aU.    I 
could  read  your  heart,  Sir  Pitt.    If  I  had  a  husband  who  possessed  your* 
intdlect  as  he  does  your  name,  I  sometimes  think  I  should  not  be  unworthy, 
of  him — ^but — ^but  I  am  your  kinswoman  now,"  she  added  with  a  laugh. 
**  Poor  little  penniless  I  have  got  a  little  interest — ^and  who  knows,  perhaps 
the  mouse  may  be  able  to  aid  the  lion." 

Pitt  Crawley  was  amazed  and  enraptured  with  her  speech.  "  How  that 
woman  comprehends  me  1"  he  said.  "  I  never  could  get  Jane  to  read  these- 
pages  of  the  malt-pamphlet.  She  has  no  idea  that  I  have  commanding 
talents  or  secret  ambition.  So  they  remember  my  speaking  at  Oxford,  do 
theyP  The  rascals!  now  that  I  represent  my  borough  and  may  sit 
for  the  oouBty,  they  begin  to  recollect  me !    Why,  Lord  Steyne  cut  me  at^ 
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the  levee  last  year ;  they  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  Pitt  Crawley  is 
some  one  at  last.  Yes,  the  man  was  always  the  same  whom  these  people 
naglected  :  it  was  only  the  opportunity  that  was  wanting,  and  I  will  show 
them  how  that  I  can  speak  and  act  as  well  as  write.  Achilles  did  not 
declare  himself  until  they  gave  him  the  sword.  I  hold  it  now,  and  the 
world  shall  yet  hear  of  Pitt  Crawley." 

Therefore  it  was  that  this  roguish  diplomatist  had  grown  so  hospitable  ; 
that  he  was  so  civil  to  oratorios  and  hospitals ;  so  kind  to  Deans  and 
Chapters ;  so  generous  in  giving  and  accepting  dinners ;  so  unconmionly 
gracious  to  farmers  on  market-days ;  and  so  much  interested  about  county 
business ;  and  that  the  Christmas  at  the  Hall  was  the  gayest  which  had 
been  known  there  for  many  a  long  day. 

On  Christmas  day  a  great  family  gathering  took  place.  All  the  Craw- 
leys  from  the  Eectory  came  to  dine.  Eebecca  was  as  frank  and  fond  of 
Mrs.  Bute,  as  if  the  other  had  never  been  her  enemy,  affectionately 
interested  in  the  dear  girls,  and  surprised  at  the  progress  which  they  had 
made  in  music  since  her  time :  and  insisted  upon  encoring  one  of  the 
duets  out  of  the  great  song-books  which  Jim,  grumbling,  had  .been  forced 
to  bring  under  his  arm  from  the  Bectory.  Mrs.  Bute,  perforce,  was 
obliged  to  adopt  a  decent  demeanour  towards  the  little  adventuress — of 
course  being  free  to  discourse  with  her  daughters  afterwards  about  the 
absurd  respect  with  which  Sir  Pitt  treated  his  sister-in-law.  But  Jim,  who 
had  sate  next  to  her  at  dinner,  declared  she  was  a  trump  :  and  one  and  all 
of  the  Hector's  family  agreed  that  the  little  Bawdon  was  a  fine  boy.  They 
respected  a  possible  baronet  in  the  boy,  between  whom  and  the  title  there 
was  only  the  little  sickly  pale  Pitt  Binkie. 

The  children  were  very  good  friends.  Pitt  Binkie  was  too  little  a  dog 
for  such  a  big  dog  as  Bawdon  to  play  with  :  and  Matilda  being  only  a 
girl;  of  course  not  fit  companion  for  a  young  gentleman  who  was  iiear  eight 
years  old,  and  going  into  jackets  very  soon.  He  took  the  command  of 
this  small  party  at  once — ^the  little  girl  and  the  little  boy  following  him 
about  with  great  reverence  at  such  times  as  he  condescended  to  sport 
with  them.  His  happiness  and  pleasure  in  the  country  were  extreme. 
The  kitchen-garden  pleased  him  hugely,  the  flowers  moderately,  but  the 
pigeons  and  the  poultry,  and  the  stables  when  he  was  allowed  to  visit  them, 
were  delightful  objects  to  him.  He  resisted  being  kissed  by  the  Miss 
Crawleys :  but  he  allowed  Lady  Jane  sometimes  to  embrace  him :  and 
it  was  by  her  side  that  he  liked  to  sit  when  the  signal  to  retire  to  the 
drawing-room  being  given,  the  ladies  left  the  gentlemen  to  their  claret — 
by  her  side  rather  than  by  his  mother.  For  Bebecca  seeing  that  tenderness 
was  the  fashion,  called  Bawdon  to  her  one  evening,  and  stooped  down  and 
kissed  him  in  the  presence  of  all  the  ladies. 
'  He  looked  her  full  in  the  face  after  the  operation,  trembling  and 
turning  veiy  red,  as  his  wont  was  when  moved.  "  You  never  lass  me 
at  home.  Mamma,"  he  said ;  at  which  there  was  a  general  silence  and 
consternation,  and  a  by  no  means  pleasant  look  in  Becky's  eyes. 

Bawdon  was  fond  of  his  sister-in-law,  for  her  regard  for  his  son.  Lady 
Jane  and  Becky  did  not  get  on  quite  so  well  at  thu  visit  as  on  occasion  of 
the  former  one,  when  the  Colonel's  wife  was  bent  upon  pleasing.    Those 
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two  speeches  of  the  child  struck  rather  a  chill.     Perhaps  Sir  Pitt  was 
rather  too  attentive  to  her. 

But  Eawdon,  as  became  his  age  and  size,  was  fonder  of  the  society  of 
the  men  than  of  the  women ;  and  never  wearied  of  accompanying  his  sire 
to  the  stables,  whither  the  Colonel  retired  to  smoke  his  cigar — Jim,  the 
Eector's  son,  sometimes  joining  his  cousin  in  that  and  other  amusements. 
He  and  the  Baronet's  keeper  were  very  close  friends,  their  mutual  taste 
for  "  dawgs  "  bringing  them  much  together.  On  one  day,  Mr.  James, 
the  Colonel,  and  Horn,  the  keeper,  went  and  shot  pheasants,  taking  little 
Bawdon  with  them.  On  another  most  blissful  morning,  these  four 
gentlemen  partook  of  the  amusement  of  rat-hunting  in  a  bam,  as  which 
sport  Bawdon  as  yet  had  never  seen  anything  so  noble.  They  stopped 
up  the  ends  of  certain  drains  in  the  bam,  into  the  other  openings  of  which 
ferrets  were  inserted ;  and  then  stood  silently  aloof  with  uplifted  stakes  in 
their  hands,  and  an  anxious  little  terrier  (Mr.  James's  celebrated  **  dawg!* 
Porceps,  indeed,)  scarcely  breathing  from  excitement,  listening  motionless 
OD  three  legs,  to  the  faint  squealang  of  the  rats  below.  Desperately 
bold  at  last,  the  persecuted  animals  sneaked  above-ground :  the  terrier 
accounted  for  one,  the  keeper  for  another,  Bawdon,  from  flurry  and  excite- 
ment missed  his  rat,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  half-murdered  a  ferret. 

But  the  greatest  day  of  all  was  that  on  which  Sir  Huddlestone  Fuddle- 
stone's  hounds  met  upon  the  lawn  at  Queen's  Crawley. 

That  was  a  famous  sight  for  little  Bawdon.  At  half-past  ten,  Tom 
Moody,  Sir'  Huddlestone  Puddlestone's  huntsman,  is  seen  trotting  up  the 
avenue,  followed  by  the  noble  pack  of  hounds  in  a  compact  body — ^the 
rear  being  brought  up  by  the  two  whips  clad  in  stained  scarlet  frocks — 
light  hard-featured  lads  on  well-bred  lean  horses,  possessing  marvellous 
dexterity  in  casting  the  points  of  their  long  heavy  whips  at  the  thinnest 
part  of  any  dog's  skin  who  dares  to  straggle  from  the  main  body,  or  to 
take  the  slightest  notice,  or  even  so  much  as  wink  at  the  hares  and 
rabbits  starting  under  their  nose. 

Next  comes  boy  Jack,  Tom  Moody's  son,  who  weighs  five  stone,  mea- 
sures eight-and-forty  inches,  and  will  never  be  any  bigger.  He  is  perched 
on  a  large  raw-boned  hunter,  half-covered  by  a  capacious  saddle.  This 
animal  is  Sir  Huddlestone  Puddlestone's  favourite  horse — ^the  Nob.  Other 
horses,  ridden  by  other  small  boys,  arrive  from  time  to  time,  awaiting  their 
masters,  who  will  come  cantering  on  anon. 

Tom  Moody  rides  up  to  the  door  of  the  Hall,  where  he  is  welcomed  by 
the  butler,  who  offers  him  drink,  which  he  declines.  He  and  his  pack 
then  draw  off  into  a  sheltered  comer  of  the  lawn,  where  the  dogs  roll  on 
the  grass,  and  play  or  growl  augrily  at  one  another,  ever  and  anon 
brealang  out  into  furious  fight  speedily  to  be  quelled  by  Tom's  voice, 
unmatched  at  rating,  or  the  snaky  thongs  of  the  whips. 

Hunters  arrived,  from  time  to  time,  in  charge  of  boys  of  the  boy  Jack 

species — ^the  young  gentlemen  canter  up  on  thorough-bred  hacks  spatter- 

■  dashed  to  the  knee,  and  enter  the  house  to  drink  cherry-brandy  and  pay 

'  their  respects  to  the  ladies,  or  more  modest  and  sportsman-like,   divest 

themselves  of  their  mud-boots,  exchange  their  hacks  for  their  hunters,  and 

warm  their  blood  by  a  preliminary  gallop  round  the  lawn.    Then  they 
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odlect  round  the  pack  in  the  corner,  and  talk  with  Tom  Moodj  of  past 
sport  and  the  merits  of  Sniveller  and  Diamond,  and  of  the  state  of  tiie 
oonntrj  and  of  the  wretched  breed  of  foxes. 

Sir  Huddlestone  presently  appears  moanted  on  a  dever  oob,  and  rides 
np  to  the  Hall,  where  he  enters  and  does  the  cavil  thing  by  the  ladies, 
m&t  which,  being  a  man  of  few  words,  he  proceeds  to  business.  The 
hounds  are  drawn  up  to  the  Hall-dpor  and  little  Bawdon  descends  amongst 
them,  excited  yet  half  alarmed  by  the  caresses  which  they  bestow  upon 
him,  at  the  thumps  he  receives  from  their  waving  tails,  and  at  their  canine 
bickerings,  scarcely  restrained  by  Tom  Moody's  tongue  and  lash. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Huddlestone  has  hoisted  himself  unwieldily  on  the  Nob : 
"Let's  try  Sowster's  Spinney,  Tom,"  says  the  Baronet,  "Farmer  Mangle 
tells  me  there  are  two  foxes  in  it."  Will  blows  his  horn  and  trots  off, 
followed  by  the  pack,  by  the  whips,  by  the  young  gents  from  Winchester, 
by  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood,  by  the  labourers  of  the  parish  <m 
foot,  with  whom  the  day  is  a  great  holiday ;  Sir  Huddlestone  bringing  up 
the  rear  with  Colonel  Crawley,  and  the  whole  oort^e  disappears  down 
the  avenue. 

The  Beverend  Bute  Crawley  (who  has  been  too  modest  to  appear  at 
the  public  meet  before  his  nephew's  windows),  and  whom  Tom  Moody 
remembers  forty  years  back  a  slender  divine  riding  the  wildest  horses, 
jumping  the  widest  brooks,  and  larking  over  the  newest  gates  in  the 
ooimtiy, — ^his  Beverence,  we  say,  happens  to  trot  out  from  the  Eectoiy 
Lane  on  his  powerful  black  horse,  just  as  Sir  Huddlestone  passes ;  he 
joins  the  worthy  baronet.  Hounds  and  horsemen  disappear,  and  little 
Bawdon  remains  on  the  door-steps,  wondering  and  happy. 

During  the  progress  of  this  memorable  holiday,  little  Bawdon,  if  he  had 
got  no  special  MHang  for  his  uncle,  always  awful  and  cold,  and  locked  up 
in  his  study  plunged  in  justice-business  and  surrounded  by  bailiffs  and 
farmers — has  gained  the  good  graces  of  his  married  and  maiden  aunts,  of 
the  two  little  folks  of  the  HaU,  and  of  Jim  of  the  Bectory,  whom  Sir  Pitt  is 
encouraging  to  pay  his  addresses  to  one  of  the  young  ladies,  with  an 
understanding  doubtless  that,  he  shall  be  presented  to  the  living  when  it 
shall  be  vacated  by  his  fox-hunting  old  sire.  Jim  has  given  up  that  sport 
himself  and  confines  himself  to  a  little  harmless  duck  or  snipe-shooting  or 
a  little  quiet  trifling  with  the  rats  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  after 
which  he  will  return  to  the  University  and  try  and  not  be  plucked,  onoe 
more.  He  has  already  eschewed  green  coats,  red  neckcloths,  and  other 
worldly  ornaments,  and  is  preparing  himself  for  a  change  in  his  condition. 
Li  this  cheap  and  thrifty  way  Sir  Pitt  tries  to  pay  off  his  debt  to  his 
fiamily. 

Also  before  this  merry  Christmas  was  over,  the  Baronet  had  screwed  up 
courage  enough  to  give  his  brother  another  draft  on  his  bankers  and  for 
no  less  a  sum  than  a  hundred  pounds,  an  act  which  caused  Sir  Pitt 
cruel  pangs  at  first,  but  which  made  him  glow  afterwards  to  think  himself 
one  of  the  most  generous  of  men.  Bawdon  and  his  son  went  away  with 
the  utmost  heaviness  of  heart.  Becky  and  the  ladies  parted  with  some 
alacrity,  however :  and  our  friend  returned  to  London  to  commence  those 
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ATocationB  with  wfaicli  we  find  her  occupied  when  this  chapter  begins. 
Under  her  care  the  Crawley  House  in  Great  Gaunt  Street  was  quite 
ieju!venescent,  and  ready  for  the  reception  of  Sir  Pitt  and  his  family, 
when  the  Baronet  came  to  London  to  attend  his  duties  in  Parliament, 
and  to  assume  that  position  in  the  country  for  which  his  yast  g^ns 
fitted  him. 

Por  the  first  session,  this  profound  dissembler  hid  his  projects  and  neyer 
opened  lus  lips  but  to  present  a  petition  from  Mudbury.  But  he  attended 
assiduously  m  his  place,  and  learned  thoroughly  the  routine  and  business 
of  the  house.  At  home  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  perusal  of  Blue 
Books,  to  the  alarm  and  wonder  of  Lady  Jane,  who  thought  he  was  killing 
himself  by  late  hours  and  intense  application.  And  he  made  acquaintance 
with  the  ministers,  and  the  chiefs  of  his  party,  determining  to  rank  as 
one  of  them  before  many  years  were  over. 

Lady  Jane's  sweetness  and  kindness  had  inspired  Eebecca  with  such  a 
contempt  for  her  ladyship  as  the  little  woman  found  no  small  difficulty  in 
concealing.  That  sort  of  goodness  and  simplicity  which  Lady  Jane  possessed, 
annoyed  our  friend  Becky,  and  it  was  impossible  for  her  at  times  not  to 
show,  or  to  let  the  other  dLvine  her  scorn.  Her  presence,  too,  rendered 
Ijady  Jane  uneasy.  Her  husband  talked  constantly  with  Becky.  Signs 
of  intelligence  seemed  to  pass  between  them :  and  Pitt  spoke  with  her  on 
sjibjects  on  which  he  never  thought  of  discoursing  with  Lady  Jane.  The 
latter  did  not  understand  them  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  mortifying  to  remain 
silent ;  still  more  mortifying  to  know  l^t  you  had  nothing  to  say,  and 
hear  that  little  audacious  Mrs.  Bawdon  dashing  on  from  subject  to  sub* 
ject,  with  a  word  for  every  man,  and  a  joke  always  pat ;  and  to  sit  in 
one's  own  house  alone,  by  the  fireside,  and  watching  aU  the  men  round 
your  rival. 

Li  the  country,  when  Lady  Jane  was  telling  stories  to  the  children,  who 
clustered  about  her  knees,  (little  Bawdon  into  the  bargain,  who  was  very 
fond  of  her) — and  Becky  came  into  the  room,  sneering,  with  green  scornful 
eyes,  poor  Lady  Jane  grew  silent  under  those  beJeful  glances.  Her 
simple  little  fancies  shrank  away  tremulously,  as  fiuries  in  the  story-books, 
before  a  superior  bad  angel.  She  could  not  go  on,  although  Bebecca, 
with  the  smallest  inflection  of  sarcasm  in  her  voice,  besought  her  to  con- 
tinue that  charming  stoiy.  And  on  her  side,  gentle  thoughts  and  simple 
pleasures  were  odious  to  Mrs.  Becky,  they  discorded  with  her;  she 
hated  people  for  liking  them ;  she  spurned  children  and  children-lovers. 
"  I  have  no  taste  for  bread  and  butter,"  she  would  say,  when  caricaturing 
Lady  Jane  and  her  ways  to  my  Lord  Steyne. 

"  No  more  has  a  certain  person  for  holy  water,"  his  lordship  replied  with 
a  bow  and  a  grin,  and  a  great  jarring  laugh  afterwards. 

So  these  two  ladies  did  not  see  much  of  each  other  except  upon  those 
occasions,  when  the  younger  brother's  wife,  having  an  object  to  gain  from 
the  other,  frequented  her.  They  my-loved  and  my-deared  each  other 
assiduously,  but  kept  apart  generally :  whereas  Sir  Pitt,  in  the  midst  of 
his  multiplied  avocations,  found  daily  time  to  see  his  sister-in-law. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  first  Speaker's  dinner.  Sir  Pitt  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  appearing  before  his  sister-in-law  in   his  uniform — that  old 
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diplomatic  suit  wMch  he  had  worn  whea  attacbd  to  the  Fumpeniickel 
lotion. 

Becky  complimented  liim  upon  that  dress,  and  admired  him  almost  as 
much  as  his  own  wife  and  chitdren,  to  whom  he  dbplayed  himself  before 
he  set  out.  She  said  that  it  was  only  the  thorough-bred  gentleman  that 
could  wear  the  Court  suit  with  advantage :  it  was  only  your  men  of  ancieut 
race  whom  the  culotie  eourte  became.  Pitt  looked  down  with  compla* 
ceucy  at  his  I^,  which  had  not,  in  truth,  much  more  symmetry  or  swell 


than  the  lean  court  sword  which  dangled  by  his  side :  looked  down  at  liia 
legs  and  thought  in  his  heart  that  he  was  killing.  v";.  -  - 

When  he  was  gone,  Mrs.  Becky  made  a  cadcature  of  his  figure,  which 
she  showed  to  Lord  Steyne  when  he  arriTcd.  Ills  lordship  carried  off 
the  sketch,  delighted  with  the  accuracy  of  the  resemblance.  He  had  done 
Sir  Pitt  Crawley  the  honour  to  meet  him  at  Mrs.  Beck's  house,  awl  had 
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been  most  gracious  to  the  new  baronet  and  member.  Pitt  was  struck  too 
by  the  deference  with  which  the  great  Peer  treated  his  sister-in-law,  by 
her  ease  and  sprightliness  in  the  conversation,  and  by  the  delight  with 
which  the  other  men  of  the  party  listened  to  her  talk.  Lord  Steyne  made 
no  doubt  but  that  the  baronet  had  only  commenced  his  career  in  public 
life,  and  expected  rather  anxiously  to  hear  him  as  an  orator ;  as  they  were 
neighbours  (for  Great  Gaunt  Street  leads  into  Gaunt  Square,  whereof  Gaunt 
House,  as  everybody  knows,  forms  one  side)  my  lord  hoped  that  as  soon 
as  Lady  Steyne  arrived  in  London  she  would  have  the  honour  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  Lady  Crawley.  He  left  a  card  upon  his  neighbour  in 
the  course  of  a  day  or  two  :  his  neighbour  whom  he  had,  as  his  prede- 
cessor, never  thought  fit  to  notice  though  they  had  lived  near  each  other 
for  near  a  century  past. 

In  the  midst  of  these  intrigues  and  iine  parties  and  wise  and  brilliant 
personages  Eawdon  felt  himself  more  and  more  isolated  every  day.  He 
was  allowed  to  go  to  the  dub  more  :  to  dine  abroad  with  bachelor  friends: 
to  come  and  go  when  he  liked,  without  any  questions  being  asked.  And 
he  and  Eawdon  the  younger  many  a  time  would  walk  to  Gaunt  Street,  and 
sit  with  the  lady  and  the  children  there  wliile  Sir  Pitt  was  closeted  with 
Eebecca,  on  his  way  to  the  House,  or  on  his  return  from  it. 

The  ex-Colonel  would  sit  for  hours  in  his  brother's  house  very  silent, 
and  thinking  and  doing  as  little  as  possible.  He  was  glad  to  be  employed 
of  an  errand':  to  go  and  make  inquiries  about  a  horse  or  a  servant :  or  to 
carve  the  roast  mutton  for  the  dinner  of  the  children.  He  was  beat  and 
cowed  into  laziness  and  submission,  and  Dalilah  had  imprisoned  him  and 
cut  his  hair  off,  too.  The  bold  and  reckless  young  blood  of  ten  years 
back  was  subjugated,  and  was  turned  into  a  torpid,  submissive,  middle- 
aged,  stout  gentleman. 

And  poor  Lady  Jane  was  aware  that  Eebecca  had  captivated  her  hus- 
band :  although  she  and  Mrs.  Eawdon  my-deared  and  my-loved  each 
other  every  day  they  met. 


CHAPTEK  XLVI. 

8TBUOGLE9  AND  TBIAL9. 

HE  Mends  at  Bromploii 
were  meanvrhile  passing  their 
Christmas  after  their  fashion, 
'  and  in  a  manner  by  no  means 
too  cbeerfuL 

Out  of  the  hundred  pomids 
a  year,  which  was  about  the 
amount  of  her  income,  the 
widow  Osbome  had  been  ia 
the  habit  of  giving  np  nearly 
three-fourths  to  her  &ther 
and  mother,  for  the  expenses 
of  herself  and  her  little  boy. 
With  £120  more,  supplied 
by  Jos.,  this  ftunily  of  fonr 
people,  attended  by  a  single 
I  Irish  servant  who  also  didfor 

Clapp  snd  his  wife,  might 
manage  to  live  in  decent  com- 
fort through  the  year,  and  hold  up  their  heads  yet,  and  be  able  to  give  a 
friend  a  msh  of  tea  still,  after  the  storms  and  disappointments  of  their 
early  life.  Sedley  still  maintained  his  ascendancy  over  the  family  of 
Mr.  Clapp,  his  ex-clerk.     Clapp  remembered  the  time  when,  sitting  on 

the  edge  of  the  chair,  he  tossed  off  a  bumper  to  the  health  of  '  Mrs.  S , 

Miss  Emmy,  and  Mr,  Joseph  in  India,'  at  the  merchant's  rich  table  in. 
Bussell  Square.  Time  magnified  the  splendour  of  those  recollections  in  the 
honest  clerk's  bosom.  Every  time  he  came  up  from  the  kitchen-parlouz 
to  the  drawing-room,  and  partook  of  tea  or  giu-and-water  with  Mr.  Sedley, 
he  wouldsay,  *'  This  was  not  what  you  was  accustomed  to  once.  Sir,"  and 
as  gravely  and  reverentially  drink  the  health  of  the  ladies  as  he  had 
done  in  the  days  of  their  utmost  prosperity.  He  thought  Mist  'Melia's 
playing  the  divinest  music  ever  performed,  and  her  the  finest  lady.  He 
never  would  sit  down  before  Sedley  at  the  club  even,  nor  would  he  have 
that  gentleman's  character  abused  by  any  member  of  the  society.  He 
had  seen  the  first  men  in  London  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  S — -- ;  he 
said, "  He'd  known  him  in  times  when  Rothschild  roight  be  seen  on  Change 
with  bim  any  day,  and  he  owed  liirn  personally  everythink." 

Clapp,  with  the  best  of  characters  and  hand-writings,  had  been  able  very 
soon  ^er  his  master's  disaster  to  find  other  employment  for  himself. 
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*'  Such  a  little  fish  as  me  can  swim  in  any  backet/'  he  used  to  remark; 
and  a  member  of  the  house  fixmi  which  old  Sedley  had  seceded  was  veiy 
glad  to  make  use  of  Mr.  Clapp's  services,  and  to  reward  them  with  a  oom- 
rortable  salary.  In  fine,  aU  Sedley's  wealthy  friends  had  dropped  off 
one  by  one,  and  this  poor  ex-dependent  still  remained  faithfully  attached 
tohiuL 

Out  of  the  small  residue  of  her  income,  which  Amdia  kept  back  for 
herself,  the  widow  had  need  of  all  the  thrift  and  care  possible  in  order  to 
enable  her  to  keep  her  darling  boy  dressed  in  such  a  manner  as  became 
George  Osborne's  son,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  little  school  to 
which,  after  much  misgiving  and  reluctance,  and  many  secret  pangs  and 
fears  on  her  own  part,  she  had  been  induced  to  send  the  lad.  She  had 
aate  up  of  nights  conning  lessons  and  spelling  over  crabbed  grammars  and 
geography  books  in  order  to  teach  them  to  Georgy.  She  had  worked 
even  at  the  Latin  accidence,  fondly  hoping  that  she  mig^t  be  capable  of 
instructing  him  in  that  language.  To  part  with  him  all  day :  to  send 
him  out  to  the  mercy  of  a  schoolmaster's  cane  and  his  schoolfellows' 
roughness,  was  almost  like  weaning  him  over  again,  to  that  weak  mother, 
so  tremulous  and  full  of  sensibility.  He,  for  his  part,  rushed  off  to  the 
school  with  the  utmost  happiness.  He  was  longing  for  the  change.  That 
diildish  gladness  wounded  Ids  mother,  who  was  herself  so  grieved  to  part 
with  him.  She  would  rather  have  had  him  more  sorry,  she  thought :  and 
then  was  deeply  repentant  within  herself  for  daring  to  be  so  sej^h  as  to 
wish  her  own  son  to  be  unhappy. 

Georgy  made  great  progress  in  the  school,  which  was  kept  by  a  friend  of 
his  mother's  constant  admirer,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Binney.  He  brought  home 
numberless  prizes  and  testimonials  of  ability.  He  told  his  mother  count- 
less stories  every  night  about  his  school*oompanions :  and  what  a  fine 
fellow  Lyons  was,  and  what  a  sneak  Sniffin  was  :  and  how  Steel's  father 
actually  supplied  the  meat  for  the  establishment,  whereas  Golding's  mother 
came  in  a  carriage  to  fetch  him  every  Saturday :  and  how  Neat  had  straps 
-  to  his  trowsers, — ^might  he  have  straps  ?  and  how  Bull  Migor  was  so  strong 
(though  only  in  Eutropius)  that  it  was  believed  he  could  lick  the  Usher, 
Mr.  Ward  himself.  So  Amelia  learned  to  know  every  one  of  the  boys  in 
that  school  as  well  as  Greorgy  himself:  and  of  nights  she  used  to  help  him 
in  his  exercises  and  puzzle  her  little  head  over  his  lessons  as  eagerly  as  if 
she  was  herself  going  in  the  morning  into  the  presence  of  the  master. 
Once,  after  a  certain  combat  with  Master  Smith,  George  came  home  to  his 
mother  with  a  black  eye,  and  bragged  prodigiously  to  his  parent  and  hia 
delighted  old  grandfather  about  his  valour  in  the  fight,  in  which,  if  the 
truth  was  known,  he  did  not  behave  with  particular  heroism,  and  in  which 
he  decidedly  had  the  worst.  But  Amelia  has  never  forgiven  that  Smith 
to  this  day,  though  he  is  now  a  peaceful  apothecary  near  Leicester 
Square. 

In  these  quiet  labours  and  harmless  cares  the  gentle  widow's  life  was 
passing  away,  a  silver  hair  or  two  marking  the  progress  of  time  on  her 
head,  and  a  line  deepening  ever  so  little  on  her  fair  forehead.  She  used 
to  smile  at  these  marks  of  time.  "What  matters  it,"  she  asked,  ''for 
nn  old  woman  like  meP"    All  she  hoped  for  was  to  live  to  see  her  son 
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great,  famous,  and  glorious,  as  he  deserved  to  be.  She  kept  his  copy- 
books, his  drawings,  and  compositions,  and  showed  them  about  in  her 
little  circle,  as  if  they  were  miracles  of  genius.  She  confided  some  of 
these  specimens  to  Miss  Dobbin :  to  show  them  to  Miss  Osborne,  George's 
aunt,  to  show  them  to  Mr.  Osborne  himself — ^to  make  that  old  man 
repent  of  his  cruelty  and  ill-feeling  towards  him  who  was  gone.  All  her 
husband's  faults  and  foibles  she  had  buried  in  the  graye  with  him :  she 
only  remembered  the  lover,  who  had  married  her  at  all  sacrifices :  the 
noble  husband  so  brave  and  beautiful,  in  whose  arms  she  had  hung  on 
the  morning  when  he  had  gone  away  to  fight,  and  die  gloriously  for  his 
king.  From  heaven  the  hero  must  be  smiling  down  upon  that  paragon 
of  a  boy  whom  he  had  left  to  comfort  and  console  her. 

We  have  seen  how  one  of  Gteoi^e's  grandfathers  (Mr.  Osborne),  in 
his  easy  chair  in  Russell  Square,  daily  grew  more  violent  and  moody, 
and  how  his  daughter,  with  her  fine  carriage,  and  her  fine  horses,  and 
her  name  on  half  the  public  charity-lists  of  the  town,  was  a  lonely, 
miserable,  persecuted  old  maid.  She  thought  again  and  again  of  the 
beautiful  little  boy,  her  brother's  son,  whom  she  had  seen.  She  longed 
to  be  allowed  to  drive  in  the  fine  carriage  to  the  house  in  which  he  lived : 
and  she  used  to  look  out  day  after  day  as  she  took  her  solitary  drive  in 
the  Park,  in  hopes  that  she  might  see  Imn.  Her  sister,  the  banker's  lady, 
occasionally  condescended  to  pay  her  old  home  and  companion  a  visit  in 
Russell  Squate.  She  brought  a  couple  of  sickly  children  attended  by  a 
prim  nurse,  and  in  a  faint  genteel  giggling  tone  cackled  to  her  sister 
about  her  fine  acquaintance,  and  how  her  little  Frederick  was  the  image  of 
Lord  Claud  Lollypop,  and  her  sweet  Maria  had  been  noticed  by  the 
Baroness  as  they  were  driving  in  their  donkey-chaise  at  Roehampton. 
She  urged  her  to  make  her  papa  do  something  for  the  darlings.  Fre- 
derick she  had  determined  should  go  into  the  Gruards  ;  and  if  they  made 
an  elder  son  of  him  (and  Mr.  Bullock  was  positively  mining  and  pinching 
himself  to  death  to  buy  land),  how  was  the  darling  girl  to  be  provided  for  ? 
"  I  expect  you,  dear,"  Mrs.  Bullock  would  say,  "  for,  of  course  my  share 
of  our  Papa's  property  must  go  to  the  head  of  the  house,  you  know. 
Dear  Rhoda  Macmull  will  disengage  the  whole  of  the  Castletoddy  property 
as  soon  as  poor  dear  Lord  Castletoddy  dies,  who  is  quite  epileptic ;  and  little 
Macduff  Macmull  will  be  Viscount  Castletoddy.  Both  the  Mr.  Bludyers 
of  Mincing  Lane  have  settled  their  fortunes  on  Fanny  Bludyer's  little 
boy.  My  darling  Frederick  must  positively  be  an  eldest  son ;  and — and 
do  ask  Papa  to  bring  us  back  his  account  in  Lombard  Street,  will  you, 
dear  ?  It  doesn't  look  well,  his  going  to  Stumpy  and  Rowdy's."  After 
which  kind  of  speeches,  in  which  fashion  and  the  main  chance  were 
blended  together,  and  after  a  kiss,  which  was  like  the  contact  of  an 
oyster — ^Mrs.  Frederick  Bullock  would  gather  her  starched  nurslings,  and 
simper  back  into  her  carriage. 

Every  visit  which  this  leader  of  Um  paid  to  her  family  was  more  unlucky 
for  her.  Her  father  paid  more  money  into  Stumpy  and  Rowdy's.  Her 
patronage  became  more  and  more  insufferable.  The  poor  widow  in  the 
little  cottage  at  Brompton,  guarding  her  treasure  there,  little  knew  how 
eagerly  some  people  coveted  it* 
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On  that  night  when  Jane  Osborne  had  told  her  father  that  she  had 
seen  his  grandson,  the  old  man  had  made  her  no  reply :  but  he  had 
shown  no  anger — ^and  had  bade  her  good  night  on  going  himself  to  his 
room  in  rather  a  kindly  voice.  And  he  must  have  meditated  on  what  she 
said,  and  have  made  some  inquiries  of  the  Dobbin  family  regarding  her 
visit ;  for  a  fortnight  after  it  took  place,  he  asked  her  where  was  her  little 
French  watch  and  chain  she  used  to  wear  ? 
■  "  I  bought  it  with  my  money.  Sir,"  she  said  in  a  great  fright. 

'*  Go  and  order  another  like  it,  or  a  better  if  you  can  get  it,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  and  lapsed  again  into  silence. 

Of  late,  the  Miss  Bobbins  more  than  once  repeated  their  entreaties  to 
Amelia,  to  allow  George  to  visit  them.  His  aunt  had  shown  her  inclina- 
tion ;  perhaps  his  grandfather  himself,  they  hinted,  might  be  disposed  to 
be  reconciled  to  him.  Surely,  Amelia  could  not  refuse  such  advantageous 
chances  for  the  boy.  Nor  could  she :  but  she  acceded  to  their  overtures 
with  a  very  heavy  and  suspicious  heart,  was  always  uneasy  during  the 
child's  absence  from  her,  and  welcomed  him  back  as  if  he  was  rescued  out 
of  some  danger.  He  brought  back  money  and  toys,  at  which  the  widow 
looked  with  alarm  and  jealousy :  she  asked  him  always  if  he  had  seen  any 
gentleman — "  Only  old  Sir  William,  who  drove  him  about  in  the  four- 
wheeled  chaise,  and  Mr.  Dobbin,  who  arrived  on  the  beautiful  bay  horse  in 
the  afternoon — ^in  the  green  coat  and  pink  neck-cloth,  with  the  gold-headed 
whip,  who  promised  to  show  him  the  Tower  of  London,  and  take  him  out 
with  the  Surrey  hounds."  At  last,  he  said  "  There  was  an  old  gentleman, 
with  thick  eye-brows  and  a  broad  hat,  and  large  chain  and  seals.  He  came 
one  day  as  the  coachman  was  lunging  Georgy  round  the  lawn  on  the  gray 
pony.  He  looked  at  me  very  much.  He  shook  very  much.  I  said  *  My 
name  is  Norval '  after  dinner.  My  aunt  began  to  cry.  She  is  always 
crying."     Such  was  George's  report  on  that  night. 

Then  Amelia  knew  that  the  boy  had  seen  his  grandfather :  and  looked 
out  feverishly  for  a  proposal  which  she  was  sure  would  follow,  and  which 
came,  in  fact,  in  a  few  days  afterwards.  Mr.  Osborne  formally  offered  to 
take  the  boy,  and  make  him  heir  to  the  fortune  which  he  had  intended  that 
his  father  should  inherit.  He  would  make  Mrs.  George  Osborne  an 
allowance,  such  as  to  assure  her  a  decent  competency.  If  Mrs.  George 
Osborne  proposed  to  marry  again,  as  Mr.  O.  heard  was  her  intention,  he 
would  not  withdraw  that  allowance.  But  it  must  be  understood,  that 
the  child  would  live  entirely  with  his  grandfather  in  Bussell  Square,  or  at 
whatever  other  place  Mr.  O.  should  select;  and  that  he  would  be  occasion- 
ally permitted  to  see  Mrs.  George  Osborne  at  her  own  residence.  This 
message  was  brought  or  read  to  her  in  a  letter  one  day,  when  her  mother 
was  irom  home,  and  her  father  absent  as  usual,  in  the  City. 

She  was  never  seen  angry  but  twice  or  thrice  in  her  life,  and  it  was  in 
one  of  these  moods  that  Mr.  Osborne's  attorney  had  the  fortune  to 
behold  her.  She  rose  up  trembling  and  Hushing  very  much  as  soon  as,  after 
leading  the  letter,  Mr.  Poe  handed  it  to  her,  and  she  tore  the  paper  into 
s  hundred  fragments,  which  she  trod  on.  "  I  marry  again ! — ^I  take  money 
to  part  firom  my  child  1  Who  dares  insult  me  by  proposing  such  a  thing  ? 
TeU  Mr.  Osborne  it  i*  a  cowardly  letter^  Sir — ^a  cowardly  letter — ^I  wiU  not 
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answer  it.    I  wish  yoa  good  morning.  Sir — ^and  she  bowed  me  out  of  the 
room  like  a  tragedy  Queen/'  said  the  lawyer  who  told  the  stoiy. 

Her  parents  never  remarked  her  agitation  on  that  day,  and  she  nev^ 
told  them  of  the  intenriew.  They  had  their  own  affairs  to  interest  them* 
affairs  whidi  deeply  interested  this  innocent  and  unconscious  lady.  The 
old  gentleman,  her  father,  was  always  dabbling  in  speculation.  We  have 
seen  how  the  Wine  Company  and  the  Coal  Company  had  fuled  him.  But, 
prowling  about  the  City  always  eagerly  and  restlessly,  still  he  lighted  upon 
KMKie  other  scheme,  of  which  he  thought  so  well  that  he  embarked  in  it  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Clapp,  to  whom  indeed  he  never  dared 
to  tell  how  far  he  had  engaged  himsdf  in  it.  And  as  it  was  always 
Mr.  Sedley*s  maxim  not  to  talk  about  money  matters  before  women,  they 
had  no  inkling  of  the  misfortunes  that  were  in  store  for  them  until  the 
unhappy  old  gentleman  was  forced  to  make  gradual  confessions. 

The  bills  of  the  little  household,  which  had  been  settled  weekly,  first  fell 
into  arrear.  The  remittances  had  not  arrived  from  India,  Mr.  Sedley  told- 
his  wife  with  a  disturbed  face.  As  she  had  paid  her  biUs  very  regularly 
hitherto,  one  or  two  of  the  tradesmen  to  whom  the  poor  lady  was  obliged 
to  gb  round  asking  for  time  were  very  angry  at  a  delay,  to  which  ^ey 
were  perfectly  used  from  more  irregular  customers.  Emmy's  eontnbution, 
paid  over  cheerfully  without  any  questions,  kept  the  little  company  in  half 
rations  however.  And  the  first  six  months  passed  away  pretty  easily :  old 
Sedley  still  keeping  up  with  the  notion  that  his  shares  must  rise,  and- 
that  all  would  be  welL 

No  sixty  pounds,  however,  came  to  help  the  household  at  the  end  of 
the  half  year ;  and  it  fell  deeper  and  deeper  into  trouble— Mrs.  Sedley,. 
who  was  growing  infirm  and  was  much  shaken,  remained  silent  or  wept  a 
great  deal  with  Mrs.  Clapp  in  the  kitchen.  The  butcher  was  particularly 
surly :  the  grocer  insolent-— once  or  twice  little  Geoi^  had  grumbled 
about  the  dinners  :  and  Amelia,  who  still  would  have  ht&a  satisfied  with  a 
slice  of  bread  for  her  own  dinner,  could  not  but  perceive  that  her  son  was* 
neglected,  and  purchased  little  things  out  of  her  private  purse  to  keep  the 
boy  in  health. 

At  last  they  told  her,  or  told  her  sudi  a  garbled  stoiy  as  people  in  dilfi* 
culties  tell.  One  day,  her  own  money  having  been  receiv^  and  Amelia 
about  to  pay  it  over :  she  who  had  kept  an  account  of  the  moneys  eiq>ended 
by  her,  proposed  to  keep  a  certain .  portion  back  out  of  her  dividend, 
having  contracted  engagements  for  a  new  suit  for  Georgy. 

Then  it  came  out  that  Jos's  remittances  were  not  paid ;  that  the  houae- 
was  in  difficulties  which  Amelia  ought  to  have  seen  before,  her  mother  said, 
but  she  cared  for  nothing  or  nobody  except  Greorgy.  At  this  she  passed  all 
of  her  money  across  the  table  without  a  word  to  her  mother,  and  returned 
to  her  room  to  ciy  her  eyes  out.  She  had  a  great  access  of  sensibility  too 
that  day,  when  obliged  to  go  and  countermand  the  doUies,  the  darlbig-. 
dothes  on  which  she  had  set  her  heart  for  Chnstmas  day,  and  the  cut  and 
fashion  of  which  she  had  arranged  in  many  oonversationa  with  a  small* 
milliner,  her  friend. 

Hardest  of  all,  she  had  to  break  the  matter  to  Georgy,  who  made  a  loud 
oi^«ry.    £very  body  had  new  clothes  at  Christmas.    The  others  wouUT 
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hngh  at  bim.  He  watdd  have  new  clothes.  She  bad  promised  them  to 
him.  The  poor  widow  had  only  kisses  to  give  him.  She  darned  the  old 
suit  in  tears.  She  cast  about  among  her  little  ornaments  to  see  oonld  she 
sell  any  thing  to  procure  the  desired  novelties  P  There  was  her  India 
shawl  that  Dobbin  had  sent  her.  She  remembered  in  former  days  going 
with  her  mother  to  a  fine  India  shop  on  Ludgate  Hill,  where  the  ladies, 
had  all  sorts  of  dealings  and  bargains  in  these  artides.  Her  cheeks' 
flushed  and  her  eyes  shone  with  pleasure  as  s](e  thought  of  this  resouroe, 
and  she  kissed  away  George  to  school  in  the  morning,  smiling  brightly 
after  him.    The  boy  felt  there  was  good  news  in  her  look. 

Packing  up  her  shawl  in  a  handkerchief,  (another  of  the  gifts  of  the  good 
Major,)  she  hid  them  under  her  doak,  and  walked  flushed  and  eager  all 
the  way  to  Ludgate  Hill,  tripping  along  by  the  Park  wall,  and  running 
over  the  crossings,  so  that  many  a  man  turned  as  she  hurried  by  him,  and 
looked  after  her  rosy  pretty  face.  She  calculated  how  she  should  spend 
the  proceeds  of  .her  shawl :  how,  besides  the  clothes,  she  would  buy  the 
books  that  he  longed  for,  and  pay  his  half-year's  schooling ;  and  how  she 
would  buy  a  doak  for  her  father  instead  of  that  old  great-coat  which  he 
wore.  She  was  not  mistaken  as  to  the  value  of  the  Major's  gift.  It  was 
a  very  fine  and  beautiful  web  :  and  the  merchant  made  a  very  good  bar- 
gain when  he  gave  her  twenty  guineas  for  her  shawl. 

She  ran  on  amazed  and  flurried  with  her  riches  to  Barton's  shop  in  St. 
Paul's  Church  Yard,  and  there  purchased  the  "  Parent's  Assistant,"  and 
the  "  Sandford  and  Merton"  Greorgy  longed  for,  and  got  into  the  coach 
there  with  her  parcel,  and  went  home  exulting.  And  she  pleased  herself 
by  writing  in  the  fly-leaf  in  her  neatest  little  hand,  "  George  Osborne,  A 
Christmas  gift  from  his  affectionate  mother."  The  books  are  extant  to  this 
day,  with  the  fair  delicate  superscription. 

She  was  going  from  her  own  room  with  the  books  in  her  hand  to 
place  them  on  George's  table,  where  he  might  find  them  on  his  return 
from  school ;  when  in  the  passage,  she  and  her  mother  met.  The  gilt 
bindings  of  the  seven  handsome  little  volumes  caught  the  old  lady's  eye. 

"  What  are  those  P"  she  said. 

"  Some  books  for  Georgy,"  Amelia  replied,  blushing—"  I — I  promised 
them  to  him  at  Christmas." 

"  Books  I "  cried  the  elder  lady  indignantly,  "  Books,  when  the  whole 
house  wants  bread  1  Books,  when  to  keep  you  and  your  son  in  luxury, 
and  your  dear  father  out  of  gaol,  I  've  sold  every  trinket  I  had,  the  India 
shawl  from  my  back— even  down  to  the  very  spoons,  that  our  tradesmen 
mightn't  insult  us,  and  that  Mr.  Clapp,  which  indeed  he  is  justly  entitled, 
being  not  a  hard  landlord,  and  a  dvil  man,  and  a  father,  might  have  his 
rent.  0  Amelia !  you  break  my  heart  with  your  books,  and  that  boy  of 
yours,  whom  you  ai*e  ruining,  though  part  with  him  you  will  not.  O 
Amelia,  may  God  send  you  a  more  dutfful  child  than  I  have  had.  There  *s  Jos 
deserts  his  father  in  his  old  age :  and  there 's  George,  who  might  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  who  might  be  rich,  going  to  school  like  a  lord,  with  a  gold 
watch  and  chain  round  his  neck — ^while  my  dear,  dear  old  man  is  without  a 
sb— ,  shilling."     Hysteric  sobs  and  cries  ended  Mrs.  Sedley's  speeeh — 
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it  echoed  throngb  every  room  in  the  small  house,  whereof  the  other  female 
inmates  heard  every  word  of  the  colloquy. 

"  O  mother,  mother !  "  cried  the  poor  Amelia  in  reply.  "  You  told  me 
nothing — ^I — ^I  promised  him  the  books.  I — I  only  sold  my  shawl  this 
morning.  Take  the  money — take  everything  " — and  with  quivering  hands 
she  took  out  her  silver,  and  her  sovereigns — her  precious  golden  sovereigns, 
which  she  thrust  into  the  hands  of  her  mother,  whence  they  overflowed  and 
tumbled,  roUing  down  the  s^s. 

And  then  she  went  into  her  room,  and  sank  down  in  despair  and  utter 
misery.  She  saw  it  all  now.  Her  selfishness  was  sacrificing  the  boy.  But 
for  her  he  might  have  wealth,  station,  education,  and  his  father's  place, 
which  the  elder  George  had  forfeited  for  her  sake.  She  had  but  to 
speak  the  words,  and  her  father  was  restored  to  competency :  and  the  boy 
raised  to  fortune.  O  what  a  conviction  it  was  to  that  tender  and  strickea 
heart ! 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 


GAUNT  HOUSE. 

r*  LL  the  world  knows  that  Lord  Steyne's  town  palace 
stands  in  Gbunt-square,  oat  of  which  Qreat  Gaunt- 
street  leads,  whither  we  first  conducted  Bebecca, 
in  the  time  of  the  departed  Sir  Pitt  Crawley. 
Peering  over  the  railings  and  through  the  black 
trees  into  the  garden  of  the  Square,  yon  see  a  few 
miserable  goremesses  with  wan-faced  pupils  wan- 
dering round  and  round  it,  and  round  the  dreary 
grass-plot  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  the  statue 
of  Lord  Gaunt,  who  fought  at  Minden,  in  a  three- 
tailed  wig,  and  otherwise  habited  like  a  Boman 
Emperor.  Gaunt  House  occupies  nearly  a  side  of 
the  Square.  The  remaining  three  sides  are  com- 
posed of  mansions  that  have  passed  away  into 
Dowagerism; — tall,  dark  houses,  with  window- 
frames  of  stone,  or  picked  out  of  a  lighter  red. 
Little  light  seems  to  be  behind  those  lean,  com- 
fortless casements  now  -.  and  hospitality  to  have 
passed  away  from  those  doors  as  much  as  the 
laced  lacqueys  and  link-boys  of  old  times,  who  used 
to  put  out  their  torches  in  the  blank  iron  extinguishers  that  still  flank  the 
lamps  over  the  steps.  Brass  plates  have  penetrated  mto  the  Square- 
Doctors,  the  Diddlesex  bank  Western  Branch — the  English  and  European 
Beunion,  &c. — ^it  has  a  dreary  look — ^nor  is  my  Lord  Steyne*s  palace  less 
dreaiy.  All  I  have  ever  seen  of  it  is  the  vast  wall  in  front,  with  the  rustic 
columns  at  the  great  gate,  through  which  an  old  porter  peers  sometimes  with 
a  fat  and  gloomy  red  fkce — and  over  the  wall  the  garret  and  bed-room 
windows,  and  the  chimn^s,  out  of  which  there  seldom  comes  any  smoke 
now.  For  the  present  Lord  Steyne  lives  at  Naples,  preferring  the  view  of 
the  Bay  and  Capri  and  Vesuvius,  to  the  dreary  aspect  of  the  wall  in 
Gaunt-square. 

A  few  score  of  yards  down  New  Gaunt-street,  and  leading  into  Gaunt- 
mews  indeed,  is  a  little  modest  back  door,  which  you  would  not  remark 
from  that  of  any  of  the  other  stables.  But  many  a  little  dose  carnage 
has  stopped  at  that  door,  as  my  informant  (little  Tom  Eaves,  who  knows 
everything,  and  who  showed  me  the  place)  told  me.  '*  The  Prince  and 
Perdita  have  been  in  and  out  of  that  door,  Sir,"  he  has  oflen  told  me ; 
"  Marianne  Clarke  has  entered  it  with  the  Duke  of .     It  conducts  to 
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the  famous  petUs  appartemenU  of  Lord  Steyne — one,  Sir,  fitted  up  all  in 
ivory  and  white  satin,  another  in  ebony  and  black  velvet  \  there  is  a  little 
banqueting-room  taken  from  Sallust's  house  at  Pompeii,  and  painted  by 
Cosway — a  little  private  kitchen,  in  which  every  saucepan  was  silver,  and 
all  the  spits  were  gold.  It  was  there  that  Egalit^  Orleans  roasted  par- 
tridges on  the  night  when  he  and  the  Marquis  of  Steyne  won  a  hundred 
thousand  from  a  great  personage  at  Hombre.  Half  of  the  money  went  to 
the  French  Kevolution,  half  to  purchase  Lord  Gaunt's  Marquisate  and  Garter 
— ^and  the  remainder — "  but  it  forms  no  part  of  our  scheme  to  tell  what 
became  of  the  remainder,  for  every  shilling  of  which,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
little  Tom  Eaves,  who  knows  everybody's  affairs,  is  ready  to  account. 

Besides  his  town  palace,  the  Marqms  had  castles  and  palaces  in  various 
quarten  of  the  three  kingdoms,  whereof  the  descriptions  may  be  found  in 
the  Eoad-books — Castle  Strongbow,  with  its  woods,  on  the  Shannon 
shore ;  Gaunt  Castle,  in  Carmarthenshire,  where  Eichard  II.  was  taken 
prisoner — Gauntly  Hall  in  Yorkshire,  where  I  have  been  informed  th^e 
were  two  hundred  silver  teapots  for  the  breakfasts  of  the  guests  of  the 
hoose,  with  everything  to  correspond  in  splendour;  and  Stillbrook  in 
Hampshire,  which  was  my  lord's  farm,  a  humble  place  of  residence,  of 
whidi  we  all  remember  the  wonderful  furniture  which  was  sold  at  my  lord's 
demise  by  a  late  oetebrated  auctioneer. 

The  Marchioness  of  Steyne  was  c^  the  renowned  and  ancient  family 
of  the  Caerlyons,  Marquises  of  Camelot,  who  have  preserved  the  old  faith 
ever  sinoe  the  conversion  of  the  venerable  Druid,  their  iirst  ancestor,  and 
whose  pedigree  goes  far  beyond  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  King  Brute  in 
these  islands.  Pendragon  is  the  title  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  house.  The 
sons  have  been  called  Arthurs,  TJthers,  and  Caradocs,  from  immemorial 
time.  Their  heads  have  Men  in  many  a  loyal  conspiracy.  Elizabeth 
chopped  off  the  head  of  the  Arthur  of  her  day,  who  had  been  Chamberlain 
to  Philip  and  Mary,  and  carried  letters  between  the  Queen  of  Scots  and 
her  undes  the  Guises.  A  cadet  of  the  house  was  an  officer  of  the  great 
Duke,  and  distinguished  in  the  famons  Saint  Bartholomew  conspiracy. 
During  the  whole  of  Mary's  confinement,  the  house  of  Camelot  conspired 
in  her  behalf.  It  was  as  much  injured  by  its  charges  in  fitting  out  an 
aimament  against  the  Spaniards,  during  the  time  of  the  Armada,  as  by  the 
fines  and  confiscations  levied  on  it  by  Elizabeth  for  harbouring  of  priests, 
obstinate  recusancy,  and  Popish  misdoings.  A  recreant  of  James's  titne 
was  momentarily  perverted  from  his  religion  by  the  arguments  of  that 
great  theologian,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  family  somewhat  restored  by  his 
timely  weakness.  But  the  Earl  of  Camelot,  of  the  reign  of  Charles, 
returned  to  the  old  creed  of  his  family,  and  they  continued  to  fight  for  it, 
and  ruin  themselves  for  it,  as  long  as  there  was  a  Stuart  left  to  head  or  to 
instigate  a  rebellion. 

Lady  Mary  Caerlyon  was  brought  up  at  a  Parisian  convent,  the  Dan- 
phiness  Marie  Antoinette  was  her  godmother.  In  the  pride  of  her  beauty 
she  had  been  married— sold,  it  was  said — to  Lord  Gaunt,  then  at  Paris, 
who  won  vast  snms  from  the  lady's  brother  at  some  of  Philip  of  Orleans's 
banquets.     The  Earl  of  Gannt's  famous  duel  with  the  Count  de  la  Marche, 
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of  the  Grrey  Musqueteers,  was  attxibated  by  common  report  to  the  preten- 
sions of  tkat  officer  (who  had  been  a  page,  and  remained  a  favonrite  of 
the  Qneezr)  to  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  Lady  Mary  Caerlyon.  She  was 
married  to  Lord  Gaunt  while  the  Count  lay  ill  of  his  wound,  and  came  to 
dwell  at  Graunt  House,  and  to  figure  for  a  short  time  in  the  splendid  Court 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Fox  had  toasted  her.  Morris  and  Sheridan  had 
Written  songs  about  her.  Malmsbury  had  made  her  his  best  bow ;  Wal- 
pole  had  pronounced  her  charming ;  Deronshire  had  been  almost  jealous 
of  her ;  but  she  was  scared  by  the  wild  pleasures  and  gaieties  of  the  sociehr 
into  which  she  was  l9ung,  and  after  she  had  borne  a  couple  of  sons,  shranK 
away  into  a  life  of  devout  seclusion.  No  wonder  that  my  Lord  Steyne, 
who  liked  pleasure  and  cheerfulness,  was  not  often  seen  after  their  marriage, 
by  th«  side  of  this  trembling,  silent,  superstitious,  unhappy  lady. 

The  hefore-mcntioned  Tom  Eaves,  (who  has  no  part  in  this  history, 
except  that  he  knew  all  the  great  folks  in  London,  and  the  stories  and 
mysteries  of  each  family,)  had  further  information  regarding  my  lady 
Steyne,  which  may  or  may  not  be  true.  "  The  humiliations,"  Tom  used  to 
say,  "which  that  woman  has  been  made  to  undergo,  in  her  own  house, 
hare  been  frightful ;  Lord  Steyne  has  made  her  sit  down  to  table  with 
women  with  whom  I  would  rather  die  than  allow  Mrs.  Eaves  to  associate — 
with  Lady  Crackenbuiy,  with  Mrs.  Chippenham,  with  Madame  de  la 
Cruchecass^,  the  Erench  secretary's  wife,"  (from  every  one  of  which  ladies 
Tom  Eaves — ^who  would  have  sacrificed  his  wife  for  knowing  them — ^was 
too  glad  to  get  a  bow  or  a  dinner),  "with  the  reigning  favourite  y  in  a  word. 
And  do  you  suppose  that  that  woman,  of  that  family,  who  are  as  proud  as 
the  Bourbons,  and  to  whom  the  Steynes  are  but  lackeys,  mushrooms  of 
yesterday  (for  after  all,  they  are  not  of  the  old  Gaunts,  but  of  a  minor  and 
doubtful  branch  of  the  house);  do  you  suppose,  I  say,"  (the  reader  must  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  always  Tom  Eaves  who  speaks),  "that  the  Marchioness  of 
Steyne,  the  haughtiest  woman  in  England,  would  bend  down  to  her  husband 
so  submissively,  if  there  were  not  some  cause  ?  Pooh !  I  teB  you  there  are 
m^et  reasons,  I  tell  you,  that  in  the  emigration,  the  Abbd  de  la  Marche 
who  was  here  and  was  employed  in  the  Quiberoon  business  with  Puisaye 
and  Tinteniac,  was  the  same  Colonel  of  Mousquetaires  Gris  with  whom 
Steyne  fought  in  the  year  *86 — that  he  and  the  Marchioness  met  again : 
that  it  was  after  the  Beverend  Colonel  was  shot  in  Brittany,  that  Lady 
Steyne  took  to  those  extreme  practices  of  devotion  which  she  carries  on 
now :  for  she  is  closeted  with  her  director  every  day — she  is  at  service  at 
Spanish-place,  every  morning,  I*ve  watched  her  there — that  is,  I've 
happened  to  be  passing  there — and  depend  on  it  there's  a  mystery  in  her 
case.  People  are  not  so  unhappy  unless  they  have  something  to  repent 
of,"  added  Tom  Eaves  with  a  knowing  wag  of  his  head ;  "  and  depend 
on  it,  that  woman  would  not  be  so  submissive  as  she  is,  if  the  Marquis 
had  not  some  sword  to  hold  over  her." 

So,  if  Mr.  Eaves's  information  be  correct,  it  is  very  likely,  that  this  lady 
in  her  high  station,  had  to  submit  to  many  a  private  indignity,  ^and  to  hide 
many  secret  griefs  under  a  calm  face.  And  let  us,  my  brethren,  who  have 
not  our  names  in  the  Bed  Book,  console  ourselves  by  thinking  comfortably 
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how  miserable  our  betters  may  be,  and  that  Damodes,  who  sits  on  satin 
cushions,  and  is  served  on  gold  plate,  has  an  awful  sword  hanging  o?er  his 
head  in  the  shape  of  a  bailiff,  or  an  hereditary  disease,  or  a  family  secret, 
which  peeps  out  every  now  and  then  from  the  embroidered  arras  in  a 
ghastly  manner,  and  will  be  sure  to  drop  one  day  or  the  other  in  the 
right  place. 

In  comparing,  too,  the  poor  man's  situation  with  that  of  the  great,  there 
is  (always  according  to  lAi.  Eaves)  another  great  source  of  comfort  for 
the  former.  You  who  have  little  or  no  patrimony  to  bequeath  or  to 
inherit,  may  be  on  good  terms  with  your  father  or  your  son,  whereas  the 
heir  of  a  great  prince,  such  as  my  Lord  Steyne,  must  naturally  be  angry 
at  being  kept  out  of  his  kingdom,  and  eye  the  occupant  of  it  with  no  very 
agreeable  glances.  "  Take  it  as  a  rule,"  this  sardonic  old  Eaves  would 
say,  "  the  fathers  and  elder  sons  of  all  great  families  hate  each  other.  The 
Crown  Prince  is  always  in  opposition  to  the  crown  or  hankering  after  it. 
Shakspeare  knew  the  world,  my  good  Sir,  and  when  he  describes  Prince 
Hal  (from  whose  family  the  Gaunts  pretend  to  be  descended,  though  they 
are  no  more  related  to  John  of  Gaunt  than  you  are,)  trying  on  his  father's 
coronet,  he  gives  you  a  natural  description  of  all  heirs-apparent.  If  you 
were  heir  to  a  didcedom  and  a  thousand  pounds  a  day,  do  you  mean  to 
say  you  would  not  wish  for  possession  P  Pooh  1  And  it  stands  to  reason 
that  every  great  man,  having  experienced  this  feeling  towards  his  father, 
must  be  aware  that  his  son  entertains  it  towards  himself;  and  so  they 
can't  but  be  suspicious  and  hostile. 

"  Then  again,  as  to  the  feeling  of  elder  towards  younger  sons.  My 
dear  Sir,  you  ought  to  know  that  every  elder  brother  looks  upon  the  cadets 
of  the  house  as  his  natural  enemies  who  deprive  him  of  so  much  ready 
money  which  ought  to  be  his  by  right.  I  have  often  heard  George 
Mac  Turk,  Lord  Bajazet's  eldest  son,  say  that  if  he  had  his  will,  when  he 
came  to  the  title,  he  would  do  what  the  sultans  do,  and  clear  the  estate 
by  chopping  off  all  his  younger  brothers'  heads  at  once ;  and  so  the  case 
is,  more  or  less,  with  them  all.  I  tell  you  they  are  all  Turks  in  their 
hearts.  Pooh!  Sir,  they  know  the  world."  And  here,  haply,  a  great 
man  coming  up,  Tom  Eaves's  hat  would  drop  off  his  head,  and  he  would 
rush  forward  with  a  bow  and  a  grin,  which  showed  that  he  knew  the 
world  too — in  the  Tomeavesian  way,  that  is.  And  having  laid  out  every 
shilling  of  his  fortune  on  an  annuity,  Tom  could  afford  to  bear  no  malice 
to  his  nephews  and  nieces,  and  to  have  no  other  fecUng  with  regard  to  his 
betters,  but  a  constant  and  generous  desire  to  dine  with  them. 

Between  the  Marchioness  and  the  natural  and  tender  regard  of  mother 
for  children,  there  was  that  cruel  barrier  placed  of  difference  of  faith.  The 
very  love  which  she  might  feel  for  her  sons,  only  served  to  render  the 
timid  and  pious  lady  more  fearful  and  unhappy.  The  gulph  which  sepa- 
rated them  was  fatal  and  impassable.  She  could  not  stretch  her  weak 
arms  across  it,  or  draw  her  children  over  to  that  side  away  from  which 
her  belief  told  her  there  was  no  safety.  During  the  youth  of  his  sons. 
Lord  Steyne,  who  was  a  good  scholar  and  amateur  casuist,  had  no  better 
sport  in  the  evening  after  dinner  in  the  country  than  in  setting  the  boys' 
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tutor,  the  Iteverend  Mr.  Trai],  (now  ray  Lord  Bishop  of  Ealing,)  on  her 
ladyfjiip'a  director,  Father  Mole,  over  their  wine,  and  in  putting  Oxfotd 


against  St.  Acheol.  He  cried  "Bravo,  Latimer  1  Well  said,  Loyola!" 
alternately ;  he  proroised  Mole  a  bishopric  if  he  would  come  over ;  and 
vowed  he  would  use  all  his  Influence  to  get  Trail  a  cardinal's  hat  if  he 
would  secede.  Neither  divine  allowed  himself  to  be  conquered ;  and 
though  the  fond  mother  hoped  that  her  youngest  and  favourite  son  would 
be  reconciled  to  her  church — his  mother  church~>a  sad  and  awful  disap- 
pointment awaited  the  devout  lady — a  disappointment  which  seemed  to 
be  a  judgment  upon  her  for  the  sin  of  her  marriage. 

My  Lord  Gaunt  married,  as  every  person  who  frequents  the  Peerage 
knows,  the  Lady  Blanche  Thistlewood,  a  daughter  of  the  noble  house  of 
Bareacres,  before  mentioned  in  this  veracious  history.  A  wing  of  Oaunt 
House  was  assigned  to  this  couple ;  for  the  bead  of  the  family  chose 
to  govern  it,  and  while  he  reigned  to  reign  supreme  ;  his  son  and  heir, 
however,  living  little  at  home,  disagreeing  with  his  wife,  borrowing  upon 
post-obits  such  monies  as  he  required  beyond  the  very  moderate  sums 
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which  his  father  was  diBposed  to  allow  him.  The  marquis  knew  evcay 
ehUling  of  his  son's  debts.  At  his  lamented  demise,  he  was  found  himsetf 
to  be  possessor  of  many  of  his  heir's  bonds,  purchased  for  their  benefit, 
and  devised  by  his  Ix)rdship  to  the  children  of  his  younger  son. 

As,  to  my  Lord  Gaunt's  dismay,  and  the  chuckling  deUght  of  his  natural 
enemy  and  father,  the  Lady  Gaunt  had  no  children — the  Lord  George 
Gaunt  was  desired  to  return  from  Vienna,  where  he  was  engaged  in  waltzing 
and  diplomacy,  and  to  contract  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  Honourable 
Joan,  only  daughter  of  John  Johnes,  First  Baron  Helvellyn,  and  head  of 
the  firm  of  Jones,  Brown,  and  Bobinson,  of  Threadneedle  Street,  Bankers ; 
from  which  \mion  spraug  several  sons  and  daughters,  whose  doings  do 
not  appertain  to  this  story. 

The  marriage  at  first  was  a  happy  and  prosperous  one.  My  Lord  George 
Gaunt  could' not  only  read,  but  wnte  peetfy  correctly.  He  spoke  French 
with  considerable  flueacy ;  and  was  one  of  the  finest  waltzers  in  Europe. 
With  these  taknts,  and  his  intcantat  home^there  was  little  doubt  that  his 
lordship  would  rise  to  the  higlMit  digaiti«  in  his  pnifession.  The  lady, 
his  wife.  Mi  that  courts  werefaer  sphere ;  -and  iMT'wealth  enaftfed  her  to 
receive  splendidly  in  those  continental  towns  wUAer  her  huriMnd's  diplo- 
matic duties  led  him.  There  was  talk  of  ^ypoiKting  him  minister,  and  bets 
were  laid  at  the  Travellers'  that  he  wcHdd  be  ambassador  ere  long,  when 
of  a  sudden,  rumours  arrived  of  the  seeretory's  extraordinary  behaviour. 
At  a  grand  diplomatic  dinner  given  by  his  ehief,  he  had  started  up,  and 
declared  that  B^pdte  defoie  gras  was  poisoned.  He  w«nt  to  a  ball  at  the 
hotel  of  the  Bavarian  envoy,  the  Count  de  Springbock-Hohenlaufen,  with 
his  head  shaved,  and  dressed  as  a  Capuchin  friar.  It  was  not  a  masked 
ball,  as  some  folks  wanted  to  persuade  you.  It  was  something  queer, 
people  whispered.     His  grandfather  was  so.  .It  was  in  the  family. 

His  wife  and  family  returned  to  this  country,  and  took  up  their  abode 
at  Gaunt  House.  Lord  George  gave  up  his  post  on  the  European  con- 
tinent, and  was  gazetted  to  Brazil.  But  people  knew  better ;  he  never 
returned  from  that  Brazil  expedition — ^never  died  there — never  lived  there 
— never  was  there  at  all.  He  was  nowhere :  he  was  gone  out  altogether. 
"  Brazil,"  said  one  gossip  to  another,  with  a  grin — "  Brazil  is  St.  John's 
Wood.  Bio  Janeiro  is  a  oottage  surrounded  by  four  walls ;  and  George 
Gaunt  is  accredited  to  a  keeper,  who  has  invested  him  with  the  order  of 
the  Straight  Waistcoat."  These  are  the  kinds  of  epitaphs  whidi  men 
pass  over  one  another  in  Vanity  Fair. 

Twice  or  thrioe  in  a  week,  in  the  earliest  morning,  the  poor  mother  went 
for  her  sins  and  saw  the  poor  invalid.  Sometimes  he  laughed  at  her,  (and  his 
laughter  was  more  pitifrd  than  to  hear  him  cry) ;  sometimes  she  found  the 
brilliant  dandy  diplomatist  of  the  Congress  of  Yi^ina  dragging  about  a 
child's  toy,  or  nursing  the  keeper's  baby's  doll.  Sometimes  he  knew  her 
and  Father  Mole,  her  director  and  companion :  oftener  he  forgot  her,  as 
he  had  done  wife,  children,  love,  ambition,  vanity.  But  he  remembered 
his  dinner-hour,  and  used  to  cry  if  his  wine-and-water  was  not  strong 
enough. 

It  was  the  mysterious  taint  of  the  blood :  the  poor  mother  had  brought 
it  from  her  own  aneioit  race.    The  evil  had  broken  out  once  or  twice  in 
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the  father's  family,  long  before  Lady  Steyne's  lini  had  begun,  or  her  futa 
and  teirs  and  penances  had  been  offerd  in  their  expiidon.  The  pride 
of  the  race  was  stmck  down  as  the  firstborn  of  Pharaoh.  The  dark  mark 
of  fate  and  doom  was  on  the  threshold, — the  tall  old  threshokl  sumtouiUed 
fay  coronets  and  carved  heraldry. 

The  absent  lord's  childrea;  meanwhile  prattled  and  grew  on  quite 
unconscious  that  the  doom  was  over  them  too.     First  tbey  talked  of  their 


father,  and  devised  plans  against  his  return.  Then  the  name  of  the 
living  dead  man  was  less  frequently  in  their  mouths — then  not  mentioned 
at  all.  But  the  stricken  old  grandmother  trembled  to  think  that  these 
too  were  the  inheritors  of  their  father's  shame  as  well  as  of  his  honours : 
and  watched  sickening  for  the  day  when  the  awful  ancestral  curse  should 
come  down  on  them. 

This  dark  presentiment  also  haunted  Lord  Steyne.    He  tried  to  lay  the 
horrid  bed-side  ghost  in  Red  Seas  of  wine  and  jollity,  and  lost  sight  of  it 
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sometimes  in  the  crowd  and  rout  of  his  pleasures.  But  it  always  came 
back  to  him  when  alone,  and  seemed  to  grow  more  threatening  with  years, 
"  I  have  taken  your  son,"  it  said,  "  why  not  youP  I  may  shut  you  up  in 
a  prison  some  day  like  your  son  George.  I  may  tap  you  on  the  head  to* 
morrow,  and  away  go  pleasure  and  honours,  feasts  and  beauty,  friends^ 
flatterers,  French  cooks,  fine  horses  and  houses — ^in  exchange  for  a  prison, 
a  keeper,  and  a  straw  mattrass  like  George  Graunt's."  And  then  my  lord 
would  defy  the  ghost  which  threatened  lum :  for  he  knew  of  a  remedy  by 
which  he  could  baulk  his  eneyiy. 

So  there  was  splendour  and  wealth,  but  no  great  happiness  perchance 
behind  the  tall  carved  portals  of  Gaunt  House  with  its  smoky  coronets 
and  ciphers.  The  feasts  there  were  of  the  grandest  in  London,  but  there 
was  not  over-much  content  therewith,  except  among  the  guests  who  sate 
at  my  lord's  table.  Had  he  not  been  so  great  a  Prince  very  few  possibly 
would  have  visited  him :  but  in  Vanity  Fair  the  sins  of  very  great 
personages  are  looked  at  indulgently.  *' Notts  r^gardoiMa  deuxfou  '*  (as  the 
French  lady  said)  before  we  condemn  a  person  of  my  lord's  undoubted 
quality.  Some  notorious  carpers  and  squeamish  moralists  might  be  sulky 
with  Lord  Steyne,  but  they  were  glad  enough  to  come  when  he  asked 
them. 

'*  Lord  Steyne  is  really  too  bad,'*  Lady  Slingstone  said,  "  but  everybody 
goes,  and  of  course  I  shall  see  that  my  girls  come  to  no  harm."  "  His 
lordship  is  a  man  to  whom  I  owe  much,  everything  in  life,"  said  the 
Right  Eeverend  Doctor  Trail,  thinking  that  the  Archbishop  was  rather 
shaky ;  and  Mrs.  Trail  and  the  young  ladies  would  as  soon  have  missed 
going  to  church  as  to  one  of  his  lordship's  parties.  "  His  morals  are 
bad,"  said  little  Lord  Southdown  to  his  sister,  who  meekly  expostulated^ 
having  heard  terrific  legends  from  her  mamma  with  respect  to  the  doings 
at  Gaunt  House ;  "  but  hang  it,  he 's  got  the  best  dry  Sillery  in  Europe ! " 
And  as  for  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  Bart. — Sir  Pitt  that  pattern  of  decorum.  Sir 
Pitt  who  had  led  off  at  missionary  meetings, — ^he  never  for  one  moment 
thought  of  not  going  too.  "  Where  you  see  such  persons  as  the  Bishop  of 
Ealing  and  the  Countess  of  Slingstone,  you  may  be  pretty  sure,  Jane,'* 
the  Baronet  would  sliy,  "  that  we  cannot  be  wrong.  The  great  rank  and 
station  of  Lord  Steyne  put  him  in  a  position  to  command  people  in  our 
station  in  life.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  a  County,  my  dear,  is  a  respectable 
man.  Besides  George  Gaunt  and  I  were  intimate  in  early  life :  he  was 
my  junior  when  we  were  attach^  at  Pumpernickel  together." 

In  a  word  everybody  went  to  wait  upon  this  great  man — everybody 
who  was  asked :  ns  you  the  reader  (do  not  say  nay)  or  I  the  writer  hereof 
would  go  if  we  had  an  invitation. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

IK  WUICH  Tn£  SEjU)ER  19  INTKODCCED  TO  THE  VERY  BEST  OF  COMPANT. 

T  last  Becky's  Icindnesa  aod  atkntiou  to 
tlie  cMef  of  her  hnaband's  fwnily,  were 
destiaed  to  meet  with  an  exceeding 
great  reward ;  a  reward  which,  though 
certainly  tomewhat  uneubstantial,  the 
little  woman  coveted  with  greater 
engeraess  than  more  positive  benefits. 
If  she  did  not  wish  to  lead  a  virtuous 
life,  at  least  she  desired  to  enjoy  a 
character  for  virtue,  and  we  know 
that  no  lady  in  the  genteel  world 
can  possess  this  desideratum,  untilshe 
has  put  on  a  train  and  feathers,  and 
has  been  presented  to  her  Sovereign 
at  Court.  From  that  august  inter- 
view they  come  out  stamped  as  honest 
women.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  gives 
them  a  certificate  of  virtue.  And  as 
dubious  goods  or  letters  are  passed 
through  an  oven  at  quarantine,  sprin- 
kled with  aromatic  vinegar,  and  then 
pronounced  clean — many  a  lady 
whose  reputation  would  be  doubtfiu 
otherwise  end  liable  to  give  infection, 
passes  through  the  wholesome  ordeal 
of  the  Boyal  presence,  and  issues  from  it  free  from  all  tunt. 

It  might  he  very  well  for  my  Lady  Bareacres,  my  Lady  Tufto,  Mrs.  Bute 
Crawley  in  the  country,  and  other  ladies  who  had  come  into  contact  with 
Mrs.  Bawdon  Crawley,  to  cry  fie  at  the  idea  of  the  odions  little  adventuress 
making  her  curtsey  before  the  Sovereign,  and  to  declare,  that  if  dear  good 
Queen  Chsriotte  had  been  alive,  the  never  would  have  admitted  such  an 
extremely  ill-regulated  personage  into  Her  chaste  drawing-room.  But 
when  we  consider,  that  it  was  the  First  Gentleman  in  Europe  in  whose  high 

Presence  Mrs.  Bawdon  passed  her  examination,  and  as  it  were,  took  her 
egree  in  reputation,  it  surely  must  be  flat  disloyalty  to  doubt  any  more 
about  her  virtue.  I,  for  my  part,  look  back  with  love  and  awe  to  that 
Great  Character  in  history.  Ah,  what  a  high  and  noble  appreciation  of 
Oentlemanhood  there  must  have  been  in  Vanity  Fair,  when  that  revered 
and  august  being  was  invested,  by  the  universal  acclaim  of  the  refined  and 
educated  portion  of  this  empire,  with  the  title  of  Premier  Gentilhomme  of 
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his  Kingdom.     Do  you  remember,  dear  M ,  oh  friend  of  my  youth, 

how  one  blissful  night  five-and-twenty  years  since,  the  Hypocrite  being 
acted,  Elliston  being  manager,  Dowton  and  Liston  performers,  two  boys 
had  leave  from  their  loyal  masters  to  go  out  from  Slaughter  House  School 
where  they  were  educated,  and  to  appear  on  Dniry  Lane  stage,  amongst  a 
crowd  wluch  assembled  there  to  greet  the  king.  THE  KING  ?  There  he 
was.  Beef-eaters  were  before  the  august  box :  the  Marquis  of  Steyne 
(Lord  of  the  Powder  Closet,)  and  other  great  officers  of  state  were  behind 
the  chair  on  which  he  sate,  He  sate — florid  of  face,  portly  of  person, 
covered  with  orders,  and  in  a  rich  curling  head  of  hair — How  we  sang 
God  save  him !  How  the  house  rocked  and  shouted  with  that  magniflcent 
music.  How  they  cheered,  and  cried,  and  waved  huidkerchiefs.  Ladi^ 
wept :  mothers  clasped  their  children :  some  fainted  with  emotion.  People 
were  suffocated  in  the  pit,  shrieks  and  groans  rising  up  amidst  the  writhmg 
asd  shouting  mass  there  of  his  people  who  were,  and  indeed  showed  them- 
selves almost  to  be,  ready  to  die  for  him.  Yes,  we  saw  him.  Pate  cannot 
depnve  us  of  that.  Others  have  seen  Napoleon.  Some  few  still  exist  who 
have  beheld  Prederick  the  Great,  Doctor  Johnson,  Marie  Antoinette,  &c. 
— ^be  it  our  reasonable  boast  to  our  children,  that  we  saw  George  the  Good, 
the  Magni£cent,  the  Great. 

Well,  there  came  a  happy  day  in  Mrs.  Eawdon  Crawley's  existence  when, 
this  angel  was  admitted  into  the  paradise  of  a  Court  which  she  coveted  i 
her  sister-in-law  acting  as  her  god-mother.  On  the  appointed  day,  Sir  Pitt 
and  his  lady  in  their  great  family  carriage  (just  newly  built,  and  ready  for 
the  baronet's  assumption  of  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  his  county)  drove 
up  to  the  htUe  house  in  Curzon  Street,  to  the  edification  of  Baggies  who 
was  watching  from  his  green-grocer's  shop,  and  saw  fine  plumes  within,  and 
enormous  bunches  of  flowers  in  the  breasts  of  the  new  Hvery-ooats  of  the 
footmen. 

Sir  Pitt,  in  a  glittering  uniform,  descended  and  went  into  Curzon  Street, 
his  sword  between  his  legs.  Little  Eawdon  stood  with  his  face  agauBt 
the  parlour  window  panes,  smiling  and  nodding  with  all  his  might  to  Ms 
aunt  in  the  carriage  within ;  and  presently  Sir  Pitt  issued  forth  from  the 
house  again,  leading  forth  a  lady  with  grand  feathers,  covered  in  a  white 
shawl,  and  holding  up  daintily  a  train  of  magnificent  brocade.  She  stq^pe^ 
into  the  vehicle  as  if  she  were  a  princess  and  accustomed  all  her  life  to  go 
to  Court,  smiling  graciously  on  the  footman  at  the  door,  and  on  Sir  Pitt» 
who  followed  her  into  the  carriage. 

Then  Eawdon  followed  in  his  old  Guards'  uniform,  which  had  grown 
wofuUy  shabby,  and  was  much  too  tight.  He  was  to  have  folk>wed  the 
procession,  and  waited  upon  his  sovereign  in  a  cab ;  but  that  his  good- 
natured  sister-in-law  insisted  that  they  should  be  a  family  party.  The 
coach  was  large,  the  ladies  not  very  big,  they  would  hold  Uieir  trains  in 
their  laps — finally,  the  four  went  fraternally  together ;  and  their  carriage 
presently  joined  the  Une  of  loyal  equipages  which  was  making  its  way 
down  Pic^uliily  and  St.  James's  Street,  towieurds  the  old  brick  palaoe,  where 
the  Star  of  Brmiswick  was  in  waiting  to  receive  his  nobles  and  gentld^olks. 

Becky  ielt  as  if  she  could  bless  the  people  out  of  the  carriage  windows, 
BO  ekted  was  she  in  spirit,  and  so  strong  a  sense  had  she  of  the  dignified 
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position  wliieh  she  kad  at  last  attaiaed  in.  life.  Even  our  Beeky  liad  kcr 
weaknesaeSy  and  as  one  often  sees  kow  men  pride  tkemselTes  npoa  ezoel- 
kncies  which  others  are  alow  to  pereeive :  how,  for  instance.  Comas  firmly 
believes  that  he  is  the  greatest  tragic  actor  in  England ;  how  Brown,  the 
famous  novelist,  longs  to  be  considered,  not  a  man  of  genius,  bat  a  man 
of  fashion ;  while  Bobinson,  the  great  lawyer,  does  not  in  ike  least  caxe 
about  his  reputation  in  Westminster  Hall,  but  believes  himself  incom- 
parable across  country,  and  at  a  five-barred  gate — so,  to  be,  and  to  be 
thought,  a  respectable  woman  was  Becky's  aim  in  lile,  and  she  got  up  the 
genteel  with  amazing  assiduity,  readiness,  and  success.  We  have  said, 
tinere  were  times  when  she  believed  herself  to  be  a  fine  lady,  and  forgot 
that  there  was  no  money  in  the  chest  at  home— ^uns  round  the  gate, 
tradesmen  to  coax  and  wheedle — ^no  ground  to  walk  upon,  in  a  word. 
And  as  ^e  went  to  court  in  the  carriage,  the  family  carriage,  she  adopted 
a  demeanour  so  grand,  self-satisfied,  deliberate,  and  imposing,  that  it  made 
even  Lady  Jane  ku^.  She  walked  into  the  royal  apartments  with  a  toss 
of  the  head  which  would  have  befitted  an  empress,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
had  she  been  one,  she  would  have  become  the  charac^r  perfectly. 

We  are  authorised  to  state  that  Mrs.  Bawdon  Crawley's  costume  de  cow 
<m  the  occasion  of  her  presentation  to  the  Soverdgn  was  of  the  moat 
elegant  and  brilliant  description.  Some  ladies  we  may  have  seen,  we, 
who  wear  stars  and  cordons,  and  attend  the  St.  James's  assemblies,  or  we, 
who,  in  muddy  boots,  dawdle  up  and  down  Fall  Mall,  and  peep  into  the 
coaches  as  they  drive  up  with  the  great  folks  in  their  feathers — some 
ladies  of  fashion,  I  say,  we  may  have  seen,  about  two  o'clock  of  the  fore- 
noon of  a  levee  day,  as  the  laced-jacketed  band  of  the  Life  Guards  are 
blowing  triumphal  marches  seated  on  those  prancing  music-stools,  their 
cream-coloured  chargers — ^who  are  by  no  means  lovely  and  enticing  objects 
at  that  early  period  of  noon.  A  stout  countess  of  sixty,  decolleUe,  painted, 
wrinkled,  with  rouge  up  to  her  drooping  eyelids,  and  diamonds  twinkling 
in  her  wig,  is  a  wholesome  and  edifying,  but  not  a  pleasant  sight.  She 
has  the  faded  look  of  a  St.  James's  Street  illumination,  as  it  may  be  seen 
of  an  early  morning,  when  half  the  lamps  are  out,  and  the  others  ace 
blinking  wanly,  as  if  they  were  about  to  vanish  like  ghosts  before  the 
dawn.  Such  charms,  as  those  of  which  we  catch  glimpses  while  her 
ladyship's  carriage  passes,  should  appear  abroad  at  night  idone.  If  even 
Cynthia  looks  haggard  of  an  afternoon  as  we  may  see  her  sometimes  in  the 
present  winter  season,  with  Phoebus  staring  her  out  of  countenance  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  heavens,  how  much  more  can  old  Lady  Castle- 
mouldy  keep  her  head  up  when  the  sun  is  shining  full  upon  it  through  the 
chariot  windows,  and  ahowing  all  the  chinks  and  crannies  with  which 
time  has  marked  her  face?  No.  DrAwing-rooms  should  be  announced 
for  November,  or  the  first  foggy  day:  or  the  elderly  sultanas  of  our 
Yanity  Fair  should  drive  up  in  cbsed  Utters,  descend  in  a  coveied  way, 
4Uid  make  their  curtsy  to  the  Sovereign  under  the  protection  of  lampligU;. 

C^ir  beloved  Bebecca  had  no  need,  however,  of  any  such  a  frienu% 
halo  to  set  off  her  beauty.  Her  complexion  could  bear  aay  sunshine  as 
yet ;  and  her  dress,  though  if  you  were  to  see  it  now,  any  present  lady  of 
Yanity  Pair  would  pronounce  it  to  be  the  most  foolish  and  preposterous 
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attire  ever  worn,  was  as  handsome  in  her  eyes  and  those  of  the  public^ 
some  five-and-twenty  years  since,  as  the  most  brilliant  oostnme  of  the  most 
famous  beauty  of  the  present  season.  A  score  of  years  hence  that,  too, 
that  milliner's  wonder,  will  have  passed  into  the  domain  of  the  absurd, 
along  with  all  previous  vanities.  But  we  are  wandering  too  much.  Mrs. 
Bawdon's  dress  was  pronounced  to  be  charmante  on  the  eventful  day  of  her 
presentation.  Even  good  little  Lady  Jane  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
this  effect,  as  she  looked  at  her  kinswoman ;  and  owned  sorrowfully  to 
herself  that  she  was  quite  inferior  in  taste  to  Mrs.  Becky. 

She  did  not  know  how  much  care,  thought,  and  genius  Mrs.  Bawdon 
bad  bestowed  upon  that  garment.  Bebecca  had  as  good  taste  as  any 
milliner  in  Europe,  and  such  a  clever  way  of  doing  things  as  Lady  Jane 
little  understood.  The  latter  quickly  spied  out  the  magnificence  of  the 
brocade  of  Becky's  train,  and  the  splendour  of  the  lace  on  her  dress. 

The  brocade  was  an  old  remnant,  Becky  said ;  and  as  for  the  lace,  it 
was  a  great  bargain.     She  had  had  it  these  hundred  years. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Crawley,  it  must  have  cost  a  little  fortune,"  Lady  Jane 
said,  looking  down  at  her  own  lace,  which  was  not  nearly  so  good ;  and 
then  examining  the  quality  of  the  ancient  brocade,  which  formed  the 
material  of  Mrs.  Bawdon's  court  dress,  she  felt  inclined  to  say  that  she 
could  not  afford  such  fine  clothing,  but  checked  that  speech,  with  an  effort, 
as  one  uncharitable  to  her  kinswoman. 

And  yet  if  Lady  Jane  had  known  all,  I  think  even  her  kindly  temper 
would  have  failed  her.  The  fact  is,  when  she  was  putting  Sir  Pitt's  house 
in  order,  Mrs.  Bawdon  had  found  the  lace  and  the  brocade  in  old  ward- 
robes, the  property  of  the  former  ladies  of  the  house,  and  had  quietly 
carried  the  goods  home,  and  had  suited  them  to  her  own  little  person. 
Briggs  saw  her  take  them,  asked  no  questions,  told  no  stories ;  but  I 
believe  quite  sympathised  with  her  on  this  matter,  and  so  would  many 
another  honest  woman. 

And  the  diamonds — 'VWhere  the  doose  did  you  get  the  diamonds, 
Becky?"  said  her  husband,  admiring  some  jewels  which  he  had  never  seen 
before,  and  which  sparkled  in  her  ears  and  on  her  neck  with  brillianoe 
and  profusion. 

Becky  blushed  a  little,  and  looked  at  him  hard  for  a  moment.  Pitt 
Crawley  blushed  a  little  too,  and  looked  out  of  window.  The  fact  is,  he 
had  given  her  a  very  small  portion  of  the  brilliants ;  a  pretty  diamond 
dasp,  which  confined  a  pearl  necklace  which  she  wore ;  and  the  Baronet 
had  omitted  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  his  lady. 

Becky  looked  at  her  husband,  and  then  at  Sir  Pitt,  with  an  air  of  sauqr 
triumph — as  much  as  to  say,  "  Shall  I  betray  you?" 

"Guess!"  she  said  to  her  husband.  "Why,  you  silly  man,"  she 
continued,  "  where  do  you  suppose  I  got  them — all  except  the  little  clasp, 
which  a  dear  friend  of  mine  gave  me  long  ago.  I  hired  them,  to  be  sure. 
I  hired  them  at  Mr.  Polonius's,  in  Coventry-street.  You  don't  suppose 
that  all  the  diamonds  which  go  to  court  belong  to  the  owners ;  like  those 
beautiful  stones  which  Lady  Jane  has,  and  which  are  much  handsomer 
than  any  which  I  have,  I  am  certain." 

"  They  are  family  jewels,"  said  Sir  Pitt,  again  looking  uneasy.    And 
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in  this  family  conyersation  the  carriage  roUed  down  the  street,  until  its 
cargo  was  finally  discharged  at  the  gates  of  the  palace  where  the  SoTereign 
was  sitting  in  state. 

The  diamonds,  which  had  created  Sawdon's  admiration,  never  went  back 
to  Mr.  Polonins,  of  Coventry-street,  and  that  gentleman  never  applied  for 
their  restoration ;  but  they  retired  into  a  little  private  repository,  in  an 
old  desk,  which  Amelia  Sedley  had  given  her  years  and  years  ago,  and  in 
which  Becky  kept  a  number  of  useful  and,  perhaps,  valuable  things,  about 
which  her  husband  knew  nothing.  To  know  nothing,  or  little,  is  in  the 
nature  of  some  huabands.  To  hide,  in  the  nature  of  how  many  women? 
O  ladies !  how  many  of  you  have  surreptitious  milliners'  bills  ?  How 
many  of  you  have  gowns  and  bracelets,  which  you  daren't  show,  or  which 
you  wear  trembling  ? — ^trembling,  and  coaxing  with  smiles  the  husband  by 
your  side,  who  does  not  know  the  new  velvet  gown  from  the  old  one,  or 
the  new  bracelet  from  last  year's,  or  has  any  notion  that  the  ragged- 
looking  yellow  lace  scarf  cost  forty  guineas,  and  that  Madame  Bobinot  is 
writing  dunning  letters  every  week  for  the  money  I 

Thus  Bawdon  knew  nothing  about  the  brilliant  diamond  ear-rings,  or  the 
superb  brilliant  ornament  which  decorated  the  fair  bosom  of  his  lady ; 
but  Lord  Steyne,  who  was  in  his  place  at  court,  as  Lord  uf  the  Powder 
Closet,  and  one  of  the  great  dignitaries  and  illustrious  defences  of  the 
throne  of  England,  and  came  up  with  all  his  stars,  garters,  collars,  and 
cordons,  and  paid  particular  attention  to  the  little  woman,  knew  whence  the 
jewels  came,  and  who  paid  for  them. 

As  he  bowed  over  her  he  smiled,  and  gaoted  the  hackneyed  and  beautiful 
lines,  from  the  Bape  of  the  Lock,  about  Belinda's  diamonds,  ''which  Jews 
might  kiss  and  infidels  adore." 

"  But  I  hope  your  lordship  is  orthodox,"  said  the  little  lady,  with  a 
toss  of  her  head.  And  many  ladies  round  about  whispered  and  talked, 
and  many  gentlemen  nodded  and  whispered,  as  they  saw  what  marked 
attention  the  great  nobleman  was  paying  to  the  little  adventuress. 

What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  interview  between  Eebecca  Crawley, 
n6e  Sharp,  and  her  Imperial  Master,  it  does  not  become  such  a  feeble  and 
inexperienced  pen  as  mine  to  attempt  to  relate.  The  dazzled  eyes  dose 
before  that  Magnificent  Idea.  Loyal  respect  and  decency  tell  even  the 
imagination  not  to  look  too  keenly  and  audaciously  about  the  sacred 
audience-chamber,  but  to  back  away  rapidly,  silently,  and  respectfully, 
making  profound  bows  out  of  the  August  Presence. 

This  may  be  said,  that  in  all  London  there  was  no  more  loyal  heart  than 
Becky's  after  this  interview.  The  name  of  her  king  was  always  on  her 
lips,  and  he  was  proclaimed  by  her  to  be  the  most  charming  of  men.  She 
went  to  Colnaghi  s  and  ordered  the  finest  portrait  of  him  that  art  had 
produced,  and  credit  would  supply.  She  chose  that  famous  one  in  which 
the  best  of  monarchs  is  represented  in  a  frock-coat  with  a  fur  collar,  and 
breeches  and  silk  stockings,  simpering  on  a  sofa  from  under  his  curly 
brown  wig.  She  had  him  painted  in  a  brooch  and  wore  it — ^indeed  she 
amused  and  somewhat  pestered  her  acquaintance  with  her  perpetual  talk 
about  his  urbanity  and  beauty.  -Who  knows  ?  Perhaps  the  little  woman 
thought  she  might  play  the  part  of  a  Maintenon  or  a  Pompadour. 
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Bttt  the  finest  sport  of  aH  after  ber  presentation  was  to  hear  her  talk 
virtuously.  She  luid  a  few  female  acquaintances,  not,  it  must  be  owned, 
of  the  very  highest  reputation  in  Vanity  Fair.  But  being  made  an  honest 
WfRnan  of,  so  to  speak,  Becky  would  not  consort  any  longer  with  these 
dubious  ones,  and  cut  Lady  Crackenbury,  when  the  latter  nodded  to  her 
from  her  opera-box ;  and  gare  Mrs.  Washington  White  the  go-by  in  the 
Bbg.  "  One  must,  my  dear,  show  one  is  somebody ;  "  she  said.  "  One 
nmsn't  be  seen  with  doubtful  people.  I  pity  Lady  Crackenbuiy  from  my 
heart ;  and  Mrs.  Washington  White  may  be  a  Teiy  good-natured  person. 
Fou  may  go  and  dine  with  them,  as  you  Hke  your  rubber.  But  /  mustn't, 
and  won't ;  and  you  will  hare  the  goodness  to  tell  Smith  to  say  I  am  not 
at  home  when  either  of  them  calls." 

The  particulars  of  Becky's  costume  were  in  the  newspapers — ^feathers, 
lappets,  superb  diamonds,  and  all  the  rest.  Mrs.  Cradcenbury  read  the 
paragraph  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  and  discoursed  to  her  followers  about  the 
airs  which  that  woman  was  giving  herself.  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  and  her 
young  ladies  in  the  country  had  a  copy  of  the  Morning  Post  from  town ; 
and  gave  a  vent  to  their  honest  indignation.  **  If  you  had  been  sandy- 
haired,  green-eyed,  and  a  French  rope-dancer's  daughter,"  Mrs.  Bute  said 
to  her  eldest  girl  (who,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  very  swarthy,  short,  and 
snub-nosed  young  lady),  "  you  might  have  had  superb  diamonds  forsooth, 
and  have  been  presented  at  court,  by  your  cousin,  the  Lady  Jane.  But 
you  're  only  a  gentlewoman,  my  poor  dear  child.  Ton  have  only  some  of 
the  best  blood  in  England  in  your  veins,  and  good  principles  and  piety  for 
your  portion.  I,  myself,  the  wife  of  a  Baronet's  younger  brother,  too, 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  going  to  court — ^nor  would  other  people, 
if  good  Queen  Charlotte  had  been  alive."  In  this  way  the  worthy  Bectoress 
consoled  herself;  and  her  daughters  sighed,  and  sate  over  the  Peerage  aU 
night. 

A  few  days  alter  the  famous  presentation,  another  great  and  exceeding' 
honour  was  vouchsafed  to  the  virtuous  Becky.  Lady  Steyne's  carriage 
drove  up  to  Mr.  Bawdon  Crawley's  door,  and  the  footman,  instead  of 
driving  down  the  front  of  the  house,  as  by  his  tremendous  knocking  he 
appeared  to  be  inclined  to  do,  relented,  and  only  delivered  in  a  couple  of 
cards,  on  which  were  engraven  the  names  of  the  Marchioness  of  Steyne 
and  the  Countess  of  Gaunt.  If  these  bits  of  pasteboard  had  been  beau- 
tiful pictures,  or  had  had  a  hundred  yards  of  Malines  lace  rolled  round 
them,  worth  twice  the  number  of  guineas,  Becky  could  not  have  regarded 
them  with  more  pleasure.  You  may  be  sure  they  occupied  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  china  bowl  on  the  drawing-room  table,  where  Becky 
kept  the  cards  of  her  visitors.  Lord!  lord!  how  poor  Mrs.  Washington 
White's  card  and  Lady  Crackenbury's  card,  which  our  little  friend  had 
been  glad  enough  to  get  a  few  months  back,  and  of  which  the  silly  little 
creature  was  rather  proud  once — ^Lord!  lord!  I  say,  how  soon  at  the 
appearance  of  these  grand  court  cards,  did  those  poor  little  neglected 
deuces  sink  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pack.  Steyne !  Bareacres, 
Johnes  of  Helvellyn!  and  Caerlyon  of  Camelotl  we  may  be  sure  that  Becky 
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and  Briggs  looked  out  those  angost  names  in  the  Peerage,  and  followed 
the  noble  races  up  tkrough  all  the  ramifications  of  the  family  tree. 

My  Lord  Steyne  coming  to  call  a  conple  of  hours  afterwards,  and  looldng 
about  him,  and  observing  ererything  as  was  his  wont,  found  his  lady's  cards 
already  ranged  as  the  tmmps  of  Becky's  hand,  and  grinned,  as  this  old  cjrnie 
always  did  at  any  naive  display  of  human  weakness.  Becky  came  down 
to  lum  presently:  whenever  the  dear  girl  expected  his  lordship,  her 
toilette  was  prepared,  her  hair  in  perfect  order,  her  mouehoirs,  aprons, 
scarfs,  little  morocco  slippers,  and  other  female  gimcracks  arranged,  and 
she  seated  in  some  artless  and  i^reeable  posture  ready  to  receive  him — 
whenever  she  was  surprised,  of  course,  she  had  to  fly  to  her  apartment  to 
take  a  rapid  survey  of  matters  in  the  glass,  and  to  trip  down  again  to 
wait  upon  the  great  peer. 

She  foxmd  him  grinning  over  the  bowl.  She  was  discovered,  and  she 
blushed  a  little.  "  Thank  you,  Monseigneur,"  she  said.  "  You  see  your 
ladies  have  been  here.  How  good  of  you  I  I  couldn't  come  before — I 
was  in  the  kitchen  making  a  pudding." 

"  I  know  you  were,  I  saw  you  through  the  area-railings  as  I  drove  up," 
replied  the  old  gentleman. 

You  see  everything,"  she  replied. 

A  few  things,  but  not  that,  my  pretty  lady,"  he  said  good-naturedly. 
"  You  siUy  little  fibster !  I  heard  you  in  the  room  over  head,  where  I  have 
no  doubt  you  were  putting  a  little  rouge  on;  you  must  give  some  of 
yours  to  my  Lady  Gaunt,  whose  complexion  is  quite  preposterous ;  and  I 
heard  the  bed-room  door  open,  and  then  you  came  down  stairs." 

"  Is  it  a  crime  to  try  and  look  my  best  when  yo?i  come  here  ?  *'  anwered 
Mrs.  Bawdon  plaintively,  and  she  rubbed  her  cheek  with  her  handkerchief 
as  if  to  show  there  was  no  rouge  at  all,  only  genuine  blushes  and  modesty 
in  her  case.  About  this  who  can  tell?  I  know  there  is  some  rouge 
thai  won't  come  off  on  a  pocket-handkerchief ;  and  some  so  good  that 
even  tears  will  not  disturb  it. 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  twiddling  round  his  wife's  card,  "you 
are  bent  upon  beooming  a  fine  lady.  You  pester  my  poor  old  life  out  to 
get  you  into  the  world-  You  won't  be  able  to  hold  your  own  there,  you 
silly  little  fool.    You  've  got  no  money." 

"  You  will  get  us  a  place,"  interposed  Becky,  as  quick  as  possible. 

"  You  've  got  no  money,  and  you  want  to  compete  with  those  who 
hapve.  You  poor  little  earthenware  pipkin,  you  want  to  swim  down  the 
stream  along  with  the  great  copper  kettles.  All  women  are  ahke.  Every- 
body is  striving  for  what  is  not  worth  the  having !  Gad  1  I  dined  with 
the  King  yesterday  and  we  had  neck  of  mutton  and  turnips.  A  dinner  of 
herbs  is  better  than  a  stalled  ox  very  often.  You  will  go  to  Gaunt  House. 
You  give  an  old  fellow  no  rest  until  you  get  there.  It 's  not  half  so  nice 
as  here.  You  '11  be  bored  there.  I  am.  My  wife  is  as  gay  as  Lady 
Macbeth,  and  my  daughters  as  cheerful  as  Began  and  Gtmeril.  I  daren't 
sleep  in  what  they  call  my  bed-room.  The  bed  is  like  the  baldaquin  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  the  pictures  frighten  me.  I  have  a  little  brass  bed  in  a 
dressing-room  *.  and  a  little  hair  mattrass  like  an  anchorite.  I  am  an 
anchorite.     Ho  !  ho  !    You  '11  be  asked  to  dinner  next  week.     And  ffare 
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mutfemme%y  look  out  and  hold  your  own  1  How  the  women  will  bnlly  you  1" 
This  was  a  yeiy  long  speech  for  a  man  of  few  words  like  my  Lord  Steyne ; 
nor  was  it  the  first  which  he  had  uttered  for  Becky's  benefit  on  that  day. 

Briggs  looked  up  from  the  work-table  at  which  she  was  seated  in  the 
ftrther  room,  and  gave  a  deep  sigh  as  she  heard  the  great  Marquis  speak 
80  lightly  of  her  sex. 

'*If  you  don't  turn  off  that  abominable-sheep  dog,"  said  Lord 
Steyne,  with  a  savage  look  over  his  shoulder  at  her,  "  I  will  have  her 
poisoned.'* 

«I  always  give  my  dog  dumer  from  my  own  plate,"  said  Bebeoca, 
laughing  nuschievously ;  and  having  enjoyed  for  some  time  the  discomfi- 
ture of  my  lord,  who  hated  poor  Briggs  for  interrupting  his  t^te-a-t^ 
with  the  fair  Colonel's  wife,  Mrs.  Bawdon  at  length  had  pity  upon  her 
admirer,  and  calling  to  Briggs,  praised  the  fineness  of  the  weather  to  her. 
and  bade  her  to  take  out  the  child  for  a  walk. 

''  I  can't  send  her  away,"  Becky  said  presently,  after  a  pause,  and  in  a 
very  sad  voice.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  spoke,  and  she  turned 
away  her  head. 

"  You  owe  her  her  wages  P  I  suppose,"  said  the  Peer. 

"  Worse  than  that,"  said  Becky,  still  casting  down  her  eyes,  "  I  have 
ruinfed  her." 

"Boined  her? — ^then  why  don't  you  turn  her  outP"  the  gentleman 
asked. 

"  Men  do  that,"  Becky  answered  bitterly.  *'  Women  are  not  so  bad 
as  you.  Last  year  when  we  were  reduced  to  our  last  guinea,  she  gave  us 
every  thing.  She  shall  never  leave  me,  until  we  are  ruined  utterly  our- 
selves, which  does  not  seem  far  off,  or  unUl  I  can  pay  her  the  uttermost 
farthing." 

" it,  how  much  is  it  ?"  said  the  Peer  with  an  oath.    And  Becky, 

reflecting  on  the  largeness  of  his  means,  mentioned  not  only  the  sum 
which  she  had  borrowed  from  Miss  Briggs,  but  one  of  nearly  double  the 
amount. 

This  caused  the  Lord  Steyne  to  break  out  in  another  brief  and  ener- 
getic expression  of  anger,  at  which  Bebecca  held  down  her  head  the  more, 
and  cried  bitterly.  "I  could  not  help  it.  It  was  my  only  chance.  I  dare 
not  tell  my  husband.  He  would  kill  me  if  I  told  him  what  I  have 
done.  I  have  kept  it  a  secret  from  every  body  but  you — and  you  forced 
it  from  me.  Ah,  what  shall  I  do.  Lord  Steyne?  for  I  am  very,  very 
unhappy  I" 

Lord  Steyne  made  no  reply  except  by  beating  the  devil's  tattoo,  and 
biting  his  nails.  At  last  he  dapt  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  flung  out  of 
the  room.  Bebecca  did  not  rise  from  her  attitude  of  misery  until  the, door 
slammed  upon  him,  and  his  carriage  whirled  away.  Then  she  rose  up  with 
the  queerest  expression  of  victorious  mischief  glittering  in  her  green  eyes. 
She  burst  out  laughing  once  or  twice  to  herself,  as  she  sate  at  work ;  and 
sitting  down  to  the  piano,  she  rattled  away  a  triumphant  voluntary  on 
the  keys,  which  made  the  people  pause  under  her  window  to  listen  to  her 
brilliant  music. 
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That  night,  there  came  two  notes  from  Gaunt  House  for  the  little 
woman,  the  one  containing  a  card  of  invitation  from  Lord  and  Lady 
Steyne  to  a  dinner  at  Gaunt  House  next  Friday :  while  the  other  enclosed 
a  sUp  of  gray  paper  bearing  Lord  Steyne's  signature  and  the  address  of 
Messrs.  Jones,  Brown,  and  Eobinson,  Lombard  Street. 

Bawdon  heard  Beck}*^  laughing  in  the  night  once  or  twice.  It  was 
only  her  delight  at  going  to  Gaunt  House  and  facing  the  ladies  there, 
she  said,  which  amused  her  so.  But  the  truth  was,  that  she  was  occupied 
with  a  great  number  of  other  thoughts.  Should  she  pay  off  old  Briggs 
and  give  her  her  conge  ?  Should  she  astonish  Baggies  by  settling  his 
account  ?  She  turned  over  all  these  thoughts  on  her  pillow,  and  on  the 
next  day,  when  Bawdon  went  out  to  pay  his  morning  visit  to  the  Club, 
Mrs.  Crawley  (in  a  modest  dress  with  a  veil  on)  whipped  off  in  a  hackney- 
coach  to  the  City :  and  being  landed  at  Messrs.  Jones  and  Bobinson's 
bank,  presented  a  document  there  to  the  authority  at  the  desk,  who,  in 
reply,  asked  her  "  How  she  would  take  it  ?  " 

She  gently  said  '*^she  would  take  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  small 
notes  and  the  remainder  in  one  note :  "  and  passing  through  St.  Paul's 
Church  Yard  stopped  there  and  bought  the  handsomest  black  silk  gown 
for  Briggs  which  money  could  buy;  and  which,  with  a  kiss  and  the 
kindest  speeches,  she  presented  to  the  simple  old  spinster. 

Then  she  walked  to  Mr.  Baggies,  inquired  about  his  children  affection- 
ately, and  gave  him  fifty  pounds  on  account.  Then  she  went  to  the 
livery-man  from  whom  she  jobbed  her  carriages  and  gratified  him  with  ^ 
similar  sum.  ''  And  I  hope  this  will  be  a  lesson  to  you.  Spavin,"  she 
said,  ''and  that  on  the  next  drawing-room  day  my  brother.  Sir  Pitt, 
will  not  be  inconvenienced  by  being  obliged  to  take  four  of  us  in  his 
carriage  to  wait  upon  His  Majesty,  because  my  oum  carriage  is  not  forth- 
coming." It  appears  there  had  been  a  difference  on  the  last  drawing- 
room  day.  Hence  the  degradation  which  the  Colonel  had  almost  suffered, 
of  being  obliged  to  enter  the  presence  of  his  Sovereign  in  a  hack  cab. 

These  arrangements  concluded,  Becky  paid  a  visit  up-stairs  to  the 
before-mentioned  desk,  which  Amelia  Sedley  had  given  her  years  and 
years  ago,  and  which  contained  a  number  of  useful  and  valuable  little 
things  :  in  which  private  museum  she  placed  the  one  note  which  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Bobinson's  cashier  had  given  her. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

IN   WHICH  VE   EKIOT  TEBEB   COD&SES   IKD   X  SESBSBT. 

HEN  tlie  ladies  of  Oauut  House 
were  at  breakfut  that  moniiiig. 
Lord  Steyne  (who  toolc  his  choco- 
late in  private,  and  seldom  dis- 
turbed the  females  of  his  house- 
hold, or  saw  them  except  upon 
public  days,  or  when  they  crossed 
each  other  in  the  hall,  or  when 
troai  his  pit-box  at  the  Opera  he 
surveyed  them  in  their  hox  on 
the  grand  tier) — His  lordship,  we 
Bny,  appeared  among  the  ladies 
and  the  children  who  were  assem- 
bled over  the  tea  and  toast,  and 
a  battle  royal  ensued  apropos  of 
Bebecca. 

"  My  Lady  Steyne,"  he  said, 
"  I  want  to  see  the  list  for  your 
dinner  on  Friday  ^   and  I  want 
yon,  if  you  please,  to  write  a  card 
~   for  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Crawley." 
"  Blanche  writes  them,"  Lady 
Steyne  said  in  a  flutter.    "  I^ady 
Gaunt  writes  them." 
"  I  will  not  write  to  that  person,"  Lady  Gaunt  said,  a  tall  and  stately 
lady,  who  looked  up  for  an  instant  and  then  down  again  after  she  had 
spoken.     It  was  not  good  to  meet  Lord  Steyne's  eyes  for  those  who  had 
offended  him. 

"  Send  the  children  out  of  the  room.  Go !"  said  he,  pulling  at  the 
bell-rope.  The  urchins,  always  frightened  before  him,  retired  :  their  mother 
would  have  foUowed  too.     "  Not  you,"  he  said.     "  You  stop." 

"My  Lady  Steyne,"  he  said,  "  onee  more  will  you  have  the  ^^oodaess 
to  go  lo  the  desk,  and  write  that  card  for  your  dinner  on  Friday?" 

"  My  Lord,  I  will  not  be  present  at  it,"  Lady  Gaunt  said ;  "  I  will  go 
home." 

"  I  wish  you  would,  and  stay  there.  You  will  find  the  bailiffs  at  Bare- 
acres  very  pleasant  company,  and  I  shall  be  freed  from  leuiling  money  to 
your  relations,  and  from  your  own  damned  tragedy  airs.  Who  are  you  to 
give  orders  here?  You  have  no  money.  You  've  got  no  brains.  You 
were  here  to  have  children,  and  you  have  not  had  any.    Gaunt 's  tired  o 
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you ;  and  George's  wife  is  the  only  person  in  the  family  who  doesn  't  wish 
yon  were  dead.     Grannt  would  marry  again  if  you  were." 

**  I  wish  I  were/'  her  Ladyship  answered,  with  tears  and  rage  in  her 
eyes. 

"  You,  forsooth,  must  give  yourself  airs  of  virtue ;  while  mjr  wife,  who  is 
an  immaculate  saint,  as  everybody  knows,  and  never  did  wrong  in  her  life, 
has  no  objection  to  meet  my  young  friend,  Mrs.  Crawley.  My  Lady 
Steyne  knows  that  appearances  are  sometimes  against  the  best  of  women ; 
that  lies  are  often  told  about  the  most  innocent  of  them.  Pray,  Madam, 
shall  I  tell  you  some  little  anecdotes  about  my  Lady  Bareacres,  your 
mamma?" 

"You  may  strike  me  if  you  like.  Sir,  or  hit  any  cruel  blow,"  Lady 
Gaunt  said.  To  see  his  wife  and  daughter  suffering  always  put  his  Lord- 
ship into  a  good  humour. 

"My  sweet  Blanche,"  he  said,  "I  am  a  gentleman,  and  never  lay 
my  hand  upon  a  woman,  save  in  the  way  of  kindness.  I  only  wish  to 
correct  little  faults  in  your  character.  You  women  are  too  proud,  and 
sadly  lack  humility,  as  Father  Mole,  I'm  sure,  would  tell  my  Lady 
Steyne  if  he  were  here.  You  mustn't  give  yourselves  airs :  you  must  be 
meek  and  humble,  my  blessings.  For  all  Lady  Steyne  knows,  this  calum- 
niated, simple,  good-humoured  Mrs.  Crawley,  is  quite  innocent — even 
more  innocent  than  herself  Her  husband's  character  is  not  good,  but  it 
is  as  good  as  Bareacres',  who  has  played  a  little  and  not  payed  a  great  deal, 
who  cheated  you  out  of  the  only  legacy  you  ever  had,  and  left  you  a 
pauper  on  my  hands.  And  Mrs.  Crawley  is  not  very  well  bom ;  but  she 
18  not  worse  than  Fanny's  illustrious  ancestor,  the  first  de  la  Jones." 

"The  money  which  I  brought  into  the  family,  Sir,"  Lady  George 
cried  out— 

"You  purchased  a  contingent  reversion  with  it,"  the  Marquis  said, 
darkly.  "  If  Gaunt  dies,  your  husband  may  come  to  his  honours ;  your 
little  boys  may  inherit  them,  and  who  knows  what  besides?  In  the 
meanwhile,  ladies,  be  as  proud  and  virtuous  as  you  like  abroad,  but  don't 
g^ve  me  any  airs.  As  for  Mrs.  Crawley's  character,  I  shan't  demean 
myself,  or  that  most  spotless  and  perfectly  irreproachable  lady,  by  even 
hinting  that  it  requires  a  defence.  You  will  be  pleased  to  receive  her 
with  the  utmost  cordiality,  as  you  will  receive  all  persons  whom  I  present 
in  this  house.  This  house?"  He  broke  out  with  a  laugh.  "Who  is  the 
master  of  it  ?  and  what  is  it  ?    This  Temple  of  Yirtue  belongs  to  me. 

And  if  I  invite  all  Newgate  or  all  Bedlam  here,  by they  shall  be 

welcome." 

,  After  this  vigorous  allocution,  to  one  of  which  sort  Lord  Steyne  treated 
his  "  Hareem,"  whenever  symptoms  of  insubordination  appeared  in  his 
household,  the  crest-fallen  women  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  obey.  Lady 
Gaunt  wrote  the  invitation  which  his  Lordship  required,  and  she  and  her 
mother-in-law  drove  in  person,  and  with  bitter  and  humiliated  hearts,  to 
leave  the  cards  on  Mrs.  Bawdon,  the  reception  of  which  caused  that 
innocent  woman  so  much  pleasure. 

There  were  families  in  London  who  would  have  sacrificed  a  year's 
income  to  receive  such  an  honour  at  the  hands  of  those  great  ladies. 
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Mrs.  Frederick  Bullock,  for  instance^  would  have  gone  on  her  kaees  from 
Mayfair  to  Lomrbard  Street,  if  Lady  Steyne  aad  Lady  Gaunt  kad  been 
waiting  in  the  City  to  raise  her  up,  and  say,  '*  Come  to  us  next  Friday," 
— ^not  to  one  of  the  great  crushes,  and  grand  balls  of  Gaunt  House, 
whither  everybody  went,  but  to  the  sacred,  unapproachsible,  mysterious, 
delicious  entertainments,  to  be  admitted  to  one  of  which  was  a  privilege^ 
and  an  honour,  and  a  blessing  indeed. 

'  Severe;  spotless,  and  beautiful,  Lady  Gaunt  held  the  very  highest  ranli^ 
in  Vanity  Fair.  The  distinguished  courtesy  with  which  Lodrd  Steyne 
treated  her,  charmed  everybody  who  witnessed  his  behaviour,  caused  the 
severest  critics  to  admit  how  perfect  a  gentleman  he  was,  and  to  own 
that  his  Lordaliip's  heart  at  least  was  in  the  right  place: 


The  Ladies  of  Gaunt  House  called  Lady  Bareacres  into  their  aid,  in 
order  to  repulse  the  oommon  enemy.  One  of  Lady  Gaunt's  carriages 
went  to  Hill  Street  for  her  Ladyship's  mother,  all  whose  equipages  wero 
in  the  hands  of  the  bailiffs,  whose  very  jewels  and  wardrobe,  it  was  said, 
had  been  seized  by  those  inexorable  Israelites.  Bareacres  Castle  was 
theirs,  too,  with  all  its  costly  pictures,  furniture,  and  articles  of  vertii — the 
magnificent  Vandykes ;  the  noble  Eeynolds'  pictures ;  the  Lawrence  por* 
traits,  tawdiy  and  beautiful,  and,  tliirty  years  ago,  deemed  as  precious  as 
works  of  real  genius ;  the  matchless  Dancing  Nymph  of  Canova,  for  which 
Lady  Bareacres  had  sate  in  her  youth — ^Ladj  Bareacres  splendid  then,  and 
radiant  in  wealth,  rank,  and  beauty — a  toothless,  bald,  old  woman  now — 
a  mere  rag  of  a  former  robe  of  state.  Her  Lord,  painted  at  the  same 
time  by  Lawrence,  as  waving  his  sabre  in  front  of  Bareacres  Castle,  and 
clothed  in  his  uniform  of  Colonel  of  the  Thistlewood  Yeomanry,  was  a 
withered,  old,  lean  man  in  a  great  coat  and  a  Brutus  wig :  slinking  about* 
Gray's  Inn  of  mornings  chiefly,  and  dining  alone  at  dubs.  He  did  not 
like  to  dine  with  Steyne  now.  They  had  run  races  of  pleasure  together 
in  youth  when  Bareacres  was  the  winner.  But  Steyne  had  more  bottom 
than  he,  and  had  lasted  him  out.  Tlie  Marquis  was  ten  times  a  greater 
man  now  than  the  young  Lord  Gaunt  of  '85  ;  and  Bai'eacres  nowhere  in 
the  race — old,  beaten,  bankrupt,  and  broken  down.  He  had  borrowed 
too  much  money  of  Steyne  to  find  it  pleasant  to  meet  his  old  comrade 
often.  The  latter,  whenever  he  wished  to  be  merry,  used  jeeringly  to 
ask  Lady  Gaunt,  why  her  father  had  not  come  to  see  her  ?  '*  He  has 
not  been  here  for  four  months,"  Lord  Steyne  would  say.  '*  I  can  always 
tell  by  my  cheque-book  afterwards,  when  I  get  a  visit  from  Bareacres. 
What  a  comfort  it  is,  my  Ladies,  I  bank  Arith  one  of  my  sons'  fathers-in-law, 
and  the  other  banks  with  me  1 " 

Of  the  other  illustrious  persons  whom  Becky  had  the  honour  to* 
encounter  on  this  her  first  presentation  to  the  grand  world,  it  does  not 
become  the  present  historian  to  say  much.  There  was  his  Excell^icy  the 
Prince  of  Peterwaradin,  with  his  Princess ;  a  nobleman  tightly  girthed, 
w^ith  a  large  military  chest,  on  which  the  pUique  of  his  order  shone  magni- 
ficently, and  wearing  the  red  collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece  round  his  neck. 
He  was  the  owner  of  countless  flocks.  "  Look  at  his  face.  I  think  he 
must  be  descended  from  a  sheep,"  Becky  whispered  to  Lord  Steyne. 
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Indeed,  Ws  Excellency's  countenance,  long,  solemn,  and  white,  with  the 
ornament  round  his  neck^  bore  some  resemblance  to  that  of  a  venerable 
beDrwcther. 

There  was  Mr.  John  Paul  Jefferson  Jones,  titularly  attached  to  the 
AmecLcaa  Embassy,  and  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Demagogue ; 
who,  by  way  of  middng  himself  agreeable  to  the  company,  asked  Lady 
Steyne,  during  a  pause  in  the  conversation  at  dinner,  how  his  dear  friend, 
George  Gaunt,  liked  the  Brazils  ? — He  and  George  had  been  most  intimate 
at  Naples,  and  had  gone  up  Vesuvius  together.  Mr.  Jones  wrote  a  full  and 
particular  account  of  the  dinner,  which  appeared  duly  in  the  Demagogue. 
He  mentioned  the  names  and  titles  of  all  the  guests,  giving  biographical 
sketches  of  the  principal  people.  He  described  the  persons  of  the  ladies 
with  great  eloquence ;  the  service  of  the  table  :  the  size  and  costume  of 
the  servants :  enumerated  the  dishes  and  wines  served :  the  ornaments  of  the 
side-board,  and  the  probable  value  of  the  plate.  Such  a  dinner  he  calculated 
cotdd  not  be  dished  up  under  fifteen  or  eighteen  dollars  per  head.  And 
he  was  in  the  habit,  until  very  lately,  of  sending  ov^r  prot^g^s,  with  letters 
of  recommendation  to  the  present  Marquis  of  Steyne,  encouraged  to  do 
so  by  the  intimate  terms  on  which  he  had  lived  with  his  dear  firiend, 
the  late  lord.  He  was  most  indignant  that  a  young  and  insignificant 
aristocrat,  the  Earl  of  Southdown,  should  have  taken  the  ptts  of  him  in  their 
procession  to  the  dining  room.  "  Just  as  I  was  stepping  up  to  offer  my 
hand  to  a  very  pleasing  and  witty  fashionable,  the  brilliant  and  exclu- 
sive Mrs.  Eawdon  Crawley  " — he  wrote — "  the  young  patrician  inter- 
posed between  me  and  the  lady,  and  whisked  my  Helen  off  without  a 
word  of  apology.  I  was  fain  to  bring  up  the  rear  with  the  Colonel,  the 
lady's  husband,  a  stout  red-faced  warrior  who  distinguished  himself  at 
Waterloo,  where  he  had  better  luck  than  befel  some  of  his  brother  red- 
coats at  New  Orleans." 

The  Colonel's  countenance  on  coming  into  this  polite  society  wore  as 
many  blushes  as  the  face  of  a  boy  of  sixteen  assumes  when  he  is  con- 
fronted with  his  sister's  schoolfellows.  It  has  been  told  before  that 
honest  Eawdon  had  not  been  much  used  at  any  period  of  his  life  to  ladies' 
company.  With  the  men  at  the  Club  or  the  Mess-room,  he  was  well 
enough;  and  could  ride,  bet,  smoke,  or  play  at  billiards  with  the  boldest  of 
them.  He  had  had  his  time  for  female  friendships  too :  but  that  was 
twenty  years  ago,  and  the  ladies  were  of  the  rank  of  those  with  whom 
Young  Marlow  in  the  comedy  is  represented  as  having  been  familiar 
before  he  became  abashed  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Hardcastle.  The  times 
are  such  that  one  scarcely  dares  to  allude  to  that  kind  of  company  which 
thousands  of  our  young  men  in  Vanity  Eair  are  frequenting  every  day, 
which  nightly  fills  casinos  and  dancing-rooms,  which  is  known  to  exist  as 
well  as  the  Eing  in  Hyde  Park  or  the  Congregation  at  St.  James's — ^but 
which  the  most  squeamish  if  not  the  most  moral  of  societies  is  determined 
to  ignore.  In  a  word,  although  Colonel  Crawley  was  now  five-and-forty 
years  of  age,  it  had  not  been  his  lot  in  life  to  meet  with  a  half  dozen  good 
women,  besides  his  paragon  of  a  wife.  AH  except  her  and  his  kind  sister 
Lady  Jane,  whose  gentle  nature  had  tamed  and  won  him,  scared  the 
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worthy  Colonel :  and  on  occasion  of  his  first  dinner  at  Gaunt  House 
he  was  not  heard  to  make  a  single  remark  except  to  state  that  the  weather 
was  very  hot.  Indeed  Becky  would  have  left  him  at  home,  but  that 
virtue  ordained  that  her  husband  should  be  by  her  side  to  protect  the 
timid  and  fluttering  little  creature  on  her  first  appearance  in  polite 
society. 

On  her  first  appearance  Lord  Steyne  stepped  forward,  taking  her  hand» 
and  greeting  her  with  great  courtesy,  and  presenting  her  to  Lady  Steyne 
and  their  ladyships,  her  daughters.  Their  ladyships  made  three  stately 
curtsies,  and  the  elder  lady  to  be  sure  gave  her  hand  to  the  new  comer, 
but  it  was  as  cold  and  lifeless  as  marble. 

Becky  took  it,  however,  with  grateful  humility;  and  performing  a 
reverence  which  would  have  done  credit  to  the  best  dancing  master,  put 
herself  at  Lady  Steyne's  feet,  as  it  were,  by  saying  that  his  Lordship  had 
been  her  father's  earliest  friend  and  patron,  and  that  she,  Becky,  had 
learned  to  honour  and  respect  the  Steyne  family  from  the  days  of  her 
childhood.  The  fact  is,  that  Loi-d  Steyne  had  once  purchased  a  couple 
of  pictures  of  the  late  Sharp,  and  the  affectionate  orphan  could  never 
forget  her  gratitude  for  that  favour. 

The  Lady  Bareacres  then  came  under  Becky's  cognizance — to  whom 
the  Colonel's  lady  made  also  a  most  respectful  obeisance :  it  was  returned 
with  severe  dignity  by  the  exalted  person  in  question. 

''I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  your  Ladyship's  acquaintance  at 
Brussels,  ten  years  ago,"  Becky  said,  in  the  most  winning  manner.  '*  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Lady  Bareacres,  at  the  Duchess  of  Bich- 
mond's  ball,  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  A.nd  I  recollect 
your  Ladyship,  and  my  Lady  Blanche,  your  daughter,  sitting  in  the  car- 
riage in  the  porte-cochere  at  the  Inn,  waiting  for  horses.  I  hope  your 
Ladyship's  diamonds  are  safe." 

Everybody's  eyes  looked  into  their  neighbour's.  The  famous  diamonds 
had  undergone  a  famous  seizure,  it  appears,  about  which  Becky,  of 
course,  knew  nothing.  Eawdon  Crawley  retreated  with  Lord  Southdown 
into  a  window,  where  the  latter  was  heard  to  laugh  immoderately,  as 
Bawdon  told  liim  the  story  of  Lady  Bareacres  wanting  horses,  and 
*  knuckling  down  by  Jove,'  to  Mrs.  Crawley.  '*  I  think  I  needn't  be 
afraid  of  that  woman,"  Becky  thought.  Indeed,  Lady  Bareacres 
exchanged  terrified  and  angry  looks  with  her  daughter;  and  retreated 
to  a  table,  where  she  began  to  look  at  pictures  with  great  energy. 

When  the  Potentate  from  the  Danube  made  his  appearance,  the 
conversation  was  carried  on  in  the  French  language,  and  the  Lady 
Bareacres  and  the  younger  ladies  found,  to  their  farther  mortification, 
that  Mrs.  Crawley  was  much  better  acquainted  with  that  tongue,  and 
spoke  it  with  a  much  better  accent  than  they.  Becky  had  met  other 
Hungarian  magnates  with  the  army  in  France,  in  1816 — 17.  She  asked 
after  her  friends  with  great  interest.  The  foreign  personages  thought 
that  she  was  a  lady  of  great  distinction ;  and  the  Prince  and  the  Princess 
asked  severally  of  Lord  Steyne  and  the  Marchioness,  whom  they  conducted 
to  dinner,  who  was  that  petite  dame  who  spoke  so  well  P 
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Floallir,  the  procession  being  formed  in  the  order  described  by  the 
^jncrtcan  diplomatist,  they  marched  into  the  Bpoitment  where  the  banquet 


was  served :  and  which,  as  I  have  promised  the  reader  he  shall  CDJoy  it, 
lie  shall  have  the  liberty  of  ordering  himself  so  aa  to  suit  his  fan<y. 

But  it  was  when  the  ladies  were  alone  that  Beclcy  knew  the  tug  of  war 
would  come.  And  then  indeed  the  little  woman  found  herself  in  such  a 
situation,  as  made  her  ecluiowledge  the  correctness  of  Lord  Steyne's 
«aution  to  her  to  beware  of  the  society  of  ladies  above  her  own  sphere. 
As  they  say  the  persons  who  hate  Irishmen  most  are  Irishmen;  so, 
assuredly,  the  greatest  tyrants  over  women  are  women.  When  poor  little 
Becky,  alone  with  the  ladies,  went  up  to  the  fire-place  whither  the  great 
ladies  had  repaired,  the  great  ladies  marched  away  and  took  possession  of 
«  table  of  drawings.  Vihen  Becky  followed  them  to  the  table  of  drawings, 
they  dropped  off  one  by  one  to  the  fire  agnin.  She  tried  to  speak  to  one 
of  the  children  (of  whom  she  was  commonly  fond  in  public  pklce^)  but 
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Master  George  Gaunt  was  called  away  by  hia  Tnamma ;  and  the  stranger 
was  treated  with  such  cruelty  finally,  that  even  Lady  Steyne  herself  pitied 
her,  and  went  up  to  speak  to  the  friendless  little  woman. 

"  Lord  Steyne,"  said  her  Ladyship,  as  her  wan  cheeks  glowed  with 
a  blush,  "  says  you  sing  and  play  very  beautifully,  Mrs.  Crawley — I  wish 
you  would  do  me  the  loudness  to  sing  to  me." 

"  I  will  do  anything  that  may  give  pleasure  to  my  Lord  Steyne  or  to 
you,"  said  Eebecca,  sincerely  grateful,  and  seating  herself  at  the  piano, 
began  to  sing. 

She  sang  religious  songs  of  Mozart,  which  had  been  early  favourites  of 
Lady  Steyne,  and  with  such  sweetness  and  tenderness  that  the  lady 
lingering  round  the  piano,  sate  down  by  its  side,  and  listened  until  the 
tears  rolled  down  her  eyes.  It  is  true  that  the  opposition  ladies  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room  kept  up  a  loud  and  ceaseless  buzzing  and  talking : 
but  the  Lady  Steyne  did  not  hear  those  rumours.  She  was  a  child  again 
— and  had  wandered  back  through  a  forty  years'  wilderness  to  her  Convent 
Gturden.  The  chapel  organ  had  pealed  the  same  tones,  the  organist,  the 
sister  whom  she  loved  best  of  the  community,  had  taught  them  to  her  in 
those  early  happy  days.  She  was  a  girl  once  more,  and  the  brief  period 
of  her  happiness  bloomed  out  again  for  an  hour — she  started  when  the 
jarring  doors  were  flung  open,  and  with  a  loud  laugh  from  Lord  Steyne, 
the  men  of  the  party  entered  full  of  gaiety; 

He  saw  at  a  glouce  what  had  happened  in  his  absence :  and  was  grate- 
ful to  his  wife  for  once.  He  went  and  spoke  to  her,  and  called  her  by  her 
Christian  name,  so  as  again  to  bring  blushes  to  her  pale  face — **  My  wife 
says  you  have  been  singing  hke  an  angel,"  he  said  to  Becky.  Now  there 
are  angels  of  two  kinds,  and  both  sorts,  it  is  said,  are  charming  in 
their  way. 

Whatever  the  previous  portion  of  the  evening  had  been,  the  rest  of  that 
night  was  a  great  triumph  for  Becky.  She  sang  her  very  best,  and  it  was 
so  good  that  every  one  of  the  men  came  and  crowded  round  the  piano. 
The  women,  her  enemies,  were  left  quite  alone.  And  Mr.  Paul  Jefferson 
Jones  thought  he  had  made  a  conquest  of  Lady  Gaunt  by  going  up  to  her 
Ladyship,  and  praising  her  delightful  friend's  first-rate  singing. 


CONUIKS  A  TULeAB  IKCIDEKT, 

f  '  HE  Muse,  wfaoever  she  be,  who 
1  presidei  over  this  Comic  Hi«- 
toiy  mii>t  now  descend  from 
the  genteel  heights  in  which 
she  has  been  soaring,  and  have 
the  goodness  to  drop  dowx 
upon  the  lowly  roof  of  John 
Sedley  at  Brorapton,  and  de- 
scribe what  erents  are  taking 
place  there.  Here  too,  in  thu 
humble  tenement,  live  care, 
and  distrust,  and  dismay.  Mts. 
Clapp  in  the  kitchen  is  grum- 
bling in  secret  to  her  hnsband 
about  the  rent,  and  urging  the 
_  good  fellow  to  rebel  against  his 

old  friend  and  patron  and  bia 
present  lodger.  Mrs.  Sedley  has  ceased  to  visit  her  landlady  in  the  lower 
regions  now,  and  indeed  is  in  a  position  to  patronise  Mrs.  Clapp  no 
longer.  How  can  one  be  condescending  to  a  lady  to  whom  one  owes 
a  matter  of  forty  pound,  and  who  is  perpetually  tlutiwing  out  hints  for 
the  money  F  The  Irish  mtudservant  has  not  altered  in  tiie  least  in  her 
kind  and  respectful  behaviour ;  but  Mrs.  Sedley  fandea  that  she  is  growing 
insolent  and  ungrateful,  and,  as  the  guilty  thief  who  fears  each  busk  an 
officer,  sees  threatening  innuendoes  and  bints  of  capture  in  all  the  girl's 
speeches  and  answers.  Miss  Clapp,  grown  quite  a  young  woman  now,  is 
declared  by  the  soured  old  lady  to  be  an  unbearable  and  impudent  little 
mini.  Why  Amelia  can  be  so  fond  of  her,  or  have  her  in  her  room  so 
much,  or  walk  out  with  her  so  constantly,  Mrs.  Sedlqr  cannot  conceire. 
The  bitterness  of  poverty  has  poisoned  the  life  of  the  once  cheerful  and 
kindly  woman.  She  is  thankless  for  Amelia's  oonstant  and  gentle  bearing 
towards  ber  ;  carps  at  her  for  her  efforts  at  kindness  or  service ;  rails  at 
her  for  her  silly  pride  in  her  child,  and  her  neglect  of  her  parents.  Oeoi^'a 
house  is  not  a  very  lively  one  since  uncle  Jos's  annuity  has  been  withdrawn, 
and  the  little  fanuly  are  almost  upon  famine  diet. 

Amdia  thinks,  and  thinks,  and  racks  hn  brain,  to  find  some  means  of 
increasing  the  small  pittance  upon  which  the  household  is  starving.  Cam 
ahe  give  lessons  in  anvtbing  P  paint  card-racks  ?  do  line  work  ?  She  finds 
ttkat  women  are  womng  hard,  and  better  than  she  can,  for  twopenoe 
m-Aay.    She  buys  a  oouple  of  begilt  Briatol  boards  at  the  Fancy  Stationer's) 
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and  paints  her  very  best  upon  them — a  shepherd  with  a  red  waistcoat 
on  one,  and  a  pink  face  smiling  in  the  midst  of  a  pencil  landscape-^a 
shepherdess  on  the  other,  crossing  a  little  bridge,  with  a  little  dog,  nicely 
shaded.  The  man  of  the  Fancy  Eepository  and  Brompton  Emporium  of 
Fine  Arts,  (of  whom  she  bought  the  screens,  vainly  hoping  that  he  would 
re-purchase  them  when  ornamented  by  her  hand),  can  hardly  hide  the  sneer 
with  which  he  examines  these  feeble  works  of  art.  He  looks  askance  at  the 
lady  who  waits  in  the  shop,  and  ties  up  the  cards  again  in  their  envelope  of 
whitey-brown  paper,  and  hands  them  to  the  poor  widow  and  Miss  Clapp, 
who  had  never  seen  such  beautiful  things  in  her  life,  and  had  been  quite 
confident  that  the  man  must  give  at  least  two  guineas  for  the  screens. 
They  try  at  other  shops  in  the  interior  of  London,  with  faint  sickening 
hopes.  ''  Dont  want  'em,"  says  one.  '*  Be  off,"  says  another  fiercely. 
Tluree  and  sixpence  have  been  spent  in  vain — the  screens  retire  to  Miss 
Clapp's  bed-room,  who  persists  in  thinking  them  lovely. 

She  writes  out  a  little  card  in  her  neatest  hand,  and  after  long  thought 
and  labour  of  composition ;  in  which  the  public  is  informed  that  "  A  Lady 
who  has  some  time  at  her  disposal,  wishes  to  imdertake  the  education  of 
some  little  girls,  whom  she  would  instruct  in  English,  in  French,  in 
Geography,  in  History,  and  in  Music — address  A.  0.,  at  Iklr.  Brown's ; " 
and  she  confides  the  card  to  the  gentleman  of  the  Fine  Art  Eepository,  who 
consents  to  allow  it  to  lie  upon  the  counter,  where  it  grows  dingy  and 
flyblown.  Amelia  passes  the  door  wistfidly  many  a  time,  in  hopes  that 
Mr.  Brown  will  have  some  news  to  give  her ;  but  he  never  beckons  her  in. 
When  she  goes  to  make  little  purchases,  there  is  no  news  for  her.  Poor 
•imple  lady,  tender  and  weak — ^how  are  you  to  battle  with  the  struggling, 
violent  world? 

She  grows  daily  more  care-worn  and  sad :  fixing  upon  her  child  alarmed 
eyes,  whereof  the  little  boy  cannot  interpret  the  expression.  She  starts  up 
of  a  night  and  peeps  into  his  room  stealthily,  to  see  that  he  is  sleeping  and 
not  stolen  away.  She  sleeps  but  little  now.  A  constant  thought  and 
terror  is  haunting  her.  How  she  weeps  and  prays  in  the  long  silent  nights, 
—how  she  tries  to  hide  from  herself  the  thought  which  will  return  to  her, 
that  she  ought  to  part  with  the  boy, — that  she  is  the  only  barrier  between 
him  and  prosperity.  She  can't,  she  can't !  Not  now,  at  least.  Some 
other  day.     Oh  I  it  is  too  hard  to  think  of  and  to  bear. 

A  thought  comes  over  her  which  makes  her  blush  and  turn  from  herself, 
— ^her  parents  might  keep  the  annuity — ^the  curate  would  marry  her  and 
give  a  home  to  her  and  the  boy.  But  George's  picture  and  dearest  memory 
are  there  to  rebuke  her.  Shame  and  love  say  no  to  the  sacrifice.  She 
shrinks  from  it  as  from  something  unholy ;  and  such  thoughts  never  found 
a  resting-place  in  that  pure  and  gentle  bosom. 

The  combat,  which  we  describe  in  a  sentence  or  two,  lasted  for  many 
weeks  in  poor  Amelia's  heart :  during  which,  she  had  no  confidante :  indeed, 
she  could  have  none :  as  she  would  not  allow  to  herself  the  possibility  of 
yielding :  though  she  was  giving  way  daily  before  the  enemy  with  whom 
she  had  to  battle.  One  truth  after  another  was  marshalling  itself  silently 
against  her,  and  keeping  its  ground.  Poverty  and  misery  for  all,  want  and 
degradation  for  her  parents,  iigustice  to  the  boy — one  by  one  the  outworks 
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of  tlie  little  citadel  were  taken,  in  which  the  poor  soul  passionately  guarded 
her  ouly  love  and  treasure. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  she  had  written  off  a  letter  of  tender 
supplication  to  her  brother  at  Calcutta,  imploring  him  not  to  withdraw  the 
support  which  he  had  granted  to  their  parents,  and  painting  in  terms  of 
artless  pathos  their  lonely  and  hapless  condition.  She  did  not  know  the 
truth  of  the  matter.  The  payment  of  Jos's  annuity  was  still  regular*,  but 
it  was  a  money-lender  in  the  city  who  was  reoeiying  it :  old  Sedley  had  sold 
it  for  a  sum  of  money  wherewith  to  prosecute  lus  bootless  schemes.  Emmy 
was  calculating  eagerly  the  time  that  would  elapse  before  the  letter  would 
arrive  and  be  answered.  She  had  written  down  the  date  in  her  pocket-book 
of  the  day  when  she  dispatched  it.  To  her  son's  guardian,  the  good  Major 
at  Madras,  she  had  not  commimicated  any  of  her  griefs  and  perplexities. 
She  had  not  written  to  him  since  she  wrote  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
approaching  marriage.  She  thought  with  sickening  despondency,  that  that 
fnend, — the  only  one,  the  one  who  had  felt  such  a  regard  for  her, — was 
fallen  away. 

One  day,  when  things  had  come  to  a  very  bad  pass — ^when  the  creditors 
were  pressing,  the  mother  in  hysteric  grief,  the  father  in  more  than  usual 
gloom,  the  inmates  of  the  family  avoiding  each  other,  each  secretly 
oppressed  with  his  private  unhappiness  and  notion  of  wrong — the  father 
and  daughter  happened  to  be  left  alone  together ;  and  Amelia  thought  to 
comfort  her  father,  by  telling  him  what  she  had  done.  She  had  written 
to  Joseph — an  answer  must  come  in  three  or  four  months.  He  was 
always  generous,  though  careless.  He  could  not  refuse,  when  he  knew 
how  straitened  the  circumstances  of  his  parents. 

Then  the  poor  old  gentleman  revealed  the  whole  truth  to  her — that 
kis  son  was  still  paying  the  annuity,  which  his  own  imprudence  had  flung 
away.  He  had  not  dared  to  tell  it  sooner.  He  thought  Amelia's  ghastly 
and  terrified  look,  when,  with  a  trembling,  miserable  voice  he  made  the 
confession,  conveyed  reproaches  to  him  for  his  concealment.  "Ahl" 
said  he,  with  quivering  lips  and  turning  away,  "  you  despise  your  old 
father  now." 

**  O  Papa  I  it  is  not  that,"  Amelia  cried  out,  falling  on  his  neck,  and 
kissing  him  many  times.  "  You  are  always  good  and  kind.  You  did  it 
for  the  best.  It  is  not  for  the  money — ^it  is — O  my  God  I  my  God  I 
have  mercy  upon  me,  and  give  me  strength  to  bear  this  trial ;"  and  she 
kissed  him  again  wildly,  and  went  away. 

Still  the  &ther  did  not  know  what  that  explanation  meant,  and  the 
burst  of  anguish  with  which  the  poor  girl  left  him.  It  was  that  she  was 
conquered.  The  sentence  was  passed.  The  child  must  go  from  her — ^to 
others — ^to  forget  her.  Her  heart  and  her  treasure — ^her  joy,  hope,  love, 
worship — ^her  God,  almost  1  She  must  give  him  up ;  and  then — and  then 
she  would  go  to  G«orge ;  and  they  would  watch  over  the  chUd,  and  wait 
for  him  until  he  came  to  them  in  Heaven. 

She  put  on  her  bonnet,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  and  went  out  ta 
walk  in  the  lanes  by  which  George  used  to  come  back  from  school,  and 
'where  she  was  in  the  habit  of  going  on  his  return  to  meet  the  boy.  It 
was  May,  a  half  holiday.    The  leaves  were  all  coming  out,  the  weather 
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was  fariUiant :  the  boy  came  mnning  to  her,  flnshed  with  health,  singmg, 
his  bundle  of  school-books  hanging  by  a  thong.  There  he  was.  Botk 
her  aims  were  round  him.  Ko,  it  was  impossible.  They  could  not  be 
going  to  part.  "What  is  the  matter,  mothar?'*  said  he;  "yon  look 
Tery  pale." 

"  Nothing,  my  child,"  she  said,  and  stooped  down  and  kissed  him. 

That  night  Ameha  made  the  boy  read  the  story  of  Samuel  to  her,  mad 
how  Hannah,  his  mother,  having  weaned  him,  brought  him  to  Eli  the  High 
Priest  to  minister  before  the  Lord.  And  he  read  the  song  of  gratitiide 
which  Hannah  sang :  and  which  says.  Who  it  is  who  maketh  pow  and 
maketh  rich,  and  bringeth  low  and  exalteth — ^how  the  poor  shall  be  raised 
up  out  of  the  dust,  and  how,  in  his  own  might,  no  man  shall  be  strong. 
Then  he  read  how  SamueFs  mother  made  him  a  little  coat,  and  brought 
it  to  him  from  year  to  year  when  she  came  up  to  offer  the  yearly  sacrifice. 
And  then,  in  her  sweet  simple  way,  Greorge's  mother  made  commentaries 
to  the  boy  upon  this  affecting  story.  How  Hannah,  though  she  loved 
her  son  so  much,  yet  gave  him  up  because  of  her  vow.  And  how  she 
most  always  have  thought  of  him  as  she  sate  at  home,  far  away,  making 
the  little  coat :  and  Samuel,  she  was  sure,  never  forgot  his  mother :  and 
how  happy  she  must  have  been  as  the  time  came  (and  the  years  pass  awaj 
very  quick)  when  she  should  see  her  boy,  and  how  good  and  wise  he 
uad  grown.  This  little  sermon  she  spoke  with  a  gentle  solemn  voice;, 
and  dry  eyes,  until  she  came  to  the  account  of  their  meeting — ^then  the 
discourse  broke  off  suddenly,  the  tender  heart  overflowed,  and  taking  the 
boy  to  her  breast,  she  rocked  him  in  her  arms,  and  wept  silently  over  him 
in  a  sainted  agony  of  tears. 


Her  mind  being  made  up,  the  widow  began  to  take  such  measures  as 
seemed  right  to  her  for  advancing  the  end  which  she  proposed.  One  day. 
Miss  Osborne,  in  Eussell  Square,  (Amelia  had  not  written  the  name  or 
niunber  of  the  house  for  ten  years — her  youth,  her  early  story  came  bad: 
to  her  as  she  wrote  the  superscription) — one  day  Miss  Osborne  got  a  letter 
from  Amelia,  which  made  her  blush  very  much  and  look  towards  her  father, 
sitting  glooming  in  his  phice  at  the  other  end  of  the  table. 

In  simple  terms,  Amelia  told  her  the  reasons  which  had  induced  her  to 
ehange  her  mind  respecting  her  boy.  Her  father  had  met  with  fresh  mis- 
Ibrtimes,  which  had  entirely  ruined  him.  Her  own  pittance  was  so  smalt 
that  it  would  barely  enable  her  to  support  her  parents,  and  would  not  suf- 
fice to  give  George  the  advantages  which  were  his  due.  Great  as  her 
sufferings  would  be  at  parting  with  him,  she  would,  by  God's  help,  endoie 
tii^n  for  the  boy's  sake.  She  knew  that  those  to  whom  he  was  gmatgt 
would  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  him  happy.  She  described  his  dispo- 
sition, sueh  as  she  fancied  it ;  quick  and  impatient  of  control  or  harshness ; 
easily  to  be  moved  by  love  and  kindness.  In  a  postscript,  she  stipulated 
that  she  should  have  a  written  agreement,  that  she  should  see  the  child  as 
often  as  she  wished, — she  could  not  part  with  him  under  any  other  terms. 

**  What  P  Mrs.  Pride  has  come  down,  has  she  ?*'  old  Osborne  said,  when' 
with  a  tremulous  eager  voice  Miss  Osborne  read  him  the  letter — **  Beglar 
starved  out,  hey?  ha,  hal    I  knew  she  would.'*    He  tried  to  ke^  his 
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dignity  and  to  read  his  paper  as  usual, — but  he  eould  not  follow  it.     He 
drackled  and  swore  to  himself  behind  the  sheet. 

At  last  he  ilung  it  down :  and  scowling  at  his  daughter,  as  his  wont  wa^ 
went  out  of  the  room  into  his  study  adjoining,  from  whence  he  presently 
returned  with  a  key.     He  flung  it  to  Miss  Os&me. 

"Get  the  room  over  mine — ^his  room  that  was — ready,"  he  said. 
••Yes,  sir,"  his  daughter  replied  in  a  tremble.  It  was  George's  room. 
It  had  not  been  opened  for  more  than  tax  years.  Some  of  luis  eloihea, 
papers,  handkerchiefs,  whips  and  caps,  fishing-rods  and  spcMiing  gear,- 
were  still  there.  An  army  list  of  1814,  with  his  name  written  on  die 
eover ;  a  little  dictionaiy  he  was  wont  to  use  in  writing ;  and  the  Bibla 
his  mother  had  given  him,  were  on  the  mantel-piece ;  with  a  pair  of  spun^ 
aad  a  dried  inkstand  covered  with  the  dust  of  ten  years.  All !  since  that 
ink  was  wet,  what  days  and  people  had  passed  away  I  The  writing-book 
still  on  the  tabde,  was  blotted  with  his  hiand. 

Miss  Osborne  was  much  affected  when  she  first  entered  this  room  wkh 
the  servants  under  her.  She  sank  qoite  pale  <ki  the  little  bed.  **  This  is 
blessed  news,  mam — ^indeed,  mam,"  the  housekeeper  said;  "md  the 
good  old  times  is  returning,  mam.  The  dear  little  feller,  to  be  sure» 
mam  ;  how  happy  he  will  be  1  But  some  folks  in  May  Fair,  mam,  will 
owe  him  a  grudge,  mam ;"  and  she  clicked  back  the  bolt  which  held  ih» 
window-sash,  and  let  the  air  into  the  chamber. 

"  You  had  better  send  that  woman  some  money,"  Mr.  Osborne  8aid» 
belbre  he  went  out.  ''  She  shan't  want  for  nothing.  Send  her  a  hundred 
pound." 

"  And  I  'U  go  and  see  her  to-morrow  ?"  Miss  Osborne  asked. 

"  That 's  your  look  out.  She  don't  come  in  here,  mind.  No,  by  — ^ 
not  for  all  the  money  in  London.  But  she  mustn't  want  now.  So  look 
out,  and  get  things  right."  With  wMdi  brief  speeches  Mr.  Osb(mie 
took  leave  of  his  daughter,  and  went  on  his  accustomed  way  into  the  City, 

"  Here,  Papa,  is  some  money,"  Amelia  said  thni  night,  kissing  the  oUl 
man,  her  father,  and  putting  a  bill  for  a  hundred  pounds  into  his  hands. 
"And — and.  Mamma,  don't  be  harsh  with  Georgy.  He — he  is  not 
going  to  stop  with  us  long."  She  could  say  nothing  more,  and  walked 
away  silently  to  her  room.  Let  us  close  it  upon  her  prayers  and  her 
sorrow.     I  think  we  had  best  speak  little  about  so  much  love  and  grief. 

Mifis  Osborne  came  the  next  day,  according  to  the  promise  contained 
in  her  note,  and  saw  Amelia.  The  meeting  between  them  was  friendly. 
A  look  and  a  few  words  from  Miss  Osborne  showed  the  poor  widow,  that,- 
with  regard  to  this  woman  at  least,  there  need  be  no  fear  lest  she  should 
take  the  first  place  in  her  son's  affection.  She  was  cold,  sensible,  not- 
nnkind.  The  mother  had  not  been  so  well  pleased,  perhaps,  had  the  rival- 
been  better  looking,  younger,  more  affectionate,  wanner-hearted.  Miss 
Osborne,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  of  old  times  and  memories,  and 
could  not  but  be  touched  with  the  poor  mother's  pitiful  situatiim.  Bhe> 
was  conquered,  aod,  laying  down  her  arms  as  it  were:  she  humbly  sub- 
mitted. That  day  they  ananged  together  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty 
of  capitulation. 

George  was  kept  firom  school  the  next  day,  and  saw  his  aunt.  Amelia 
left  them  alone  together,  and  went  to  her  room.    She  was  trying  the 
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Beparation : — as  that  poor  gentle  Lady  Jane  Ghrey  felt  the  edge  of  the  axe 
that  was  to  come  down  and  sever  her  slender  life.  Days  were  passed  in 
parleys,  visits,  preparations.  The  widow  broke  the  matter  to  Georgy 
with  great  caution ;  she  looked  to  see  him  very  much  affected  by  the 
intelligence.  He  was  rather  elated  than  otherwise,  and  the  poor  woman 
turned  sadly  away.  He  bragged  about  the  news  that  day  to  the  boys  at 
school ;  told  them  how  he  was  going  to  live  with  his  grandpapa,  his 
father's  father,  not  the  one  who  comes  here  sometimes;  and  that  he 
would  be  very  rich,  and  have  a  carriage,  and  a  ponev,  and  go  to  a  much 
finer  school,  and  when  he  was  rich  he  would  buy  Leaaer's  pencil-case,  and 
pay  the  tart  woman.  The  boy  was  the  image  of  his  father,  as  his  fond 
mother  thought. 

Indeed  I  have  no  heart,  on  account  of  our  dear  Amelia^s  sake,  to  go 
through  the  story  of  George's  last  days  at  home. 

At  last  the  day  came,  the  carriage  drove  up,  the  little  humble  packets 
containing  tokens  of  love  and  remembrance  were  ready  and  disposed  in  the 
hall  long  since — George  was  in  his  new  suit,  for  which  the  tailor  had  come 
previously  to  measure  him.  He  had  sprung  up  with  the  sun  and  put  on 
the  new  clothes ;  his  mother  hearing  him  from  the  room  close  by,  in  whicb 
she  had  been  lying,  in  speechless  grief  and  watching.  Days  before  she 
had  been  making  preparations  for  the  end :  purchasing  little  stores  for  the 
boy's  use ;  marking  his  books  and  linen ;  talking  with  him  and  preparing 
him  for  the  change — fondly  fan(^ng  that  he  needed  preparation. 

So  that  he  had  change,  what  cared  he  ?  He  was  longing  for  it.  By  a 
thousand  eager  declarations  as  to  what  he  would  do,  when  he  went  to  Uve 
with  his  grandfather,  he  had  shown  the  poor  widow  how  little  the  idea  of 
parting  had  cast  him  down.  **  He  would  come  and  see  his  mamma  often 
on  the  poney,"  he  said  :  "  he  would  come  and  fetch  her  in  the  carriage ; 
they  would  drive  in  the  Park,  and  she  should  have  everything  she  wanted.'^ 
The  poor  mother  was  fain  to  content  herself  with  these  selfish  demonstra* 
tions  of  attachment,  and  tried  to  convince  herself  how  sincerely  her  son 
loved  her.  He  must  love  her.  All  children  were  so :  a  little  anxious 
for  novelty,  and — ^no,  not  selfish,  but  self-willed.  Her  child  must  have  his 
enjoyments  and  ambition  in  the  world.  She  herself,  by  her  own  selfishness 
and  imprudent  love  for  him,  had  denied  him  his  just  rights  and  pleasures 
hitherto. 

I  know  few  things  more  affecting  than  that  timorous  debasement  and 
self-humiliation  of  a  woman.  How  she  owns  that  it  is  she  and  not  the 
man  who  is  guilty  :  how  she  takes  all  the  faults  on  her  side :  how  she 
courts  in  a  manner  punishment  for  the  wrongs  which  she  has  not  com- 
mitted, and  persists  in  shielding  the  real  culprit  1  It  is  those  who  injure 
women  who  get  the  most  kindness  from  them — ^they  are  bom  tinud  and 
tyrants,  and  maltreat  those  who  are  humblest  before  them. 

So  poor  Amelia  had  been  getting  ready  in  silent  misery  for  her  son's 
departure,  and  had  passed  many  and  many  a  long  solitary  hour  in  making 
preparations  for  the  end.  George  stood  by  his  mother,  watdhing  her  arrange- 
ments without  the  least  concern.  Tears  had  fallen  into  his  boxes ;  passages 
had  been  scored  in  his  favourite  books :  old  toys,  relics,  treasures  had  been 
hoarded  away  for  him,  and  packed  with  strange  neatness  and  care, — and 
of  all  these  things  the  boy  took  no  note.     The  child  goes  away  smiling 
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M  the  mother  breaks  her  heart.  Bjr  heavens  it  is  pitiful,  the  bootless  bre 
of  women  for  children  in  Vanity  Fair. 

A  few  days  are  past:  and  the  great  event  of  Amelia's  life  is  consum- 
mated. >fo  angel  has  intervened.  The  child  is  sacrificed  and  offered  up 
to  fate :  and  the  widow  is  quite  alone. 

The  boy  comes  to  see  her  often,  to  be  sore.  He  rides  on  a  poney  with 
the  coacmnan  behind  him,  to  the  delight  of  his  old  grandfather,  Sedley, 
who  walks  proudly  down  the  lane  by  his  side.  She  sees  him,  but  he  is  not 
her  boy  any  more.  Why,  he  rides  to  see  the  boys  at  the  little  school,  too, 
and  to  show  off  before  them  bU  new  wealth  and  splendour.  In  two 
days  he  has  adopted  a  s^ght  impenous  air  and  patronising  manner.  He 
was  bom  to  command,  his  mother  thinks,  as  his  father  was  before  him. 

It  is  fine  weather  now.    Of  evenings  on  the  days  when  he  does  not 


come,  she  takes  a  long  walk  into  London — ^yes,  as  far  as  Euasell-squore, 
and  rests  on  the  stone  by  the  railing  of  the  garden  oppoute  Mr.  Osborne's 
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house.  It  is  so  pleasant  and  cool.  She  can  look  up  and  see  the  drawm^ 
room  windows  illuminated,  and,  at  about  nine  oMock,  the  chamber  in  the 
upper  story  where  Georgy  sleeps.  She  knows — ^He  has  told  her.  She 
prays  there  as  the  light  goes  out,  prays  with  a  humble  humble  heart, 
and  walks  home  shrinking  and  silent.  She  is  very  tired  when  she  comes 
home.  Perhaps  she  will  sleep  the  better  for  that  long  weary  walk;  and 
she  may  dream  about  Georgy. 

One  Sunday  she  happened  to  be  walking  in  Bussell-sqaare,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  Mr;  Osborne's  house  (she  could  see  it  from  a  distance  though) 
when  all  the  bells  of  Sabbath  were  ringing,  and  George  and  his  aunt 
came  out  to  go  to  church ;  a  little  sweep  asked  for  charity,  and  the  footman* 
who  carried  the  books,  tried  to  drive  him  away ;  but  Georgy  stopped  and 
gave  him  money.  May  God's  blessing  be  on  the  boy  I  Emmy  ran  round 
the  square,  and  coming  up  to  the  sweep,  gave  him  her  mite  too.  AH  the 
bells  of  Sabbath  were  ringing,  and  she  followed  them  until  she  came  to  the 
Foundling  Church,  into  which  she  went.  There  she  sat  in  a  place  whence 
she  could  see  the  head  of  the  boy  under  his  father's  tombstone.  Many 
hundred  fresh  children's  voices  rose  up  there  and  sang  hymns  to  the  Father 
Beneficent ;  and  little  George's  soul  thrilled  with  delist  at  the  burst  of 
glorious  psalmody.  His  mother  could  not  see  him  for  awhile,  through 
the  mist  that  dimmed  her  eyes. 


'--'■'//  /'" 
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FTEB  Becky's  appearance  at  my 
Lord  Steyne'a  private  and  select 
parties  the  ckims  of  that  estima- 
ble woman  as  regaids  fashion, 
were  settled ;  and  lonie  of  the 
very  greatest  and  tallest  doors 
in  the  metropolia  were  speedily 
opened  to  her — doors  so  great 
and  tall  that  the  beloved  reader 
nud  writer  hereof  may  "hope  in 
vain  to  enter  at  them.     Dear 
brethren,  let  us  tremble  before 
those  angost  portals.     I  fancy 
them  guarded  by  grooms  of  the 
chamber  with  flaming  silver  forks 
tritb  which  they  prong  all  those 
who  have  not  the  ri^lit  of  the 
etitr^.     Tbey  say  the   honest 
newspaper-feUow  who  sits  in  the 
ball  ana  takes  down  the  names  of 
the  great  ones  who  are  admitted 
to  the  feasts,  dies  after  a  little 
time.      He    can't    survive  the 
glare  of  fashion  long.  It  scorches 
him  up,  as  the  presence  of  Jupiter  in  full  dress  wasted  that  poor  impru- 
dent Semele— a  giddy  moth  of  a  creature  who  ruined  herself  by  venturing 
out  of  her  natural  atmosphere.    Her  myth  ought  to  be  taken  to  heart 
amongst  the  Tybumians,  the  Belgravions, — her  story,  and  perhaps  Becky's 
too.     Ah,  ladies ! — ask  the  Beverend  'Hlx.  Thurifer  if  Belgravia  is  not  a 
sounding  brass,  and  Tybumia  a  tinkling  cymbal.     These  are  vanities. 
Even  these  will  pass  away.     And  some  day  or  other  (but  it  will  be  after 
our  time,  thank  goodness,)  Hyde  Park  Gardens  will  be  no  better  known 
than  the  celebrated  horticultural  outskirts  of  Babylon ;    and  Belgrave 
Square  wiU  be  as  desolate  as  Baker  Street,  or  Tadmor  in  the  wildemesa. 

Ladies,  are  you  aware  that  the  great  Pitt  lived  in  Baker  Street  f 
What  would  not  your  grandmotherG  have  given  to  be  asked  to  Lady 
Hester's  parties  in  that  now  decayed  mansion  F  I  have  dined  in  it — moi 
qui  votu  forU.  I  peopled  the  chamber  with  ghosts  of  the  mighty  dead. 
As  we  aate  soberly  drinking  claret  there  with  men  of  to-day,  the  spirits 
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of  the  departed  came  in  and  took  their  places  round  the  darksome  board. 
The  pilot  who  weathered  the  storm  tossed  off  great  bumpers  of  spiritual 
port :  the  shade  of  Dundas  did  not  leave  the  ghost  of  a  heeltap. — 
Addington  sate  bowing  and  smirking  in  a  ghastly  manner,  and  would  not 
be  behindhand  when  the  noiseless  bottle  went  round ;  Scott,  from  under 
bushy  eyebrows  winked  at  the  apparition  of  a  beeswing ;  Wilberforoe's 
eyes  went  up  to  the  ceiling,  so  that  he  did  not  seem  to  know  how  his 
g^sweniup  full  to  his  mouth  and  came  down  empty; — up  to  the  ceilingp 
which  was  above  us  only  yesterday,  and  which  the  great  of  the  last  days^ 
have  all  looked  at.  They  let  the  house  as  a  furnished  lodging  now.  Yes,. 
Lady  Hester  once  lived  in  Baker  Street,  and  lies  asleep  in  the  wilderness. 
£othen  saw  her  there — not  in  Baker  Street :  but  in  the  other  solitude. 

It  is  all  vanity  to  be  sure :  but  who  will  not  own  to  liking  a  little  of  it  ? 
I  should  like  to  know,  what  well-constituted  mind,  merely  because  it  is 
transitory,  dislikes  roast-beef?  That  is  a  vanity ;  but  may  every  man 
who  reads  this,  have  a  wholesome  portion  of  it  through  life,  I  beg ;  aye» 
though  my  readers  were  iive  hundred  thousand.  Sit  down,  gentlemen^ 
and  fall  to,  with  a  good  hearty  appetite ;  the  fat,  the  lean,  the  gravy^ 
the  horse-jadish  as  you  like  it — don't  spare  it.  Another  glass  of  wine, 
Jones,  my  boy — a  little  bit  of  the  Sunday  side.  Yes,  let  us  eat  o«r  fill  of 
the  vain  thing,  and  be  thankful  therefor.  And  let  us  make  the  best  of 
Becky's  aristocratic  pleasures  likewise — ^for  these  too,  like  all  other  mortal 
delights,  were  but  transitory. 

The  upshot  of  her  visit  to  Lord  Steyne  was,  that  His  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Feterwaradin  took  occasion  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with 
Colonel  Crawley,  when  they  met  on  the  next  day  at  the  Club,  and  to 
compliment  Mrs.  Crawley  in  the  Hing  of  Hyde  Park  with  a  profound 
salute  of  the  hat.  She  and  her  husband  were  invited  immediately  to  one 
of  the  Prince's  small  parties  at  Levant  House,  then  occupied  by  his 
Highness  during  the  temporary  absence  from  England  of  its  noble 
proprietor.  She  sang  after  dinner  to  a  very  little  comite.  The  Marquis 
of  Steyne  was  present,  paternally  superintending  the  progress  of  his  pupil. 

At  Levant  House  Becky  met  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  and  greatest 
ministers  that  Europe  has  produced — the  l)uc  de  la  Jabotiere,  then 
Ambassador  from  the  Most  Christian  King,  and  subsequently  Minister  to 
that  monarch.  I  declare  I  swell  with  pride  as  these  august  names  are 
transcribed  by  my  pen ;  and  I  think  in  what  brilliant  company  my  dear 
Becky  is  moving.  She  became  a  constant  guest  at  the  Trench  Embassy, 
where  no  party  was  considered  to  be  complete  without  the  presence  of  the 
charming  Madame  Eavdonn  Cravley. 

Messieurs  de  Truffigny  (of  the  Perigord  family)  and  Champignac,  botb 
attaches  of  the  Embassy,  were  straightway  smitten  by  the  charms  of  the 
fair  Colonel's  wife :  and  both  declared,  according  to  the  wont  of  their 
nation,  (for  who  ever  yet  met  a  Frenchman,  come  out  of  England,  that 
has  not  left  half  a  dozen  families  miserable,  and  brought  away  as  many 
hearts  in  his  pocket-book  ?)  both,  I  say,  dedared  that  they  were  au  mietut 
with  the  charming  Madame  Havdonn. 

But  I  rloubt  the  correctness  of  the  assertion.     Champignac  was  very 
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kmA  of  ^rti^  and  nods  maaj  parties  with  the  Goloiiel  of  eveningSy 
whUe  Becky  wm  siaging  to  Lord  Steyne  in  the  other  loom ;  and  as  for 
Traffigny,  it  is  a  weU-toown  fmst  that  he  dared  not  go  to  the  TniTdlers', 
n^iere  he  owed  money  to  tUm-  waiten,  and  if  he  had  not  had  the  Embassy 
as  a  dining-phiee,  the  worthy  young  gentieniBsi  most  have  starred. 
I  doubt,  I  say,  that  Becky  would  have  selected  either  of  these  yoong: 
man  as  a  person  on  whom  she  would  bestow  her  special  regard*  They 
ran  of  her  messages,  purchased  her  gloves  and  dowers,  went  in  debt  for 
opera-boxes  for  her,  and  made  themaehes  anuRble  in  a  thousand  ways^ 
And  they  talked  £nglish  with  adorable  simpiicity,  and  to  the  constant 
amusement  of  Becky  and  my  Lord  Steyne.  She  woold  mimio  one  on 
other  to  his  face,  imd  con^nent  him  on  his  advance  in  the  English 
language  with  a  gmvity  which  never  failed  to  tickle  the  Marquis,  her 
sardonie  old  patvon.  Truffigny  gave  Bri^s  a  shawl  by  way  of  winning 
over  Becky's  confidante,  and  asked  her  to  take  charge  of  a  letter  which 
the  shnple  ^inster  handed  over  in  pubhc  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
addressed;  and  the. composition  of  which  amused  everybody  who  read  it 
greatly.  Lord  Steyne  read  it :  everybody,  but  honest  Bawdon;  to  who» 
it  was  not  necessary  to  tell  everything  that  passed  in  the  little  house  iar 
May  Fair. 

Here,  before  long,  Bedcy  received  not  only  ''  the  best "  foreigners  (as 
the  phrase  is  in  our  noble  and  admirable  society  slang),  but  some  of  the 
best  English  peopk  too.  I  don't  mean  the  most  virtnons,  or  indeed  the 
least  viriuons,  or  the  cleverest,  or  the  stupidest,  or  the  richest,  or  the  best 
bom,  but  'Uhe  best," — in  a  word,  people  abont  whom  there  is  no  (piestion 
— such  as  the  great  Lady  Fitz- Willis,  that  Patron  Saint  of  Almad^'s,  the 
great  Lady  Slowbore,  the  great  Lady  Ghrizzel  Macbeth,  (she  was  Lady 
G.  Glowry,  daughter  of  Lo^  Grey  of  Glowry,)  and  the  like.  When  the 
Countess  of  Fitz- Willis  (her  ladyship  is  of  the  Kingstreet  family,  see 
Debrett  smd  Burke,)  tak4»  up  a  person,  he  or  she  is  safe.  There  is  no 
question  about  them  my  more.  Not  that  my  Lady  Fitz-WilUs  is  any  better 
than  anybody  else,  being,  on  the  contrary,  a  faded  person,  fifty-seven  years 
of  age,  and  neither  handsome,  nor  wealthy,  nor  entertaining;  but  it  is 
agreed  on  all  sides  that  she  is  of  the  '*  best  peo^e.  Those  who  go  to  her 
ax^  of  the  best :  and  from  an  old  grudge  **  probably  to  Lady  Steyne  (for 
whose  coronet  her  ladyship,  then  the  youthful  Georgina  Frederica,  daughter 
of  the  Prince  of  Wides's  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Portaosheny,  had  once  tried), 
this  great  and  famons  leader  of  the  fashion  chose  to  acknowledge  Mrs.  Baw- 
don Crawley :  made  her  a  most  marked  curtsey  at  the  assembly  over  which 
she  presided :  andnot  only  encouraged  her  son,  St.  Kitts  (his  lordship  got 
his  place  through  Lord  Steyne's  interest),  to  irequent  Airs.  Crawley's  house, 
hut  asked  her  to  her  own  mansion,  and  spoke  to  her  twice  in  the  most 
public  and  condescending  manner  during  dinner.  The  imp<»tant  fact  was 
known  all  over  London  that  night.  People  who  had  been  crying  fie 
about  Mrs.  Crawley,  were  silent-  Wenham,  the  wit  and  lawyer,  Lord 
St^^e's  right-hand  man,  went  about  eveiywhere  praising  her:  some 
who  had  hnitated,  came  forward  at  once  and  welcomed  her :  little  Tom 
Toady,  who  had  warned  Southdown  about  visiting  such  an  abandoned 
winnaD,  now  besooght  to  be  introduced  to  her.    In  a  word,  she  was 
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admitted  to  be  among  the  '*  best "  people.  Ah,  my  beloved  readers  and 
brethren,  do  not  envy  poor  Becky  prematurely — glory  like  this  is  said  to 
be  fugitive.  It  is  currently  reported  that  even  in  the  very  inmost  circles, 
they  are  no  happier  than  the  poor  wanderers  outside  the  zone;  and  Becky, 
who  penetrated  into  the  very  centre  of  fashion,  and  saw  the  great  George  lY. 
face  to  face,  has  owned  since  that  there  too  was  Vanity. 

We  must  be  brief  in  descanting  upon  this  part  of  her  career.  As  I  can- 
not describe  the  mysteries  of  fireemasoniy,  although  I  have  a  shrewd  idea 
that  it  is  a  humbug :  so  an  uninitiated  man  cannot  take  upon  himself  to 
pourtray  the  great  world  accurately,  and  had  best  keep  his  opinions  to 
himself  whatever  they  are. 

Becky  has  often  spoken  in  subsequent  years  of  this  season  of  her  life, 
when  she  moved  among  the  very  greatest  circles  of  the  London  fashion. 
Her  success  excited,  elated,  and  then  bored  her.  At  first  no  occupation 
was  more  pleasant  than  to  invent  and  procure  (the  latter  a  work  of  no 
small  trouble  and  ingenuity,  by  the  way,  in  a  person  of  Mrs.  Bawdon 
Crawley's  very  narrow  means)— to  procure,  we  say,  the  prettiest  new 
dresses  and  ornaments ;  to  drive  to  fine  dinner  parties,  where  she  was 
welcomed  by  great  people ;  and  from  the  fine  dinner  parties  to  fine  assem- 
blies, whither  the  same  people  came  with  whom  she  had  been  dining,  whom 
she  had  met  the  night  before,  and  would  see  on  the  morrow — ^the  young 
men  faultlessly  appointed,  handsomely  cravatted,  with  the  neatest  glossy 
boots  and  white  gloves — ^the  elders  portly,  brass-buttoned,  noble-looking, 
polite,  and  prosy — ^the  young  ladies  blonde,  timid,  and  in  pink — ^the 
mothers  grand,  beautiful,  sumptuous,  solemn,  and  in  diamonds.  They 
talked  in  EogHsh,  not  in  bad  French,  as  they  do  in  the  novels.  They 
talked  about  each  others'  houses,  and  characters,  and  families  *•  just  as  the 
Joneses  do  about  the  Smiths.  Becky's  former  acquaintances  hated  and 
envied  her :  the  poor  woman  herself  was  yawning  m  spirit.  "  I  wish  I 
were  out  of  it,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  I  would  rather  be  a  parson's  wife, 
and  teach  a  Sunday  School  than  this ;  or  a  sergeant's  lady  and  ride  in 
the  regimental  waggon ;  or,  0  how  much  gayer  it  would  be  to  wear  spangles 
and  trowsers,  and  dance  before  a  booth  at  a  fair." 

'*  You  would  do  it  very  well,"  said  Lord  Steyne,  laughing.  She  used 
to  tell  the  great  man  her  etmuia  and  perpleidties  in  her  artless  way — ^they 
amused  him. 

"  Bawdon  would  make  a  very  good  £cuyer— Master  of  the  Ceremonies — 
what  do  you  call  him — ^the  man  in  the  lurge  boots  and  the  uniform,  who 
goes  round  the  ring  cracking  the  whip  ?  He  is  large,  heavy,  and  of  a 
military  figure.  I  recollect,"  Becky  continued,  pensively,  '*my  fiither 
took  me  to  see  a  show  at  Brookgreen  Fair  when  I  was  a  child ;  and  when 
we  came  home  I  made  myself  a  pair  of  stilts,  and  danced  in  the  studio  to 
the  wonder  of  all  the  pupils." 

"  I  should  have  liked  to  see  it,"  said  Lord  Steyne. 

'*  I  should  like  to  do  it  now,"  Becky  continued.  "  How  Lady  Blinkey 
would  open  her-  eyes,  and  Lady  Grizzel  Macbeth  would  stare  I  Hash  1 
silence  I  there  is  Pasta  beginning  to  sing."  Becky  always  made  a  point 
of  being  conspicuously  polite  to  the  professional  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
attended  at  these  aristocratic  parties— of  following  them  into  the  comas 
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where  they  sate  in  silence,  and  shaking  hands  with  them,  and  smiling  in 
the  Tiew  of  all  persons.  She  was  an  artist  herself,  as  she  said  veiy 
troly :  there  was  a  frankness  and  humility  in  the  manner  in  which  she 
acknowledged  her  origin,  which  provoked,  or  disarmed,  or  amused 
lookers-on,  as  the  case  might  be.  "  How  cool  that  woman  is,"  said  one ; 
*'  what  airs  of  independence  she  assumes,  where  she  ought  to  sit  still  and 
be  thankful  if  anybody  speaks  to  her."  "  What  an  honest  and  good- 
natured  soul  she  is,"  said  another.  "  What  an  artful  little  minx,"  said  a 
third.  They  were  all  right  very  likely;  but  Becky  went  her  own  way, 
and  so  fascinated  the  professional  personages,  that  they  would  leave  off 
their  sore  throats  in  order  to  sing  at  her  parties,  and  give  her  lessons  for 
nothing. 

Tes,  she  gave  parties  in  the  little  house  in  Gurzon  Street.  Many  scores 
of  carriages,  with  blazing  lamps,  blocked  up  the  street,  to  the  disgust  of 
No.  100,  who  could  not  rest  for  the  thunder  of  the  knocking,  and  of  10^, 
who  could  not  sleep  for  envy.  The  gigantic  footmen  who  accompanied 
the  vehicles,  were  too  big  to  be  contain^  in  Becky's  little  hall,  and  were 
billeted  off  in  the  neighbouring  public-houses,  whence,  when  they  were 
wanted,  caU-boys  summoned  them  from  their  beer.  Some  of  the  great 
dandies  of  London  squeezed  and  trod  on  each  other  on  the  little  stairs, 
laughing  to  find  themselves  there ;  and  many  spotless  and  severe  ladies  of 
ton  were  seated  in  the  little  drawing-room,  listening  to  the  professional 
singers,  who  were  singing  according  to  their  wont,  and  as  if  they  wished 
to  blow  the  windows  down.  And  the  day  after,  there  appeared  among 
the  fashionable  reunions  in  the  '*  Morning  Post,"  a  paragraph  to  the 
following  effect : — 

^'Yesterday,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Crawley  entertained  a  select  party  at  dinner 
at  their  house  in  May  Fair.  Their  Excellencies  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Peterwaradin,  H.  E,  Papoosh  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Ambassador  (attended 
by  Kibob  Bey,  dragoman  of  the  mission),  the  Marquess  of  Steyne,  Earl  of 
Southdown,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lady  Jane  Crawley,  Mr.  Wagg,  &c.  After 
dinner  Mrs.  Crawley  had  an  assembly  which  was  attended  by  the  Duchess 
(Dowager)  of  Stilton,  Due  de  la  GruySre,  Marchioness  of  Cheshire,  Mar- 
chese  Alessandro  Strachino,  Comte  de  Brie,  Baron  Schapzuger,  Chevalier 
Tosti,  Countess  of  Slingstone,  and  Lady  F.  Macadam,  Major-General  and 
Lady  G.  Macbeth,  and  (2)  Miss  Macbeths ;  Yiscount  Paddington,  Sir 
Horace  Fogey,  Hon.  Sands  Bedwin,  Bobbadiy  Bahawder,"  and  an  &c. 
which  the  reader  may  fill  at  his  pleasure  through  a  dozen  dose  lines  of 
small  type. 

And  m  her  commerce  with  the  great  our  dear  friend  showed  the  same 
frankness  which  distinguished  her  transactions  with  the  lowly  in  station. 
On  one  occasion,  when  out  at  a  very  fine  house,  Eebecca  was  (perhaps 
rather  ostentatiously)  holding  a  conversation  in  the  French  language  with 
a  celebrated  tenor  singer  of  that  nation,  while  the  Lady  Grizzel  Macbeth 
looked  over  her  shoulder  scowling  at  the  pair. 

"  How  very  well  you  speak  French,"  Lady  Grizzel  said,  who  herself 
spoke  the  tongue  in  a  Edinburgh  accent  most  remarkable  to  hear. 

"  I  ought  to  know  it,"  Becky  modestly  said,  casting  down  her  eyes. 
'*  I  taught  it  in  a  school,  and  my  mother  was  a  !EVenchwoman." 
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Ladj  Grizzel  wns  won  by  her  hamility,  and  was  mollified  towards  tbe 
Kttle  woman.  She  deplored  the  fatal  levelling  tendencies  of  the  age,  which 
admitted  persons  of  all  classes  into  the  society  of  their  superiors :  but  her 
ladyship  owned,  that  this  one  at  least  was  well  behaved  and  never  forgot 
her  place  in  life.  She  was  a  very  good  woman :  good  to  the  poor :  stupid, 
blameless,  nnsuspicions. — It  is  not  her  ladyship's  fault  that  she  fancies 
hersdf  better  than  you  and  me.  The  skirts  ^  her  ancestors*  garments 
have  been  kissed  for  centuries:  it  is  a  thousand  years,  they  say,  since  the 
tartans  of  the  head  of  the  family  were  embraced  by  the  defunct  Duncan's 
lords,  and  councillors,  when  the  great  ancestor  of  the  House  became  King 
of  Scotland. 

Lady  Steyne,  after  the  music  scene,  succumbed  before  Becky,  and  perhaps 
was  not  disinclined  to  her.  The  younger  ladies  of  the  house  of  Gaunt  were 
also  ecnopelled  into  submissioo.  Once  or  twice  they  set  people  at  her,  but 
they  failed.  The  briliiant  Lady  Stunnington  tried  a  passage  of  arms  with  her, 
but  was  routed  with  great  slaughter  t^  the  intrepid  little  Becky.  When 
attacked  sometimes,  Bedcy  had  a  knack  of  adopting  a  demure  ing^ue  air, 
under  which  she  was  most  dangerous.  She  said  the  wickedest  things  with 
the  most  sim^e  unaffected  air  when  in  this  mood,  and  would  take  care 
artlessly  to  apologise  for  her  blunders,  so  that  all  the  world  should  know 
that  she  had  made  them. 

Mr.  Wagg,  the  celebrated  wit,  and  a  led  captain  and  trencher-man  of 
my  Lord  Steyne,  was  caused  by  the  ladies  to  charge  her ;  and  the  worthy 
fellow,  leering  at  his  patronesses,  and  giving  them  a  wink,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  Now  look  out  for  sport," — one  evening  began  an  assault  upon 
Becky,  who  was  unsuspicuously  eating  her  dinner.  The  little  woman, 
attacked  on  a  sudden,  but  never  without  arms,  lighted  up  in  an 
instant,  parried  and  reposted  with  a  home-thurst,  which  made  Wagg's 
face  tingle  with  shame ;  then  she  returned  to  her  soup  with  the  most 
perfect  calm  and  a  quiet  smile  on  her  face.  Wagg's  great  patron,  who 
gave  him  dinners  and  lent  him  a  little  money  sometimes,  and  whose  elec- 
tion, newspaper,  and  other  jobs  Wagg  did,  gave  the  luddess  fellow  such 
a  savage  glance  with  the  eyes  as  almost  made  him  sink  under  the  table 
and  burst  into  tears.  He  looked  piteously  at  my  lord,  who  never  spoke 
to  him  during  dinner,  and  at  the  ladies,  who  disowned  him.  At  last 
Becky  herself  took  compassion  upon  him,  and  tried  to  engage  him  in 
talk.  He  was  not  asked  to  dinner  again  for  six  weeks ;  and  Fiche,  my 
lord's  confidential  man,  to  whom  Wagg  naturally  paid  a  good  deal  of 
court,  was  instructed  to  tell  him  that  if  he  ever  dared  to  sny  a  rude  thing 
to  Mrs.  Crawley  again,  or  make  her  the  butt  of  liis  stupid  jokes,  Milor 
would  put  every  one  of  his  notes  of  hand  into  his  lawyer's  hands,  and 
sell  him  up  without  mercy.  Wagg  wept  before  Fiche,  and  implored 
his  dear  friend  to  intercede  for  him.  He  wrote  a  poem  in  favour  of 
Mrs.  K.  C,  which  appeared  in  the  verj'  next  number  of  the  **  Harumscarum 
Magazine,"  which  he  conducted.  He  implored  her  good  will  at  parties 
where  he  met  her.  He  cringed  and  coaxed  Rawdon  at  the  club.  He  was 
allowed  to  come  back  to  Gaunt  House  after  a  while.  Becky  was  always 
good  to  him,  always  amused,  never  angry. 

His  lordship's  viaier  and  chief  confidential  ser\*ant  (with  a  seat  m  parKa- 
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ment  and  at  the  dinner  table),  Mr.  Wenbam,  was  much  more  prudent  in  bis 
4)ebaTionr  and  opinions  than  Mr.  Wagg.  However  much  be  migbt  be 
disposed  to  bate  all  parvenns  (Mr.  Weabam  bimself  was  a  stauncb  old 
True. Blue  Tory,  and  bis  father  a  small  eoal-mercbant  in  the  north  of 
England),  this  aide-de-camp  of  the  Marquis  never  showed  any  sort  of 
liosiility  to  the  new  favourite ;  but  pursued  her  with  stealthy  kindnesses, 
and  a  sly  and  deferential  politeness,  which  somehow  made  Becky  more 
tmeasy  than  other  people's  overt  hostilities. 

How  the  Crawleye  got  the  money  which  was  spent  upon  the  entertain- 
ments with  which  they  treated  the  polite  world,  was  a  mystery  which  gave 
rise  to  some  conversation  at  the  time,  and  probably  added  zest  to  these 
kittle  festivities.  Some  persons  averred  that  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  gave  his 
brother  a  handsome  allowance :  if  he  did,  Becky's  power  over  the 
baronet  must  have  been  extraordinary  indeed,  and  his  character  greatly 
changed  in  lus  advanced  age.  Other  parties  hinted  that  it  was  Becky'is 
habit  to  levy  contributions  on  all  her  husband's  friends :  going  to  this  one 
in  tears  with  an  account  that  there  was  an  execution  in  the  house ;  falling 
<m  her  knees  to  that  one,  and  declaring  that  the  whole  family  must  go 
to  gaol  or  commit  suicide  unless  sueh  and  such  a  bill  could  be  paid.  Lord 
Southdown,  it  was  said,  had  been  induced  to  give  many  hundreds  through 
4hese  pathetic  representations.  Young  Feitham,  of  the  — ^th  Dragoons  (and 
«on  of  the  firm  of  Tiler  and  Eeltham,  hatters  and  army  accoutrement 
makers),  and  whom  the  Grawleys  introduced  into  fashionable  life,  was 
also  cited  as  one  of  Becky's  victims  in  the  pecuniary  way.  People  declared 
that  she  got  money  from  various  simply  disposed  persons,  imder  pretence 
of  getting  them  confidential  appointments  under  government.  Who  knows 
what  stories  were  or  were  not  told  of  our  dear  and  innocent  friend? 
-Certain  it  is,  that  if  she  had  had  all  the  money  which  she  was  said  to 
have  begged  or  borrowed  or  stolen,  she  might  have  capitalised  and  been 
honest  for  life,  whereas, — ^but  this  is  advancing  matters. 

The  truth  is,  that  by  economy  and  good  management — ^by  a  sparing  use 
of  ready  money  and  by  paying  scarcely  anybody, — people  can  manage,  for 
41  time  at  least,  to  make  a  great  show  with  very  little  means  :  and  it  is  our 
belief  that  Becky's  mucb-talked-of  parties,  which  were  not,  after  all  was 
«aid,  very  numerous,  cost  this  lady  very  little  more  than  the  wax  candles 
which  lighted  the  walls.  StiUbrook  and  Queen's  Crawley  supplied  her 
with  game  and  fruit  in  abundance.  Lord  Steyne's  cellars  were  at  her 
disposal,  and  that  excellent  nobleman's  famous  cooks  presided  over  her 
little  kitchen,  or  sent  by  my  lord's  order  the  rarest  delicacies  from  their  own. 
I  protest  it  is  quite  shameful  in  the  world  to  abuse  a  simple  creature,  as 
people  of  her  time  abuse  Becky,  and  I  warn  the  public  against  believing 
one-tenth  of  the  stories  against  her.  If  every  person  is  to  be  banished 
ih}m  society  who  runs  into  debt  and  cannot  pay — if  we  are  to  be  peering 
into  everybody's  private  Mfe,  speculating  upon  their  income,  and  cutting 
ihem  if  we  don't  approve  of  their  expenditure— why,  what  a  howling 
wilderness  and  intolerable  dwelling  Vanity  Fair  would  be.  Every  man's 
hand  would  be  against  his  neighbour  in  this  case,  my  dear  Sir,  and  the 
benefits  of  civilisation  would  be  done  away  with.  We  should  be  quarrelling, 
abusing,  avoiding  one  another.    Our  houses  would  become  caverns :  and 
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we  should  go  in  rags  because  we  cared  for  nobody.  Bents  would  go  down. 
Parties  wouldn't  be  given  any  more.  All  the  tradesmen  of  the  town  would 
be  bankrupt.  Wine,  wax-lights,  comestibles,  rouge,  crinoline-petticoats^ 
diamonds,  wigs,  Louis-Cluatorze-gimcracks,  and  old  china,  park  hacks  and 
splendidhigh-stepping carriage  horses — all  the  delightsof  life,  I  say, — ^would 
go  to  the  deuce,  if  people  did  but  act  upon  their  silly  principles,  and  ayoiil 
those  whom  they  dislike  and  abuse.  Whereas,  by  a  little  charity  and 
mutual  forbearance,  things  are  made  to  go  on  pleasantly  enough :  we  may 
abuse  a  man  as  much  as  we  like,  and  call  him  the  greatest  rascal  unhung — 
but  do  we  wish  to  hang  him  therefore  ?  No.  We  shake  hands  when  we 
meet.  If  his  cook  is  good  we  forgive  him,  and  go  and  dine  with  him ; 
and  we  expect  he  will  do  the  same  by  us.  Thus  trade  flourishes — ciyili- 
sation  advances :  peace  is  kept ;  new  dresses  are  wanted  for  new  assem* 
blies  every  week ;  and  the  last  year's  vintage  of  Lafitte  will  remunerate 
the  honest  proprietor  who  reared  it. 

At  the  tmie  whereof  we  are  writing,  though  the  Great  G^eorge  was  on 
the  throne  and  ladies  wore  gigoU  and  large  combs  like  tortoise-shell 
shovels  in  their  hair,  instead  of  the  simple  sleeves  and  lovely  wreaths 
which  are  actually  in  fashion,  the  manners  of  the  very  polite  world  were 
not,  I  take  it,  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  present  day :  and 
their  amusements  pretty  similar.  To  us,  from  outside  gazing  over  the 
policemen's  shoulders  at  the  bewildering  beauties  as  they  pass  into  Court 
or  ball,  they  may  seem  beings  of  unearthly  splendour,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  exquisite  happiness  by  us  unattainable.  It  is  to  console  some 
of  these  dissatisfied  beings,  that  we  are  narrating  our  dear  Becky's  struggles^ 
and  triumphs,  and  disappointments,  of  all  of  which,  indeed,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  persons  of  merit,  she  had  her  share. 

At  this  time  the  amiable  amusement  of  acting  charades  had  come 
among  us  from  France :  and  were  considerably  in  v(^e  in  this  country, 
enabling  the  many  ladies  amongst  us  who  had  beauty  to  display  their 
charms,  and  the  fewer  number  who  had  cleverness,  to  exhibit  their  wit. 
My  Lord  Steyne  was  incited  by  Becky,  who  perhaps  believed  herself 
endowed  with  both  the  above  qualifications,  to  give  an  entertainment  at 
Gaunt  House,  which  should  include  some  of  these  little  dramas — ^and  we 
must  take  leave  to  introduce  the  reader  to  this  brilliant  reunion^  and,  with 
a  melancholy  welcome  too,  for  it  will  be  among  the  very  last  of  the 
fashionable  entertainments  to  which  it  will  be  our  fortune  to  conduct  him. 

A  portion  of  that  splendid  room,  the  picture-gallery  of  Gaunt  House, 
was  arranged  as  the  charade  theatre.  It  had  been  so  used  when 
Gkorge  III.  was  king ;  and  a  picture  of  the  Marquis  of  Gaunt  is  still 
extant,  with  his  hair  in  powder  and  a  pink  ribbon,  in  a  Boman  shape,  as  it 
was  called,  enacting  the  part  of  Cato  in  Mr.  Addison's  tragedy  of  that 
name,  performed  before  their  Boyal  Highnesses  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  and  Prince  William  Henry,  then  children  like  the 
actor.  One  or  two  of  the  old  properties  were  drawn  out  of  the  garrets^ 
where  they  had  lain  ever  since,  and  furbished  up  anew  for  the  present 
festivities. 

Young  Bedwin  Sands,  then  an  elegant  dandy  and  Eastern  traveller,  was 
manager  of  the  revels.    An  Eastern  traveller  was  somebody  in  those  days» 
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and  tbe  adventurous  Bedwin,  who  had  published  his  quarto,  and  passed 
some  months  under  the  tents  in  the  desert,  was  a  personage  of  no  small 
importance. — ^In  his  volume  there  were  several  pictures  of  Sands  in 
various  oriental  costumes ;  and  he  travelled  about  with  a  black  attendant 
^f  most  unprepossessing  appearance,  just  like  another  Brian  de  Bois  Guil- 
bert.  Bedwin,  his  costumes,  and  black  man,  were  hailed  at  Graunt  House 
as  very  valuable  acquisitions. 

He  led  off  the  fint  charade.  A  Turkish  officer  with  an  immense  plume 
of  feathers  (the  Janizzaries  were  supposed  to  be  still  in  existence,  and  the 
tarboosh  had  not  as  yet  displaced  the  ancient  and  nuijestic  head-dress  of 
the  true  believers)  was  seen  couched  on  a  divan,  and  making  believe  to 
puff  at  a  narghile,  in  which,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies,  only  a 
fragrant  pastiUe  was  allowed  to  smoke.  The  Turkish  dignitary  yawns 
and  expresses  signs  of  weariness  and  idleness.  He  daps  his  hands  and 
Mesrour  the  Nubian  appears,  with  bare  arms,  bangles,  yataghans,  and 
every  eastern  ornament— gaunt,  tall,  and  hideous.  He  makes  a  salaam 
before  my  lord  the  Aga. 

A  thrill  of  terror  and  delight  runs  through  the  assembly.  The  ladies 
whisper  to  one  another.  The  black  slave  was  given  to  Sands  Bedwin  by 
an  Egyptian  Pasha  in  exchange  for  three  dozen  of  Maraschino.  He  has 
sown  up  ever  so  many  odalisques  in  sacks  and  tilted  them  into  the  Nile. 

"  Bia  the  slave-merchant  enter,"  says  the  Turkish  voluptuary,  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand.  Mesrour  conducts  the  slave-merchant  into  my  lord's 
presence :  he  brings  a  veiled  female  with  him.  He  removes  her  veil. 
A  thrill  of  applause  bursts  through  the  house.  It  is  Mrs.  Winkworth  (she 
was  a  Miss  Absolom)  with  the  beautiful  eyes  and  hair.  She  is  in  a 
gorgeous  oriental  costume;  the  black  braided  locks  are  twined  with 
innumerable  jewels ;  her  dress  is  covered  over  with  gold  piastres.  The 
odious  Mahometan  expresses  himself  charmed  by  her  beauty.  She  falls 
down  on  her  knees,  and  entreats  him  to  restore  her  to  the  mountains 
where  she  was  bom,  and  where  her  Circassian  lover  is  still  deploring  the 
absence  of  his  Zuleikah.  No  entreaties  will  move  the  obdurate  Hassan. 
He  laughs  at  the  notion  of  the  Circassian  bridegroom.  Zuleikah  covers 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and  drops  down  in  an  attitude  of  the  most 
beautiful  despair.  There  seems  to  be  no  hope  for  her,  when — when  the 
Kislar  Aga  appears. 

The  Kislar  Aga  brings  a  letter  from  the  Sultan.  Hassan  receives  and 
places  on  his  head  the  dread  firman.  A  ghastly  terror  seizes  him,  while 
on  the  negro's  face  (it  is  Mesrour  again  in  another  costume)  appears  a 
ghastly  joy.  "  Mercy  1  mercy  1 "  cries  the  Pasha ;  while  the  Kislar  Aga, 
grinning  horribly,  pidls  out — a  boto-dring. 

The  curtain  draws  just  as  he  is  going  to  use  that  awful  weapon. 
Hassan  from  within  bawls  out,  "  First  two  syllables  " — ^and  Mrs.  Bawdon 
Crawley,  who  is  going  to  act  in  the  charade,  comes  forward  and  com- 
pliments Mrs.  Winkworth  on  the  admirable  taste  and  beauty  of  her 
costume. 

The  second  part  of  the  charade  takes  place.  It  is  still  an  eastern 
scene.  Hassan,  in  another  dress,  is  in  an  attitude  by  Zuleikah,  who  is 
perfectly  reconciled  to  him.    The  Kislar  Aga  has  become  a  peaceful  black 
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slare.  It  is  suniise  on  the  desert,  and  the  Turks  turn  their  heads  east* 
ward  and  bow  to  the  sand.  As  there  are  no  dromedaries  at  hand,  the 
band  facetiously  plays  the  ''The  Camels  are  coming."  An  enormous 
Egyptian  head  figures  in  the  scene.  It  is  a  musical  one, — ^and,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  oriental  travellers,  sings  a  comic  song,  composed  by  Mr. 
Wagg.  The  eastern  voyagers  go  off  dancing,  like  Papageno  and  the 
Moorish  King,  in  the  Magic  Flute.    "  Last  two  syllables     roars  the  head. 

The  last  act  opens.  It  is  a  Oredan  tent  this  time.  A  tall  and  stal- 
wart man  reposes  on  a  couch  there.  Above  him  hang  his  helmet  and 
shield.  There  is  no  need  for  them  now.  Ilium  is  down.  Iph^enia  is 
slain.  Cassandra  is  a  pris(mer  in  his  outer  halls.  The  king  of  men  (it  is 
Colonel  Crawley,  who,  indeed,  has  no  notion  about  the  sack  of  Uium  or 
the  conquest  of  Cassandra),  the  anax  andron  is  asleep  in  his  chamber  at 
Argos.  A  lamp  casts  the  broad  shadow  of  the  slecfmig  warrior  flickering 
on  the  wall — ^the  sword  and  shield  of  Troy  glitter  in  its  light.  The  band 
plays  the  awful  music  of  Don  Juan,  before  the  statue  enters. 

JBgisthus  steals  in  pale  and  on  tiptoe.  What  is  that  ghastly  face 
looking  out  bdlefuUy  after  him  from  behind  the  arras?  He  raases  his 
dagger  to  strike  the  sleeper,  who  turns  in  his  bed,  and  opens  his  broad 
chest  as  if  for  the  blow.  He  cannot  strike  the  noble  slumbering  chieflain. 
Clytemnestra  glides  swiftly  into  the  room  like  an  apparition — her  arms 
are  bare  and  wldte, — her  tawny  hair  floats  down  l^  shoulders, — ^her 
face  is  deadly  pale, — and  her  eyes  are  lighted  up  with  a  smile  so  ghastly* 
that  people  quake  as  they  look  at  her. 

A  tremor  ran  through  the  room.  ''  Oood  Grod ! "  somebody  said, 
**  it 's  Mrs.  Eawdon  Crawlcj'." 

Scornfully  she  snatches  the  dagger  out  of  iEgisthus's  hand,  and 
advances  to  the  bed.  You  see  it  sliining  over  her  head  in  the  glimmer 
of  the  lamp,  and — and  the  lamp  goes  out,  with  a  groan,  and  all  is  dark. 

The  darluiess  and  the  scene  frightened  people.  Eebeoca  performed  the 
part  so  well,  and  with  such  ghastly  truth,  that  the  spectators  were  all 
dumb,  until,  with  a  burst,  all  the  lamps  of  the  hall  blazed  out  again, 
when  everybody  began  to  shout  applause.  **  Brava!  brava !  **  old  Steyne*s 
strident  voice  was  heard  roaring  over  all  the  rest.  **  By  — ,  she  'd  do  it 
too,"  he  said  between  his  teeth.  The  performers  were  called  by  the  whole 
house,  which  sounded  with  cries  of  *' Manager  1  Clytemnestra  1 "  Agamem- 
non  could  not  be  got  to  show  in  his  classical  tunic,  but  stood  in  the  back 
ground  with  .^isthus  and  others  of  the  performers  of  the  little  play. 
Mr.  Bedwin  Sands  led  on  Zuleikah  and  Clytemnestra.  A  great  personage 
insisted  upon  being  presented  to  the  charming  Clytemnestra.  "  Heigh  ha  ? 
Bun  him  through  the  body.  Marry  somebody  else,  hay  ?"  was  the  appo- 
site remark  made  by  his  Boyal  Highness. 

**  Mrs.  lUrwdon  Crawley  was  quite  killing  in  the  part,"  said  Lord  Steyne. 
Becky  kwighed;  gay,  and  saucy  looking,  and  swept  the  prettiest  Htde 
curtsey  ever  seen. 

Servants  brought  in  salvers  covered  with  numerous  cool  dainties,  and 
the  performers  disappeared,  to  get  ready  for  the  second  charade-tableau. 

The  three  syllables  of  this  charade  were  to  be  depicted  in  pantomime, 
and  the  performance  took  place  in  the  following  wise : — 
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First  syllable  Colonel  Bawdon  Crawley,  C.B.,  with  a  slooehed  hat  and 
staff,  a  g;reat  coat,  and  a  lantern  borrowed  from  the  stables,  passed  across 
the  st  )ge  bawHng  out,  as  if  wamiiig  the  inhabitants  of  the  hour.  In  the 
iowd  window  are  seen  two  bagmen  playing  apparently  at  the  game  of 
cribbage,  over  which  they  yawn  much.  To  them  enters  one  looking  like 
Boots,  (the  Honourable  G.  Bingwood,)  which  character  the  young  gentle- 
man performed  to  perfection,  and  divests  them  of  their  lowmng  coTering ; 
and  presently  Chambermaid  (the  Bight  Honourable  Lord  Southdown)  with 
two  candlesticks,  and  a  warming-pan.  She  ascends  to  the  upper  apurt- 
ment,  and  warms  the  bed.  She  uses  the  warming-pan  as  a  weapon  where- 
with she  wards  off  the  attention  of  the  bagmen.  She  exits.  They  put  on 
their  night-caps,  and  pull  down  the  blinds.  Boots  comes  out  and  closes 
the  shutters  of  the  ground-floor  chamber.  You  hear  him  bolting  ami 
diaining  the  door  within.  All  the  lights  go  out.  The  music  plays  Dormez, 
dermez  chen  Am&an,  A  voice  from  behind  the  curtain  says,  ''First 
syllable." 

Second  syllable.  The  lamps  are  lighted  up  all  of  a  sudden.  The  music 
plays  the  old  air  from  John  of  Paris,  Ah  quel  plahir  d'etre  en  voyage.  It 
is  the  same  scene.  Between  the  first  and  second  floors  of  the  house  repre- 
sented, you  behold  a  sign  on  which  the  Steyne  arms  are  painted.  All  the 
bells  are  ringing  all  over  the  house.  In  the  lower  apartment  you  see  a 
man  with  a  long  slip  of  paper  presenting  it  to  another,  who  shakes  his  fist, 
threatens  and  vows  that  it  is  monstooos.  '*  Ostler,  bring  round  my  gig," 
cries  another  at  the  door.  He  chucks  Chambermaid  (the  Bight  Honour- 
able Lord  Southdown)  undex  the  chin ;  she  seems  to  deplore  his  absence, 
as  Calypso  did  that  of  that  other  emimsit  traveller  Ulysses.  Boots  (the 
Honourable  G.  Bingwood)  passes  with  a  wooden  box,  containing  silver 
flagons,  and  cries  "  Pots  "  with  such  exquisite  humour  and  naturalness, 
that  the  whole  house  rings  with  applause,  and  a  bouquet  is  thrown  to  him. 
Crack,  crack,  crack,  go  the  whips.  Laaidlord,  chambermaid,  waiter  rush 
to  the  door ;  bat  just  as  some  4&stiiignshed  guest  is  arriving,  the  curtains 
close,  and  the  invisible  theatrical  manager  cries  out  "  Second  syllable." 

"  I  think  it  must  be  '  Hotel, ' "  says  Captain  Grigg  of  the  L^e  Guards  ; 
there  is  a  general  laugh  at  the  Cqilain's.  devemess.  He  is  not  very  far 
from  the  mark. 

While  the  third  syllable  is  in  preparation,  the  band  begins  a  nautical 
medley — All  in  the  Downs,  Ceaae  Bude  Boreas,  Bule  Britannia,  In  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  0 — some  maritime  event  is  about  to  take  place.  A  bell  is  heard 
ringing  as  the  curtain  draws  aside.  "  Now,  gents.,  for  the  shore ! "  a 
voice  exclaims.  People  take  leave  of  each  other.  They  pointy  anxiously 
as  if  towards  the  clouds,  which  are  represented  by  a  dark  curtain,  and  they 
nod  their  heads  in  fear.  Lady  Squeams  (the  Bight  Honourable  Lord 
Southdown),  her  lap-dog,  her  bags,  reticules,  and  husband  sit  down,  and 
cling  hold  of  some  ropes.     It  is  evidently  a  ship. 

The  Captain  (Colonel  Crawley,  C.B.),  with  a  cocked  hat  and  a  telescope, 
comes  in,  holding  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  looks  out ;  his  coat  tails  fly 
about  as  if  in  the  wind.  When  he  leaves  go  of  his  hat  to  use  his  tele- 
scope, his  hat  flies  off,  with  immense  applause.  It  is  blowing  fresh.  The 
music  rises  and  whistles  louder  and  louder ;  the  mariners  go  across  the 
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at^  Btaggering,  as  if  the  ship  was  in  severe  motion.  The  Steward  (the 
Honourable  6.  Bin^ood)  passes  reeling  hy,  holding  six  basins.  He  pnta 
one  rapidly  by  Lord  Sqoeams — Lady  Squeamg  giving  a  pinch  to  her  dog, 
which  I>^;ina  to  howl  piteoualj,  puts  her  poclcet-handkerchief  to  her  face, 
and  Tuahea  away  ae  for  the  cabin.  The  music  rises  up  to  the  wildest 
pitch  of  stormy  excitement,  and  the  third  syllable  ia  concluded. 

There  was  a  little  ballet,  Le  Bosaignol,  in  which  Uonteaan  and  Noblet 
tued  to  be  famous  in  those  days,  and  which  Mr.  Wagg  tranaferred  to  the 
Englbh  atage  as  an  opera,  putting  his  verse,  of  which  he  was  a  akiUiil 
writer,  to  the  pretty  airs  of  the  ballet.  It  was  dressed  in  old  Prendi 
Gostnme,  and  little  Ixnd  Southdown  now  appeared  admirably  attired  in 
the  disguise  of  an  old  woman  hobbling  about  the  stage  with  a  boltlesa 
crooked  sticlc 

Trilli  of  melody  were  heard  belund  the  scenes,  and  gurgling  from  a 
Bweet  paateboard  cottage  covered  with  roses  and  trellis  work.  "  Philomel^ 
Philomele,"  cries  the  old  woman,  and  Philomele  cornea  out. 


Hore  appknse — it  is  Mrs.  Bawdon  Crawley  in  powder  and  patchea,  the 
most  raviMOMU  UtUe  Marquise  in  the  world. 
She  comes  in  laughing,  humming,  and  Mska  about  t^e  stage  with  all 
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(he  iimooenoe  of  tbeairical  youth — slia  mdces  a  eurtsey.  Mamma  says 
"Why»  child,  you  are  always  laughing  aud  singing,"  and  away  she  goes, 
with — 

THE  ROSE  UPON  MY  BALCONY. 

The  rose  upon  my  bftlconj  the  morning  air  perfuming, 

Wu  leaflets  all  the  winter  time  and  pining  for  the  spring ; 

You  ask  me  whj  her  hreath  is  sweet  and  wfaj  her  cheek  is  blooming 

It  is  because  the  sun  is  out  and  birds  begin  to  sing. 

The  nightingale,  whose  melody  is  through  the  greenwood  ringmg. 
Was  silent  when  the  bou^^  were  bare  and  winds  were  blowing  keen : 
And  if^  Mamma,  yon  ask  of  me  the  reason  of  his  singing; 
It  is  because  the  sun  is  out  and  all  the  leaves  are  green. 

Thus  each  perfonns  his  part.  Mamma,  the  birds  have  found  their  voices^ 
The  blowing  rose  a  flnsh,  Mamma,  her  bonny  cheek  to  dye ; 
And  there's  sunshine  in  my  heart,  Mamma,  which  wakens  and  rejoicesi 
And  so  I  dng  and  blush,  Mamma,  and  that's  the  reason  why. 

During  the  intervals  of  the  stanzas  of  this  ditty,  the  good-natured 
personage  addressed  as  mamma  by  the  singer,  and  whose  large  whiskers 
appeared  under  her  cap,  seemed  very  anxious  to  exhibit  her  maternal 
affection  by  embracing  the  innocent  creature  who  performed  the  daughter's 
part.  Every  caress  was  received  with  loud  acclamations  of  laughter  by 
the  sympathising  audience.      At  its  conclusion  (while  the  music  was 

donning  a  symphony  as  if  ever  so  many  birds  were  warbling)  the  whole 
)e  was  unanimous  for  an  encore :  and  applause  and  bouquets  without 
end  were  showered  upon  the  nightingale  of  the  evening.  Lord  Steyne's 
voice  of  applause  was  loudest  of  all.  Becky,  the  nightingale,  took  the 
flowers  which  he  threw  to  her,  and  pressed  them  to  her  heart  with  the  air 
of  a  consummate  comedian.  Lord  Steyne  was  frantic  with  delight.  His 
guests'  enthusiasm  harmonised  with  his  own.  Where  was  the  beautiful 
black-eyed  Houri  whose  appearance  in  the  first  charade  had  caused 
auch  delight.  She  was  twice  as  handsome  as  Becky,  but  the  brilliancy  of 
the  latter  had  quite  eclipsed  her.  All  voices  were  for  her.  Stephens, 
Caradori,  Bonzi  de  Begnis,  people  compared  her  to  one  or  the  other,  and 
agreed  with  good  reason,  very  likely,  tnat  had  she  been  an  actress  none 
on  the  stage  could  have  surpassed  her.  She  had  reached  her  culmination : 
her  voice  rose  trilling  and  bright  over  the  storm  of  applause :  and  soared 
as  high  and  joyful  as  her  triumph.  There  was  a  ball  after  the  dramatic 
entertainments,  and  everybody  pressed  round  Becky  as  the  great  point  of 
attraction  of  the  evening.  The  Boyal  Personage  declared  with  an  oath, 
that  she  was  perfection,  and  engaged  her  again  and  again  in  conversation. 
Little  Becky's  soul  swelled  with  pride  and  delight  at  these  honours ;  she 
saw  fortune,  fame,  fashion  before  her.  Lord  Steyne  was  her  riave; 
followed  her  everywhere,  and  scarcely  spoke  to  any  one  in  the  room 
beside ;  and  paid  her  the  most  marked  compliments  and  attention. 
She  still  appeared  in  her  Marquise  costume,  and  danced  a  minuet  with 
Monsieur  de  Truffigny,  Monsieur  Le  Due  de  la  Jabotiere's  attache;  and 
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tlte  Duke,  ttIio  bad  all  the  traditions  of  the  andeiit  eotnrl,  proBOHMml  that 
Madame  Crawley  was  worthy  to  have  bees  a  p«ipil  of  Ve8tri%  or  to  hai^e 
figured  at  Versailles.  Only  a  feeling  of  dignity,  the  gout,  and  the  stwugeaft 
sense  of  duty  and  personal  aaerifioe^  pvevented  his  ExiceUency  from  dancing 
with  her  himself;  and  he  declared  in  public,  that,  a  lady  who  could  talk  and 
dance  like  Mrs.  Eawdon,4D7as  fit  to  be  ambassadress  at  any  coort  in  Europe. 
He  was  only  consoled  when  he  heard  that  she  was  half  a  Frenchwomen  by 
birth.  "None  but  a  compatriot,"  his  Exod&ency  declared,  "could  haTO 
performed  that  majestic  dance  in  such  a  way.'' 

Then  she  figured  in  a  waltz  with  Montteur  de  KlingeMpohr,  the  Prince 
of  Peterwaradin's  oousin  and  attach^.  The  delighted  Pruoe,  having  less 
retenue  than  his  French  diplomotac  colleague,  insbted  upon  taking  a  turn 
with  the  charming  creature,  and  twirled  round  the  ballrioocn  with  her, 
scattering  the  diamond  out  of  his  boot-tassels  and  hussar  jacket  .until  his 
highness  was  fairly  out  of  breath.  Papoosh  Pasha  himself  would  have 
liked  to  dance  with  her  if  that  amusement  had  been  the  custom  of  his 
country.  Tlie  company  made  a  circle  round  her,  and  applauded  -as  wildly 
as  if  she  had  been  a  Noblet  or  a  Taglioni.  Everybody  was  in  ecstai^ ; 
and  Becky  too,  you  may  be  sure.  She  passed  .by  Lady  Stunnington  with 
a  look  of  scorn.  She  patronised  Lady  Gaunt  and  her  astonished  and 
mortified  sister-in-law — she  icrased  all  rival  charmers.  As  for  poor  Mrs. 
"Winkworth,  and  her  long  hair  and  great  eyes,  which  had  made  such  an 
effect  at  the  commencement  of  the  evening ;  where  was  she  now  P  No- 
where i?  the  race.  She  might  tear  her  long  haur  and  cry  her  great  eyes 
out ;  but  there  was  not  a  person  to  heed  or  to  deplore  the  discomfiture. 

The  greatest  triumph  of  all  was  at  supper  time.  She  was  placed  at  the 
grand  exclusive  table  with  liis  Hoyal  Highness  the  exalted  persfnage  before 
mentioned,  and  the  rest  of  the  great  guests.  She  was  served  on  gold  plate. 
She  might  have  had  pearls  melted  into  her  champagne  if  she  liked — ^another 
Cleopatra ;  and  the  potentate  of  Peterwaradin  would  have  given  half  the 
brilliants  off  his  jacket  for  a  kind  glance  from  those  dazzling  eyes.  Jabotiere 
wrote  home  about  her  to  his  government.  The  ladies  at  the  other  tables, 
who  supped  off  mere  silver,  and  marked  Lord  Steyne's  constant  attention 
to  her,  vowed  it  was  a  monstrous  infatuation,  a  gross  insult  to  ladies  of 
rank.  If  sarcasm  could  have  killed,  Lady  Stunnington  woidd  have  slain 
her  on  the  spot. 

Bawdon  Crawley  was  scared  at  these  triumphs.  They  seemed  to  sepa- 
rate his  wife  farther  than  ever  from  him  somehow.  He  thought  with  a 
feeling  very  like  pain  how  immeasurably  she  was  his  superior. 

When  the  hour  of  departure  came,  a  crowd  of  young  men  followed  her 
to  her  carriage,  for  which  the  people  without  bawled,  the  cry  being  caught 
up  by  the  link-men  who  were  stationed  outside  the  tall  gates  of  Gaunt 
House,  congratulating  each  person  who  issued  from  the  gate  and  hoping 
his  Lordship  had  enjoyed  this  noble  party. 

Mrs.  Kawdon  Crawley's  carriage,  coming  up  to  the  gate  after  due  shout- 
ing, rattled  into  the  illuminated  court-yard,  and  drove  up  to  the  covered 
way.  Eawdon  put  his  wife  into  the*  carriage,  which  drove  off.  Mr.  Wen- 
ham  had  proposed  to  him  to  walk  home,  and  offered  the  Colonel  the 
refreshment  of  a  cigar. 
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They  lighted  their  cigars  by  the  lamp  of  one  of  the  many  Unk-boys  out- 
side, and  Bawdon  walked  on  with  his  friend  Weuham.  Two  persons 
separated  from  the  crowd  and  followed  the  two  gentlemen ;  and  when  they 
had  walked  down  Gaunt  Square  a  few  score  of  paces,  one  of  the  men  came 
up,  and  touching  Bawdon  on  the  shoulder,  said,  "Beg  your  pardon, 
Colonel,  I  vish  to  speak  to  you  most  particular."  The  gentleman's 
acquaintance  gave  a  loud  wliistle  as  the  latter  spoke,  at  which  signal  a  cab 
came  clattering  up  from  those  stationed  at  the  gate  of  Gaunt  House — 
and  the  aide-de-camp  ran  round  aud  placed  himself  in  front  of  Colonel 
Crawley. 

That  gallant  officer  at  once  knew  what  had  befallen  him.  He  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  bailiffs.  He  started  back,  falling  against  the  man  who 
had  first  touched  him. 

"  We  *re  three  on  us — it 's  no  use  bolting,"  the  man  behind  said. 

*'  It 's  you.  Moss,  is  it  ?  "  said  the  Colonel,  who  appeared  to  know  his 
interlocutor.     "  How  much  is  it  ?  " 

"  Only  a  amall  thing,"  whispered  Mr.  Moss,  of  Corsitor  Street,  Chancery 
Lane,  and  assistant  officer  to  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex — ^'  One  hundred 
and  sixty-six,  six  and  eightpence,  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Nathan." 

"  Lend  rae  a  hundred,  Wenham,  for  God's  sake,"  poor  Bawdon  said — 
"  I  've  got  seventy  at  home." 

"  I  've  not  got  ten  pounds  in  the  world,"  said  poor  Mr.  Wenham — 
"  Good  night,  my  dear  fellow." 

"  Grood  night,"  said  Bawdon  ruefully.  And  Wenham  walked  away — 
and  Bawdon  Crawley  finished  his  cigar  as  the  cab  drove  under  Temple  Bar. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

IN  WHICH    LOBD   ! 


HEN  Lord  St^me  wu  be- 
nevolently  disposed,  be 
(lid   notlung  by  lultes, 
nnd  Ma  kindnesa  towarda 
the  Crawley  family  did 
the  greateat  honour  to 
Ilia  benevolent  disciiini- 
nation.       Hia    lordship 
extended   his    good-wiD 
to    little    Bawdon:   he 
pointed  out  to  the  b<^'a 
pnrenta  the  neceuity  of 
sending  him  to  a  public 
school ;  that  he  wu  of 
an  Age  now  when  emnla- 
tion,  the  first  prindplM 
of  the  Latin  language, 
pugilistic  exercises,  uid 
the  society  of  his  fellow- 
boys  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  boy.   His  father  objected  that 
he  was  not  rich  enough  to  send  the  child  to  a  good  public  school ;  his 
mothci,  that  £ri^s  was  a  capital  mistress  for  him,  and  had  brooght  him 
on  (as  indeed  was  the  fad)  famously  in  English,  the  Latin  rudiments,  and  in 
general  learning:  but  all  these  objections  disappeared  before  the  geneious 
perseverance  of  the  Marquis  of  Steyne.     His  lordship  was  one  of  the 
governors  of  that  famous  old  collegiate  institution  called  the  WbiteAian. 
It  had  been  a  Cistercian  Convent  in  old  days,  when  the  Smithfidd,  which 
is  contiguous  to  it,  was  a  toumnment  ground.     Obstinate  heretics  used  to 
be  brought  thither  convenient  for  burning  hard  by.     Harry  VIII.,  the 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  seized  upon  the  monastery  and  its  poasessiona,  and 
hanged  and  tortured  some  of  the  monks  who  could  not  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  pace  ofhis  reform.    Finally,  a  great  merchant  bought  the  house 
and  land  adjoining,  in  which,  and  with  the  help  of  other  wealthy  endow- 
ments of  land  and  money,  be  established  a  bmous  fonndation  hospital  fw  old 
men  and  children.    An  extern  school  grew  round  the  old  almost  mo- 
nutic  fbundatioD,  whi(^  subsists  still  with  its  middle-age  ooatume  and 
usBgea :  and  all  CiaterciaDS  pray  that  it  may  long  flourish. 

Of  this  funoiu  honae,  some  of  the  greatest  noblemen,  prelates,  and 
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dignitaries  in  England  are  governors :  and  as  the  boys  are  very  comfortably 
lodged,  fed,  and  educated,  and  subsequently  inducted  to  good  scbolar- 
sbips  at  the  Uniyersity  and  livings  in  the  Church,  many  little  gentlemen 
are  devoted  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession  from  their  tenderest  years,  and 
there  is  considerable  emulation  to-^procure  nominations  for  the  founda* 
tions.  It  was  originally  intended  for  the  sons  of  poor  and  deserving 
clerics  and  laics ;  but  many  of  the  noble  governors  of  the  Institution^ 
with  an  enlarged  and  rather  capricious  benevolence,  selected  all  sorts  of 
objects  for  their  bounty.  To  get  an  education  for  nothing,  and  a  future 
livelihood  and  profession  assured,  was  so  excellent  a  scheme,  that  some 
of  the  richest  people  did  not  disdain  it;  and  not  only  great  men's 
relations,  but  great  men  themselves,  sent  their  sons  to  profit  by  the 
chance — ^Bight  Bev.  Prelates  sent  their  own  kinsmen  or  the  sons  of  their 
clergy,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  great  noblemen  did  not  disdain 
to  patronise  the  children  of  *heir  confidential  servants, — so  that  a  lad 
entering  this  establishment  had  every  variety  of  youthful  sQciety  wherewith 
to  mingle. 

Bawdon  Crawley,  though  the  only  book  which  he  studied  was  the 
Bacing  Calendar,  and  though  his  chief  recollections  of  polite  learning 
were  connected  with  the  floggings  which  he  received  at  Eton  in  his  early 
youth,  had  that  decent  and  honest  reverence  for  classical  learning  which  afi 
English  gentlemen  feel,  and  was  glad  to  think  that  his  son  was  to  have  a 
provision  for  life,  perhaps,  and  a  certain  opportunity  of  becoming  a 
scholar.  And  although  his  boy  was  his  chief  solace  and  companion, 
and  endeared  to  him  by  a  thousand  small  ties,  about  which  he  did 
not  care  to  speak  to  his  wife,  who  had  all  along  shown  the  utmost  indif- 
ference to  their  son,  yet  Bawdon  agreed  at  once  to  part  with  him,  and  to 
give  up  his  own  greatest  comfort  and  benefit  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of 
the  little  lad.  He  did  not  know  how  fond  he  was  of  the  child  until  it 
became  necessary  to  let  him  go  away.  When  he  was  gone,  he  felt  more 
sad  and  downcast  than  he  cared  to  own-^far  sadder  than  the  boy  himself, 
who  was  happy  enough  to  enter  a  new  career,  and  find  companions  of  his 
own  age.  '  Becky  burst  out  laughing  once  or  twice,  when  the  Colonel,  in 
his  clumsy,  incoherent  way,  tried  to  express  his  sentimental  sorrows  at  the 
boy's  departure.  The  poor  fellow  felt  that  his  dearest  pleasure  and  closest 
friend  was  taken  from  him.  He  looked  often  and  wistfully  at  the  little 
vacant  bed  in  his  dressing-room,  where  the  child  used  to  sleep.  He 
missed  him  sadly  of  mornings,  and  tried  in  vain  to  walk  in  the  Park 
without  him.  He  did  not  know  how  solitary  he  was  until  little  Bawdon 
was  gone.  He  liked  the  people  who  were  fond  of  him ;  and  would  go 
and  sit  for  long  hours  with  his  good-natured  sister  Lady  Jane,  and  talk  to 
her  about  the  virtues,  and  good  looks,  and  hundred  good  qualities  of  the 
child. 

Young  Bawdon's  aunt,  we  have  said,  was  very  fond  of  him,  as  was  her 
little  girl,  who  wept  copiously  when  the  time  for  her  cousin's  departure 
came.  The  elder  Bawdon  was  thankful  for  the  fondness  of  mother  and 
daughter.  The  very  best  and  honestest  feelings  of  the  man  came  out  iii 
these  artless  outpourings  of  paternal  feeling  in  which  he  indulged  in  their 
presence,  and  encouraged  by  their  sympathy.     He  secured  not  only 
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Lady  Jane's  kindness,  but  heat  nnoere  regard,  by  ike  fedings  wbkh  lie 
manifested,  and  which  he  could  not  show  to  his  own  wife.  The  two 
Idnswom^a  met  as  seldom  as  possible.  Becky  laughed  bitterly  at  Jane's 
fedings  and  softness ;  the  other's  kindly  and  gentle  nature  could  not  but 
reT<^t  at  her  sister's  callous  befaaTioar. 

It  estranged  Bawdou  from  his  wife  more  than  he  knew  or  acknowiedged 
to  himself.  She  did  not  care  for  the  estrangement.  Indeed,  she  did  not 
miss  him  or  anybody.  She  looked  upon  him  as  her  errand-man  and 
humble  slave.  He  might  be  ever  so  dejM'essed  or  sulky,  and  she  did  not 
mark  his  demeaneur,  or  only  treated  it  with  a  sneer.  She  was  busy 
thinking  about  her  position  or  her  pleasures  or  her  advancement  in  society ; 
she  ought  to  have  held  a  great  place  in  it,  that  is  certain. 

It  was  honest  Briggs  who  made  up  the  little  kit  for  the  boy  which  he 
was  to  take  to  school.  Molly,  the  housemaid,  blubbered  in  the  passage 
when  he  went  away — MoUy  kmd  and  faithful  in  spite  of  a  long  arrear  of 
unpaid  wages.  Mrs.  Becl^  could  not  let  hor  husband  have  the  carriage 
to  take  the  boy  to  school.  Take  the  horses  into  the  City  ! — ^such  a  thing 
was  never  heard  of.  LfCt  a  cab  be  brought.  She  did  not  oflFer'to  kiss 
him  when  he  went :  nor  did  the  child  propose  to  embrace  her :  but  gave 
a  kiss  to  old  Briggs,  (whom,  in  general,  he  was  very  shy  of  caressing),  and 
consoled  her  by  pointing  out  that  he  was  to  come  home  on  Saturdays, 
when  she  would  have  the  benefit  of  seeing  him.  As  the  cab  rolled  towsds 
the  City,  Becky's  carriage  rattled  off  to  the  Park.  She  was  chattering 
and  laughing  with  a  score  of  young  dandies  by  the  Serp^itine,  as  the 
father  and  son  entered  at  the  old  gates  of  the  school — where  Eawdon  kft 
the  ehild,  and  came  away  with  a  sadder  purer  feeling  in  his  heart  than 
perhaps  that  poor  battered  fellow  had  ever  known  since  he  himself  came 
out  of  the  niHrsery. 

He  walked  all  the  way  home  very  disnudly,  and  dined  alone  with  Briggs. 
He  was  very  kind  to  her,  and  grateful  for  her  love  and  watchfulness  over 
the  boy.  His  conscience  smote  him  that  he  had  borrowed  Briggs's  money 
and  aided  in  deceiving  h^.  They  talked  about  little  Bawdon  a  long  time, 
for  Becky  only  came  home  to  dress  and  go  out  to  dinner — And  then  he 
went  off  uneasily  to  drink  tea  with  Lady  Jane,  and  tell  her  of  what  had 
happened,  and  how  little  Rawdon  went  off  like  a  trump,  and  how  he  was 
to  wear  a  gown  and  little  knee-breedies,  and  how  young  Blackball,  Jack 
Blackball's  son,  of  the  old  regiment,  had  taken  him  in  charge  and  promised 
to  be  kind  to  him. 

In  the  course  of  a  week,  young  Blackball  had  constituted  little  Bawdon 
his  fag,  shoe-black,  and  breakfast  toaster ;  initiated  him  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  Latin  Grammar,  and  thrashed  him  three  or  four  times ;  but  not 
severely.  The  little  chap's  good-natured  honest  face  won  his  way  for  him. 
He  only  got  that  degree  of  beating  which  was,  no  doubt,  good  for  him ; 
and  as  for  blacking  shoes,  toasting  bread,  and  fagging  in  general,  were 
these  offices  not  deemed  to  be  necessary  parts  of  every  young  English 
gentleman's  education  ? 

Our  bunness  does  not  lie  with  the  second  generation  and  Master  Baw- 
don's  life  at  school,  otherwise  the  present  tale  might  be  carried  to  any 
indefinite  length.    The  Colonel  went  to  see  Ids  son  a  short  time  after- 
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wardi,  and  found  the  lad  sufficiently  well  and  hx^pj,  grinning  and  laughing 
in  hia  little  black  goira  and  little  breeches. 


secured  that  young  gentleniBn'a  good  will  towards  his  fag.  As  a,  prot^e 
of  the  great  Lord  Steyne,  the  nephew  of  a  County  member,  and  son  of  a 
Colonel  and  C.B.,  whose  name  appeared  in  some  of  the  most  fashionable 
parties  in  the  MoTning  Pott,  perhaps  the  school  authorities  were  disposed 
not  to  look  unkindly  on  the  child.  He  had  plenty  of  pocket-money,  which 
he  spent  in  treating  his  comrades  royally  to  rospbeny  tarts,  and  he  was 
often  allowed  to  came  home  on  Saturdays  to  his  father,  who  always 
made  a  jubilee  of  that  day.  "When  free,  Eawdou  would  take  him  to  the  pioy, 
or  aend  him  thither  with  the  footman ;  and  on  Sundays  he  went  to  church 
vith  Briggs  and  Lady  Jane  and  his  cousins.  Bawdon  marvelled  over  his 
stories  about  school,  and  fights,  and  fagging.  Before  long,  he  knew  the 
names  of  all  the  masters  and  the  principal  boys  as  well  as  little  Bawdon 
hinuelf.  He  invited  little  Eawdon's  crony  from  school,  and  made  both 
&  H  2 
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the  children  sick  with  pastry,  and  oysters,  and  porter  after  the  play.  He 
tried  to  look  knowing  over  the  Latin  grammar  when  little  Bawdon  showed 
him  what  part  of  that  work  he  was  "  in."  "  Stick  to  it,  my  boy,"  he  said 
to  him  with  much  gravity^  '*  there's  nothing  like  a  good  classical  education ! 
nothing ! " 

Becky's  contempt  for  her  husband  grew  greater  every  day, — "  Do  what 
you  like, — dine  where  you  please, — ^go  and  have  ginger-beer  and  saw-dust 
at  Astley's,  or  psalm-singing  with  Lady  Jane, — only  ion't  expect  me  to 
busy  myself  with  the  boy.  I  have  your  interests  to  attend  to,  as  you 
can't  attend  to  them  yourself.  I  should  like  to  know  where  you  would 
have  been  now,  and  in  what  sort  of  a  position  in  society,  if  I  had  not 
looked  after  you  ?"  Indeed,  nobody  wanted  poor  old  Eawdon  at  the  parties 
whither  Becky  used  to  go.  She  was  often  asked  without  him  now.  She 
talked  about  great  people  as  if  she  had  the  fee-simple  of  May  Fair;  and 
when  the  Court  went  into  mourning,  she  always  wore  black. 


Little  Bawdon  being  disposed  of.  Lord  Steyne,  who  took  such  a 
parental  interest  in  the  affairs  of  this  amiable  poor  family,  thought  that 
their  expenses  might  be  very  advantageously  curtailed  by  the  departure 
of  Miss  Briggs ;  and  that  Becky  was  quite  clever  enough  to  take  the 
management  of  her  own  house.  It  has  been  narrated  in  a  former  Chapter, 
how  the  benevolent  nobleman  had  given  his  ^roUgd  money  to  pay  off 
her  little  debt  to  Miss  Briggs,  who  however  still  remained  behind  with 
her  friends :  whence  my  lord  came  to  the  painful  conclusion  that  Mrs. 
Crawley  had  made  some  other  use  of  the  money  confided  to  her  than  that 
for  which  her  generous  patron  had  given  the  loan.  However,  Lord  Steyne 
was  not  so  rude  as  to  impart  his  suspicions  upon  this  head  to  Mrs.  Becky, 
whose  feelings  might  be  hurt  by  any  controversy  on  the  money-question, 
and  who  might  have  a  thousand  painful  reasons  for  disposing  otherwise  of 
his  lordship's  generous  loan.  But  he  determined  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
real  state  of  the  case :  and  instituted  the  necessary  inquiries  in  a  most 
cautious  and  delicate  manner. 

In  the  first  place  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  pumping  Miss  Briggs. 
That  was  not  a  difficult  operation.  A  veiy  little  encouragement  would 
set  that  worthy  woman  to  talk  volubly,  and  pour  out  all  within  her.  And 
one  day  when  Mrs.  Bawdon  had  gone  out  to  drive  (as  Mr.  Fiche,  his 
lordship's  confidential  servant,  easily  learned  at  the  livery  stables  where  the 
Crawleys  kept  their  carriage  and  horses,  or  rather,  where  the  livery-man 
kept  a  carriage  and  horses  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawley) — ^my  lord  dropped 
in  upon  the  Curzon  Street  house — asked  Briggs  for  a  cup  of  coffee-— told 
her  that  he  had  good  accounts  of  the  little  boy  at  school — and  in  fiv® 
minutes  found  out  from  her  that  Mrs.  Bawdon  had  given  her  nothing 
except  a  black  silk  gown,  for  which  Miss  Briggs  was  immensely  grateful. 

He  laughed  within  himself  at  this  artless  story.  For  the  truth  is,  o^ 
dear  friend  Bebecca  had  given  him  a  most  circumstantial  narration  oi 
Briggs's  delight  at  receiving  her  money — eleven  hundred  and  twenty-n^® 
pounds — and  in  what  securities  she  had  invested  it :  and  what  a  pang 
Becky  herself  felt  in  being  obliged  to  pay  away  such  a  delightful  sum 
of  money.     "Who  knows,"  the  dear  woman  may  have  thought  within 
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lierself,  "  perhaps  he  may  give  me  a  little  more  P  "  My  lord,  however, 
made  no  such  proposal  to  the  little  schemer — ^very  likely  thinking  that  he 
had  been  snfHdently  generous  already. 

He  had  the  curiosity,  then,  to  ask  Miss  Briggs  about  the  state  of 
tier  private  affairs — and  she  told  his  lordship  candidly  what  her  position 
was — ^how  Miss  Crawley  had  left  her  a  legacy — how  her  relatives  had  had 
part  of  it — ^how  Colonel  Crawley  had  put#out  another  portion,  for  which 
«he  had  the  best  security  and  interes1>— and  how  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bawdon 
iiad  kindly  busied  themselves  with  Sir  Pitt,  who  was  to  dispose  of  the 
remainder  most  advantageously  for  her,  when  he  had  time.  My  lord 
disked  how  much  the  Colonel  had  already  invested  for  her,  and  Miss  Bnggs 
-at  once  and  truly  told  him  that  the  sum  was  six  hundred  and  odd  pounds. 

But  as  soon  as  she  had  told  her  story,  the  voluble  Briggs  repented  of 
her  frankness,  and  besought  my  lord  not  to  tell  Mr.  Crawley  of  the  con- 
fessions which  she  had  made.  "  The  Colonel  was  so  kind — ^Mr.  Crawley 
might  be  offended  and  pay  back  the  money,  for  which  she  could  get  mr 
«uch  good  interest  anywhere  else."  Lord  Steyne,  laughing,  promised  he 
never  would  divulge  their  conversation,  and  when  he  and  Miss  Briggs 
parted  he  laughed  still  more. 

"What  an  accomplished  little  devil  it  is!"  thought  he.  "What  a 
splendid  actress  and  manager  1  She  had  almost  got  a  second  supply  out 
of  me  the  other  day,  with  her  coaxing  ways.  She  beats  all  the  women  I 
have  ever  seen  in  the  course  of  all  my  well-spent  life.  They  are  babies 
•compared  to  her.  I  am  a  green-horn  myself,  and  a  fool  in  her  hands — an 
old  fool.  She  is  unsurpassable  in  lies."  His  lordship's  admiration  for 
Becky  rose  immeasurably  at  this  proof  of  her  cleverness.  Getting  the 
money  was  nothing — but  getting  double  the  sum  she  wanted,  and 
paying  nobody — ^it  was  a  magnificent  stroke.  And  Crawley,  my  lord 
thought — Crawley  is  not  such  a  fool  as  he  looks  and  seems.  He  has 
managed  the  matter  cleverly  enough  on  his  side.  Nobody  would  ever 
have  supposed  from  his  face  and  demeanour  that  he  knew  anything  about 
this  money  business ;  and  yet  he  put  her  up  to  it,  and  has  spent  the  money, 
no  doubt.  In  this  opinion  my  lord,  we  know,  was  mistaken;  but  it 
influenced  a  good  deal  his  behaviour  towards  Colonel  Crawley,  whom  he 
^began  to  treat  with  even  less  than  that  semblance  of  respect  which  he  had 
formerly  shown  towards  that  gentleman.  It  never  entered  into  the  head 
of  Mrs.  Crawley's  patron  that  the  little  lady  might  be  making  a  purse  for 
herself;  and,  perhaps,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  he  judged  of  Colonel 
Orawley  by  his  experience  of  other  husbands,  whom  he  had  known  in  the 
^course  of  the  long  and  well-spent  life,  which  had  made  him  acquainted 
with  a  great  deal  of  the  weakness  of  mankind.  My  lord  had  bought  so 
many  men  during  his  life,  that  he  was  surely  to  be  pardoned  for  supposing 
ithat  he  had  found  the  price  of  this  one. 

He  taxed  Becky  upon  the  point  on  the  very  first  occasion  when  he  met 
-her  alone,  and  he  complimented  her,  good-humonredly,  on  her  devemess 
in  getting  more  than  the  money  which  she  required.  Becky  was  only 
41  little  taken  abacL  It  was  not  the  habit  of  this  dear  creature  to  tell 
falsehoods,  except  when  necessity  compelled,  but  in  these  great  emergen* 
•des  it  was  her  practice  to  He  very  freely ;  and  in  an  instant  she  was  ready 
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with  motlier  neat  plausible  circomstantial  stcnry  wkioh  ahe  admimstered 
to  her  patron.  The  previouB  statement  which  she  had  made  to  him  was  a 
falsehood — a  wicked  falsehood :  she  owned  it ;  but  who  had  made  her  tell  it  ? 
**  Ah,  my  Lord,"  she  said,  *'  you  don't  know  all  I  have  to  suffer  and  bear  in 
silence :  you  see  me  gay  and  happy  before  you — ^you  little  know  what  I  have 
to  endure  when  there  15  no  protector  near  me.  It  was  my  husband,  by 
threats  and  the  most  savage  tipitment,  forced  me  to  ask  for  that  sunt 
about  which  I  deceived  you.  It  was  he,  who,  foreseeing  that  questiona 
might  be  asked  regardbg  the  disposal  of  the  money,  forced  me  to  account 
for  it  as  I  did.  He  took  the  money.  He  told  me  he  had  paid  Mi» 
Briggs ;  I  did  not  want,  I  did  not  dare  to  doubt  him.  Pardon  the  wrong 
which  a  desperate  man  is  forced  to  commit,  and  pity  a  miserable,  miserable 
woman."  She  burst  into  tears  as  she  spoke.  Persecuted  virtue  never 
looked  more  bewitchingly  wretched. 

They  had  a  long  conversatiou,  driving  round  and  round  the  Eegent'a 
Park  in  Mrs.  Crawley's  carriage  together,  a  conversation  of  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  repeat  the  details :  but  the  upshot  of  it  was,  that,  when 
Becky  came  home,  she  flew  to  her  dear  Briggs  with  a  smiling  face,  and 
announced  that  she  had  some  very  good  news  for  her.  Lord  Steyne  had 
acted  in  the  noblest  and  most  generous  manner.  He  was  always  thinking 
how  and  when  he  could  do  good.  Now  that  little  Bawdoh  was  gone  to 
school,  a  dear  companion  and  Mend  was  no  longer  necessary  to  her.  She 
was  grieved  beyond  measure  to  part  with  Briggs ;  but  her  means  required 
that  she  should  practise  every  retrenchment,  and  her  sorrow  was  mitigated 
by  the  idea  that  her  dear  Briggs  would  be  far  better  provided  for  by  her 
generous  patron  than  in  her  humble  home.  Mrs.  Pilldngton,  the  house- 
keeper at  Gauntly  Hall,  was  growing  exceedingly  old,  feeble,  and  rheu- 
matic :  she  was  not  equal  to  the  work  of  superintending  that  vast  mansion^ 
and  must  be  on  the  look  out  for  a  successor.  It  was  a  splendid  position. 
The  family  did  not  go  to  Gkuntly  once  in  two  years.  At  other  times  the 
housekeeper  was  the  mistress  of  the  magnificent  mansion — had  four  covers 
daily  for  her  table ;  was  visited  by  the  clergy  and  the  most  respectable 
people  of  the  county — was  the  lady  of  Gauntly,  in  fact ;  and  the  two  last 
housekeepers  before  Mrs.  Pilkington  had  married  rectors  of  Gauntly :  but 
Mrs.  P.  could  not,  being  the  aunt  of  the  present  Eector.  The  place  was 
not  to  be  hers  yet ;  but  she  might  go  down  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Pilkington^ 
and  see  whether  she  would  like  to  succeed  her. 

What  words  can  paint  the  extatic  gratitude  of  Briggs  !  All  she  stipu- 
lated for  was  that  little  Bawdon  should  be  allowed  to  come  down  and  see 
her  at  the  Hall.  Becky  promised  this — any  thing.  She  ran  up  to  her 
husband  when  he  came  home,  and  told  him  the  joyful  news.  Bawdon 
was  glad,  deuced  glad ;  the  weight  was  off  his  conscience  about  poor 
Briggs's  money.  She  was  provided  for,  at  any  rate,  but — but  his  mind 
was  disquiet.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  all  right  somehow.  He  told  little 
Southdown  what  Lord  Steyne  had  done,  and  the  young  man  eyed  Crawley 
with  an  air  which  surprised  the  latter. 

He  told  Lady  Jane  of  this  second  proof  of  Steyne's  bounty,  and  ahe^ 
too,  looked  odd  and  alarmed ;  so  did  Sir  Pitt.  ''  She  is  too  dever  and — 
and  gay  to  be  allowed  to  go  from  party  to  party  without  a  o(anpa]iion»'^ 
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both  said.  '*  You  must  go  with  her,  Rswdon,  whererer  she  goes,  and  you 
must  have  somebody  with  her-— cne  of  the  girls  from  Queen's  Crawley, 
perhaps,  though  they  were  rather  giddy  guardians  for  her." 

Somebody  Bedcy  should  have.  But  in  the  meanwhHe  it  was  clear  that 
honest  Briggs  must  not  lose  her  chance  of  settlement  for  life ;  and  so  she 
and  her  bags  were  packed,  and  she  set  off  on  her  journey.  And  so  two 
of  Eowdon's  out-sentinels  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Sir  Pitt  went  and  expostulated  with  his  sister-in-law  upon  the  subject 
of  the  dismissal  of  Briggs,  and  other  matters  of  delicate  family  interest. 
In  Tain  she  pointed  out  to  him  how  necessary  was  the  protection  of  Lord 
Slaeyne  for  her  poor  husband ;  how  cruel  it  would  be  on  their  part  to 
deprire  Briggs  of  the  position  offered  to  her.  Cigdements,  coaxings, 
smiles,  tears  could  not  satisfy  Sir  Pitt,  and  he  had  something  very  like  a 
quarred  with  his  once  admired  Becky.  He  spoke  of  the  honour  of  the 
family :  the  unsullied  reputation  of  the  Crawleys ;  e]q>ressed  himself  in 
indignant  tones  about  her  receiving  those  young  Frenchmen — those  wild 
young  men  of  fashion,  my  Lord  Steyne  himself,  whose  carriage  was  always 
at  her  door,  who  passed  hours  daily  in  her  company,  and  whose  constant 
presence  made  the  world  talk  about  her.  As  the  head  of  the  house  he  im- 
plored her  to  be  more  prudent.  Society  was  already  speaking  lightly  of  her. 
Lord  Steyne,  though  a  nobleman  of  the  greatest  station  and  talents,  was  a 
man  whose  attentions  would  compromise  any  woman ;  he  besought,  he 
implored,  he  commanded  his  sister-in-law  to  be  watchful  in  her  intercourse 
with  that  nobleman. 

Becky  promised  anything  and  everything  Pitt  wanted  ;  but  Lord  Steyne 
came  to  her  house  as  often  as  ever,  and  Sir  Pitt's  anger  increased.  I 
wonder  was  Lady  Jane  angry  or  pleased  thaf  her  husband  at  last  found 
fault  with  his  favourite  Rebecca  ?  Lord  Steyne's  visits  continuing,  Ms 
own  ceased ;  and  his  wife  was  for  refusing  all  further  intercourse  with  that 
nobleman,  and  declining  the  invitation  to  the  Charade-night  which  the 
Marchioness  sent  to  her ;  but  Sir  Pitt  thought  it  was  necessary  to  accept 
it,  as  his  Boyal  Highness  would  be  there. 

Although  he  went  to  the  party  in  question.  Sir  Pitt  quitted  it  very 
early,  and  his  wife,  too,  was  very  glad  to  come  away.  Becky  hardly  so 
much  as  spoke  to  him  or  noticed  her  sister-in-law.  Pitt  Crawley  declared 
her  behaviour  was  monstrously  indecorous,  reprobated  in  strong  terms  the 
habit  of  play-acting  and  fancy  dressing,  as  highly  unbecoming  a  British 
female;  and  after  the  charades  were  over,  took  his  brother  Rawdon 
severely  to  task  for  appearing  himself,  and  allowing  his  wife  to  join  in 
such  improper  exhibitions. 

Bawdon  said  she  should  not  join  in  any  more  such  amusements,  but 
indeed,  and  perhaps  from  hints  from  his  elder  brother  and  sister,  he 
had  already  become  a  very  watchful  and  exemplary  domestic  character. 
He  left  off  his  clubs  and  billiards.  He  never  left  home.  He  took  Becky 
out  to  drive :  he  went  laboriously  with  her  to  all  her  parties.  Whenever  my 
Lord  Steyne  called,  he  was  sure  to  find  the  Colonel.  And  when  Beclqr 
proposed  to  go  out  without  her  husband,  or  received  invitations  for  her- 
self, he  peremptorily  ordered  her  to  refuse  them ;  and  there  was  that  in 
the  gentleman's  manner  which  enforced  obedience.    Little  Becky,  to  do 
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her  justice,  was  charmed  with  Eawdon's  gallantry.  If  he  was  surly, 
she  never  was.  Whether  friends  were  present  or  absent,  she  had  always 
a  kind  smile  for  him,  and  was  attentiye  to  his  pleasure  and  comfort.  It 
was  the  early  days  of  their  marriage  oyer  again :  the  same  good  humour, 
jfT^venances,  merriment,  and  artless  confidence  and  regard.  **  How  much 
pleasanter,  it  is,"  she  would  say,  "to  have  you  by  my  side  in  the  carriage 
than  that  foolish  old  Briggs  1  Let  us  always  go  on  so,  dear  Bawdon. 
How  nice  it  would  be,  and  bow  happy  we  should  always  be,  if  we  had 
but  the  money  I"  He  fell  asleep  after  dinner  in  his  chair ;  he  did  not  see 
the  face  opposite  to  him,  haggard,  weary,  and  terrible ;  it  lighted  up  with 
fresh  candid  smiles  when  he  woke.  It  kissed  him  gaily.  He  wondered 
that  he  had  ever  had  suspicions.  No,  he  never  had  suspicion ;  all  those 
dumb  doubts  and  surly  misgivings  which  had  been  gathering  on  his  mind 
were  mere  idle  jealousies.  She  was  fond  of  him  ;  she  always  had  been. 
As  for  her  shining  in  society  it  was  no  fault  of  hers ;  she  was  formed  to 
shine  there.  Was  there  any  woman  who  could  talk,  or  sing,  or  do 
anything  like  herP  If  she  would  but  like  the  boyi  Bawdon  thought. 
But  the  mother  and  son  never  could  be  brought  together. 

And  it  was  while  Bawdon's  mind  was  agitated  with  these  doubts  and  per- 
plexities that  the  incident  occurred  which  was  mentioned  in  the  last 
Chapter ;  and  the  unfortunate  Colonel  found  himself  a  prisoner  away  from 
home. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

L  SESCDE  AHD  A    CATASTBOPHE. 

BIBKD  EATVDON 
drove  on  then  to 
Mi.  Moss's  man- 
sion  in  Conitor 
Sbeet,  and  was 
duly  inducted  into 
tliat  dUmat  ptace  of 
hospitality.  Morn- 
ing nas  breaking 
oTer  the  cheerful 
house-top  s  of  Chan- 
cery lAue  as  the 
rattling  cab  woke 
up  the  echoes  there, 
and  a  little  pink- 
eyed  Jew-boy  with 
a  head  as  ruddy 
a>  the  risiiig  mom 
let  the  party  into 
the  house,  and  Bswdon  waa  welcomed  to  the  gronnd-floor  apartments 
by  Mr.  Moss,  his  travelling  companion  and  host,  who  cheerfully  asked  him 
if  he  would  Uke  a  glass  of  something  warm  after  his  drive. 

The  Colonel  was  not  so  depressed  as  some  mortals  would  be,  who, 
<|nitting  a  palace  and  a  placens  nxor,  find  themselves  barred  into  a 
■punging-hoDse,  for,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  he  had  been  a  lodger  at 
Mr.  Moss's  establishment  once  or  twice  before.  We  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  in  the  previous  course  of  this  narrative  to  mention  these  trivial 
little  domestic  incidents  :  but  the  reader  may  be  assured  that  they  can't 
nn&equently  occur  in  the  life  of  a  man  who  Uvea  on  nothing  a-year. 

Upon  his  first  visit  to  Mr,  Moss,  the  Colonel,  then  a  bachelor,  had 
been  hberated  by  the  generosity  of  his  Aunt ;  on  the  second  mishap,  little 
Bcdcy,  with  the  greatest  spirit  and  kindness,  had  borrowed  a  sum  of 
money  from  Lord  Southdown,  and  had  coaxed  her  husband's  creditor 
(who  was  her  shawl,  velvet-gown,  lace  pocket-handkerchief,  trinket,  and 
nm-crack  purveyor,  indeed)  to  take  a  portion  of  the  sum  claimed,  and 
Kawdon's  promissory  note  fbr  the  remainder :  so  on  both  these  occasions 
the  captnre  and  release  had  been  conducted  with  the  utmost  gallantry  on 
bQ  aides,  and  Moss  and  the  Colonel  were  therefore  on  the  very  best  of 
terms. 
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"  You'll  find  your  old  bed,  Colonel,  and  eyerything  comfortable,"  thai 
gentleman  said,  ''as  I  may  honestly  say.  You  may  be  pretty  sure  its  kep 
aired,  and  by  the  best  of  company,  too.  It  was  slep  in  the  night  afoie 
last  by  the  Honorable  Capting  Famish,  of  the  Fiftieth  ^Dragoons,  whose 
Mar  took  him  out,  after  a  fortnight,  jest  to  punish  him,  she  said.  But, 
Law  bless  you,  I  promise  you,  he  punished  my  champagne,  and  had  a  ^itj 
ere  every  night — ^reglar  tip-top  swells,  down  from  the  clubs  and  the  W«si 
End — Capting  Eagg,  the  Honorable  Deuceace,  who  lives  in  the  Temple, 
and  some  fellers  as  knows  a  good  glass  of  wine,  I  warrant  you.  I've  got 
a  Doctor  of  Diwinity  up  stairs,  five  gents  in  the  Coffee-room,  and 
Mrs.  Moss  has  a  tably-dy-hoty  at  half-past  five,  and  a  little  cards  or 
music  afterwards,  when  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you." 

''  I  '11  ring,  when  I  want  anything,"  said  Rawdon,  and  went  quietly  to 
hie  bed-room.  He  was  an  old  soldier,  we  have  said,  and  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  any  little  shocks  of  fate.  A  weaker  man  would  have  sent  off 
a  letter  to  his  wife  on  the  instant  of  his  capture.  *'But  what  is  the  use 
of  disturbing  her  night's  rest  ?"  thought  Eawdon.  "  She  won't  know 
whether  I  am  in  my  room  or  not.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  write  to  her 
when  she  has  had  her  sleep  out,  and  I  have  had  mine.  It 's  01^  a 
hundred-and-seventy,  and  the  deuce  is  in  it  if  we  can't  raise  ihaL" 
And  so,  thinking  about  little  Eawdon  (whom  he  would  not  like  to 
know  that  he  was  in  such  a  queer  place),  the  Colonel  tamed  into  the 
bed  lately  occupied  by  Captain  Famish,  and  fell  asleep.  It  was 
ten  o'clock  when  he  woke  up,  and  the  ruddy-headed  youth  brought 
him,  with  conscious  pride,  a  fine  silver  dressing-case,  wherewith  he  might 
perform  the  operation  of  shaving.  Indeed  Air.  Moss's  house,  though 
somewhat  dirty,  was  splendid  throughout.  There  were  dirty  trays,  and 
wine-coolers  en  permanence  on  the  side-board,  huge  dirty  gilt  cornices, 
with  dingy  yellow  satin  hangings  to  the  barred  windows  which  looked 
into  Cursitor  Street — vast  and  dirty  gilt  picture-frames  surrounding  pieces 
sporting  and  sacred,  all  of  which  works  were  by  the  greatest  masters ;  and 
fetched  the  greatest  prices,  too,  in  the  biU  transactions,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  were  sold  and  bought  over  and  over  again.  The  Colonel's 
breakfast  was  served  to  him  in  the  same  dingy  and  gorgeous  plated  ware* 
!Miss  Moss,  a  dark-eyed  maid  in  curl  papers,  appeared  with  the  tei^t, 
and,  smiling,  asked  the  Colonel  how  he  had  slep  ?  and  she  brought  him  in 
the  Morning  Post,  with  the  names  of  all  the  great  people  who  had  figured 
at  Lord  Steyne's  entertainment  the  night  before.  It  contained  a  brilliant 
account  of  the  festivities,  and  of  the  beautiful  and  aocomplisl^d  Mrs. 
Bawdon  Crawley's  admirable  personifications. 

After  a  lively  chat  with  this  lady  (who  sate  on  the  edge  of  the  break- 
fast  table  in  an  easy  attitude  displaying  the  drapeiy  of  her  stocking  and  an 
ex-white  satin  shoe,  which  was  down  at  heel),  Colonel  Crawley  ci^ed  for 
pens  and  ink,  and  paper ;  and  being  asked  how  many  sheets,  chose  one 
which  was  brought  to  him  between  Miss  Moss's  own  finger  and  thumb. 
Many  a  dieet  had  that  dark-eyed  damsel  brought  in ;  many  a  poor  feiloir 
had  scrawled  and  blotted  hurried  lines  of  entreaty,  and  paced  up  and 
down  that  awful  room  until  his  messenger  brought  back  the  reply.  Poor 
men  always  use  messengers  instead  of  the  post.    Who  has  not  had  their 
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lettecs,  with  the  wafers  wet,  and  the  annouiicemeut  that  a  person  is  wiituig 
inthehaU? 

Now  an  the  seore  of  his  application,  Bawdon  had  not  numy  misgivings. 
"Dear  Becky,"  Bawdon  wrote,  "/  hope  you  slept  well.  Don't  be 
friffhiened  if  I  don 't  bring  you  in  yonr  coffy.  Last  night  as  I  was  coming 
home  smoaking,  I  met  with  an  accadent.  I  was  nabbed  by  Moss  of 
Cursitor  Street — ^from  whose  gilt  emd  splendid  parler  I  write  this — ^the 
same  that  had  me  this  time  two  years.  Miss  Moss  brought  in  my  tea — 
she  is  grown  yerj  fat,  and  as  usual,  had  her  atockens  down  at  heal, 

"  It's  Nathan's  business — ahundred-and-fifty — ^with  costs,  hundred-and- 
seventy.  Please  send  me  my  desk  and  some  clothe — I  'm  in  pumps  and 
a  white  tye  (something  like  Miss  M.'s  stockings) — ^I  've  serenty  in  it. 
And  as  soon  as  you  get  this,  Drive  to  Nathan's— offer  him  seventy-five 
down,  and  ask  him  to  retiew — say  I  '11  take  wine — ^we  miay  as  well  have 
some  dinner  sherry ;  but  not  picturs,  they  're  too  dear. 

'*  If  he  won't  stand  it.  Take  my  ticker  and  such  of  your  things  as  you 
can  spare,  and  send  them  to  Balls — ^we  must,  of  coarse,  have  the  sum  to- 
night. It  won 't  do  to  let  it  stand  over,  as  to-morrow's  Sunday ;  the  beds 
here  are  not  very  clean,  and  there  may  be  other  things  out  against  me — 
I  'm  glad  it  an 't  Bawdon's  Saturday  for  coming  home.  God  bless  you. 
,  Yours  in  haste, 

B.C." 

*•  P.S.  Make  haste  and  come." 

This  letter,  sealed  with  a  wafer,  was  dispatched  by  one  of  the  messengers 
who  are  always  hanging  about  Mr.  Moss's  establishment ;  and  Bawdon, 
having  seen  him  depart,  went  out  in  the  court-yard,  and  smoked  his  cigar 
with  a  tolerably  easy  mind — ^in  spite  of  the  bars  over  head;  for  Mr.  Moss's 
court-yard  is  railed  in  like  a  cage,  lest  the  gentlemen  who  are  boarding 
with  him  should  take  a  fancy  to  escape  from  his  hospitality. 

Three  hours,  he  calculated,  would  be  the  utmost  time  required,  before 
Becky  should  arrive  and  open  his  prison  doors:  and  he  passed  these  pretty 
cheeriully  in  smoking,  in  reading  the  paper,  and  in  the  Coffee-room  with 
an  acquaintance,  Captain  Walker,  who  happened  to  be  there,  and  with 
whom  he  cut  for  sixpences  for  some  hours,  with  pretty  equal  luck  on 
either  side. 

But  the  day  passed  away  and  no  messenger  returned, — no  Becky. 
Mr.  Moss's  tably-de-hoty  was  served  at  the  appointed  hour  of  half-past  live, 
when  such  of  the  gentlemen  lodging  in  the  house  as  could  afford  to  pay 
for  the  banquet,  came  and  partook  of  it  in  the  splendid  front  parlour 
before  described,  and  with  which  Mr.  Crawley's  temporary  lodging  com- 
municated, when  Miss  M.,  (Miss  Hem,  as  her  papa  called  her,)  appeared 
without  the  curl-papers  of  the  morning,  and  Mrs:  Hem  did  tlie  honours 
of  a  prime  boiled  leg  of  mutton  and  turnips,  of  which  the  Colonel  ate 
with  a  very  faint  appetite.  Asked  whether  he  would  "stand"  a  bottle  of 
champagne  for  the  company,  he  consented,  and  the  ladies  drank  to  his 
'ealth,  and  Mr.  Moss,  in  the  most  polite  manner  "looked  towards 
hm." 

In  the  midst  of  this  repast  however,  the  door-bell  was  heard, — ^young 
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Moss  of  the  ruddy  hair,  rose  up  with  the  keys  and  answered  the  summons, 
and  coming  back,  told  the  Colonel  that  the  messenger  had  returned  with 
a  bag,  a  desk  and  a  letter,  which  he  gave  him.  "  No  oeramony,  Colonel, 
I  beg,"  said  Mrs.  Moss  with  a  wave  of  her  hand,  and  he  opened  the  letter 
rather  tremulously. — ^It  was  a  beautiful  letter,  highly  scented,  on  a  pink 
paper,  and  with  a  light  green  seal. 

"  Mon  pauvre  cherpetUy*  (Mrs.  Crawley  wrote).  "  I  oould  not  sleep  one 
mnk  for  thinking  of  what  had  become  of  my  odious  old  monstre  .*  and  only 
got  to  rest  in  the  morning  after  sending  for  Mr.  Blench  (for  I  was  in  a 
fever),  who  gave  me  a  composing  draught  and  left  orders  with  Finette  that 
I  should  be  disturbed  on  no  account  So  that  my  poor  old  man's  mes- 
senger, who  had  bie?i  mauvaise  mine  Finette  says,  and  9&U0U  le  Gemevre, 
remained  in  the  hall  for  some  hours  waiting  my  bell.  You  may  fancy  my 
state  when  I  read  your  poor  dear  old  ill-spelt  letter. 

''  HI  as  I  was,  I  instantly  called  for  the  carriage,  and  as  soon  as  I  was 
dressed  (though  I  couldn't  drink  a  drop  of  chocolate — ^I  assure  you  I 
couldn't  without  my  tnonstre  to  bring  it  to  me),  I  drove  ventre  d  terre  to 
Nathan's.  I  saw  him — I  wept — I  cried — I  fell  at  his  odious  knees. 
Nothing  would  mollify  the  horrid  man.  He' would  have  all  the  money,  he 
said,  or  keep  my  poor  monstre  in  prison.  I  drove  home  with  the  inten- 
tion of  paying  that  triste  visite  chez  mon  oncle,  (when  every  trinket  I  have 
should  be  at  your  disposal  though  they  would  not  fetch  a  hundred  pounds, 
for  some,  you  know,  are  with  ce  cher  oncle  already,)  and  found  Milor  there 
with  the  Bulgarian  old  sheep-faced  monster,  who  had  come  to  compliment 
me  upon  last  night's  performances.  Faddington  came  in,  too,  drawling 
and  lisping  and  twiddling  his  hair ;  so  did  Champignac,  and  his  chef — 
everybody  with/oMon  of  compliments  and  pretty  speeches — ^plaguing  poor 
me,  who  longed  to  be  rid  of  them,  and  was  thinkmg  ef>ery  moment  of  the 
time  of  mon  pa/uvre  prisonnier, 

"When  they  were  gone,  I  went  down  on  my  knees  to  Milor;  told  him 
we  were  going  to  pawn  everything,  and  begged  and  prayed  him  to  give  me 
two  hundred  pounds.  He  pish'd  and  psha'd  in  a  fury — told  me  not  to  be 
such  a  fool  as  to  pawn — and  said  he  would  see  whether  he  could  lend  me 
the  money.  At  last  he  went  away,  promising  that  he  would  send  it  me 
in  the  morning :  when  I  will  bring  it  to  my  poor  old  monster  with  a  Idas 
from  his  affectionate  Beckt." 


**I  am  writing  in  bed.  Oh  I  have  such  a  headadie  and  such  a 
heartache  1" 

When  Eawdon  read  over  this  letter,  he  turned  so  red  and  looked  so 
savage,  that  the  company  at  the  table  d'hote  easily  perceived  that  bad  news 
had  reached  him.  All  his  suspicions,  which  he  had  been  trying  to  banish, 
returned  upon  him.  She  could  not  even  go  out  and  sell  her  trinkets  to 
free  him.  She  could  laugh  and  talk  about  compliments  paid  to  her,  whilst 
he  was  in  prison.  Who  had  put  him  there  ?  Wenham  had  walked  wiUi 
him.  Was  there  ....  He  coidd  hardly  bear  to  think  of  what  he 
suspected.  Leaving  the  room  hurriedly,  he  ran  into  his  own— opened  his 
desk,  wrote  two  hurried  lines,  which  he  directed  to  Sir  Fitt  or  Lady 
Crawley,  and  bade  the  messenger  carry  them  at  once  to  Gaunt  Street, 
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bidding  Mm  to  take  a  cab,  and  pTonusing  bim  a  guinea  if  he  was  back  In 

an  Lour. 

In  the  note  be  besought  his  dear  brother  and  sisteT,  for  the  sake  of  God ; 
fbr  the  soke  of  his  dear  child  and  his  honour ;  to  come  to  him  and  relieve 
him  from  hia  difficult;.  He  was  in  prison :  he  wanted  a  hundred  pounds 
to  set  him  free — ^he  entreated  them  to  come  to  him. 

He  went  back  to  the  dining-room  a^er  dispatching  bis  messenger,  and 
called  for  more  wine.  He  laughed  and  talked  with  a  strange  boisterous- 
ness,  Bi  the  people  thought.  Sometimes  he  laughed  madly  at  hia  own 
fears,  and  went  on  drinlnng  for  an  hour ;  listening  all  the  while  for  the 
carriage  which  was  to  bring  his  fate  back. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  wheels  were  heard  whirbng  up  to  the  gate 
— the  young  Janitor  went  out  with  his  gate-keys.  It  was  a  lady  whom 
he  let  in  at  the  bailiffs  door. 


"  Colonel  Crawley,"  she  said,  trembling  very  much.  He,  with  a  know- 
ing look,  locked  the  outer  door  upon  her— then  unlocked  and  opened  the 
inner  one,  and  calling  out,  "Colonel,  you're  wanted,"  led  her  into  the 
back  parlour,  which  he  occupied. 

Bawdon  came  in  from  the  dining-parlour  where  all  those  people  wrae 
carousing,  into  his  back  room ;  a  flare  of  coarse  bght  following  nim  into  the 
apartment  where  the  lady  stood,  still  very  nervous. 
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"  It  is  I,  Bawdon,"  she  said,  in  a  timid  voiee,  whioh  slie  strove  to 
render  cheerful.  "  It  is  Jane."  Bawdon  was  quite  overoome  by  that 
kind  voice  and  presence.  He  ran  up  to  her — caught  her  m  his  arms — 
gasped  oat  some  inarticulate  words  of  thanks,  and  fairly  sobbed  on  her 
shoulder.     She  did  not  know  the  cause  of  his  emotion. 

The  bills  of  Mr.  Moss  were  quickfy  settled,  perhaps  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  that  gentleman,  who  had  counted  on  having  the  Colonel  as  his 
guest  over  Sunday  at  least ;  and  Jane,  with  beaming  smiles  and  happi- 
ness in  her  eyes,  carried  away  Eawdon  from  the  bailiff's  house,  and 
they  went  homewards  in  the  cab  in  whioh  she  had  hastened  to  his 
release.  "Pitt  was  gone  to  a  parliamentaiy  dinner,"  she  said,  "when 
Eawdon's  note  came,  and  so,  dear  Bawdon,  I — ^I  came  myself;"  and  she 
put  her  kind  hand  in  his.  Perhaps  it  was  well  for  Bawdon  Crawley  that 
Pitt  was  away  at  that  dinner.  Bawdon  thanked  his  sist^  a  hundred 
times,  and  with  an  ardour  of  gratitude  which  touched  and  almost  ahinned 
that  soft-hearted  woman.  "  Oh,"  said  he,  in  his  rude,  artless  way,  **  you 
— ^you  don't  know  how  I'm  changed  since  I've  known  you,  and — and  little 
Bawdy.  I — ^I  'd  like  to  change  somehow.  You  see  I  want — I  want — ^to 
be — ."—He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  she  could  interpret  it.  And 
that  night  after  he  left  her,  and  as  she  sate  by  her  own  little  boy's  bed^ 
she  prayed  humbly  for  that  poor  wayworn  sinner. 

Bawdon  left  her  and  walked  home  rapidly.  It  was  nine  o'clock  at 
night.  He  ran  across  the  streets,  and  the  great  squares  of  Vanity  Fair, 
and  at  length  came  up  fareathless  oppooite  his  own  house.  He  started 
back  and  fell  against  the  xaiiingB,  tremnUng  as  he  looked  up.  The  drawing- 
room  vrindows  were  blazing  ^with  bght.  She  had  said  that  she  vras  in  bed 
and  ill.  He  stood  there  for  some  tinuQ,  the  light  itam.  the  rooms  on  his 
pale  face. 

He  took  4nxt  his  door-key  and  let  himself  into  the  house.  He  could 
hear  laughter  in  the  upper  rooma.  He  was  in  the  ball-dress  in  which  he 
had  been  captured  the  night  before.  He  went  silently  up  the  stairs ; 
leaning  against  the  bannisters  at  the  stair-head. — Nobody  was  stirring  in 
the  house  besides — all  the  servants  had  been  sent  away.  Bawdon  heard 
laughter  within — Slaughter  and  singing.  Becky  was  singing  a  snatch  of 
the  song  of  the  night  before ;  a  hoarse  voice  shonted  "  Brava,  Brava ;" 
— ^it  was  Lord  Steyne's. 

Bawdon  opened  the  door  and  went  in.  A  little  table  with  a  dinner  was 
laid  out — and  wine  and  plate.  Steyne  was  hanging  over  the  sofa  on 
which  Becky  sate.  The  wretched  woman  was  in  a  brilliant  full  toilette,  her 
arms  and  all  her  fingers  sparkling  with  bracelets  and  rings  ;  and  the  brilliants 
on  her  breast  which  Steyne  had  given  her.  He  had  her  hand  in  his,  and 
was  bowing  over  it  to  kiss  it,  when  Becky  started  up  with  a  faint  scream 
as  she  caught  sight  of  Bawdon's  white  face.  At  the  next  instant  she  tried 
a  smile,  a  horrid  smile,  as  if  to  welcome  her  husband :  and  Steyne  rose  up, 
grinding  his  teeth,  pale,  and  with  fury  in  his  looks. 

He,  too,  attempted  a  laugh — ^and  came  forward  holding  out  his  hand. 
"What,  come  back  1  How  d'ye  do,  Crawley  ?"  he  said,  the  nerves  of  hia 
mouth  twitching  as  he  tried  to  grin  at  the  intruder. 
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There  was  that  in  Bawdon's  face  which  caioed  Becky  to  fling  herself 
before  his.  "  I  am  inBocent,  Bawdon/'  she  said ;  "  before  Grod,  I  am 
imDcent."  She  clung  hold  of  his  coat,  of  his  hands ;  her  own  were  all 
coYcred  with  serpents,  and  rings,  and  baubles.  ''  I  am  innocent. — Say  I 
attinnooent,"  she  said  to  Lord  Steyne. 

He  thoD^t  a  trafi  had  been  laid  for  him,  and  was  as  furious  with  the 
as  with  the  husband.  "  You  innocent !  Damn  you,"  he  screamed 
out.  "  You  innocent  1  Why  eyery  trinket  you  have  on  your  body  is  paid 
to  by  me.    I  have  given  you  thousands  of  pounds  whidi  thb  fellow  has 

spent,  and  far  which  he  has  sold  you.     Imiooent,  by 1     You're  as 

lanooent  as  your  mother,  the  ballet-girl,  and  your  hosband  the  bully. 
Don't  think  to  frighten  me  as  you  have  done  others.  Make  wi^,  sir, 
and  let  me  pass ; "  and  Lord  Steyne  seised  up  his  hat,  and,  with  flame  in 
his  eyes,  and  looking  his  enemy  fiercely  in  the  fieuse,  marched  upon  him. 
Defer  for  a  moment  doubting  that  the  other  woidd  give  Wf^. 

But  Bawdon  Crawley  springing  out,  seized  him  by  the  neck^dotth,  until 
Steyne,  almost  stnmgled,  wri^ed,  and  bent  under  hu  arm.  ''You  lie,  you 
^og  I "  said  Bawdon.  "  You  lie,  you  coward  and  villain  I "  And  he  struck 
the  Peer  twice  over  the  faoe  with  his  open  hand,  and  flung  him  bleeding  to 
tiK  ground.  It  was  all  done  before  Bebecca  could  interpose.  She  stood 
ikaat  trembling  before  him.  She  admired  her  husband,  strong,  brave,  and 
'wtonous. 

^  Gome  here,"  he  said. — ^She  come  up  at  once. 

^  Take  off  those  things." — She  began,  trembling,  pulling  the  jewels 
ieom  her  arms,  and  the  rings  from  her  shaking  Angers,  and  held  them  all  in 
a  heap,  quivering  and  lo(£ng  up  at  Mm.     "Throw them  down,"  he  said, 

~  ^e  dropped  them.    He  tore  the  diamond  ornament  out  of  her  breast, 
flung  it  at  Lord  Steyne.    It  cut  him  on  his  bald  forehead.     Stejrne 
wore  the  scar  to  his  dying  day. 

"  Come  up  stairs,"  Bawdon  said  to  his  vrife.  "  Don't  kill  me, 
Bawdon,"  she  said.  He  laughed  savagely. — "  I  want  to  see  if  that  man 
lies  about  the  money  as  he  has  about  me.     Has  he  given  you  any  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Eebecca,  "  that  is " 

"  Give  me  your  keys,"  Bawdon  answered,  and  they  went  out  together. 

Bebecca  gave  him  all  the  keys  but  one  :  and  she  was  in  hopes  that  he 
would  not  have  remarked  the  absence  of  that.  It  belonged  to  the  little 
desk  which  Amelia  had  given  her  in  early  days,  and  which  she  kept  in  a 
secret  place.  But  Bawdon  flung  open  boxes  and  wardrobes,  throwing  the 
multifarious  trumpery  of  their  contents  here  and  there,  and  at  last  he 
found  the  desk.  The  woman  was  forced  to  open  it.  It  contaii^pd  papers, 
love-letters  many  years  old  —  all  sorts  of  small  trinkets  and  woman's 
memoranda.  And  it  contained  a  pocket-book  with  bank  notes.  Some 
of  these  were  dated  ten  years  back,  too,  and  one  was  quite  a  fresh  one 
— a  note  for  a  thousand  pounds  which  Lord  Steyne  had  given  her. 

"  Did  he  give  you  this  P"  Bawdon  said. 

"Yes;"  Bebecca  answered. 

'*  I  '11  send  it  to  him  to-day,"  Bawdon  said  (for  day  had  dawned  again, 
and  many  hours  had  passed  in  this  search),  "  and  I  will  pay  Briggs,  who 
was  kind  to  the  boy,  and  some  of  the  debts.     You  wUl  let  me  know 
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where  I  shall  send  the  rest  to  you.    You  might  have  spared  me  a  himdied 
pounds,  Becky,  out  of  all  this—I  have  always  shared  with  you." 

"  I  am  innocent,"  said  Becky.     And  he  left  her  without  another  word* 


What  were  her  thoughts  when  he  left  herP  She  remained  for  hours 
after  he  was  gone,  the  sunshine  pouring  into  the  room,  and  Bebeoca  sitting 
alone  on  the  bed's  edge.  The  drawers  were  all  opened  and  their  contents 
scattered  about, — dresses  and  feathers,  scarfs  and  trinkets,  a  heap  of 
tumbled  yanities  lying  in  a  wreck.  Her  hair  was  falling  over  her  shoulders; 
her  gown  was  torn  where  Bawdon  had  wrenched  the  brlOiants  out  of  it.  She 
heard  hini  go  down  stairs  a  few  minutes  after  he  left  her,  and  the  door 
slamming  and  closing  on  him.  She  knew  he  would  never  come  back.  He 
was  gone  for  ever.  Would  he  kill  himself? — ^she  thought — ^not  until  after 
he  had  met  Lord  Steyne.  She  thought  of  her  long  past  life,  and  all  the 
dismal  incidents  of  it.  Ah,  how  dreary  it  seemed,  how  miserable,  lonely 
and  profitless !  Should  she  take  laudanum,  and  end  it,  too^-have  done 
with  all  hopes,  schemes,  debts,  and  triumphs?  .  The  French  maid 
found  her  in  this  position — sitting  in  the  midst  of  her  miserable  ruins 
with  clasped  hands  and  dry  eyes.  The  woman  was  her  accomplice  and  in 
Steyne's  pay.     "  Mon  Dieu,  Madame,  what  has  happened?"  she  asked. 

What  had  happened  ?  Was  she  guilty  or  not  ?  She  said  not;  but  who 
could  tell  what  was  truth  which  came  from  those  lips ;  or  if  that  corrupt 
heart  was  in  this  case  pure  ?  All  her  lies  and  her  schemes,  all  her  selfish- 
ness and  her  wiles,  all  her  wit  and  genius  had  come  to  this  bankruptcy. 
The  woman  closed  the  curtains,  and  with  some  entreaty  and  show  of 
kindness,  persuaded  her  mistress  to  lie  down  on  the  bed.  Then  she  went 
below  and  gathered  up  the  trinkets  which  had  be^n  lying  on  the  floor  since 
Bebecca  dropped  them  there  at  her  husband's  orders,  and  Lord  Steyne 
went  away. 


CHAPTER  HV. 


SUNDAY  APTZR  THE  BATTLE. 


HE  mansion  of  Sir  Pitt  Crsfrle; 
in  Oreat  Gaunt  Street,  was  jnst 
beginning  to  dress  itself  for  the 
day,  as  Bawdon,  in  his  evening 
costume,  which  he  had  now 
worn  two  days,  passed  by  the 
scared  female  who  was  scouring 
the  steps,  and  entered  into  hu 
brother  s  study.  Lady  Jane  in 
her  morning-gown,  was  up  and 
above  stairs  in  the  nursery, 
superintending  the  toilettes  of 
her  children,  and  listening  to 
the  morning  prayers  which  the 
Uttle  creatures  performed  at  ber 
knee.  Every  morning  she  and 
they  performed  this  duty  pn- 
vatety,  and  beibre  the  pubhc 
ceremonial  at  which  Sir  Titt 
presided,  and  at  which  all  the 
people  of  the  household  were 
-*—   ^-  — ^^:     -    '~~-~ ""'      expected  to  assemble.    Bawdon 

sate  down  in  the  study  before 
the  baronet's  table,  set  out  with  the  orderly  blue  books  and  the  letters, 
the  neatly  docketted  bills  and  symmetrical  pamphlets ;  the  locked  account- 
books,  desks,  and  dispatch  boxes,  the  Bible,  the  Quarterly  Sevieio,  and 
the  Chart  Oiii4e,  which  all  stood  as  if  on  parade  awaiting  the  inspection 
of  their  chief. 

A  book  of  family  sermons,  one  of  which  Sir  Pitt  was  in  the  habit  of 
administering  to  hu  family  on  Sunday  mornings,  lay  ready  on  the  study 
table,  and  awaiting  hia  judicious  selection.  And  by  the  sennon-book 
was  the  Oiwrver  newspaper,  damp  and  neatly  folded,  and  for  Sir  Pitt's 
own  private  nse.  His  gentleman  alone  took  the  opportunity  of  perusing 
the  newspaper  before  he  laid  it  by  his  master's  desk.  Before  he  bad 
broaght  it  mto  the  study  that  morning,  he  had  read  in  the  journal  a 
flaming  account  of  "  Pestivities  at  Qaunt  House,"  with  the  names  of  all  the 
distinguished  peraonages  invited  by  the  Marquis  of  Sterne  to  meet  his  Koyal 
Highness.    Having  read  comments  upon  this  entertiunment  to  the  bouse- 
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keeper  and  her  niece  as  they  were  taking  early  tea  and  hot-buttered  toast 
in  the  former  lady's  apartment,  and  wondered  how  the  Eawding  Crawleys 
could  git  on,  the  valet  had  damped  and  folded  the  paper  once  more,  so 
that  it  looked  quite  fresh  and  innocent  against  the  anival  of  the  master  oi 
the  house. 

Poor  Eawdon  took  up  the  paper  and  began  to  try  and  read  it  until  his 
brother  should  arrive.  But  the  print  fell  blank  upon  his  eyes ;  and  he  did 
not  know  in  the  least  what  he  was  reading.  The  Government  news  and 
appointments,  (which  Sir  Pitt  as  a  public  man  was  bound  to  peruse,  other- 
wise he  would  by  no  means  permit  the  introduction  of  Sunday  papers  into 
his  household),  the  theatrical  criticisms,  the  fight  for  a  hundred  pounds 
a-side  between  the  Barking  Butcher  and  the  Tutbury  Pet,  the  Gaunt 
House  chronide  itseli^  which  contained  a  most  complimentary  though 
guarded  account  of  the  famous  charades  of  which  Mrs.  Becky  had  been  the 
heroine — ^all  these  passed  as  in  a  haze  before  Bawdon,  as  he  sat  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  chief  of  the  family. 

Punctually,  as  the  shrill-toned  bell  of  the  black  marble  study  dock 
began  to  chhne  nine.  Sir  Pitt  made  his  appearance,  finsh,  neat,  smugly 
shaved,  with  a  waxy  clean  face,  and  stiff  shirt  collar,  his  scanty  hair  combed 
and  oiled,  trimming  his  naik  as  he  descended  the  stairs  majestically,  in  a 
starched  cravat  and  a  gray  flannel  dressing-gown, — a  real  old  Englisli 
gentlenuin, — ^in  a  word,  a  model  of  neatness  and  eveary  propriefy.  He 
started  when  he  aaw  poor  Bawdon  in  his  study  in  tumbled  dotkes,  with 
blood-shot  eyes,  and  his  hair  over  his  face.  He  tliought  hn  brother  was 
not  sober,  and  had  been  out  all  night  on  some  orgy.  **  Good  Gracious, 
Rawdon,"  he  said,  with  a  Uank  face,  "  what  brings  you  here  at  this  time 
of  the  morning  ?    Why  ain't  you  at  home  ?  " 

"  Home,"  said  Bawdon,  with  a  wild  fauigh.  '^Don't  be  frightened, 
Pitt.     I  'm  not  drunk.     Shut  the  door ;  I  want  to  speak  to  yon." 

Pitt  dosed  the  door  and  eame  up  to  the  table,  where  he  sate  do?ni  in 
the  other  arm  chair, — that  one  placed  for  the  reception  of  the  steward, 
ngei^,  or  confidential  visitor  who  oasne  to  transact  business  with  the 
baronet, — and  trimmed  his  nails  more  vehemently  than  ever. 

"  Pitt,  it 's  all  over  with  me,"  the  Colonel  said,  after  a  pause.  "I  'm  done." 

**  I  always  said  it  would  come  to  this,"  the  Baronet  cried,  peevishly, 
and  beating  a  tattoo  with  hia  dean-trimmed  naik.  "  I  warnad  you  a 
thousand  times.  I  can't  heip  you  any  more.  Every  shiUing  of  my 
money  is  tied  up.  Even  the  hiHidred  pounds  that  Jane  took  yo«  laat 
night  were  promised  to  my  lawyer  to-morrow  morning ;  and  the  want  of 
it  will  put  me  to  great  inoonveniencet.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  won't 
assist  you  uUimatdy.  But  as  for  paying  your  creditors  in  full,  I  might  as 
well  hope  to  pay  the  National  Beot.  It  ia  madness,  sheer  madness,  to 
think  of  such  a  thing.  You  must  come  to  a  compromiae.  It 's  a  painful 
thing  for  the  &mily ;  but  everybody  does  it.  There  was  Ge(Nrge  Kitelj, 
hoii  Bagland's  son,  went  through  the  Court  last  week,  and  was  what  they 
call  white-washed,  I  believe.  Lord  Bagknd  would  not  pay  a  shilling  fox 
him,  and " 

"  It 's  not  money  I  want,"  Bawdon  broke  in.  "  I  'm  not  come  to  you 
about  myself.    Never  mind  what  happens  to  me—" 
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"  What  ia  th«  matter,  then  P"  said  Pitt,  somewhat  relieved. 

"  It 's  the  boy,"  said  Rawdon,  in  a  husky  voice.  "  I  want  you  to 
promise  me  that  you  will  take  charge  of  him  when  I  'm  gcme.  That  dear 
good  wife  of  yours  has  always  been  good  to  him ;  and  he 's  fonder  of  her 
than  he  is  of  his  .  .  . — Damn  it.  Look  here,  Pitt — ^you  know  that  I  was 
to  have  had  Miss  Crawley's  money.  I  wasn't  brought  up  like  a  younger 
ln*other :  but  was  always  enoouraged  to  be  extravagant  and  kep  idle.  But 
for  this  I  might  have  been  quite  a  different  man.  I  didn  't  do  my  duty 
with  the  regiment  so  bad.  You  know  how  I  was  thrown  over  about  the 
money,  and  who  got  it.'* 

"  After  the  sacrifices  I  have  made,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  have  stood 
by  you,  I  think  this  sort  of  reproach  is  useless,"  Sir  Pitt  said.  **  Your 
marriage  was  your  own  ddug,  not  mine." 

"  That 's  over  now,"  said  Bawdon. — **  That's  over  now."  And  the  words 
were  wrenched  from  kim  with  a  groan,  which  made  his  brother  start. 

*'  6rood  God !  is  Ae  dead  ?"  Sir  Pitt  said,  with  a  voice  of  genuine  alarm 
and  commiseration. 

"  I  wish  /was,"  Bawdon  replied.  If  it  wasnH  for  little  Bawdon  I'd 
have  cut  my  throat  this  morning — and  that  damned  villain's  too." 

Sir  Pitt  instantly  guessed  the  troth,  and  surmised  that  Lord  Steyne 
was  the  person  whose  hie  Bawdon  wished  to  take.  The  Colonel  told  his 
senior  briefly,  and  in  broken  accents,  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  "  It 
was  a  regular  plan  between  that  scoundrel  and  her,"  he  said. '"  The  bailiffs 
were  put  upon  me  :  I  was  taken  as  I  was  going  out  of  his  house :  when  I 
wrote  to  her  ibr  money,  she  said  she  was  ill  in  bed,  and  put  me  off  to 
another  day.  And  when  I  got  home  I  found  her  in  diamonds  and  sitting 
with  that  villain  alone."  He  then  went  on  to  describe  hurriedly  the  per- 
sonal conflict  with  Lord  Steyne.  To  an  aff«r  of  that  nature,  of  course,  he 
said,  there  was  but  one  issue :  and  after  his  conference  with  his  brother, 
he  was  going  away  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  fbr  the  meeting 
which  must  ensue.  "  And  as  it  may  end  fatally  for  me,"  Bawdon  said  with 
a  broken  voice,  "  and  as  the  boy  has  no  mother,  I  must  leave  him  to  you 
and  Jane  Pitt — only  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  me  if  you  will  promise  me  to 
be  his  friend." 

The  elder  brother  was  much  affected,  and  shook  Bawdon's  hand  with  a 
cordiality  seldom  exhibited  by  him.  Bawdon  passed  his  hand  over  his 
shaggy  eyebrows.  "  Thank  you  brother,"  said  he.  "  I  know  I  can  trust 
your  word." 

"  I  will,  upon  my  honour,"  the  Baronet  said.  And  thus,  and  almost 
mutely,  this  bargain  was  struck  between  them. 

Then  Bawdon  took  out  of  his  pocket  the  bttle  pocket-book  which  he  had 
discovered  in  Becky's  desk :  and  from  which  he  drew  a  bundle  of  the 
notes  which  it  contained.  "  Here 's  six  hundred,"  he  said — "  you  didn't 
know  I  was  so  rich.  I  want  you  to  give  the  money  to  Briggs,  who  lent  it  to 
us — and  who  was  so  kind  to  the  boy — and  I  've  always  felt  ashamed  of 
having  taken  the  poor  old  woman's  money.  And  here  *s  some  more — 
I  've  only  kept  back  a  few  pounds — ^which  Becky  may  as  well  have,  to  get 
on  with.  As  he  spoke  he  took  hold  of  the  other  notes  to  give  to  his 
brother :  but  his  hands  shook,  and  he  was  so  agitated  that  the  pocket-book 
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fell  from  Mm,  and  out  of  it  the  thousand  pound  note  which  had  been  the 
last  of  the  uiducky  Becky's  winnings. 

Pitt  stooped  and  picked  them  up,  amazed  at  so  much  wealth.  "  Not  that," 
Bawdon  said — "  I  hope  to  put  a  bullet  into  the  man  whom  that  belongs 
to.'*  He  had  thought  to  himself,  it  would  be  a  fine  rerenge  to  wrap  a  ball 
in  the  note,  and  kill  Steyne  with  it. 

After  this  colloquy  the  brothers  once  more  shook  hands  and  parted. 
Lady  Jane  had  heard  of  the  Colonel's  arriyal,  and  was  waiting  for  her 
husband  in  the  adjoining  dining-room,  with  female  instinct,  auguring  evil. 
The  door  of  the  dining-room  happened  to  be  left  open,  and  the  kdy  of 
course  was  issuing  from  it  as  the  two  brothers  passed  out  of  the  study. 
She  held  out  her  hand  to  Eawdon,  and  said  she  was  glad  he  was  come  to 
breakfast ;  though  she  could  percei?e,  by  his  haggard  unshorn  face,  and  the 
dark  looks  of  her  husband,  that  there  was  very  little  question  of  breakfast 
between  them.  Bawdon  muttered  some  excuses  about  an  engagement, 
squeezing  hard  the  timid  little  hand  which  his  sister-in-law  reached  out  iq 
mm.  Her  imploring  eyes  could  read  nothing  but  calamity  in  his  face ; 
but  he  went  away  without  another  word.  Nor  did  Sir  Pitt  vouchsafe  her 
any  explanation.  The  children  came  up  to  salute  him,  and  he  kissed  them 
in  his  usual  frigid  manner.  The  mother  took  both  of  them  dose  to  her- 
self, and  held  a  hand  of  each  of  them  as  they  knelt  down  to  prayers,  which 
Sir  Pitt  read  to  them,  and  to  the  servants  in  their  Sunday  suits  or  hveries, 
ranged  upon  chairs  on  the  other  side  of  the  hissing  tea-urn.  Breakfast 
was  so  late  that  day,  in  consequence  of  the  delays  which  had  occurred,  that 
the  church-beUs  began  to  ring  whilst  they  were  sitting  over  their  meal : 
and  Lady  Jane  was  too  ill,  she  said,  to  go  to  church,  though  her  thoughts 
had  been  entirely  astray  during  the  period  of  family  devotion. 

Bawdon  Crawley  meanwhile  hurried  on  from  Great  Gaunt  Street,  and 
knocking  at  the  great  bronze  Medusa's  head  which  stands  on  the  portal  of 
Gaunt  House,  brought  out  the  purple  Silenus  in  a  red  and  silver  waistcoat, 
who  acts  as  porter  of  that  palace.  The  man  was  scared  also  by  the  Colonel's 
dishevelled  appearance,  and  barred  the  way  as  if  afraid  that  the  other  was 
going  to  force  it.  But  Colonel  Crawley  only  took  out  a  card  and  enjoined 
him  particularly  to  send  it  in  to  Lord  Steyne,  and  to  mark  the  address 
written  on  it,  and  say  that  Colonel  Crawley  would  be  all  day  after  one 
o'clock  at  the  Begent  Club  in  St.  James's  Street — not  at  home.  The  fat 
red-faced  man  looked  after  him  with  astonishment  as  he  strode  away;  so  did 
the  people  in  their  Sunday  clothes  who  were  out  so  early ;  the  charity  boys 
with  shming  faces,  the  green-grocer  lolling  at  his  door,  and  the  publican 
shutting  his  shutters  in  the  sunshine,  against  service  commenced.  The 
people  joked  at  the  cabstand  about  Ids  appearance,  as  he  took  a  carnage 
there,  and  told  the  driver  to  take  him  to  Knightsbridge  Barracks. 

All  the  bells  were  jangling  and  tolling  as  he  reached  that  place.  He 
might  have  seen  his  old  acquaintance  Amelia  on  her  way  from  Br6mpton 
to  Bussell  Square  had  he  been  looking  out.  Troops  of  schools  were  on 
their  march  to  church,  the  shiny  pavement  and  outsides  of  coaches  in  the 
the  suburbs  were  thronged  with  people  out  upon  their  Sunday  pleasure; 
but  the  Colonel  was  much  too  busy  to  take  any  heed  of  these  phenomena, 
and,  arriving  at  Knightsbridge,  speedily  made  his  way  up  to  the  room  of 
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bia  old  friend  and  comrade  Captain  Macmurdo,  who  Crawley  found,  to  his 
entisfBction,  waa  in  barracks. 

Captain  Macmurdo,  a  veteran  officer  and  Waterloo  man,  greatly  liked  by 
his  regiment,  in  which  want  of  money  alone  prevented  him  from  attaining 
the  highest  ranks,  was  enjoying  the  forenoon  calmly  in  bed.     He  bad  been 


at  a  fast  supper-party,  given  the  night  before  by  Captun  the  Honourable 
George  Cinqbars,  at  his  house  in  Erompton  Square,  to  several  yonng  men 
of  the  regiment,  and  a  number  of  ladies  of  the  corps  de  ballet,  and  old  Mac, 
who  was  at  home  with  people  of  all  ages  and  ranks,  and  consorted  with 
generals,  dog-fcnciers,  opera-dancers,  bruisers,  and  every  kind  of  person,  in 
a  word,  was  lesting  himself  after  the  night's  labours,  and,  not  being  on 
du^,  was  in  bed. 

His  room  was  hung  round  with  boxing,  sporting,  and  dancing  pictures, 
presented  to  him  by  comrades  as  they  retired  from  the  regiment,  and  mar- 
ried and  settled  into  gaiet  life.  And  as  he  was  now  nearly  fifty  years  of 
age,  twenty-four  of  which  he  had  passed  in  the  corps,  he  had  e.  singular 
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museum.  He  was  one  of  the  best  shots  in  Enghmd,  and,  for  a  heayy  man, 
one  of  the  best  riders ;  indeed,  he  and  Crawley  had  been  rivals  when  the 
latter  was  in  the  army.  To  be  brief,  Mr.  Macmurdo  was  lying  in  bed, 
reading  in  BbIVb  Life  an  account  of  that  very  iSight  between  the  Tutbury 
Pet  and  the  Barking  Butcher,  which  has  been  before  mentioned — a  vene- 
rable bristly  warrior,  with  a  little  close-shaved  grey  head,  with  a  silk 
nightcap,  a  red  face  and  nose,  and  a  great  dyed  moustache. 

When  Eawdon  told  the  Captain  he  wanted  a  friend,  the  latter  knew  per- 
fectly well  on  what  duty  of  friendship  he  was  called  to  act,  and  indeed  had 
conducted  scores  of  affairs  for  his  acquaintances  with  the  greatest  pru- 
dence and  skill.  His  Boyal  Highness  the  late  lamented  Commander-in- 
Chief  had  had  the  greatest  regard  for  Macmurdo  on  this  account ;  and  he 
was  the  common  refuge  of  gentlemen  in  trouble. 

"What's  the  row  about,  Crawley,  my  boy?"  said  the  old  warrior. 
"No  more  gambling  business,  hay,  like  that  when  we  shot  Captain 
Marker  P  " 

"It's  about — about  my  wife,"  Crawley  answered,  casting  down  his 
eyes  and  turning  very  red. 

The  other  gave  a  whistle.  "  I  always  said  she'd  throw  you  over,"  he 
began : — ^indeed  there  were  bets  in  the  regiment  and  at  the  cfaibs  regard- 
ing the  probable  fate  dt  Colonel  Crawley,  so  lightly  was  his  wife's  character 
esteemed  by  his  eomrades  and  the  world : — but  seeing  the  savage  look  with 
which  Rawdon  answR^  the  expression  of  this  opinion,  Macmurdo  did  not 
think  fit  to  enlarge  upon  it  farther. 

"  Is  there  no  wiy  out  of  it,  old  boy  P"  the  Captain  continued  in  a  grave 
tone.  "  Is  it  only  aaspidoB,  you  know,  or — or  what  is  it  P  Any  letters  ? 
Can't  you  keep  it  quiet  P  Best  not  make  any  noise  about  a  thing  of  that 
sort  if  you  can  help  it"  "  Think  of  his  only  finding  her  out  now,"  the 
Captain  thought  to  himself,  and  remembered  a  hundred  particular  conver- 
sations at  the  meaa-table,  in  whidi  Mrs.  Crawley's  reputation  had  been 
torn  to  shreds* 

"  There's  no  way  but'one  out  of  it,"  Bawdon  replied — "  and  there 's  only 
a  way  out  of  it  for  onje  of  us,  Mac---do  you  understand  P  I  was  put  out 
of  the  way :  arrested :  I  found  'em  alone  together.  I  told  him  he  was  a 
liar  and  a  coward,  and  knocked  him  down  and  thrashed  him." 

"  Serve  him  right,"  Macmurdo  said.     "  Who  is  it  P " 

Bawdon  answered  it  was  Lord  Steyne. 

'*  The  deuce  1  a  Marquis  I  they  said  he — ^that  is,  they  said  you 


What  the  devil  do  you  meanP"  roared  out  Bawdon;  "do  you  mean 
that  you  ever  heard  a  fellow  doubt  about  my  wife,  and  didn't  tell  me, 
Mac?" 

"The  world's  very  censorious,  old  boy,"  the  other  replied.  "What 
the  dence  was  the  good  of  my  telling  you  what  any  tom-fbols  talked 
about?" 

"  It  was  danmed  unMendly,  Mac,"  said  Bawdon,  quite  overcome ;  and» 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  gave  way  to  an  emotum>  the  sight  of 
which  caused  the  tough  old  campaigner  opposite  him  to  wince  with 
sympathy.  "  Hold  up,  old  boy,"  he  said ;  "  great  man  or  not,  we  11  put 
a  bullet  lA  him,  damn  him.    As  for  women,  they  're  all  sa" 

"  You  doa't  know  how  fond  I  was  of  that  one,"  Bawdon  said,  half 
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inarticulately.  "  Damme,  I  followed  her  like  a  footman.  I  gave  up  every- 
thing I  had  to  her.  I  'm  a  beggar  because  I  would  marry  hex.  By  Jove, 
Sir,  I  've  pawned  my  own  watch  in  order  to  get  her  anything  she  fancied : 
and  she — she  *s  been  making  a  purse  for  herself  all  the  time,  and  grudged 
me  a  hundred  pound  to  get  me  out  of  quod.*'  He  then  fiercely  and  inco- 
herently, and  with  an  agitation  under  which  his  oounseJlor  had  never 
before  seen  him  bboiir,  told  Macmurdo  the  circumstances  of  the  story. 
His  adviser  caught  at  some  stray  hints  in  it. 

'^  She  may  be  innocent,  after  all,"  he  said.  "  She  says  so.  Steyne  has 
been  a  himdred  times  alone  with  her  in  the  house  before." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  Eawdon  answered,  sadly :  "  but  this  don't  look  veiy 
innooent  :*'  and  he  showed  the  Captun  the  thousand  pound  note  which  lie 
had  found  in  Becky's  podLct-book.  "  This  is  what  he  gave  her,  Mac : 
and  she  kep  it  unknown  to  me :  and  with  this  money  in  the  house,  she 
refused  to  stand  by  me  when  I  was  locked  up."  The  Captain  could  not 
but  own  that  the  secreting  of  the  money  had  a  very  ugly  look. 

Whikt  they  were  eugaged  in  their  conference,  Bawdon  dispatched 
Captain  Macmurdo's  servant  to  Curzon  Street,  with  an  order  to  the 
domestic  there  to  give  up  a  bag  of  dothes  of  which  the  Colonel  had  great 
need»  And  during  the  man's  abs^ooe,  and  with  great  labour  and  a 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  which  stood  them  in  much  stead,  Bawdon  and  his 
sec(md  composed  a  letter,  which  the  latter  was  to  send  to  Lord  Steyne. 
Captain  Macmurdo  had  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  the  Marquis  of 
Steyne,  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Bawdon  Crawley,  and  begged  to  intimate 
that  he  was  empowered  by  the  Colonel  to  make  any  arrangements  for  the 
meeting  which,  he  had  no  doubt,  it  was  his  Lordship's  intention  to 
demand,  and  which  the  circumstances  of  the  morning  had  rendered 
inevitable.  Captain  Macmurdo  begged  Lord  Steyne,  in  the  most  poHte 
manner,  to  appoint  a  friend,  with  whom  he  (Captain  M'M.)  might  com- 
municate, and  desired  that  the  meeting  might  take  place  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible. 

In  a  postscript  the  Captain  stated  that  he  had  in  his  possession  a  bank- 
note for  a  large  amount,  which  Colonel  Crawley  had  reason  to  suppose 
was  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Steyne.  And  he  was  anxious,  on  the 
Colonel's  behalf,  to  give  up  the  note  to  its  owner. 

By  the  time  this  note  was  composed,  the  Captain's  servant  returned 
from  his  mission  to  Colonel  Crawley's  house  in  Curzon  Street,  but  without 
the  carpet-bag  and  portmanteau,  for  which  he  had  been  sent :  and  with  a 
very  puzzled  and  odd  face. 

**  They  won't  a  give  *em  up,"  said  the  man ;  "  there 's  a  regular  shinty 
in  the  house ;  and  everything  at  sixes  and  sevens.  The  landlord 's  come 
in  and  took  possession.  The  servants  was  a  drinkin  up  in  the  drawing- 
room.  They  said — they  said  you  had  a  gone  off  with  the  plate,  Colonel " 
— ^the  man  added  after  a  pause  : — "  One  of  the  servants  is  off  already. 
And  Simpson,  the  man  as  was  very  noisy  and  drunk  indeed,  says  nothing 
shall  go  out  of  the  house  until  his  wages  is  paid  up." 

The  account  of  this  little  revolution  in  May  Fair  astonished  and  gave  a 
little  gaiety  to  an  otherwise  very  trUte  conversation.  The  two  officers 
laughed  at  Bawdon's  discomfiture. 
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'*  I  'm  glad  the  litUe  'un  isn't  at  home,"  Rawdon  said,  biting  his  naOs. 
'*  You  remember  him,  Mac,  don't  you,  in  the  Hiding  School  ?  How  he  sat 
the  kicker  to  be  sure  1  didn't  he  ?  " 

"  That  he  did,  old  boy,"  said  the  good-natured  Captain. 

Little  Eawdon  was  then  sitting,  one  of  fifty  gown-boys,  in  the  Chapel  of 
Whitefriars  School :  thinking,  not  about  the  sermon,  but  about  going  home 
next  Saturday,  when  his  father  would  certainly  tip  him,  and  perhaps  would 
take  him  to  the  play. 

*'  He 's  a  regular  trump,  that  boy,"  the  father  went  on,  still  musing 
about  his  son.  **  I  say,  ^c,  if  anythkg  goes  wrong — ^if  I  drop— -I  should 
like  you  to — ^to  go  and  see  him,  you  know  :  and  say  that  I  was  very  fond 
of  him,  and  that.  And— dash  it — old  chap,  giye  him  these  gold  sleeye- 
buttons :  it 's  all  I  Ve  got.  He  covered  his  face  with  his  black  hands : 
over  which  the  tears  rolled  and  made  furrows  of  white.  Mr.  Macmurdo 
had  also  occasion  to  take  off  his  silk  night-cap  and  rub  it  across  lus  eyes. 

"  Gro  down  and  order  some  breakfast,"  he  said  to  his  man  in  a  loud 
cheerful  voice, — "What'U  you  have,  Crawley?  Some  devilled  kidneys 
and  a  herring — ^let  's  say — ^And,  Clay,  lay  out  some  dressing  things  for 
the  Colonel :  we  were  always  pretty  much  of  a  size,  Eawdon,  my  boy,  and 
neither  of  us  ride  so  light  as  we  did  when  we  first  entered  the  corps." 
With  which,  and  leaving  the  Colonel  to  dress  himself,  Macmurdo  turned 
round  towards  the  wall,  and  resumed  the  perusal  of  JBelTs  lAfe^  until  such 
time  as  his  friend's  toilette  was  complete,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  com- 
mence his  own. 

This,  as  he  was  about  to  meet  a  Lord,  Captain  Macmurdo  performed 
with  particular  care.  He  waxed  his  mustachios  into  a  state  of  brilliant 
polish,  and  put  on  a  tight  cravat  and  a  trim  buff  waistcoat :  so  that  all 
the  young  officers  in  the  mess-room,  whither  Crawley  had  preceded  his 
friend,  complimented  Mac  on  his  appearance  at  breakfast,  and  asked  if  he 
was  going  to  be  married  that  Sunday  P 


CHAPTER  LV. 

IN    WHICH   THE    3AUE   SOBJECT   IS    rUKaUED. 

ECKY  did  not  rally  from  the 
state  of  atnpor  and  coniusion 
ia  which  the  events  o{  the 
previous  night  had  plunged 
her  intrepid  apirit,  until  the 
bells  of  the  Curzon  Street 
Chapels  were  ringing  for 
aRemoon  service,  and  riaiug 
from  her  bed  she  began  to 
ply  her  own  bell,  in  order  to 
summon  the  French  maid  who 
had  left  her  some  hoars  before. 
Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley  rang 
many  times  in  vain;  and 
though,  on  the  last  occasion, 
she  rang  with  aoch  vehe- 
roeace  as  to  pull  down  the 
bell-rope.  Mademoiselle  FiGne 
did  not  make  her  appearance, 
— no,  not  though  her  mistreai, 
in  a  great  pet,  and  with  the 
bell-rope  in  her  hand,  came 
out  to  the  landing-place  with  her  hair  over  her  shoiuders,  and  screamed  out 
repeatedly  for  her  attendant. 

The  tnith  is,  she  had  quitted  the  premises  for  many  hours,  and  upon 
that  permission  which  is  railed  French  leave  among  us.  After  picking  np 
the  trinkets  in  the  drawing-room.  Mademoiselle  had  ascended  to  her  own 
apartments,  packed  and  corded  her  own  boxes  there,  tripped  out  and 
called  a  cab  for  herself,  brought  down  her  trunks  with  her  own  hand,  and 
without  ever  so  mnch  as  asking  the  aid  of  anv  of  the  other  aervanta,  who 
would  probably  hare  refused  it,  as  they  hated  her  cordially,  and  without 
wishing  any  one  of  them  good-bye,  had  made  her  exit  from  Curzon  Street. 
The  game,  in  her  opinion,  was  over  in  that  little  domestic  establbhment. 
Filine  went  off  in  a  cab,  as  we  have  known  more  exalted  persons  of  her 
nation  to  do  under  similar  circnmstances :  but,  more  provident  oi  lucky 
than  these,  she  secured  not  only  her  own  property,  but  some  of  het 
mistress's  (if  indeed  that  lady  could  be  said  to  have  any  property  at  all) — 
and  not  only  carried  off  the  trinkets  before  alluded  to,  and  some  favourite 
dresses  on  which  she  had  long  kept  hn  eye,  but  four  richly  gilt  Louis 
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Qaatorze  candlesticks,  six  gilt  Albums,  Keepsakes,  and  Books  of  Beauty,  a 
gold  enamelled  snuff-box  which  had  once  belonged  to  Madame  du  Barri, 
and  the  sweetest  little  inkstand  and  mother-of-pearl  blotting-book,  which 
Becky  used  when  she  composed  her  charming  little  pink  notes,  had  vanished 
from  the  premises  in  Curzon  Street  together  with  Mademoiselle  Fiiine,  and 
all  the  silver  laid  on  the  table  for  the  ]iii\e  festin  which  Bawdon  interrupted. 
The  plated  ware  Mademoiselle  lefl  behind  her  as  too  cumbrous  probably^ 
for  which  reason,  no  doubt,  she  also  left  the  fire  irons,  the  chimney-glasses, 
and  the  rosewood  cottage  piano. 

A  lady  very  like  her  subsequently  kept  a  milliner's  shop  in  the  Bue  du 
Helder  at  Paris,  whene  she  lived  with  great  credit  and  enjoyed  the  patron- 
age of  my  Lord  Steyne.  This  person  always  spoke  of  England  as  of  the 
most  treacherous  oountiy  in  the  world,  and  stated  to  ker  young  pupils 
that  she  had  been  afreusemejU  voU  by  natives  of  that  isiand.  It  was  no 
doubt  compassion  for  her  misfortunes  wldch  induced  the  Marquis  of  Steyne 
to  be  80  very  kind  to  Madame  de  Saint  Amaranthe.  May  she  flourish  as 
she  deserves, — she  appears  no  more  in  our  quarter  of  Yamty  Fair. 

Hearing  a  buzz  and  a  stir  below,  and  indignant  at  the  impudence  of 
those  servants  who  would  not  answer  her  summoaB,  Mrs.  Crawley  flung 
her  morning  robe  round  her,  and  descended  majestically  to  the  drawing- 
room,  whence  the  noise  proceeded. 

Th^  cook  was  there  with  blackened  face,  seated  on  the  beautiful  chintz 
sofa  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Baggies,  to  whom  she  was  adiiiinistenng  Maras- 
chino. The  page  with  the  sugar-loaf  buttons,  who  cairied  abost  Becky's 
pink  notes,  and  jumped  about  her  little  carriage  with  audi  idacrity,  was 
now  engaged  putting  his  fingers  into  a  cream  d^h ;  the  footman  was  talk- 
ing to  Baggies,  who  had  a  face  full  of  perplexity  and  woe — ^and  yet,  though 
the  docHT  was  open,  and  Becky  had  been  screaming  a  half  dozen  of  times  a 
few  feet  of,  not  one  of  her  attendants  had  obeyed  her  calL  *'  Have  a  little 
drop,  do'ee  now  Mis.  Baggies,"  the  cook  was  saying  as  Becky  entered^ 
the  white  cashmere  dressing  gown  flouncing  around  her. 

*^  Simpaoa  I  Trotter  I "  the  mistress  of  the  house  cried  in  great  wrath. 
"  How  dare  you  stay  here  when  you  heard  me  call?  How  dare  you  sit 
down  in  my  presence?  Where's  my  maid?"  The  page  withdrew  his 
flairs  from  his  mouth  witii  a  momentary  terror :  but  the  cook  took  off  a 
glass  of  Maraschino,  of  which  Mrs.  Baggies  had  had  enough^  staring  at 
Becky  over  the  little  gilt  giass  as  she  drained  its  contents.  The  liquor 
appeared  to  give  the  odious  rebel  courage. 

"  Your  sofy,  indeed !"  Mrs.  Cook  said.  *'  I'm  a  settin'  on^Mrs.  Bag- 
gles's  sofy.  Don't  you  stir,  Mrs.  Babies,  Mum.  I'm  a  settin'  on 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B^ggles's  sofy,  whidi  they  bought  with  honest  money,  and 
very  dear  it  eost  'em^  too.  Aiid  I  'm  thinkin'  if  I  set  here  until  I'm  paid  my 
wages,  I  shall  set  a  precious  long  time,  Mrs.  Baggies ;  and  set  I  will,  too 
— ^ha  1  ha  I"  and  with  this  she  filled  herself  another  glass  of  the  liquor,  and 
drank  it  with  a  more  hideously  satirical  air. 

"Trotter!  Simpson  I  turn  that  drunken  wretdi  out»"  screamed  Mrs. 
Crawley. 

''  I  8h«wn't»"  said  Trotter  the  footman;  **  turn  out  vourself.  Fay  our 
selleries,  and  tnm  me  out  too.     We  *U  go  fast  enougL 
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''Are  you  all  here  to  insult  me?"  cried  Becky  in  a  fury;  "when 
Colonel  Crawley  cornea  home  I'll — " 

At  this  the  servants  burst  into  a  hoarse  haw-haw,  in  which,  however, 
Baggies,  who  still  kept  a  most  melaneholy  countenance,  did  not  join.  "He 
ain't  a  coming  back,"  Mr.  Trott^  resumed.  "  He  sent  for  his  things,  and 
I  wouldn'  let  'em  go,  although  Mr.  Haggles  would :  and  I  don't  b'lieve 
he's  no  more  a  Colonel  than  I  am.  He's  hoff :  and  I  suppose  you're  a 
goin'  after  hinu  You're  no  better  than  swindlers,  both  on  you.  Don't 
be  a  bullyin'  me.  I  won't  stand  it.  Pay  us  our  seUeries,  I  say.  Pay  us 
our  seUeriea."  It  was  evident,  from  Mr.  Trotter's  flushed  countenance 
and  defective  intonation,  that  he,  too,  had  had  recourse  to  vinous 
stimulus. 

"  Mr.  Baggies,"  said  Becky,  in  a  passion  of  vexation,  "  you  will  not 
surely  let  me  be  insulted  by  that  drunken  man?"  "  Hold  your  noise. 
Trotter ;  do  now,"  said  Simpson  the  page.  He  was  affected  by  his  mis^ 
tress's  dej^rable  situation,  and  succeeded  in  preventing  an  outrageous 
denial  of  the  ^ithet '  drunken'  on  the  footman's  part. 

"0  Mam,"  said  Baggies,  "  I  never  thought  to  live  to  see  this  year  day. 
I've  known  the  Crawley  family  evw  since  I  was  bom.  I  lived  butler  with 
Miss  Crawley  for  thirty  years ;  and  I  little  thought  one  of  that  family  was 
a  goin'  to  ruing  me — ^yes,  ruing  me" — said  the  poor  iiellow  with  tears  in 
his  eyes.  "  Har  you  a  gcnn'  to  pay  me  ?  You've  lived  in  this  ouse  four 
year.  You've  'ad  my  sub^tanee :  my  plate  and  linmng.  You  ho  me  a  milk 
and  butter  bill  of  two  undred  pound,  you  must  ave  noo  laid  heggs  for  your 
hondets,  and  cream  for  your  spaml  dog." 

"  She  didn't  care  what  her  own  fl^  and  blood  had,"  interposed  the 
cook.    Many 's  the  time,  he'd  have  starved  but  for  me." 

"  He 's  a  eharaty  boy  now.  Cooky,"  said  Mr.  Trotter,  with  a  drunken 
"ha!  ha!" — and  honest  Baggies  continued,  in  a  lamentable  tone,  an 
^lumeration  of  his  griefs.  All  he  said  was  true.  Becky  and  her  husband 
had  ruined  him.  He  had  bills  coming  due  next  week  and  no  means  to 
meet  them«  He  would  be  sold  up  and  turned  out  of  his  shop  and  his  house, 
because  he  had  trusted  to  the  Crawley  family.  His  tears  and  lamentations 
made  Becky  more  peevish  than  ever. 

"  You  all  seem  to  be  against  me,"  she  said,  bitterly.  "  What  do  you 
want  ?  I  can't  pay  you  on  Sunday.  Come  back  to-morrow  and  I  '11  pay 
you  everything.  I  thought  Colonel  Crawley  had  settled  with  you.  He 
will  to-morrow.  I  dedare  to  you  upon  my  honour  that  he  left  home  this 
morning  with  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket-biM^.  He  has  left 
me  nothing.  Apply  to  him.  Give  me  a  bonnet  and  shawl  and  let  me  go 
out  and  find  him.  There  was  a  difference  between  us  this  m(»rning.  You 
all  seem  to  know  it.  I  promise  you  upon  my  word  that  you  shall  aU  be 
paid.    He  has  got  a  good  appcnntment.    Let  me  go  out  and  find  him." 

This  andaciouB  stat^nent  caused  Baggies  and  the  other  personages 
present  to  look  at  one  another  with  a  wild  surprise,  and  with  it  Bebeoca 
left  them.  She  went  up  stairs  and  dressed  herself  this  time  without  the 
aid  of  her  Frendi  maid.  She  went  into  Bawdon's  room,  and  there  saw 
thai  a  trunk  and  bag  were  packed  ready  f<v  removal,  with  a  pencil  directi<»i 
that  they  should  be  given  when  eaUed  for ;  then  she  went  into  the  French- 
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woman's  garret ;  eveiTthing  was  clean,  and  all  the  drawers  emptied  there. 
She  bethought  herself  of  the  trinkets  which  had  been  left  on  the  ground, 
and  felt  certain  that  the  woman  had  fled.  "  Good  Heavens !  was  ever 
such  ill  lack  as  mine  ?  "  she  said ;  '*  to  be  so  near,  and  to  lose  all.  Is  it 
all  too  late  P    No ;  there  was  one  chance  more." 

She  dressed  herself,  and  went  away  unmolested  this  time,  but  alone.  It 
was  four  o'clock.  She  went  swiftly  down  the  streets  (she  had  no  money  to 
pay  for  a  carriage),  and  never  stopped  until  she  came  to  Sir  Pitt  Crawley's 
door,  in  Great  Gaunt  Street.  Where  was  Lady  Jane  Crawley  ?  She  was 
at  church.  Becky  was  not  sorry.  Sir  Pitt  was  in  his  study,  and  had 
given  orders  not  to  be  disturbed — she  must  see  him«--8he  slipped  by  the 
sentinel  in  livery  at  once,  and  was  in  Sir  Pitt's  room  before  the  astonished 
Baronet  had  even  laid  down  the  paper. 

He  turned  red  and  started  back  from  her  with  a  look  of  great  alarm  and 
horror. 

'*Do  not  look  so,"  she  said.  "  I  am  not  guilty,  Pitt,  dear  Pitt ;  you 
were  my  friend  once.  Before  Gt)d,  I  am  not  guilty.  I  seem  so.  Every- 
thing is  against  me.  And  0 !  at  such  a  moment !  just  when  all  my  hopes 
were  about  to  be  realised :  just  when  happiness  was  in  store  for  us. " 

'*  Is  this  true,  what  I  see  in  the  paper,  then?"  Sir  Pitt  said — a  para- 
graph in  which  had  greatly  surprised  him. 

"•It  is  true.  Lord  Steyne  told  me  on  Friday  night,  the  night  of  that 
fatal  ball.  He  has  been  promised  an  appointment  any  time  these  six 
months.  Mr.  Martyr,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  told  him  yesterday  that 
it  was  made  out.  That  unlucky  arrest  ensued;  that  horrible  meeting. 
I  was  only  guilty  of  too  much  devotedness  to  Bawdon's  service.  I  have 
received  Lord  Steyne  alone  a  himdred  times  before.  I  confess  I  had 
money  of  which  Bawdon  knew  nothing.  Don't  you  know  how  careless  he 
is  of  it,  and  could  I  dare  to  confide  it  to  him  P"  And  so  she  went  on 
with  a  perfectly  connected  story,  which  she  poured  into  the  ears  of  her 
perplexed  kinsman. 

It  was  to  the  foUowing  e£fect.  Becky  owned,  and  with  perfect  frank- 
ness, but  deep  contrition,  that  having  remarked  Lord  Steyne's  partiality 
for  her  (at  the  mention  of  which  Pitt  blushed),  and  being  secure  of  her 
own  virtue,  she  had  determined  to  turn  the  great  peer's  attachment  to  the 
advantage  of  herself  and  her  family.  '*  I  looked  for  a  peerage  for  vou, 
Pitt,"  she  said,  (the  brother-in-law  again  turned  red).  "We  have  talked 
about  it.  Your  genius  and  Lord  Steyne's  interest  made  it  more  than 
probable,  had  not  this  dreadful  calamity  come  to  put  an  end  to  all  our 
hopes.  But,  first,  I  own  that  it  was  my  object  to  rescue  my  dear  hus- 
band,— ^him  whom  I  love  in  spite  of  all  his  ill  usage  and  suspicions  of 
me, — ^to  remove  him  from  the  poverty  and  ruin  which  was  impending  over 
us.  I  saw  Lord  Steyne's  partiality  for  me,"  she  said,  casting  down  her 
eyes.  *'  I  own  that  I  did  everything  in  my  power  to  make  myself  pleasing 
to  him,  and  as  far  as  an  honest  woman  may,  to  secure  his— his  esteem. 
It  was  only  on  Friday  morning  that  the  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  the 
Governor  of  Coventrv  Island,  and  my  Lord  instantly  secured  the  appoint- 
ment for  my  dear  husband .  It  was  intended  as  a  surprise  for  h]m,-*he  was 
to  see  it  in  the  papers  to-day.    Even  after  that  horrid  arrest  took  phice  (the 
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expenses  of  wlilct  Lord  Ste;ne  generously  raid  tie  would  settle,  so  that  I 
was  in  a  maimer  prevented  from  coming  to  my  husband's  assistance),  my 
Lord  vas  laughing  iritli  me,  and  taying  that  my  dearest  Bawdon  woidd  be 
consoled  when  he  read  of  his  appointment  iu  the  paper,  in  that  shocking 
■pan —  hailiff's  house.  And  then — then  he  came  home.  His  suspicions 
were  excited, — the  dreadful  scene  took  place  between  my  Lord  and  my 
cruel,  cruel  Bawdon, — and,  0  my  (Jod,  what  will  happen  next?  Pitt, 
dear  Pitt!  pity  me,  and  reconcile  us!"  And  as  she  spolce  she  flung 
herself  down  on  her  knees,  and  bursting  into  tears,  seized  hold  of  Pitt's 
hand,  which  she  kissed  passionately. 

It  was  in  this  very  attitude  that  Lady  Jane,  who,  returning  from  church, 
ran  to  her  husband's  room  directly  she  heard  Bfrs.  Bawdon  Crawley  was 
closeted  there,  found  the  Baronet  and  his  sister-in-law. 


"lam  surprised  that  woman  has  the  audadty  to  enter  this  house," 
Lady  Jane  said,  trembling  in  every  limb,  and  turning  quite  pale,  (Her 
ladysbhihad  sent  out  her  maid  directly  after  breakfast,  who  Had  oommu- 
nicated  with  Baggies  and  Bawdon  Crawley's  household,  who  had  told  her 
^U,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  they  knew,  of  that  story,  and  many  others 
besides).  "  How  dare  Mrs.  Crawley  to  enter  the  house  of — of  an  honest 
family  f" 
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Sir  Pitt  started  baek,  amazed  at  his  wife's  display  of  yigour.  Becky 
still  kept  her  kneeling  posture,  and  clung  to  Sir  Pitt's  hand. 

"  Tell  her  that  she  does  not  know  all.  Tell  her  that  I  am  mnooent^  dear 
Pitt,"  she  whimp^ed  out. 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  love,  I  think  you  do  Mrs.  Crawley  injustice,"  Sir 
Pitt  said ;  at  whi(^  speech  Bebecca  was  vastly  relieved.  *'  Indeed  I 
believe  her  to  be . ' 


"  To  be  what  P*'  cried  out  Lady  Jane,  her  dear  voice  thrilling,  and  her 
heart  beating  violently  as  she  spoke.  "  To  be  a  wicked  woman — a  heart- 
less mother,  a  false  wife  ?  She  never  bved  her  dear  little  boy,  who  used 
to  fly  here  and  tell  me  of  her  cruelty  to  him.  She  never  came  into  a 
family  but  she  strove  to  bring  misery  with  her,  and  to  weaken  the  most 
sacred  affections  with  her  wicked  flattery  and  falsehoods.  She  has  deceived 
her  husband,  as  she  has  deceived  everybody ;  her  soul  is  black  with  vanity, 
worldHness,  and  all  sorts  of  crime.  I  tremble  when  I  touch  her.  I  keep 
my  children  out  of  her  sight.    I — " 

**  Lady  Jane  T'  cried  Sir  Pitt,  starting  up,  "  this  is  really  language  — ." 

"  I  have  been  a  true  and  faithful  wife  to  you,  Sir  Pitt,"  Lady  Jane 
continued,  intrepidly ;  "  I  have  kept  my  marriage  vow  as  I  made  it  to 
God,  and  have  been  obedient  and  gentle  as  a  wife  should.  But  righteous 
obedience  has  its  limits,  and  I  declare  that  I  will  not  bear  that — that 
woman  again  under  my  roof :  if  she  enters  it,  I  and  my  children  will 
leave  it.  She  is  not  worthy  to  sit  down  with  Christian  people.  Tou — 
you  must  choose,  Sir,  between  her  and  me ;"  and  witii  this  my  Lady  swept 
out  of  the  room,  fluttering  with  her  own  audacity,  and  leaving  Rebecca 
and  Sir  Pitt  not  a  little  astonished  at  it. 

As  for  Becky,  she  was  not  hurt ;  nay,  she  was  pleased.  "  It  was  the 
diamond-clasp  you  gave  me,"  she  said  to  Sir  Pitt,readiing  him  out  her  hand ; 
and  before  she  left  him  (for  which  event  you  may  be  sure  hit  Lady  Jane 
was  looking  oat  from  her  dresang-room  ^dow  in  tlie  upp^  sto^)  the 
Baronet  had  promised  to  go  and  seek  out  his  brother,  and  endeavour  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation. 

Eawdon  found  some  of  the  young  fellows  of  the  regiment  seated  in  the 
mess-room  at  breakfast,  and  was  indueed  without  mudi  difficulty  to  par- 
take of  that  meal,  and  of  the  deviOed  legs  of  fowb  and  soda-water  with 
which  these  young  gentlemen  fortified  themsdves.  Then  they  had  a  con- 
versation befitting  the  day  and  their  time  of  life :  about  the  next  pigeon- 
match  at  Battersea,  with  relative  bets  upon  Boss  and  Osbaldiston :  about 
Mademoiselle  Ariane  of  the  French  Opera,  and  who  had  left  her,  and  how 
she  was  consoled  by  Panther  Carr  ;  and  about  the  fight  between  the  Butcher 
and  the  Pet,  and  the  probabilities  that  it  was  a  cross.  Young  Tandyman, 
a  hero  of  seventeen,  laboriously  endeavouring  to  get  up  a  pair  of  musta- 
chios,  had  seen  the  fight,  and  spoke  in  the  most  scientific  manner  about  the 
battle,  and  the  condition  of  the  men.  It  was  he  who  had  driven  the 
Butcher  on  to  the  ground  in  his  drag,  and  passed  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
vious night  with  him.  Had  there  not  been  foul  play  he  must  have  won  it. 
All  the  old  files  of  the  Bing  were  in  it :  and  Tandyman  wouldn't  pay;  no, 
dammy,  he  wouldn't  pay. — It  was  but  a  year  since  the  young  Comet,  now 
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ao  knowing  a  hud  in  Cribb's  parlour,  bad  a  still  lingering  liJdng  for  tofiy, 
and  used  to  be  birdied  at  Eton. 

So  they  went  on  talking  abont  dancers,  figbts,  drinking,  demireps,  nntil 
Macnmrdo  came  down  and  joined  the  boys  and  the  eonyersation.  He  did 
not  appear  to  think  that  any  especial  reyerence  was  due  to  their  boyhood  ; 
the  oM  fellow  cat  in  with  stories,  to  the  full  as  ehoice  as  any  the  youngest 
rake  present  had  to  tell ; — ^nor  did  his  own  gray  hairs,  nor  their  smooth  faces 
detain  him.  Old  Mac  was  famous  for  his  good  stories.  He  was  not  exactly 
a  lady's  man ;  that  is,  men  asked  him  to  dine  rather  at  the  houses  of  their 
mistresses  than  of  their  mothers.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  life  lower,  per- 
haps, than  his ;  bat  he  was  quite  contented  with  it,  such  as  it  was,  and  led 
it  in  perfect  good  nature,  simplicity,  and  modesty  of  demeanour. 

By  the  time  Mac  had  finished  a  copious  breakfast,  most  of  the  otliers 
had  conchuied  their  meal.  Young  Lord  Varinas  was  smoking  an  immense 
Meersdiaiim  pipe,  while  Captain  Hugues  was  employed  with  a  cigar :  that 
Tioleni  Httle  dml  Tankman,  with  his  little  bull4errier  between  his  legs, 
was  tossing  for  killings  with  all  his  might  (that  fellow  was  always  at 
some  game  of  other)  against  Captain  Deuceace :  and  Mac  and  Bawdon 
walked  off  to  the  Ohils  neither,  of  course,  haying  giyen  any  hint  of  the 
bomness  whidi  was  ooooj^riag  their  minds.  Both,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  joined  pretty  gaily  in  the  conyersation ;  as,  why  should  they  interrupt 
it  ?  Feasting,  drmking,  libakhy,  laughter,  go  on  alongsfide  of  all  sorts  of 
other  occupations  in  Vanity  Fair, — ^the  crowds  were  pouring  out  of  church 
as  Bawdon  and  his  friend  passed  down  Saint  James's  Street  and  entered 
into  their  Club. 

The  old  bocks  and  habituft,  who  ordinal^  stand  gaping  and  ^nmng 
oat  of  tiie  great  front  window  of  the  Ckb,  had  not  arrived  at  their  posts 
as  yet, — ^the  newspaper-room  was  almost  empty.  One  man  was  present 
whom  Bawdon  did  not  know ;  another  to  whom  he  owed  a  little  score  for 
whist,  and  whom,  in  consequence,  he  did  not  care  to  meet ;  a  third  was 
reading  the  Eoyti^t  (a  periodical  famous  for  its  scandal  and  ks  attachment 
to  Church  and  King)  Sunday  paper  at  the  table,  and,  looking  up  at  Crawley 
with  some  interest,  said,  "  Crawley,  I  congratidate  yoo." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  the  Colon^. 

''  It 's  in  the  Observer  and  the  EoyaUU  too,''  said  Mr.  Smith. 

"  What  P"  Bawdon  cried,  turning  yery  red.  He  thought  that  the  affaii* 
with  Lord  Steyne  was  afaready  in  the  pubfie  prints.  Smith  looked  up 
wondering  and  smiting  at  the  agitation  which  the  Colonel  exhibited  as  he 
took  up  tie  paper,  and  trembling,  began  to  read. 

Mr.  Smith  aind  Mr.  Brown  (the  gentleman  with  whom  Bawdon  had  the 
OQistanding  whist  account)  had  been  talking  about  the  Coknel  just  before 
he  came  in. 

"  It  is  come  just  in  the  nick  of  time,"  said  Smith.  "  I  suppose  Crawley 
had  not  a  shilling  in  the  world." 

"  It 's  a  wind  that  blows  eyerybody  good,"  Mr.  Brown  said.  "  He  can't 
go  away  without  paying  me  a  pony  he  owes  me." 

"  What 's  the  si^  ?"  asked  Smith- 

"  Two  or  three  thousand,"  answered  the  other.     "  But  the  climate  *s  so 
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infernal,  they  don't  enjoy  it  long.    Liveneege  died  after  eighteen  months 
of  it :  and  the  man  before  went  off  in  six  weeks,  I  hear." 

''  Some  people  say  his  brother  is  a  very  dever  man."    '*  I  always  found 

him  a  d bore,"  Smith  ejaculated.  '*  He  must  have  good  interest,  though. 

He  must  have  got  the  Colonel  the  place." 

'*  Be  /"  said  Brown,  with  a  sneer — "  Pooh. — It  was  Lord  Steyne 
got  it." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

**  A  Tirtuous  woman  is  a  crown  to  her  husband,"  answered  the  other, 
enigmatically,  and  went  to  read  his  papers. 

Bawdon,  for  his  part,  read  in  the  Royalist  the  following  astonishing 
paragraph : — 

"  GoYERNOKSHiP  OF  CovBNTEY  IsLAND. — H.M.S.  Ycllowjack,  Com- 
mander Jaunders,  has  brought  letters  and  papers  from  Coventry  Island. 
H.  E.  Sir  Thomas  liverseege  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  prevailing  fever  at 
Swamptown.  His  loss  is  deeply  felt  in  the  flourishing  colony.  We  hear 
that  the  Governorship  has  been  offered  to  Colonel  Bawdon  Crawley,  C.B., 
a  distinguished  Waterloo  officer.  We  need  not  only  men  of  acknowledged 
braveiy,  but  men  of  administrative  talents  to  superintend  the  affairs  of 
our  colonies ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  gentleman  selected  by  the 
Colonial  Office  to  fill  the  lamented  vacancy  which  has  occurred  at  Coventry 
Island  is  admirably  calculated  for  the  post  which  he  is  about  to  occupy. 

''  Coventry  Island!  where  was  it?  who  had  appointed  him  to  the  govern- 
ment ?  You  must  take  me  out  as  your  secretary,  old  boy,"  Captam  Mac- 
murdo  said  laughing ;  and  as  Crawley  and  his  friend  sat  wondering  and 
perplexed  over  the  announcement,  the  Club  waiter  brought  in  to  the 
Colonel  a  card,  on  which  the  name  of  Mr.  Wenham  was  engraved,  who 
begged  to  see  Colonel  Crawley. 

The  Colonel  and  his  aide-de-camp  went  out  to  meet  the  gentleman, 
rightly  conjecturing  that  he  was  an  emissary  of  Lord  Steyne.  "  How  d*ye 
do,  Crawley?  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Mr.  Wenham,  with  a  bland  smile, 
and  grasping  Crawley's  hand  with  great  cordiality. 
You  come,  I  suppose,  from 


I 
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Exactly,"  said  ^.  Wenham. 

Then  this  is  my  friend  Captain  Macmurdo  of  the  Life  Guards  Green." 
Delighted  to  know  Captain  Macmurdo,  I  'm  sure,"  Mr.  Wenham  said, 
and  tendered  another  smile  and  shake  of  the  hand  to  the  second,  as  he  had 
done  to  the  principal.  Mac  put  out  one  finger,  armed  with  a  buckskin 
glove,  and  made  a  very  frigid  bow  to  Mr.  Wenham  over  his  tight  cravat. 
He  was,  perhaps,  discontented  at  being  put  in  communication  with  a 
pSkin^  and  thought  that  Lord  Steyne  should  have  sent  him  a  Colonel  at 
the  very  least. 

"As  Macmurdo  acts  for  me,  and  knows  what  I  mean,"  Crawley  said,  '*  I 
had  better  retire  and  leave  you  together." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Macmurdo. 

"  By  no  means,  my  dear  Colonel,"  Mr.  Wenham  said;  "the  interview 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  requesting  was  with  you  personally,  though  the 
company  of  Captain  Macmurdo  cannot  fail  to  be  also  most  pleasing.    In 
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fikct,  Gaptam,  I  hope  iSuat  our  oonv«naiioa  wiH  lead  ta  none  boi  the  most 
agreeable  results,  rery  dilfefeii  from  tiusse  iHiich  my  friend  Cobnel  Crawley 
appears  to  aBticapate.*^ 

"Humph!"  said  Captain  Macmnzdo^ — Behangedl  these  ciTflians»  he 
thought  to  himself,  they  are  always  for  aEraagiog  and  speechifying.  Mr. 
Wenham  iock  a  chair  which  waa  not  etfiBered  to  him — ^took  a  paper  from 
his  pocket,  and  resumed — 

"  You  have  seen  this  gratifying  annouseement  in  the  papers  this  morn- 
ing, Colonel  ?  Gk)Yemment  has  secured  a  most  yaluable  servant,  and  yoo, 
if  yea  aooqfit  office,  as  I  presume  you  will,  an  exoelknt  appointment. 
Huee  thousand  a-year,  ddightfnl  diinate,  exoellent  gorenmient-honse,  all 
your  own  way  in  the  Colony,  and  a  certain  promotion.  I  c<Hignitulate 
you  with  all  my  heart.  I  presume  you  k»ow,  gentlemen,  to  whom  my 
friend  is  indebted  for  thia  piece  of  patBOoage  ?  " 

^  Haaged,  if  I  know,"^  the  Captain  said:  his  pdncipal  turned  very  red. 

"  To  one  of  the  most  generous  and  kindest  men  in  the  world,  as  he  is 
one  of  the  graatest — io  my  eacoeUent  friend,  the  Marquis  of  Steyne.^ 

"  £  *11  see  him  d before  I  take  his  place,'^  growled  out  Bawdon. 

"You  are  inifcated  agaiiist  my  noble  friend,"  Mr.  Wen^an  calmly 
resumed :  "  and  now,  in  the  name  cf  conmon  sense  and  justice,  tell  me 
why?" 

"  fFhy  ?"  emd  Bawdon  is  8V|oriie. 

"  Why?  Dammj  1 "  said  the  Captain,  ringmg  his  stick  on  the  ground. 

*'Pammy,  mdeed,"  sand  Mr.  Wenham,  with  the  most  agreeable  smile ; 
**  still,  look  at  the  matter  as  a  man  of  the  world — as  an  honest  man,  and 
see  if  you  have  not  been  in  the  wsmg*  You  come  home  from  a  journey,, 
and  find — ^whatP — my  Lord  Steyne  supping  at  your  house  in  Cunon 
Street  with  Mrs.  Crawley.  Is  the  ekcumstamoe  strange  or  novel?  Has 
he  not  been  a  hundred  timea  before  in  the  same  position  ?  Upon  my 
honour  and  word  as  a  gentieman,"  (Mr.  Wenham  here  put  lus  hand 
on  his  waistcoat  with  a  parliamentary  air),  "  I  declare  I  think  that  your 
anspicums  are  monstrous  and  utterly  unfounded,  and  that  they  injure  an 
honourable  gentleman  who  has  proved  his  good  wiE  towards  you  by  a 
thousand  benefoetions — and  a  most  spotless  and  innocent  lady." 

**You  don't  mesn  to  say  that — that  Crawley's  miataken?"  said  Mr. 
MacQBnrtlo* 

"  I  believe  that  Mrs.  Crawley  is  as  innocent  as  my  wife,  Mrs.  Wenham," 
Mr.  Wenham  said,  with  great  energy.  "  I  bdieve  tl»i,  misled  by  an 
infernal  jealousy,  my  fnend  here  strikes  a  blow  against  not  only  an  mSrm 
and  did  man  of  Ugh  station,  his  oonstaat  friend  and  bene&ctor,  but  against 
his  wife,  his  own  dearest  honour,  his  scm's  liiture  r^utation,  and  lus  own 
prospects  iu  life. 

"  I  wiE  tcil  you  what  hippened,"  Mr.  Wenham  eontmued  with  great 
solemnity ;  ^  I  was  sent  for  this  moming  by  my  Lord  Steyne,  and  found 
him  in  a  pitiable  state,  as,  I  need  hardly  inform  Colonel  Crawley,  any  man 
of  age  and  infirmity  would  be  after  a  personal  conflict  with  a  man  of  your 
strength.  I  say  to  your  face;  it  was  a  eruel  advantage  you  took  of 
that  strength,  Cobnel  Crawley.  It  was  not  only  the  body  of  my  noble 
and  exodknt  friend  whieh  was  wounded — ^his  heart,  Sir,  was  bleeding. 
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A.  man  wbom  he  had  loaded  with  benefits  and  regarded  with  affection,  had 
subjected  him  to  the  foulest  indignity.  What  was  this  very  appointment, 
which  appears  in  the  journals  of  to-day,  but  a  proof  of  his  kindness  to  you  ? 
When  I  saw  his  Lordship  this  m<»ming  I  found  him  in  a  state  pitiable 
indeed  to  see ;  and  as  anxious  as  you  are  to  revenge  the  outrage  com- 
mitted upon  him,  by  blood.  You  know  he  has  given  his  proofs,  I  presume. 
Colonel  Crawley  ?  " 

«  He  has  plenty  of  pluck/'  said  the  ColoneL  "  Nobody  ever  said  he 
hadn't. 

'^His  first  order  to  me  was  to  write  aletter  of  diallenge,  and  to  cany  it 
to  Colonel  Crawley.  One  or  other  of  you,"  he  said,  "must  not  survive 
the  outrage  of  last  night." 

Crawley  nodded.    "  You  're  coming  to  the  point,  Wenham,"  he  said. 

"  I  tried  my  utmost  to  calm  Lord  Stqrne.  Good  God  1  Sir,"  I  said, 
"  how  I  regret  that  Mrs.  Wenham  and  myself  had  not  aooqited  Mrs. 
Crawley's  invitation  to  sup  with  her  1" 

"  She  asked  you  to  sup  with  her  ?  "  Captain  Hacmurdo  said. 

"  After  the  Opera.  Here's  the  note  of  invitation — stop— no,  this  is 
another  paper — ^I  thought  I  had  H,  but  it's  of  no  consequence,  and  I 
pledge  you  my  word  of  l^nour  as  a  gentleman  to  the  fact.  If  we  had  come 
-*and  it  was  onlv  one  of  Mrs.  Wenham's  headaches  which  prevented  us 
— she  suffers  under  them  a  good  deal,  especially  in  the  spring— if  we  had 
come,  and  you  had  returned  home,  there^would  have  been  no  quarrel,  no 
insult,  no  suspicion — and  so  it  is  positively  because  my  poor  wife  has  a 
headache  that  you  are  to  bring  death  down  upon  two  men  of  honour,  and 
plunge  two  of  the  most  excellent  and  ancient  families  in  the  kingdom  into 
disgrace  and  sorrow." 

Mr.  Macmurdo  looked  at  lus  principal  with  the  air  of  a  man  profoundly 
puzzled :  and  Bawdon  felt  with  a  kind  of  rag^  that  his  prey  was  escaping 
him.  He  did  not  believe  a  word  of  the  story,  and  yet,  how  discredit  or 
disprove  it  ? 

Mr.  Wenham  continued  with  the  same  fluent  oratory,  which  in  his  place 
in  parliament  he  had  so  often  practised — "  I  sate  for  an  hour  or  more  by 
Lord  Steyne's  bedside,  beseeching,  imploring  Lord  Steyne  to  forego  hu 
intention  of  demanding  a  meeting.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  circum- 
stances were  after  all  suspicious---4hey  were  suspicious.  I  acknowledge  it, 
any  man  in  your  position  mi^ht  have  been  taken  in — ^I  said  thai  a  man 
furious  with  jealousy  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  madman,  and  should 
be  as  such  regarded — ^that  a  duel  between  you  must  lead  Co  the  disgrace  of 
all  parties  concerned — ^that  a  man  of  his  Lordship's  exalted  station  had  no 
right  in  these  days,  when  the  most  atrocious  revxdutionaiy  principles,  and 
the  most  dangerous  levelling  doctrines  are  preached  among  the  vulgar,  to 
create  a  public  scandal ;  and  that,  however  innocent,  the  common  people 
would  insist  that  he  was  guilty.  In  fine,  I  implored  him  not  to  send  Uie 
challenge." 

"  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  the  whole  story,"  said  Bawdon,  grinding 
his  teeth.  "  I  believe  it  a  damned  lie,  and  that  you  're  in  it,  Mr.  Wenham. 
If  the  challenge  don't  come  from  him,  by  Jove  it  shall  come  from  me." 

Mr.  Wenham  turned  deadly  pale  at  this  savage  interruption  of  the 
Colonel,  and  looked  towards  the  door. 
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Bui  he  foond  a  champion  in  Captain  Macmnrdo.  That  gentleman  rose 
up  with  an  oath,  and  rebuked  fiawdon  for  his  hmguage.  "  You  put  the 
affair  into  my  hands,  and  you  shall  act  as  I  think  fit,  by  Jove,  and  not  as 
you  do.  You  hare  no  right  to  insult  Mr.  Wenham  with  this  sort  of  language ; 
and  dammy,  Mr.  Wenham,  you  deserve  an  apology.  And  as  for  a  cbd- 
lenge  to  Loid  Steyne,  you  may  get  somebody  else  to  carry  it,  I  won't.  If 
my  lord,  after  being  tlurashed,  chooses  to  sit  still,  dammy  let  him.  And 
as  for  the  affair  with — ^with  Mrs.  Crawley,  my  belief  is,  there 's  nothing 
proved  at  all :  that  your  wife 's  innocent,  as  innocent  as  Mr.  Wenham  says 
she  is :  and  at  any  rate,  that  you  would  be  a — ^fool  not  to  take  the  place 
and  hold  your  tongue.'* 

"  Captain  Macmnrdo,  you  speak  like  a  man  of  sense,"  Mr.  Wenham 
cried  out,  immensely  relieved — "  I  forget  any  words  that  Colonel  Crawley 
has  used  in  the  irritation  of  the  moment." 

I  thought  yon  would,"  Bawdon  said,  with  a  sneer. 
Shut  your  month,  yon  old  stoopid,"  the  Captain  said,  good-naturedly. 
Mr.  Wenham  ain't  a  fighting  man ;  and  quite  right,  too." 

"This  matter,  in  my  belief,"  the  Steyne  emissary  cried,  ''ought  to  be 
buried  in  the  most  profound  oblivion.  A  word  concerning  it  should  never 
pass  these  doors.  I  speak  in  the  interest  of  my  Mend,  as  well  as  of 
Colonel  Crawley,  who  persists  in  considering  me  hb  enemy." 

**  I  suppose  Lord  Steyne  won't  talk  about  it  very  much,"  said  Captain 
Macmnrdo ;  "  and  I  don't  see  why  our  side  should.  The  affair  ain't  a 
very  pretty  one,  any  way  yon  take  it ;  and  the  less  said  about  it  the  better. 
It 's  you  are  tlurashed,  and  not  ns ;  and  if  you  are  satisfied,  why,  I  think, 
we  should  be." 

Mr.  Wenham  took  his  hat,  upon  this,  and  Captain  Macmnrdo  following 
him  to  the  door,  shut  it  upon  himself  and  Lord  Steyne's  agent,  leaving 
Bawdon  chafing  within.  When  the  two  were  on  the  other  side,  Macmnrdo 
looked  hard  at  the  other  ambassador,  and  with  an  expression  of  anything 
but  respect  on  his  round  jolly  face, 

"  You  don't  stick  at  a  trifle,  Mr.  Wenham,"  he  said. 

*'  You  flatter  me,  Captain  Macmnrdo,"  answered  the  other,  with  a  smile. 
''Upon  my  hononr  ana  conscience,  now,  Mrs.  Crawley  did  ask  us  to  sup 
after  the  Opera." 

"  Of  course ;  and  Mrs.  Wenham  had  one  of  her  headaches.  I  say,  I  *ve 
got  a  thousand-pound  note  here,  which  I  will  give  you  if  you  will  give  me 
a  receipt,  please ;  and  I  will  put  the  note  up  in  an  envelope  for  Lord 
Steyne.  My  man  shan't  fight  him.  But  we  had  rather  not  take  his 
money." 

"  It  was  all  a  mistake, — all  a  mistake,  my  dear  Sir,"  the  other  said, 
with  the  utmost  innocence  of  manner ;  and  was  bowed  down  the  Club 
steps  by  Captain  Macmnrdo,  jnst  as  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  ascended  them. 
There  was  a  slight  acquaintance  between  these  two  gentlemen ;  and  the 
Captain,  going  back  with  the  Baronet  to  the  room  where  the  latter's 
brother  was,  told  Sir  Pitt,  in  confidence,  that  he  had  made  the  affair  all 
right  between  Lord  Steyne  and  the  Colonel. 

Sir  Pitt  was  well  pleased,  of  course,  at  this  intelligence ;  and  congratu- 
lated his  brother  warmly  upon  the  peaceful  issue  of  the  affair,  making 
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spprc^priate  maral  remarks  upon  tlie  cTik  of  duelliiig,  and  tlie  uaBatufaciory 
nature  of  that  sort  of  setUement  of  disputes. 

And  after  this  preface,  he  tried  with  all  his  ^quenoe  to  effect  a  reoon* 
dliation  between  Bawdon  and  his  wife.  He  recapitulated  the  statements 
wluch  Becky  had  made,  pointed  out  the  probabilities  of  their  truth,  and 
asserted  his  own  firm  beUef  in  her  innooence. 

But  Bawdon  would  not  hear  oi  it.  '^  She  has  kep  monej  concealed 
from  me  these  ten  years,"  he  said.  '^  She  swore,  last  night  only,  she  had 
none  from  Steyne.  ^le  knew  it  was  all  up,  directly  I  found  it.  If  she 's 
not  guilty,  Pitt^  she  's  as  bad  as  guilty ;  and  I  'U  neyer  see  her  again, — 
never."  His  head  sank  down  on  his  chest  as  he  spoke  the  words ;  and  he 
looked  quite  broken  and  sad. 

'^  Poor  old  boy,"  Macmurdo  said,  shaking  hia  head. 

Bawdon  Crawley  resisted  for  some  time  the  idea  of  taking  the  place 
which  had  been  procured  for  him  by  so  odious  apatron :  and  was  also  for 
removing  the  boy  from  the  school  where  Lord  Steyne's  interest  had  placed 
him.  He  was  induced,  howev^,  to  acquiesce  in  these  benefits  bj  the 
entreaties  of  his  brother  and  Macmurdo :  but  mainly  by  the  latter  pdoiting 
out  to  him  what  a  fury  Steyne  would  be  in,  to  think  that  his  enemy's 
foi-tune  was  made  through  ins  means. 

When  the  Marquis  of  Steyne  came  abroad  after  his  accident,  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary  bowed  up  to  him  and  congratulated  himself  and  the  Service 
upon  having  made  so  excellent  an  appointment.  These  oongratuhitions 
were  received  with  a  d^ree  of  gratitude  which  may  be  imagined  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Steyne. 

The  secret  of  the  rmconire  between  him  and  Colonel  Crawley  was  buried 
in  the  profoundest  oblivion,  as  Wenham  said ;  that  ia  by  the  seconds  and 
the  pnncipals.  But  before  that  evoiing  was  over  it  was  talked  of  at 
fifty  dinner-tables  in  Vanity  Fair.  Little  Cackleby  himself  went  to  seven 
evening  parties,  and  told  the  story  with  comments  and  emendations  at 
each  place.  How  Mrs.  Washington  White  revelled  in  it  1  The  Bishopess 
of  Ealing  was  shocked  beyond  expression :  the  Bishop  went  and  wrote  his 
name  down  in  the  visiting-book  at  Gaunt  House  that  very  day.  littk 
Southdown  was  sorry :  so  you  may  be  sure  was  his  sister  Lady  Jane,  very 
sorry.  Iiady  Macbeth  wrote  it  off  to  her  other  daughter  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  was  town-talk  for  at  least  three  days,  and  was  only  kept 
out  of  the  newspapers  by  the  ex«rti(ms  of  Mr.  Wag^,  acting  upon  a  hint 
from  Mr.  Wenham. 

The  bailiffs  and  brokers  seized  upon  poor  Baggies  in  Curzon  Street,  and 
the  late  fair  tenant  of  that  poor  little  mansion  was  in  the  meanwhile — 
where  ?  Who  cared?  Who  asked  after  a  day  or  two?  Was  she  guilty 
or  not  ?  We  all  know  how  charitable  the  world  is,  and  how  the  verdict 
of  Vanity  Fair  goes  when  there  is  a  doubt.  Some  people  said  she  had 
gone  to  Naples  in  pursuit  of  Lord  Steyne ;  whilst  others  averred  that  his 
Lord^p  quitted  that  city,  and  fled  to  Palermo  on  hearing  of  Becky's 
arrival ;  some  said  she  was  living  in  Bierstadt,  and  had  become  a  dome 
d'honneur  to  the  Queen  of  Bulgaria ;  some  that  she  was  at  Boulogne ; 
and  others^  at  a  boarding-house  at  Cheltenham. 
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^  Kawdon  made  her  a  tolerable  annuity ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  she  was 
a  woman  who  could  make  a  little  money  go  a  great  way,  as  the  saying  is. 
He  would  have  paid  his  debts  on  leaving  England,  could  he  have  got  any 
Insurance  Office  to  take  his  life ;  but  the  climate  of  Coyentry  Ishmd  was 
80  bad  that  he  could  borrow  no  money  on  the  strength  of  his  annuity. 
He  remitted,  however,  to  his  brother  punctually,  and  wrote  to  his  little 
boy  regularly  every  mail.  He  kept  Macmurdo  in  cigars ;  and  sent  over 
quantities  of  sheUs,  cayenne  pepper,  hot  pickles,  guava  jelly,  and  colonial 
produce  to  Lady  Jane.  He  sent  his  brother  home  the  Swamp  Town 
Gazette^  in  which  the  new  Governor  was  praised  with  immense  enthusiasm ; 
whtreas,  the  Swamp  Town  Sentinel^  whose  wife  was  not  asked  to  Govern- 
ment House,  declared  that  his  Excellency  was  a  tyrant,  compared  to  whom 
Nero  was  an  enlightened  pbilanthropiBt.  Little  Bawdon  used  to  like  to 
get  the  pi^rs  and  read  About  his  Excellency. 

His  moUner  never  made  any  movement  to  see  the  child.  He  went 
hoooe  to  his  aunt  for  Sundays  and  holidays ;  he  soon  knew  every  bird's 
neat  about  Queen's  Crawley»and  rode  out  with  Sir  Huddlestone'a  hounds, 
which  he  admired  so  on  his  first  well-remembered  viaii  to  Hampshire. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

oeonaY  is  hade  a  oentlsuan. 

EOBQY  OSBOm^  was  now 
fairly  established  in  hia  grand- 
father's mansion  in  Knssell 
Square:  occapant  of  bis  fsther'a 
room  in  the  house,  and  heir- 
apparent  of  all  the  splendours 
there.  The  good  looks,  gallant 
bearing,  and  gentlemanlike  ap- 
pearance of  the  boy  won  the 
granddre'a  heart  for  him.  Hi. 
Osborne  was  as  proud  of  him 
aa  ever  he  had  beoi  of  the  elder 
Qeo^e, 

The  child  had  man;  more 
luxuries  and  iudulgencies  than 
had  been  awarded  to  his  father. 
Osborne's  commerce  had  proa- 

Ipered  greatly  of  kte  years.  His 
wealth  and  importance  in  the 
City  had  very  much  increased. 
He  had  been  glad  enough  in 
farmer  days  to  put  the  elderOeo^  to  a  good  private  school ;  and  a  commis- 
sion in  the  army  for  bis  ton  had  been  a  source  of  no  small  pride  to  him : 
for  little  Qeorge  and  his  future  prospeots  the  old  man  looked  much  higher. 
He  would  make  a  gentleman  oi  the  little  chui,  was  lAr.  Osborne's  constant 
Baying  regarding  little  Qeo^iy.  He  saw  him  m  his  mind's  eye,  a  collegian, 
a  parliament-man, — a  Baronet,  perhaps.  The  old  man  thought  he  would 
die  contentod  if  he  could  see  his  grandson  in  a  fair  way  to  such  honours. 
He  would  have  none  but  a  tip-top  college  man  to  educate  him, — none  of 
your  quacks  and  pretenders, — no,  no.  A  few  years  before,  he  used  to  be 
savage,  and  inveigh  against  all  parsons,  acholort,  and  the  like, — declaring 
that  they  were  a  pack  of  humbugs,  and  quacks,  that  weren't  fit  to  get 
their  living  but  by  grinding  Latin  and  Greek,  and  a  set  of  superdlious 
d<^  that  pretended  to  look  down  upon  British  merchants  and  gentlemen, 
who  could  buy  up  half  a  hundred  of  'em.  He  would  mourn  now,  in  a 
very  solemn  manner,  that  his  own  education  had  been  neglected,  and 
repeatedly  point  out,  in  his  pompous  manner,  to  Oeorgy,  the  necessity  and 
excellence  of  classic^  acquirements. 

When  they  met  at  dinner  the  grandsiie  used  to  ask  the  lad  what  he  had 
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been  reading  daring  the  day,  and  was  greatly  interested  at  the  report  the 
boy  gave  of  his  own  studies :  pretending  to  understand  little  George  when 
he  spoke  regarding  them.  He  made  a  hundred  blunders,  and  showed  his 
ignorance  many  a  time.  It  did  not  increase  the  respect  which  the  child 
had  for  his  semor.  A  quick  brain  and  a  better  education  elsewhere  showed 
the  boy  yery  soon  that  his  grandsire  was  a  dullard :  and  he  began  accord- 
ingly to  command  him  and  to  look  down  upon  him ;  for  his  preyious 
education,  humble  and  contracted  as  it  had  been,  had  made  a  mudi  better 
gentleman  of  Georgy  than  any  plans  of  his  grandfather  could  make  him. 
He  had  been  brought  up  by  a  kind,  weak,  and  tender  woman,  who  had  no 
pride  about  anything,  but  about  him,  and  whose  heart  was  so  pure  and 
whose  bearing  was  so  meek  and  humble,  that  she  could  not  but  needs  be  a 
true  kdy.  She  busied  herself  in  gentle  offices  and  quiet  duties ;  if  she 
never  said  brilliant  things,  she  never  spoke  or  thought  unkind  ones : 
guileless  and  artless,  loving  and  pure,  indeed  how  could  our  poor  little 
Amelia  be  other  than  a  real  gentlewoman  P 

Young  Georgy  lorded  over  this  soft  and  yielding  nature :  and  the  con 
trast  of  its  simplicity  and  delicacy  with  the  coarse  pomposity  of  the  dull 
old  man  with  whom  he  next  came  in  contact,  made  him  lord  over  the 
latter  too.    If  he  had  been  a  Prince  Boyal  he  could  not  have  been  better 
brought  up  to  think  well  of  himself. 

Whilst  his  mother  was  yearning  after  him  at  home,  and  I  do  believe 
evenr  bour  of  the  day,  and  during  most  hours  of  the  sad  lonely  nights, 
thinking  of  him,  this  young  genueman  had  a  number  of  pleasures  and 
consolations  administered  to  him,  which  made  him  for  his  part  bear  the 
separation  from  Amelia  very  easily.  Little  boys  who  cry  when  they  are 
going  to  school — cry  because  they  are  going  to  a  very  uncomfortable 
place.  It  is  only  a  very  few  who  weep  from  dieer  affection.  When  you 
think  that  the  eyes  of  your  childhood  dried  at  the  sight  of  a  piece  of 
gingerbread,  and  that  a  plum-cake  was  a  compensation  for  the  agony  of 
parting  with  your  mamma  and  sisters ;  0  my  friend  and  brother,  you  need 
not  be  too  confident  of  your  own  fine  feelings. 

Well,  then.  Master  George  Osborne  had  every  comfort  and  luxury  that 
a  wealthy  and  lavish  old  grandfather  thought  fit  to  provide.  The  coach- 
man  was  instructed  to  purchase  for  )iim  the  handsomest  pony  which 
could  be  bought  for  money ;  and  on  this  George  was  taught  to  nde,  first 
at  a  riding-school,  whence,  after  he  had  performed  satisfactonly  without 
stirrups,  and  over  the  leaping-bar,  he  was  conducted  through  the  New 
Boad  to  Begent's  Park,  and  then  to  Hyde  Park,  where  he  rode  in  state 
with  Martin  the  coachman  behind  him.  Old  Osborne,  who  took  matters 
more  easily  in  the  City  now,  where  leaving  his  affairs  to  his  junior  partners, 
would  often  ride  out  with  Miss  0.  in  the  same  fashionable  direction.  As 
little  Georgy  came  cantering  up  with  his  dandyfied  air,  and  his  heels  down, 
his  grandfather  would  nudge  the  lad's  aunt,  and  say,  **  Look,  Miss  O." 
And  he  would  laugh,  and  his  face  would  grow  red  with  pleasure,  as  he 
nodded  out  of  the  window  to  the  boy,  as  the  groom  saluted  the  carriage, 
and  the  footman  saluted  Master  George.  Here  too  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Bullock,  (whose  chariot  might  daily  be  seen  in  the  Bing,  with  bullocks  or 
emblasBoned  on  the  panels  and  harness,  and  three  pasty-faced  little  Bullocks, 
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covered  with  cockadea  uid  feiUwre,  staring  from  the  windows), — lbs. 
Frederick  Bollock,  I  u;,  flnng  glances  of  titB  i^Aereat  hatred  at  the  little 
npstait  as  be  rode  by  with  hii  iand  on  his  side  and  Ua  hat  «b  one  ear,  as 
proud  as  a  bni. 


\    I 


Thoagb  he  wsa  iraroeJy  elewm  ytB%  (rfege,  Uaeter  George  wwe  str^n 
and  the  Kost  bemtti&l  ^e  boot*  i&n  %  naa.  He  had  giH  epnra,  nd  a 
Xold-^ieaded  whip,  sad  a  tee  piu  in  hie  hBDdkerdiief ;  and  the  neatest 
SttkkidgtowewhickLuih'sCoodmt  9tipeetcoald&rmsfa.  EisBHtber 
had  given  hJTn  a  couple  of  ae^-dat^  and  ove^iUy  hemmed  and  made 
KKe  littde  ^rta  for  hiai ;  but  when  her  EU  catae  to  see  the  widow,  they 
mre  i^ilaced  by  auich  finer  linen.  He  had  little  jeweUed  buttons  in  the 
htwn  ahkt-£'oatii,  Stn  hnmble  preaents  had  ba«i  pat  ende — I  believe 
Uas  Osbonte  had  given  Aem  to  the  coacfamaa'a  boy.  Amelia  tried  t« 
tJunk  riie  waa  pleaaed  at  ^<;hanee.  Indeed,  Ae  waa  hi^y  sad  efaanned 
to  seethe  bey  looldw  so  keaalaAil. 

^le  had  had  a  Ictne  Unek  profile  af  hin  done  far  a  aiulling ;  and  this 
was  bmig  up  W  the  aide  of  anotfaer  portrait  otk  her  bed.  One  day  the 
boy  oasie  on  his  accaatemed  visit,  galkipiag  down  the  little  atreet  at 
.  Brompton,  and  hnging,  as  aaaal,  all  the  ii^bitanta  to  the  windows  ta 
B^iUTe  his  eplenthw,  aad  with  gnutt  eageraess,  and  a  look  of  triuaph  in 
his  fsee,  he  paUed  aoaeeootaf  UBgi«Bt-«0at — (it  was  a  natty  wlute  great- 
coat, with  a  cape  and  a  vebet  ooUor) — palled  oat  a  lad  nuaocoo  caae, 
which  )w  gave  her. 

"  I  bought  it  -with  ny  own  mooey,  Uanma,"  he  said.  "  I  diengk* 
yea  'd  like  it." 

Amelia  opened  the  case,  and  g:t*iag  a  tittle  cry  of  defightad  id 
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seized  the  boy  and  embraced  bim  a  hundred  times.  It  was  amiBiatnie  of 
himself,  yeiy  prettily  done  (thon^  not  half  handsome  enough,  we  may  be 
sure,  the  widow  thought).  His  grandftither  had  wished  to  have  a  picture 
of  him  by  an  artist  whose  works,  exhibited  in  a  shop-window,  in  South- 
ampton Bow,  had  caught  the  old  gentleman's  eyes ;  and  Geoi^ge,  who  had 
plenty  of  money,  bethought  him  of  asking  the  painter  how  much  a  copy 
of  the  little  portrait  would  cost,  m  to  his  mother,  saying  he  would  pay  for 
it  out  oi  his  own  money,  and  that  he  wanted  to  give  it  to  her.  The 
l^eased  punter  executed  the  copy  for  a  small  price;  and  old  Osborne 
himself,  when  he  heard  of  the  incident,  growled  out  his  satisfadaon,  and 
gave  the  boy  twice  as  many  soverdgns  as  he  paid  for  the  miniature. 

But  what  was  the  grandfather's  pleasure  compared  to  Amelia'a  extacy  ? 
That  proof  of  the  boy's  affection  charmed  her  so,  that  she  thought  no 
child  in  the  world  was  like  her's  for  goodness.  Tar  long  weeks  after,  the 
thought  of  his  loye  made  her  happy.  She  slept  better  with  the  picture 
under  her  pillow ;  and  how  many  many  times  did  she  kiss  it,  and  weep 
and  pray  oyer  it  1  A  small  kindness  from  those  she  loved  made  that 
timid  heart  grateful.  Since  her  parting  with  Grcorge  she  had  had  no 
such  joy  and  consolation. 

At  his  new  home  Master  George  ruled  like  a  lord :  at  dinner  he  invited 
the  ladies  to  drink  wine  with  the  utmost  coolness,  and  took  off  his  cham- 
paigne  in  a  way  which  charmed  his  old  grand&tfao:.  *'  Look  at  him,"  the 
old  man  would  say,  nudging  his  neighbour  with  a  delighted  purple  face, 
"did  you  ever  see  such  a  chap  P  Lord,  Lord !  he'ii  be  ordering  a  dressing- 
case  next,  and  razors  to  ahave  with ;  I'm  blest  if  he  wont." 

The  antics  of  the  lad  did  not,  however,  ddight  Mr.  Osborne's  friends 
so  much  as  they  pleased  the  old  gentlemaa.  It  gave  Mr.  Justice  Coffin 
no  pleasure  to  hear  Georgy  cut  into  the  conversation  and  spoil  Ms  stories. 
Colonel  Fogey  was  not  lateiaied  in  seeing  the  little  boy  half  tipsy. 
Mr.  Seijeant  Toffy's  lady  ftlt  no  pvficular  gratitude  when,  with  a  twist  of 
his  elbow,  he  tflied  a  g^asa  of  port-wine  over  her  yellow  satin,  and  laughed 
at  the  disaster:  nor  wis  slie  better  pleased,  although  old  Osborne  was 
highly  delighted,  wlm  Georgy  •  wopped  *  ber  third  boy  (a  yoimg  gentle- 
man a  year  older  Am  Georgy,  and  by  chance  home  for  the  holidays  from 
Dr.  Tickleus's  at  Ealing  Schod)  in  Esssdl  Sfuare.  George's  grandfather 
gave  the  boy  a  couple  dT  aoverdgns  Ibr  that  feat,  and  promised  to  reward 
him  further  for  every  boy  above  his  own  siae  and  age  whom  he  wopped  in 
a  similar  maaner.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  food  the  old  man  saw  in  these 
combats ;  he  had  a  vague  msAkm  that  quarreling  made  boys  hardy,  and  that 
tyranny  was  a  usefiol  aeooa^liabanent  te  them  to  learn.  English  youth 
have  been  so  eduoted  toae  oat  of  mind,  and  we  have  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  apologists  and  adaurers  of  injustice,  miseiy,  and  brutality,  as 
perpetrated  among  children. 

flushed  with  praise  and  victory  over  Master  Toffy,  George  wished 
naturally  to  pursue  his  conquests  further,  and  one  day  as  he  was  strutting 
about  in  prodigiously  dandified  new  clothes,  near  St.  Pancras,  and  a  young 
baker's  boy  made  sarcastic  comments  upon  his  appearance,  the  youthful 
patrician  pvffled  off  hiB  dandy  jacket  with  great  spirit,  and  giving  it  in 
charge  to  I3ie  firiend  who  aceompaaied  him  (Master  Todd,  of  Great  Coram 
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Street,  SoMell  Square,  son  of  the  jiiniar  partner  of  the  house  of  Osborae  and 
Co.] — Gleorge  tned  to  wop  the  Uttle  baker.  But  the  chances  of  war  were 
unfavourable  this  time,  and  the  little  baker  wopped  Georgy :  who  came 
home  with  a  ruefiil  black  eye  and  all  hia  fine  slurt  frill  dabbled  with  the 
claret  drawn  from  his  own  little  nose.  He  told  his  grandfather  tliat  he 
hkd  been  in  combat  with  a  giant;  and  frightened  his  poor  mother  at 
Brompton  with  long,  and  by  no  means  authentic,  accounts  of  the  battle. 

This  young  Todd,  of  Coram  Street,  Bussell  Square,  was  Master  George's 
freat  friend  and  adiuirer.  They  both  had  a  taste  foi  painting  theatrical 
characters  ;  for  hard  bake  and  raspberry  tarts ;  for  sliding  and  skating  in  the 
Begent's  Park  and  the  Serpentine,  wl^n  the  weather  permitted ;  for  going 
to  the  play,  whither  they  were  often  conducted,  by  Mr,  Osborne's  orden, 
by  Bowson,  Master  Gorge's  appointed  body-servant ;  with  whom  they 
sate  in  great  comfort  in  the  pit. 


In  the  company  of  this  gentleman  they  visited  all  the  piincipal  theatres 
of  the  metropolis— knew  the  names  of  il  the  actors  fix>m  Drury  Lane  to 
Sadler's  Wel^ ;  and  performed,  indeed,  many  of  the  plays  to  the  Todd 
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family  and  their  youthfdl  fnends,  with  West's  famous  characters,  on  their 
pasteooard  theatre.  Bowson,  the  footman,  who  was  of  a  generous  dis- 
position, would  not  unfrequently,  when  in  cash,  treat  his  young  master  to 
oysters  after  the  pky,  and  to  a  glass  of  rum-shrub  for  a  night-cap.  We 
may  be  pretty  certain  that  Mr.  Bowson  profited  in  his  turn,  by  his  young 
master's  liberality  and  gratitude  for  the  pleasures  to  which  the  footman 
inducted  him. 

A  famous  tailor  from  the  West  End  of  the  town, — ^Mr.  Osborne  would 
have  none  of  your  City  or  Holbom  bunglers  he  said,  for  the  boy  (though 
a  City  tailor  was  good  enough  for  him), — was  summoned  to  ornament  little 
George's  person,  and  was  told  to  spare  no  expense  in  so  doing.  So,  Mr. 
Woolsey  of  Conduit-street,  gave  a  loose  to  hu  imagination,  and  sent  the 
child  home  fancy  trousers,  fanc^  waistcoats,  and  fancy  jackets  enough 
to  furnish  a  school  of  little  dandies.  Georgy  had  little  white  waistcoats 
for  evening  parties  and  little  cut  Ydvet  waistcoats  for  dinners,  and  a  dear 
little  darling  shawl  dressmg-gown,  for  all  the  world  like  a  little  man. 
He  dr^sed  for  dinner  every  day,  "  like  a  regular  West  End  Swell,"  as  his 
grandfather  remarked :  one  of  the  domestics  was  affected  to  his  especial 
service,  attended  him  at  his  toilette,  answered  his  bell,  and  brought  him 
his  letters  always  on  a  silver  tray. 

Georgy,  after  breakfast,  would  sit  in  the  arm-chair  in  the  dining-room, 
and  read  the  '*  Morning  Post,"  just  like  a  grown-up  man.  "  How  he  du 
dam  and  swear,"  the  servants  would  cry,  delighted  at  his  precocity.  Those 
who  remembered  the  Captain  his  father,  declared  Master  George  was  his 
Pa  every  inch  of  him.  He  made  the  house  lively  by  his  activity,  his 
imperiousness,  his  scolding,  and  his  good-nature. 

George's  education  was  confided  to  a  neighbouring  scholar  and  private 
pedagogue  who  "  prepared  young  noblemen  and  genUemen  for  the  Univer- 
sities, the  senate,  and  the  learned  professions:  whose  system  did  not 
embrace  the  degrading  corporal  severities,  still  practised  at  the  ancient 
places  of  education,  and  in  whose  family  the  pupils  would  find  the 
elegancies  of  refined  society  and  the  confidence  and  affection  of  a  home." 
It  was  in  this  way  that  the  Eeverend  Lawrence  Yeal  of  Hart  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  and  domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Bareacres,  strove  with 
Mrs.  Yeal  Ids  wife  to  entice  pupils. 

By  thus  advertising  and  pushing  sedulously,  the  domestic  Chaplain  and 
his  Lady  generally  succeeded  in  having  one  or  two  scholars  by  them :  who 
paid  a  high  figure :  and  were  thought  to  be  in  uncommonly  comfortable 
quarters.  There  was  a  large  West  Indian,  whom  nobody  came  to  see, 
with  a  mahogany  complexion,  a  woolly  head,  and  an  exceedingly  dandified 
appearance:  there  was  another  huUong  boy  of  three-and-twenty  whose 
education  had  been  neglected,  and  whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yeal  were 
to  introduce  into  the  polite  world:  there  were  two  sons  of  Colonel 
Bangles  o(  the  East  Lidia  Company's  Service :  these  four  sate  down  to 
.dinner  at  H&s.  Yeal's  genteel  board,  when  Georgy  was  introduced  to  her 
establishment. 

Georgy  was,  like  some  dozen  other  pupils,  only  a  day  boy :  he  arrived 
in  the  morning  under  the  guardianship  of  his  Mend  Mr.  Bowson,  and  if  it 
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WB8  fine,  would  ride  away  in  the  afternoon  on  liis  pony,  followed  bj  the 
groom.  The  wealth  oi  his  grandfather  was  reported  in  the  sdiool  to  be 
prodigious.  The  Be^.  Mr,  Yeal  used  to  compliment  Oeorgj  upon  it 
personally,  warning  liim  that  he  was  designed  for  a  high  station ;  that  it 
became  Idm  to  prepare,  by  sedulity  and  docility  in  youth,  for  the  lofty 
duties  to  whidi  he  would  be  called  in  mature  age ;  that  obedience  in  the 
child  was  the  best  preparation  for  command  in  the  man ;  and  that  he 
therefore  be^ed  George  would  not  bring  tof^  into  the  sc^ocd,  and  ruin 
the  health  of  the  Masters  Bangles,  who  had  emeiything  they  wv^ked  at  the 
elegant  and  abundant  table  of  Mrs.  Veal. 

With  respect  to  learning,  *'  the  Curricnlum,'*  as  Mr.  Yeal  loved  to  call 
it,  was  of  prodigious  extent :  and  the  young  gentlemen  in  Hart  Street 
might  learn  a  something  of  every  known  sdence.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Yeal  had 
an  ontry,  an  electrifying  machine,  a  turning  lathe,  a  theatre  (in  the  wash* 
house),  a  chemical  apparatus,  and,  what  he  called  a  sdeet  libiaiy  ef  all  the 
works  d  the  best  authors  of  ancient  and  modem  times  and  kaguages. 
He  took  the  hofs  to  the  British  Muaeum,  and  descanted  upon  the  antiqui* 
ties  and  the  specimens  of  natural  history  there,  so  that  andienoes  would 
gather  round  him  as  he  spoke,  and  all  Bloomsbuiy  hig^y  admired  him  as 
a  prodigiously  well  informed  man.  And  whenever  he  ^ke  (whidi  he  did 
almost  always),  he  took  care  to  produce  the  veiy  ^nest  and  longest  words 
dP  which  the  vocabulary  gave  him  the  use ;  rightly  judging,  that  it  was  as 
dieap  to  em|^  a  handsome,  large,  and  sonorous  epithd;,  as  to  use  a  little 
stingy  one. 

Tbus  he  would  say  to  George  in'school,  **  I  observed  on  my  retmn  home 
from  taking  the  indulgence  of  an  evening's  sdentific  converntion  with  m  j 
exoelknt  Mend  Doctor  Bolders — a  true  ardueologian,  gentlemeB,  a  true 
archaedlogian — ^that  the  windows  of  your  venerated  grandfti^er^s  abnoat 
princely  mansion  in  Bnssell  Square  were  illuminated  as  if  for  the  purposes 
of  festivity.  Am  I  right  in  my  conjecture,  that  Mr.  Osborne  enteitained  a 
society  of  dK»eai  spirits  round  his  sumptuous  board  last  mgiit  f '* 

little  Georgy,  who  had  considerable  humour,  and  used  teimanic  Mir. 
Yeal  to  kb  face  with  great  spirit  and  dexterity,  would  reply,  that  Mr.  Y. 
was  quite  correct  in  lus  surmise. 

"  Then  those  friends  who  had  the  honour  of  partaking  of  Mr.  Osbwne'B 
liospitafity,  gentlemen,  had  no  reason,  I  will  lay  any  wager,  to  eomplain 
of  their  repast.  I  myself  have  been  m<»e  than  once  so  fiivoined.  (By  the 
way.  Master  Osborne,  you  came  a  little  late  this  nKwuing,  and  luve  beea 
a  defaulter  in  this  respect  more  than  onoe).  I  myseif,  I  say,  gentfenwn, 
htunble  as  I  am,  have  been  found  not  unworthy  to  share  &.  Osborne's 
elegant  hospitality.  And  though  I  have  feasted  with  the  great  and  noUe 
of  the  world — for  I  presume  that  I  may  call  my  excellent  friend  and  patron, 
the  Bight  Honourabk  George  Earl  of  Bareacres,  as  (me  of  the  anmbop— yet 
I  assure  yeu  thai  the  board  of  the  British  merdwnt  was  to  the  full  aa 
riddy  served,  and  his  reception  aa  gratify mg  and  noUe.  'Mr.  Binck; 
Sir,  we  will  resume,  if  you  please,  that  passage  of  Eutropiua,  vrhieh  was 
interrupted  by  the  late  arrival  of  Master  O^xsme.'  ** 

To  this  great  mm  Geoige's  educatnn  was  for  some  tme  entruated. 
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Amelia  was  bewildered  by  bis  pbrases,  but  tbougbt  lum  a  prodigy  of 
learning.  Tbat  poor  widow  made  friends  with  Mrs.  Yeal,  for  reasons  of 
her  own.  She  liked  to  be  in  the  honse,  and  see  Georgy  coming  to  school 
there.  She  liked  to  be  asked  to  Mrs.  Yeal  s  comversadomy  which  took 
place  once  a  month  (as  you  were  informed  on  pink  cards,  with  AGHNH 
engraved  on  them),  and  where  the  Professor  welcomed  his  pupils  and  their 
friends  to  weak  tea  and  scientific  conversation.  Poor  little  Amelia  never 
missed  one  of  these  entertainments,  and  thought  them  delicious  so  long  as 
she  mi^t  fawe  Geoi^  sitting  by  her.  And  she  would  walk  from  Brompton 
in  any  weather,  ana  embrace  Mrs.  Yeal  with  tearful  gratitude  for  the 
delightful  evening  she  had  passed,  when,  the  company  having  retired  and 
Greorgy  gone  off  with  Mr.  Eowson  his  attendant,  poor  Mrs.  Osborne  put 
on  her  cloaks  and  her  j»hawls  preparatory  to  walking  home. 

As  for  the  learning  which  Greorgy  imbibed  under  this  voluble  master  q£ 
a  hundred  scienoea,  to  judge  from  the  weekly  reports  which  the  lad  took 
home  to  his  grandfather,  his  progress  was  remarkable.  The  names  of  a 
score  or  more  of  desirable  brandies  of  knowledge  were  printed  on  a  table, 
and  the  pupil's  progress  in  each  was  marked  by  the  {urofessor.  In  Greek 
Geoi^  was  pronounced  aristos,  in  Latin  optlmua,  in  French  tres  bien, 
and  so  forth ;  and  everybody  had  prizes  for  everything  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Even  Mr.  Swartz,  the  wooUy-headed  young  gentleman,  and  half- 
brother  to  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Mac  Mull,  and  Mr.  Bluck,  the  neglected 
young  pupil  of  three-and-twenty  from  the  agricultiural  districts^  and  that 
idle  young  scapegrace  of  a  Master  Todd  before  mentioned,  received  little 
eighteen-penny  books,  with  "  Athene  "  engraved  in  them,  and  a  pompous 
Latin  inscription  from  the  Professor  to  his  young  friends. 

The  £eun%  of  this  Master  Todd  were  hangers-on  of  the  house  of 
Osborne.  The  old  gentleman  had  advanced  Todd  from  being  a  derk  to 
be  a  junior  partner  in  his  establishment. 

Mr.  Osborne  was  the  godfather  of  young  Master  Todd  (who  in  subse- 
quent life  wrote  Mr.  Osborne  Todd  on  his  cards,  and  became  a  man  of 
decided  fashion)  while  Miss  Osborne  had  accompanied  Miss  Maria  Todd 
to  the  font,  and  gave  her  frotegSe  a  prayer-book,  a  collection  of  tracts,  a 
volume  of  very  low  church  poetry,  or  some  such  memento  of  her  goodness 
evoy  year.  MLbs  0.  drove  the  Todds  out  in  her  carriage  now  and  then : 
when  they  were  ill  her  footman,  in  large  plush  smaQs  and  waistcoat, 
brought  je^ies  and  delicacies  from  Bussell  Square  to  Coram  ^reet.  Coram 
Street  trembled  and  looked  up  to  Bussdl  Square  indeed;  and  Mrs.  Todd, 
who  had  a  pretty  hand  at  cutting  out  paper  trimmings  for  haunches  of 
mutton,  and  could  make  flowers,  ducks,  &;c.,  out  of  turnips  and  carrots  in 
a  very  creditable  manner,  would  go  to  '*  the  Square,"  as  it  was  caUed,  and 
assist  in  the  preparations  incident  to  a  great  dinner,  without  even  so  mudi 
as  thinking  of  sitting  down  to  the  banquet.  If  any  guest  failed  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  Todd  was  asked  to  dine.  Mrs.  Todd  and  Maria  came  across 
in  the  evening,  slipped  in  with  a  muffled  knock,  and  were  in  the  drawing- 
room  by  the  time  Miss  Osborne  and  the  ladies  under  her  convoy  reached 
that  apartment;  and  ready  to  fire  off  duets  and  sing  until  the  gentlemen 
came  up.    Poor  Maria  Todd ;  poor  young  lady !    How  she  had  to  woi^ 
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and  thrum  at  these  duets  and  sonatas  in  the  Street,  before  thqr  appeared 
in  public  in  the  Square ! 

Thus  it  seemed  to  be  decreed  by  fate,  that  Georgy  was  to  domineer  over 
everybody  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  that  Mends,  relatives,  and 
domestics  were  all  to  bow  the  knee  before  the  little  fellow.  It  must  be 
owned  that  he  accommodated  himself  very  willingly  to  this  arrangement. 
Most  people  do  so.  And  Georgy  liked  to  play  the  part  of  master,  and 
perhaps  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  it. 

In  Bussell  Square  ev^body  was  afraid  of  Mr.  Osborne,  and  Mr.  Osborne 
was  afraid  of  Georgy.  The  boy's  dashing  manners,  and  off-hand  rattle 
about  books  and  learning,  his  likeness  to  his  fiither,  (dead  unreconciled  in 
Brussels  yonder),  awed  the  old  gentleman,  and  gave  the  voung  boy  the 
mastery.  The  old  man  would  start  at  some  hereditary  feature  or  tone 
unconsciously  used  by  the»  little  lad,  and  fancnr  that  George's  father  was 
again  before  him.  He  tried  by  indu%enoe  to  the  grandson  to  make  up  for 
harshness  to  the  elder  George.  People  were  surprised  at  his  gentleness  to 
the  boy.  He  growled  and  swore  at  Miss  Osborne  as  usual :  and  would 
smile  when  G^eorge  came  down  late  for  breakfast. 

Miss  Osborne,  George's  aunt,  was  a  miserable  old  spinster,  broken  down 
by  more  than  forty  years  of  dullness  and  coarse  usage.  It  was  easy  for  a 
lad  of  spirit  to  master  her.  And  whenever  George  wanted  anything  from 
her,  from  the  jam-pots  in  her  cupboards,  to  the  cracked  and  dry  old  colours 
in  her  paint-box  (the  old  paint-box  which  she  had  had  when  she  waa  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  Smee,  and  was  still  almost  young  and  blooming),  Georgy 
took  possession  of  the  object  of  his  desire,  which  obtained,  he  took  no 
further  notice  of  his  aunt. 

Por  his  friends  and  cronies,  he  had  a  pompous  old  schoolmaster,  who 
flattered  him,  and  a  toady,  his  senior,  whom  he  could  thrash.  It  was 
dear  Mrs.  Todd's  delight  to  leave  him  with  her  youngest  daughter,  Bosa 
Jemima,  a  darling  child  of  eight  years  old.  The  little  pair  looked  so 
well  together,  she  would  say  ^ut  not  to  the  folks  in  *  tne  Square,'  we 
may  be  sure), — "  Who  knows  what  might  happen  ?  Don't  they  make  a 
pretty  little  couple  P  "  the  fond  mother  thought. 

The  broken-spirited,  old,  maternal  grandfather  was  likewise  subject  to 
the  little  tyrant.  He  could  not  help  respecting  a  lad  who  had  such  fine 
clothes,  and  rode  with  a  groom  behind  him.  Georgy,  on  his  side,  was  in 
the  constant  habit  of  hearing  coarse  abuse  and  vulgar  satire  levied  at 
John  Sedley,  by  his  pitiless  old  enemy,  Mr.  Osborne.  Osborne  used  to 
call  the  other  the  old  pauper,  the  old  coal-man,  the  old  bankrupt,  and  by 
many  other  such  names  of  brutal  contumely.  How  was  little  Greorge  to 
respect  a  man  so  prostrate  ?  A  few  months  after  he  was  with  his  paternal 
grandfather,  Mrs.  Sedley  died.  There  had  been  little  love  between  her  and 
the  child.  He  did  not  care  to  show  much  grief.  He  came  down  to  visit 
his  mother  in  a  fine  new  suit  of  mourning,  and  was  very  angry  that  he 
could  not  go  to  a  play  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart. 

The  illness  of  that  old  lady  had  been  the  occupation  and  perhaps  the 
safeguard  of  Amelia.  What  do  men  know  about  women's  martyrdoms? 
We  should  go  mad  had  we  to  endure  the  hundredth  part  of  those  daily 
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pains  which  are  meekly  borne  by  many  women.  Ceaseless  slavery  meeting 
with  no  reward ;  constant  gentleness  and  kindness  met  by  craelty  as  con- 
stant ;  loye,  labour,  patience,  watchfulness,  without  even  so  much  as  the 
adcnowledgment  of  a  good  word ;  all  this,  how  many  of  them  have  to 
bear  in  quiet,  and  appear  abroad  with  cheerful  faces  as  if  they  felt 
nothing.  Tender  slaves  that  they  are,  they  must  needs  be  hypocrites  and 
weak. 

From  her  chair  Amelia's  mother  had  taken  to  her  bed,  which  she  had 
never  left :  and  from  which  Mrs.  Osborne  herself  was  never  absent  except 
when  she  ran  to  see  George.  The  old  lady  grudged  her  even  those  rare 
visits :  she,  who  had  been  a  kind,  smiling,  good-natared  mother  once, 
in  the  days  of  her  prosperity,  but  whom  poverty  and  infirmities  had 
broken  down.  Her  fllness  or  estrangement  did  not  affect  Amelia.  They 
rather  enabled  her  to  support  the  other  calamity  under  which  she  was  suf- 
fering, and  from  the  thoughts  of  which  she  was  kept  by  the  ceaseless  calls 
of  the  invalid.  Amelia  bore  her  harshness  quite  gently :  smoothed  the 
uneasy  pillow ;  was  always  ready  with  a  soft  answer  to  the  watchful,  queru- 
lous voice ;  soothed  the  sufferer  with  words  of  hope,  such  as  her  pious 
simple  heart  could  best  feel  and  utter,  and  closed  the  eyes  that  had  once 
looked  so  tenderly  upon  her. 

Then  all  her  time  and  tenderness  were  devoted  to  the  consolation  and 
comfort  of  the  bereaved  old  father,  who  was  stunned  by  the  blow  which 
had  befallen  him,  and  stood  utterly  alone  in  the  world.  His  wife,  Im 
honour,  his  fortune,  everything  he  loved  best  had  fallen  away  from  him. 
There  was  only  Amelia  to  stand  by  and  support  with  her  gentle  arms  the 
tottering,  heart-broken,  old  man.  We  are  not  going  to  write  the  history  : 
it  would  be  too  dreary  and  stupid.  I  can  see  Vanity  Fair  yawning  over 
it:  favance. 

One  day  as  the  young  gentlemen  were  assembled  in  the  study  at  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Teal's,  and  the  domestic  chaplain  to  the  Eight  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Bareacres  was  spouting  away  as  usual — ^a  smart  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  door  decorated  with  Uie  statue  of  Athene,  and  two  gentlemen 
stepped  out.  The  young  Masters  Bangles  rushed  to  the  window,  with  a 
vague  notion  that  their  father  might  have  arrived  from  Bombay.  The 
great  hulking  scholar  of  three-and-twenty,  who  was  crying  secretly  over  a 
passage  of  Eutropius,  flattened  his  neglected  nose  against  the  panes,  and 
looked  at  the  drag,  as  the  laquaU  de  place  sprang  from  the  box  and  let  out 
the  persons  in  the  carriage. 

"  It 's  a  fiat  one  and  a  thin  one,"  Mr.  Bluck  said,  as  a  thundering  knock 
came  to  the  door. 

Everybody  was  interested,  from  the  domestic  chaplain  himself,  who 
hoped  he  saw  the  fathers  of  some  future  pupils,  down  to  Master  Georgy, 
glad  of  any  pretext  for  laying  his  book  down. 

The  boy  in  the  shabby  livery,  with  the  faded  copper-buttons,  who 
always  thurst  himsdf  into  the  tight  coat  to  open  the  door,  came  into  the 
study  and  said,  "Two  gentlemen  want  to  see  Master  Osborne."  The 
Professor  had  had  a  trifling  altercation  in  the  morning  with  that  young 
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gentleman,  owing  to  a  diference  aboat  tbe  introdnetioii  of  cracken  in 
school-time ;  but  bis  face  resumed  ks  habitual  expresaion  of  bland  cour- 
tesy, as  he  said,  "  Master  Otbome,  I  give  you  full  permiasion  to  go  aid 
see  your  carnage  friends, — ^to  whom  I  beg  yon  to  eoayey  the  reapeotiiil 
compliments  of  myself  and  Mrs.  Yeal.^ 

Georgy  went  into  the  reception-room,  and  taw  two  strangen,  whom  he 
looked  at  with  his  head  up,  in  his  usual  haughty  manner.  One  was  tat^ 
with  mustachios,  and  the  other  was  lean  and  kng,  in  a  bhie  £nodL-coat, 
with  a  brown  face,  and  a  griazkd  head. 

"My  Gk>d,  how  like  he  isi"  said  the  long  gefttleman,  with  %  atart. 
"  Can  you  guess  who  we  are,  George?'* 

The  boy's  face  iushed  up,  aa  it  did  usually  when  he  was  moved,  and 
hia  eyes  brightened.  "I  don't  know  the  other,"  he  said,  "but  I  ahonki 
think  you  must  be  Migor  Bobbin." 

Indeed  it  was  our  old  finend.  His  yoioe  trembled  with  pleasure  aa  he 
greeted  the  boy,  and  taking  both  the  other's  hands  in  his  own,  drew  the 
lad  to  him. 

"  Your  mother  has  talked  to  yon  about  me— has  aheP  "  he  said. 

"  That  she  has,"  Georgy  answered,  "^  hundreds  and  hfuidreds  of 
times." 


CHAPTER  LVn. 


T  waa  one  of  the  inaiiy  causes  for 
personal  pride  with  which  old 
Osborne  chose  to  recreate  himself, 
that  Sedley,  his  ancient  rival,  enemy, 
and  benefactor,  was  in  his  last 
days  so  utterly  defeated  and  hu- 
miliated, OS  to  be  forced  to  accept 
pecuniary  obligatiDna  at  the  hands 
of  the  man  vho  had  most  injured 
and  insulted  him.  The  eaccessful 
man  of  the  world  cnised  the  old 
penper,  and  relieved  him  from  time 
to  time.  As  he  famished  George 
with  money  for  his  mother,  he  gave 
the  boy  to  understand  by  hmts, 
delivered  in  his  brutal,  coarse  way, 
that  George's  maternal  grandfather 
waa  but  a  wretched  old  bankrupt 
and  dependant,  and  that  John  Sed- 
ley  might  thank  the  man  to  whom 
he  already  owed  ever  so  much 
^■^.^  ■ money,  for  the  aid  which  his  gene- 

rosity now  chose  to  administer. 
(Jeoi^  earned  the  poippons  supplies  to  his  mother  and  the  shattered 
old  widower  whom  it  was  now  the  TnniTi  busines  of  her  life  to  tend  and 
comfort.  The  little  fellow  patronised  the  feeble  and  disappointed  old  man. 
It  may  have  shown  a  want  of  "  proper  pride "  in  Amelia  that  she 
chose  to  accept  these  money  benefits  at  the  hands  of  her  father's  enemy. 
But  proper  pride  and  this  poor  lady  had  never  had  ^udt  acquaintance 
together.  A  dispo^on  naturally  simple  and  demanding  protection ;  a 
long  course  of  poverty  and  humility,  of  daily  privations,  and  hard  words, 
of  kind  ofBces  and  no  returns,  had  been  her  lot  ever  since  womanhood 
almost,  or  since  her  luckless  marriage  with  George  Osborne.  You  who 
Bee  yonr  betters,  bearing  up  under  this  shame  every  day,  meekly  suffering 
onder  the  slights  of  fortune,  gentle  and  unpitied,  poor,  and  rather  despised 
for  tieir  poverty,  do  you  ever  step  down  from  your  prosperity  and  wash 
the  feet  of  these  poor  wearied  be^us  ?    The  very  thought  of  them  is 
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odious  and  low.  "  There  must  be  dasses — ^there  must  be  rich  and  poor," 
Dires  says,  smacking  his  claret — "  it  is  well  if  he  even  sends  the  broken  mai 
out  to  La^carus  sitting  under  the  window.''  Very  true ;  but  think  how 
mysterious  and  often  unaccountable  it  is — ^that  lottery  of  life  which  gives 
to  this  man  the  purple  and  fine  Hnen,  and  sends  to  the  other  rags  for 
garments  and  dogs  for  comforters. 

So  I  must  own,  that  without  much  repining,  on  the  contrary  with  some- 
thing akin  to  gratitude,  Amelia  took  the  crumbs  that  her  father-in-law  let 
drop  now  and  then  and  with  them  fed  her  own  parent.  Directly  she 
understood  it  to  be  her  duty,  it  was  this  young  woman's  nature  (ladies,  she 
is  but  thirty  stiU,  and  we  choose  to  call  her  a  young  woman  even  at  that 
age) — ^it  was,  I  say,  her  nature  to  sacrifice  herself  and  to  fling  all  that  she 
had  at  the  feet  of  the  beloved  object.  During  what  long  thwkless  nights 
had  she  worked  out  her  fingers  for  little  G^rey  whilst  at  home  with  her ; 
what  buffets,  scorns,  privations,  poverties  had  she  endured  for  &ther  and 
mother !  And  in  the  midst  of  all  these  solitary  resignations  and  unseen 
sacrifices,  she  did  not  respect  herself  any  more  than  the  world  respected 
her;  but  I  believe  thought  in  her  heart  that  she  was  a  poor-spirited, 
despicable  little  creature,  whose  luck  in  life  was  only  too  good  for  her 
merits.  O  you  poor  women !  O  you  poor  secret  martyrs  and  victims, 
whose  life  is  a  torture,  who  are  stretched  on  racks  in  your  bedrooms,  and 
who  lay  your  heads  down  on  the  block  daily  at  the  chrawing-room  table ; 
every  man  who  watches  your  pains,  or  peers  into  those  dark  places  where 
the  torture  is  administered  to  you,  must  pity  you — and — and  thank  God 
that  he  has  a  beard.  I  recollect  seeing,  years  ago,  at  the  prison  for  idiots 
and  madmen  at  Bic^tre,  near  Paris,  a  poor  wretch  bent  down  under  the 
bondage  of  his  imprisonment  and  his  personal  infirmity,  to  whom  one  of 
our  party  gave  a  halfpennyworth  of  snuff  in  a  comei  or  *'  screw  "  of  paper. 
The  kindness  was  too  much  for  the  poor  epileptic  creature.  He  cried 
in  an  anguish  of  delight  and  gratitude :  if  anybody  gave  you  and  me  a 
thousand  a-year,  or  saved  our  Hves,  we  could  not  be  so  affected.  And  so, 
if  you  properly  tyrannise  over  a  woman,  you  will  find  a  halfp'orth  of 
kindness  act  upon  her,  and  bring  tears  into  her  eyes,  as  though  you  were 
an  angel  benefiting  her. 

Some  such  boons  as  these  were  the  best  which  Fortune  allotted  to  poor 
little  AmeHa.  Her  life,  begun  not  unprosperously,  had  come  down  to 
this — ^to  a  mean  prison  and  a  long,  ignoble  bondage.  Little  George 
visited  her  captivity  sometimes,  and  consoled  it  with  feeble  gleams  of 
encouragement.  Eussell  Square  was  the  boundary  of  her  prison :  she 
might  walk  thither  occasionally,  but  was  always  back  to  sleep  in  her  odl 
at  night ;  to  perform  cheerless  duties  ;  to  watch  by  thankless  sick-beds ; 
to  suffer  the  harassment  and  tyranny  of  querulous  disappointed  old  age. 
How  many  thousands  of  people  are  there,  women  for  the  most  part,  who 
are  doomed  to  endure  this  long  slavery  ? — who  are  hospital-nurses  without 
wages.  Sisters  of  Charity,  if  you  like,  without  the  romance  and  the 
sentiment  of  sacrifice, — who  strive,  fast,  watch,  and  suffer,  unpitied ;  and 
fade  away  ignobly  and  unknown.  The  hidden  and  awful  Wisdom  which 
apportions  the  destinies  of  mankind  is  pleased  so  to  humiliate  and  cast 
down  the  tender,  good,  and  wise ;  and  to  set  up  the  selfish,  the  foolish,  or 
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the  wicked.  Oh,  be  humble,  mv  brother,  in  your  prosperity  I  Be  gentle 
with  those  who  are  less  lucky,  ii  not  more  desenring.  Thmk,  wbut  right 
hare  you  to  be  scornful,  whose  yirtue  is  a  deficiency  of  temptation,  whose 
success  may  be  a  chance,  whose  rank  may  be  an  ancestor's  accident,  whose 
prosperity  is  reiy  likely  a  satire. 

They  buried  Amelia's  mother  at  the  church-yard  at  Brompton ;  upon 
just  such  a  rainy,  dark  day,  as  Amelia  recollected  when  first  she  had  been 
there  to  marry  George.  Her  little  boy  sate  by  her  side  in  pompous  new 
sables.  She  remembered  the  old  pew-woman  and  clerk.  Her  thoughts 
were  away  in  other  times  as  the  parson  read.  But  that  she  held  George's 
hand  in  her  own,  perhaps  she  would  have  liked  to  change  places  with  .  .  . 
Then,  as  usual,  she  Mi  ashamed  of  her  selfish  thoughts,  and  prayed 
inwardly  to  be  strengthened  to  do  her  duty. 

So  she  determined  with  all  her  might  and  strength  to  try  and  make  her 
old  father  happy.  She  slaved,  toiled,  patched  and  mended,  sang  and  played 
backgammon,  read  out  the  newspaper,  cooked  dishes  for  old  Sedley, 
walked  him  out  sedulously  into  Kensington  Gardens  or  the  Brompton 
Lanes,  listened  to  his  stories  with  untiring  smiles  and  affectionate 
hypocrisy,  or  sate  musing  by  his  side  and  communing  with  her  own 
thoughts  and  reminiscences,  as  the  old  man,  feeble  and  querulous,  sunned 
himself  on  the  garden  benches  and  prattled  about  his  wrongs  or  his 
sorrows.  What  sad,  unsatisfactory  thoughts  those  of  the  widow  were ! 
The  children  running  up  and  down  the  slopes  and  broad  paths  in  the 
gardens,  reminded  her  of  George  who  was  taken  from  her:  the  first 
George  was  taken  from  her :  her  selfish,  guilty  love,  in  both  instances, 
had  been  rebuked  and  bitterly  chastised.  She  strove  to  think  it  was  right 
that  she  should  be  so  punished.  She  was  such  a  miserable  wicked  sinner. 
She  was  quite  alone  in  the  world. 

I  know  that  the  account  of  this  kind  of  solitary  imprisonment  is 
insufferably  tedious,  unless  there  is  some  cheerful  or  humorous  incident 
to  enliven  it, — a  tender  gaoler,  for  instance,  or  a  waggish  commandant  of 
the  fortress,  or  a  mouse  to  come  out  and  play  about  Latude's  beard  and 
whiskers,  or  a  subterranean  passage  under  the  castle,  dug  by  Trenck  with 
his  nails  and  a  toothpick :  the  historian  has  no  such  enlivening  incident 
to  relate  in  the  narrative  of  Amelia's  captivity.  Fancy  her,  if  you  please, 
during  this  period,  very  sad,  but  always  ready  to  smile  when  spoken  to ;  in 
a  very  mean,  poor,  not  to  say  vulgar  position  of  life ;  singing  songs,  making 
puddings,  playing  cards,  mending  stockings,  for  her  old  father's  benefit. 
So,  never  mind,  whether  she  be  a  heroine  or  no ;  or  you  and  I,  however 
old,  scolding,  and  bankrupt ; — ^may  we  have  in  our  last  days  a  kind  soft 
shoulder  on  which  to  lean,  and  a  gentle  hand  to  soothe  our  gouty  old 
pillows. 

Old  Sedlev  grew  very  fond  of  his  daughter  after  his  wife's  death ;  and 
Amelia  had  her  consolation  in  doing  her  duty  by  the  old  man. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  leave  these  two  people  long  in  such  a  low  and 
ungcnteel  station  of  life.  Better  days,  as  far  as  worldly  prosperity  went, 
were  in  store  for  both.  Perhaps  the  ingenious  reader  has  guessed  who 
was  the  stout  gentleman  who  called  upon  Georgy  at  his  school  in  company 
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with  •ur  old  Mead  Mejm  ^Dobbm.  It  waa  anvifacr  oU  acqoimiaiioe 
xetomodsto  Bag^d,  and  at  a  time  wbn  his  pnKiioe>waa  Jiksly  to  be  of 
great  fi(wifiirt.to' Us  rdktma  there. 

M$iorAAkkiha¥mgmmtymuncedBd^  good- 

natured  commandant  to  proceed  to  Madras/aud  thenee  probably  to  Eimpe; 
on  urgent  prirate  affairs,  neyer  ceased  travelling  night  and  day  until  he 
leaAed  ikjyjwitmyfs  end,  ami  had  direoted  fais  mazdi  with  such  oderify, 
tfaaiiieimvedat  MadrasinaiiighlvTer.  HiisMrFants  vlio  aooonpanied 
him,  hvoqgktiiim  to  the  hove  of  the  friead*  with  whombe  hadxeaolTedto 
stay  ramiil  ins  departuve  for  Eoope  in  a  state  jof  dclirinm ;  and  it  was 
thoQght  for  many  many  ikys  that  he  would  nerer  tsaTeL  lartber  tbm  tiie 
buryingtgrsvud  of  the  ohardi  of  St.  Geofge?8,  where  the  troops  riiould 
fire  a  saho  0¥ir  his  giave,  aad  whese<  manyia  gaUant  officer  lies  fin:  away 
from  his  home. 

Hoe  as'tiie  poorfettow  lay  tossiiig  in  his  fever,  the  people  who  watched 
him  ittght  hspfe  heard  him  raving  about  Aaelia.  The  idea  that  he  should 
never  see  her  again  depressed  hun  in  his  hicid  hours.  He  tfaooght  his 
last  day  <itas  joome ;  and  he  made' his  aoleam  preparatrais  for  departure : 
setting  his  aflUn  in  this  world  in  oivler,  and  leaving  the  littie  property  of 
which  he  was  poaseased  to  tfaose  whmn  he  most  denred  to  benefit.  The 
friend  in  whose^house  he  was  looated  witnessed  his  testament.  He  deored 
to  be  buried  with  a  littie  brown  hair-ohain  which  he  wore  round  his  neck, 
andwhioh,  if  the  truth  must  be  known,  he  had  got  from  Amelia's  maid  at 
Brussels,  when  Utte  young  widow's  hair  was  cut  off,  duxiag  the  fever  whidi 
prostnted  her  after  the  death  of  George  Osborne  on  the  plateau  of  Mount 
St.  iehn. 

Hfe  Teoovesed,  rallied,  rdapeed  again,  lurving  undergone  audi  a  prooees 
of  fatoed-kt^Bg  and  oakmel  as  showed  the  strength  of  his  original  consti- 
tution. He  was  almost  a  skeleton  when  they  put  him  on  board  the 
Bamdbnnder,  East  Indiaman,  Ci^tain  Bragg,  from  Calcutta  toudang  at 
Madas ;  and  so  weak  and  prostrate,  that  his  friend  who  had  tended  him 
through,  his  ilhiess,  prophesied  tint  the  honest  Major  would  never  snrvive 
the  vojjfige,  and  that  he  would  pass  some  morning,  shrouded  in  flag  and 
hanunook,  over  the  ship's  side,  and  carrying  down  to  the  sea  witii  him, 
the  rettc  that  he  wore  at  his  heart.  But  whether  it  was  the  sea  air,  or 
the  hope  which  sprang  up  in  him  afresh,  from  the  day  that  the  ship  ^xread 
her  canvass  and  stood  oat  of  the  roads  towards  home,  our  friend  began 
to  amend,  and  he  was  quite  well  (though  as  gaunt  as  a  greyhound)  before 
they  reached  the  Cape.  *<  Kirk  will  be  dluappointed  of  his  m^rity 
this  time/*  heeaid  with  a  smile:  ''he  will  expect  to  find  famself  gasetted 
by  the  time  tiie  regiment  reaches  home."  For  it  must  be  premised 
that  wfafle  the  Major  was  lying  ill  at  Madras,  having  mwAe  audi  a 
prodigious  haste  to  go  thither,  the  gallant  — th  which  had  passed  many 
years  ahaead,  which  after  its  retom  from  the  West  Indies  had  been  baulked 
of  its  stay  at  home  by  the  Waterloo  campaign,  and  had  been  ordered 
from  i^den  to  India,  had  received  orders  home ;  and  the  Major  might 
have  aooompanied  his  comrades,  had  he  chosen  to  wait  Icnr  their  arrival 
at  Madnaa. 

Perhaps  he  was  not  inclined  to  put  himsdf  in  his  exhausted  slate  again 
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imder  ibe.  gnaifKaawhip  of  GUonrinft.  "  I  think  Mks  O'Dowd  would  have 
done  for  me^"  he  said,  ksghingly,  toafdlow-panengMr,  '^  tf  we  lad  Jiad 
her  on.  b««rd,  andwhan  aiie  liad!amiki]u»»  abt  would  kiTo  fallen  iqwnyon, 
depend  iqnn  ii»  and  ceaied  yon  in  aaa  prize  to  Sanihanipton^  Jos,  my 
boy." 

For  indeed  it  was  no  other  than  our  stout  friend  who  was  also  a  pas^ 
senger  on  board  the  Bamchunder.  He  had  passed  ten  years  in  Bengal — 
Constant  dinners,  tiffins,  pale  ale  and  cbuet,  the  prodigious  labours  of 
cutcherry,  and  the  refreahm^i  of  brandy-pawnee  which  he  was  forced  to 
take  there,  had  their  effect  upon  Waterloo  Sedley.  A  voyage  to  Europe 
was  prononuoedneoesaaiy  for  him — and  having  served  Ms  full  time  in 
India,  and  had  fine  appointments  which  had  enabled  him  to  lay  by  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  he  was  free  to  come  home  and  stay  with  a  good 
pension,  or  to  return  and  resume  that  rnak  in  his  service  to  which  his 
seniority  and  his  vast  talents  entitled  him. 

He  was  rather  thinner  than  when  w»  laiA:saw  him,  bufc  had  gained  in 
majesty  and  solemnity  of  demeanour.  He  bad  resumed  the  mouitachios 
to  which  his  services  at  Waterloo  entitled  hifl^.aBd  swaggered  about  on 
deck  in  a  magnificent  velvet  cap  with  a  gM.  baod^  and  a  profuse  orna- 
mentation of  pins  and  jeweUery  about  his  parson.  He  took  breakfast  in 
his  cabin,  and  dmeed  as  solemnly  to  appear- on  the  qnarter-deck,  aa  if  he 
was  going  to  turn  out  for  Bond  Street,  or  the  Qourse  at  Calcutta.  He 
brought  a  native  servant  with  him,  who  was  hi»  valet  and  inpe-bearer ; 
and  who  won  the  Sedley  crest  in  silver  on  his  turban.  That  oriental 
menial  had  awretdtadlife  under  the  tyranaiy  of  Jfis^Sedley,  Joe  was  as 
vain  of  his  person  as  a  woman,  and  took  aa  long  a  time  at  his  toilette  as 
any  fading  beauty.  The  yoangster  among  the  paaseageis.  Young  Chaffers 
of  the  150th,  aod  poor  little  Bicketts,  coming  faMBe  after^Us^tlurd  fikver, 
used  to  4b:aw  out  Sedley  at  the  cnddy-table,  andtmake  himr  tett  prodigious 
stories-  about  himself  and  his  exploits  against- tigera  and 'NafpleoiL  He 
was  great  whiML  he  viaiteditheEn^eror's  tomb  attLosgwood,  wiMnto  these 
gentlemen  and  the  young.  oflker8K>f  the  ship,  Hkjor  DoUnn  not  beBi^jiy,  he 
described  the  whole  Battle  of  Wetedoo,  and;all  host  aaffwnsed  tfaaji Jfapo- 
leon  never  wonld  hare  gione  to  aanKtHelena.at»Il.bi«irfte:haBi^  Ji»  Siadley. 

After  learing  St  H&u  he  baoame  verygenesoa^. dJHpM'm; ola  great 
quantity  of  slup  stores,  claret,  p^ressrved  nuats^  aad  great'  cnbi  packed 
with  soda-water,  boronght  out  fdrhis  private  deJsctatiflBu  Ham  were  no 
ladies  on  board;  tho  Major  gavo  the  pas  of  preoedaBq^.to-tfao  civilian, 
so  that  he  was  the  first  dietary  at  table;  and:!  tMtod^  by  Captain 
Bragg,  and  the  officers  of  the  BamchandBC,. with,  this  respect  which  his 
rank  warranted.  He  disappeared  rather  in  a  panic  during  a  two-days' 
gale,  in  which  he  had  the  portholes  of  his  caoin  battened  down ;  and 
remauied  in  his  oot  reading  tba  Washerwoman  of.  EincUey  Common,  left 
on  board  the  Banehunder  by  tho  BiglA.  HononiaUa  the  Lady  Emily 
Homblowcr,  wife  of  tho  Bev*  S^as  Honiblowiar,.tben  on  thoir  passage  out 
to  the  Gape,  whese  tho  Bevexend-  gentleman  wasr  a.missionaigr ;  but,  for 
oommo»  reading,  ho  had  brought  a;  stook  of  novels^  and  plays,  which  he 
lent  to.  tho  rest  of  tho  ship,  and  rendered. himailf  agreeablo  to  ail  by 
hia  kindnosatand  ooadeseensioB. 
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Ifany  and  many  a  night,  aa  tlie  etiip  was  cutting  through  the  roaiing 
dark  aea,  the  mooa  and  stan  ahimng  over  head,  and  the  bell  singing 
out  the  watch,  Mr.  Sedley  and  the  l£gor  would  sit  on  the  quarter-dec^ 
of  the  vessel  tallcitig  about  home,  as  the  Ifqor  smoked  ma  cheroot. 


In  thege  converBationg  it  was  woDderful  with  what  peraeverance  and 
ingenuity  Major  Dobbin  would  manage  to  bring  the  talk  round  to  the 
subject  of  Amelia  and  her  little  boy.  Joa,  a  little  testy  about  his  father's 
misfoTtunes  and  unceremoniouB  applicationa  to  him,  was  soothed  down  by 
the  Major,  who  pointed  out  the  elder's  ill  fortunes  and  dd  age.  He 
would  not  perhqu  like  to  Hve  with  the  old  couple :  whose  ways  and 
hoars  might  not  agree  with  those  of  a  younger  man,  aocustomed  to  different 
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society,  (Jos  bowed  at  this  oompliment) :  but,  the  Miyor  pointed  out,  how 
adyantageous  it  would  be  for  Jos  Sedley  to  have  a  house .  of  his  own  in 
London,  and  not  a  mere  bachelor's  establishment  as  before  j  how  his  sister 
Amelia  would  be  the  yery  person  to  preside  oyer  it ;  how  elegant,  how 
gentle  she  was,  and  of  what  refined  good  manners.  He  recounted  stories 
of  the  success  which  Mrs.  Gteorge  Osborne  had  had  in  former  days  at 
BmsseUs,  and  in  London,  where  she  was  much  admired  by  people  of  yeiy 
great  fashion :  and  he  then  hinted  how  becoming  it  woidd  be  for  Jos  to 
send  Georgy  to  a  good  school  and  make  a  man  of  him ;  for  his  mother 
and  her  parents  would  be  sure  to  spoil  him.  In  a  word  this  artful  Migor 
made  the  ciyilian  promise  to  take  charge  of  Amelia  and  her  unprotected 
child.  He  did  not  know  as  yet  what  eyents  had  happened  in  the  little 
Sedley  &mily ;  and  how  death  had  remoyed  the  mother,  and  riches  had 
carried  off  George  from  Amelia.  But  the  fact  is  that  eyeiy  day  and 
always,  this  loye-smitten  and  middle-aged  gentleman  was  thiiuJng  about 
Mrs.  Osborne,  and  his  whole  heart  was  bent  upon  doing  her  good.  He 
coaxed,  wheedled,  agoled,  and  complimented  Jos  Sedley  with  a  perseyer- 
ance  and  cordiality  of  which  he  was  not  aware  himself,  yeiy  likely :  but 
some  men  who  haye  unmarried  sisters  or  daughters  eyen,  may  remember 
how  uncommonly  agreeable  gentlemen  are  to  the  male  relations  when  they 
are  courting  the  females ;  and  perhaps  this  rogue  of  a  Dobbin  was  urged 
by  a  similar  hypocrisy. 

The  truth  is,  when  Mi^or  Dobbin  came  on  board  the  Bamchunder, 
yery  sick,  and  for  the  three  days  she  lay  in  the  Madras  Boads,  he  did  not 
begin  to  rally,  nor  did  eyen  the  appearance  and  recognition  of  his  old 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Sedley,  on  board  much  cheer  him,  until  after  a  conyer- 
sation  which  they  had  one  day,  as  the  Major  was  laid  languidly  on  the 
deck.  He  said  then  he  thought  he  was  doomed;  he  had  left  a  little 
something  to  his  godson  in  his  will ;  and  he  trusted  Mrs.  Osborne  would 
remember  him  kindly,  and  be  happy  in  the  marriage  she  was  about  to 
make.  *' Married?  not  the  least,"  Jos  answered;  "he  had  heard  from 
her ;  she  made  no  mention  of  the  marriage,  and  by  the  way,  it  was  curious, 
she  wrote  to  say  that  Major  Dobbin  was  going  to  be  married,  and  hoped 
that  he  would  be  happy."  What  were  the  dates  of  Sedley's  letters  from 
Europe  ?  The  ciyilian  fetched  them.  They  were  two  months'  later  than 
the  Major's;  and  the  ship^s  surgeon  congratulated  himself  upon  the  treat- 
ment adopted  by  him  towards  his  new  patient,  who  had  been  consigned 
to  ship-board  by  the  Madras  practitioner  with  yery  small  hopes  indeed ; 
for,  from  that  day,  the  yery  day  that  he  changed  the  draught,  M&jor  Dobbin 
began  to  mend.  And  thus  it  was  that  descrying  officer,  Captain  Kirk, 
was  disappointed  of  his  majority. 

After  they  passed  St.  Helena,  Migor  Dobbin's  gaiety  and  strength  was 
such  as  to  astonish  all  his  fellow-passengers.  He  larked  with  the  mid- 
shipmen, played  single-stick  with  the  mates,  ran  up  the  shrouds  like  a  boy, 
sang  a  comic  song  one  night  to  the  amusement  of  the  whole  party  assem- 
bled oyer  their  grog  after  supper,  and  rendered  himself  so  gay,  liyely,  and 
amiable,  that  eyen  Captain  Bragg,  who  tiiought  there  was  nothing  in  his 
passenger,  and  considered  he  was  a  poor-spirited  feller  at  first,  was  con- 
dtramed  to  own  that  the  Miyor  was  a  resenred  but  wdl-infoimed  and 
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meritocioQB  offioer;  '*  He  ain't  got  difltsngy  ammert^  dsnoBjs"  Biiipg 
observed  to  his  fni  mate/;  '^he  wouldn't  do  at  QoTenuMoi  lELoaat, 
Ec^)er>wlLaehia  Loxdahip  and  Lady  William  wm  as  load,  to  noy  and  skook 
hands  wiik  me  before  the  whole  earapBOf,  and  aridag'  me  si  dmner  to 
take  beer  wttkhinL before  the.  CiomimtnderAi-Qhief  hulaadlf ;  hfr aki'i^ 
mannens,  but  there 'saameihing  about  him  •— i"  Ixl  nUoh  opinionrOiqpftaiB 
Bragg  shoved  that  he  peaaeaaed  diaocimiaatuNi  aa^ainnn;  aa  indl  aA.tUiitif 
aa  a  commanden. 

Bat  a  calm  taking  plaoe  when  the  Bamchondffwaa  within  toi  days'  aul 
of  Eo^hmdy  Dobbin  iMcama  so  hapatient  and  lilHfanunoaied  aa  to  anzpaaa 
those  conundea  iriio  had  before  aduiii'ed  hie  vmaty  and.  good  temper. 
Hedid  not  reeofcr  naiil  the  breese  spnng  up  again,  and  was  in  a  highlj 
eimted  state  wiien  the  pihsi  cano'  on  boud.  Good  Qod,  how  his.knsi 
beat  aa  the  two  Usadty  ^ea  of  Soathampten  came  in  si|^t  4 


CHAPTER  LVin. 

,,  ^  UB  Uajoi  had  rradered  liimsdf 

HO  popukr  oa  board  the  Bun- 
clujBder,  tliat  wliea  he  and  Mi. 
Sedl^  deioeiidsd  into  the  wtiooae 
shore-boot  whidi  whs  to  take  them 
from  the  nhip,  the  vhtAs  orev, 
man.  and  offioen,  the  great  Cf^H 
taki  EraffK  himself  leading  o^ 
gare  three  cheers  for  Miqor  Dob- 
bin, who  bhished  very  much,  and 
ducked  his  head  in  token  of  thanks, 
Joe  who  very  likely  thought  the 
cheen  were  for  himaelf,  toc^  off 
his  gcdd-laced  cap  and  waied  it 
migertically  to  his  fiimds,  and 
they  were  pulled  to  Aiats  and 
lauded  with  great  dignity  at  1^ 
pier,  whenee  tbev  proceeded  to  the 
Aoyal  Oeorge  UoteL 

Although  the    sight  of    tliet 
magwfioent  round  of  be^,  and  the 
silver  tankard  suggestive  of  real 
British    home  -  brewed    ale    and 
porta*,  that  perenuially  grert  the 
tya  of  tbe  traveller  returning  ironi  foreign  parts,  who  enters  ths  coffee- 
room  of  the  George,  are  so  invigorating  and  delightful,  that  a  man  ento;- 
ing  such  a  comfortable  snug  homdy  English  inn,  might  well  like  to  stop 
■ome  di^s  there,  yet  Dobbin  began  to  talk  abont  a  poat-ehaise  instantly, 
and  was  no  sooner  at  SouLhanq^tm  thui  he  wished  to  be  on  Uie  road  to 
Loudon.     Jos,  however,  would  not  hear  of  moving  that  evaiiag.     Why 
was  he  to  pass  anight  in  a  poet-ohwse  instead  of  a  great  large  undulating 
downy  featherbed  whioh  was  there  ready  to  replace  the  horrid  httle  narrow 
(sib  in  which  the  portly  Bengal  geutlonan  had  bean  oosfiued  during  the 
Toyage  ?     He  could  not  tUnk  of  moviog  till  his  baggage  was  cleared,  <» 
of  tnvriliiig  until  ha  could  do>  to  with  bis  cUUum.    So  the  Uejor  was 
{faced  to  wait,  over  that  night,  and  (U^Hitched  a  latter  to  his  family  an- 
noonoiiig  his  anivali.  entreating  from  Jos  a  promise  to  write  to  bis  own 
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friends.  Jos  promised,  but  didn't  keep  his  promise.  The  detain,  the 
surgeon,  and  one  or  two  passengers  came  and  dined  with  our  two  gentle- 
men at  the  inn :  Jos  exerting  himself  in  a  sumptuous  way  in  ordering 
the  dinner :  and  promising  to  g<>  to  town  the  next  day  with  the  Major. 
The  landlord  said  it  did  Us  ^es  good  to  see  Mr.  Sedley  take  off  his  first 
pint  of  porter.  If  I  had  time  and  dared  to  enter  into  digressions,  I  would 
write  a  chapter  about  that  first  pint  of  porter  drunk  upon  English  ground. 
Ah,  how  good  it  is !  It  is  worth  white  to  leave  home  for  a  year,  just  to 
enjoy  that  one  draught. 

'  Major  Dobbin  made  his  appearance  the  next  morning  very  neatly  shaved 
and  dressed,  according  to  his  wont.  Indeed,  it  was  so  early  in  the 
morning,  that  nobody  was  up  in  the  house  except  that  wonderful  Boots  of 
an  inn  who  never  seems  to  want  sleep :  and  the  Major  oould  hear  the 
snores  of  the  various  inmates  of  the  house  roaring  through  the  corridors 
as  he  creaked  about  in  those  dim  passages.  Then  the  sleepless  Boots 
went  shirking  round  from  door  to  door,  gathering  up  at  each  the  Bluchers, 
Wellingtons,  Oxonians,  which  stood  outside.  Then  Jos's  native  servant 
arose  and  began  to  get  ready  his  master's  ponderous  dressing  apparatus, 
and  prepare  his  hookah :  then  the  maid  servants  got  up,  and  meeting  the 
dark  man  in  the  passages  shrieked  and  mistook  him  for  the  deviL  He 
and  Dobbin  stumbled  over  their  pails  in  the  passages  as  they  were 
scouring  the  decks  of  the  Eoyal  George.  When  the  first  unshorn  waiter 
appeared  and  unbarred  the  door  of  the  inn,  the  Major  thought  that  the 
time  for  departure  was  arrived,  and  ordered  a  post-chaise  to  be  fetched 
instantly,  that  they  might  set  off. 

He  then  directed  his  steps  to  Mr.  Sedley's  room,  and  opened  the 
curtains  of  the  great  large  family  bed  wherein  Mr.  Jos  was  snoring.  "  Come, 
up  1  Sedley,"  the  Major  said,  "it's  time  to  be  off;  the  chaise  will  be  at 
the  door  in  half  an  hour." 

Jos  growled  from  under  the  counterpane  to  know  what  the  time  was ; 
but  when  he  at  last  extorted  from  the  blushing  M^*or  (who  never  told  fibs, 
however  much  they  might  be  to  his  advantage)  what  was  the  real  hour  of 
the  morning,  he  broke  out  into  a  volley  of  bad  language,  which  we  wiU 
not  repeat  here,  but  by  which  he  gave  Dobbin  to  understand  that  he 
would  jeopardy  his  soiid  if  he  got  up  at  that  moment,  that  the  Major 
might  go  and  be  hanged,  that  he  would  not  travel  with  Dobbin,  and  that 
it  was  most  unkind  and  ungentlemanlike  to  disturb  a  man  out  of  his  sleep 
in  that  way:  on  which  the  discomfited  Major  was  obliged  to  retreat, 
leaving  Jos  to  resume  his  interrupted  slumbers. 

The  chaise  came  up  presently,  and  the  Migor  would  wait  no  longer. 

If  he  had  been  an  English  nobleman  travelling  on  a  pleasure  tour ;  or  a 
newspaper  courier,  bearing  diBpatches,  (government  messages  are  generally 
carri^  much  more  ouietly)  he  oould  not  have  travelled  more  quiddy.  The 
post  boys  wonderea  at  the  fees  he  flung  amoi^t  them.  How  happy 
and  green  the  country  looked  as  the  chaise  whirled  rapidly  from  imle- 
stone  to  mile-stone,  through  neat  country  towns  where  landlords  came 
out  to  welcome  him  with  smiles  and  bows;  by  pretty  road-side  inns, 
where  the  signs  hung  on  the  ehns,  and  horses  and  waggoners  were 
drinking  under  the  chequered  shadow  of  the  trees ;  by  old  halls  and 
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parks ;  rustic  hamlets  dastered  round  ancient  grey  churches — and  through 
the  charming  friendly  English  landscape.  Is  there  any  in  the  world  like 
it  ?  To  a  traveller  returning  home  it  looks  so  kind — ^it  seems  to  shake 
hands  with  you  as  you  pass  through  it. — Well,  Major  Dobhin  passed 
over  all  this  through  from  Southampton  to  London,  and  without  noting 
much  beyond  the  mile-stones  along  the  road. — ^You  see  he  was  so  eager  to 
see  his  parents  at  Gamberwell. 

He  grudged  the  time  lost  between  Piccadilly  and  his  old  haunt  at  the 
Slaughter's,  whither  he  drove  faithfully.  Ten  years  had  passed  since  he 
saw  it  last,  since  he  and  George,  as  young  men,  had  enjoyed  many  a  feast, 
and  held  many  a  revel  there.  He  had  now  passed  into  the  stage  of  old- 
fellow-hood.  His  hair  was  grizzled,  and  many  a  passion  and  feeling  of 
his  youth  had  grown  grey  in  that  interval.  There,  however,  stood  the  old 
waiter  at  the  door  in  the  same  greasy  black  suit,  with  the  same  double  chin 
and  flaccid  face,  with  the  same  huge  bunch  of  seals  at  his  fob,  rattling  his 
money  in  his  pockets  as  before,  and  receiving  the  Major  as  if  he  had  gone 
away  only  a  week  ago.  "  Put  the  Major's  things  in  twenty-three,  that's 
his  room,"  John  said,  exhibiting  not  the  least  surprise.  "  Boast  fowl  for 
your  dinner  I  suppose.  You  ain't  got  married  P  They  said  you  was 
married — ^the  Scotch  surgeon  of  your's  was  here.  No,  it  was  Captain 
Humby  of  the  tliirty-third,  as  was  quartered  with  the  — ^th  in  Injee.  Like 
any  wann  water  P  What  do  you  come  in  a  chay  for,  ain't  the  coach  good 
enough  P  "  And  with  this,  the  faithful  waiter,  who  knew  and  remembered 
every  officer  who  used  the  house,  and  with  whom  ten  years  were  but  as 
yesterday,  led  the  way  up  to  Dobbin's  old  room,  where  stood  the  great 
moreen  bed,  and  the  shabby  carpet,  a  thought  more  dingy,  and  all  the  old 
black  furniture  covered  with  faded  chintz,  just  as  the  Major  recollected 
them  in  his  youth. 

He  remembered  George  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  and  biting  his 
nails,  and  swearing  that  the  Governor  must  come  round,  and  that  if  he 
didn't,  he  didn't  care  a  straw,  on  the  day  before  he  was  married.  He  could 
fancy  him  walking  in,  banging  the  door  of  Dobbin's  room,  and  his  own 
hard  by — 

"You  ain't  got  young,"  John  said,  calmly  surveying  his  friend  of 
former  days. 

Dobbin  laughed.  '*  Ten  years  and  a  fever  don't  make  a  man  young, 
John,"  he  said.  "  It  is  you  that  are  always  young : — ^No,  you  are 
always  old." 

"  What  became  of  Captain  Osborne's  widow,"  John  said.  "  Fine  young 
fellow  that.  Lord  how  he  used  to  spend  Ids  money.  He  never  came  back 
after  that  day  he  was  married  from  here.  He  owes  me  three  pound  at  this 
minute.  Look  here,  I  have  it  in  my  book.  April  10,  1815,  Captain 
Osborne :  £3.  I  wonder  whether  his  father  would  pay  me,"  and  so  saying, 
John  of  the  Slaughter's  pulled  out  the  very  morocco  pocket-book  in  which 
he  had  noted  his  loan  to  the  Captain,  upon  a  greasy  fkided  page  still  extant, 
with  many  other  scrawled  memoranda  regarding  the  bygone  frequenters  of 
the  house. 

Having  inducted  his  customer  into  the  room,  John  retired  with  perfect 
calmness  -,  and  Migor  Dobbin,  not  without  a  blush  and  a  grin  at  his  own 
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absmdiiy,  cfaoee  mai  of  his  Idt  th6  Tery  smartoet  aadniMt  beeoEBiiiig  oiTil 
oostxune  he  possessed,  and  kaighed  at  his  owoi  taonsd  fase  aod  gregr  hair 
as  he  sarreyed  ikeax  in  the  dreary  little  toilete^^lasB  on  the  dressing 
table. 

**  I'm  glad  old  John  didn't  fiurget  me,"  ha  tfLOo^.  "  Shell  bienr  me, 
too,  I  hope."  And  he  sallied  out  of  the  imi*.  ben^Bg.his  atepa-oiBee  noie 
in  the  direction  of  Brompton. 

Every  minute  inciifent  of  his  last  meetingi  Tritk  Amelia  waa  pDSSent  to 
the  ooDstant  man's  mind  as  he  walked  towards  her  house.  The  aioh.  sad 
the  AddHesstatue  were  up  sinoe  he  had  last  bear  in  Piecadill|jr ;  ahnndrsd 
ohanges  had  oocnired  whieh.  his  eye  and  mind  yaguely  noted.  He  begsn 
to  tremMe  as  he  walked  up  the  lane  from  Biompibon,  that  well  reaaan^kend 
lane  leading  to  the  street  where  she  lifred.  Was  she  going  to  be  macried 
or  not  P  If  he  were  to  meet  her  with,  ther  little  boy — Gbod  God,  what 
should  he  do  P  Hesa(w  awomanoomingtohimwitiLa  dbildof  fiveyears 
old*— was  that  she  P  Hie  began  to  shakie  at  the  mare  poasibiiily.  Whea 
he  earns  tqp  to  the  row  of  houses,  at  last,  where  she  lived,  and  to  the  gate, 
he  casght  hold  of  it  and  paused.  He  might  have  heard  the  thumfnag  of 
his  own  hearts  **  May  God  Almighty  bless  her,  whatever  has  happened," 
he  thought  to  hisnself.  "  I^ha  1  she  m^  be  gone  from  bsie,"  he  said, 
and  went  in  through  the  gate. 

The  window  of  the  parlour  whseh  she  used  to  occupy  waa-  opca, 
and  there  weae  no  iamates  in  the  room.  The  Mqjor  tbou^  he 
recognised  the  piano  though,  with  the  picture  over  it,  as  it  used  to  be 
in  former  da7%  and  his  pertnrbatioiDB  were  r^mwed.  Mr.  Gl£4;)p's  brass 
plate  waa  still  on  the  door;  at  the  knocker  of  which  Dobbin  performed  a 
summons. 

A  buxom-looking  lass  of  sixteen,  with  bright  eyes  and  purple  ohedu, 
came  to  answer  the  knock,  and  looked  hard,  at  the  Mi^  aa  he  lent  back 
against  :thB  little  porch. 

He  was  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  could  haidfy  frUer  ont  the  words-— 
"  Does  Mrs.  Osborne  lire  here  P  ** 

She  looked  him  hard  in  the  face  for  a  moment — and  then  turning  white 
too-Hsaid  **  Lord  bkss  me — k  's  Ma^or  Dobbin."  She  held  out  botii  her 
hands  shaking — "  Don*  t  you  remember  me  P"  she  said,  "  I  uaed  to  call 
you  MiEgor  Si^arphtms.  On  which,  and  I  believe  it  waa  for  the  first  time 
that  he  ever  so  conducted  himself  in  his  life,  the  Migor  took  the  girl  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her.  She  began  to  laugh  and  cry  hysterically,  and  caUiog 
out  '^Ma,  Pa  1"  with  all  ber  Toice,  faEooght  up  Uiose  wortl^  people,  who 
had  already  been  surveying  thoMa^oorfrom  Hm  caaement  of  the  anwnantal 
kitchen^  andweie  astouisfaed  to  find  their  dang^iter  in  the:  little  passage  in 
the  embraoa  of  a  great  tall  man  in  a  blue  frock  coat  and  white  dadc 
trowsersj 

'*  I  'm  an  old  friend,"  he  said^-nei  without tblushing  though.  **  Den  '^ 
you  remember'me,  Mrs/  Gh^p,  and  those  goad  cakea  you  used  to  vt^ 
for  teaP — ^Don't  yom  recollect  me,  CQapp  P  I'm  George^s^odfetber, and 
just  come  back  from  India  ?  "  A  great  shaking  of  hands  ensued^Mis. 
Clapp  was  greatiy  affected, and. delighted;,  she  a^ed  uponi  heafsa  ^^ 
into^iosea  yaat  many  timea  in  thai  passage. . 
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l^hid  loMUord  and  landlady  of  the  hcnue  led  tke  ivortliy  Major  into  tke 
Sedleys'  xoom  (wbeseof  he  Tememberod  every  single  artiole  of  fumitiire^ 
from  the  old  brass  ornamented  piano,  once  a  natty  little  instniment,  Sto- 
third  maker,  to  the  screeas  and  the  alabaster  nKmiatore-tombstoRe,  in  the 
Budaiof  irhkh  tiekad  Mr.  Sedley's  gold  watch),  >and  there  as  he  sat  down 
in  the  lodger's  vacant  arm-chair,  the  father,  the  mother,  and  the  daughter, 
with  a  thonsand  cgaculatoiy  breaks  in  the  narrative,  informed  Major  I>obbin 
of  what  we  know  already,  bat  of  partioulars  in  Ainelia's  history  of  wMch 
he  was  not  aware— ^namely,  of 'Mrs.  Sedley's  death,  of  George's  reooneile- 
ment  witii  his  gnndfather  Osborne,  of  the  way  in  which  tl^  widow  took 
on  at  loiving  him,  and  of  other  particidars  of  her  life.  Twice  or  thrice 
he  was  going' to  adc  about  t^  marriage-portion,  bnt'  his  heart  failed  him. 
He  did  not  care  to  lay  it  bare  to  these  people.  Finally,  he  was  informed 
that  Mrs.  O.  was  gone  to  walk  with  her  Pa  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
whither  she  always  went  with  the  old  gentleman  (who  was  very  weak  and 
peevish  now,  and  led  her  a  sad  life,  though  she  behaved  to  him  like  an 
angel,  to  be  sure,)  of  a  fine  afternoon  after  dinner. 

"  I  'm  very  much  pressed  for  time,"  the  Major  said,  **  and  have  business 
to-night  of  importance.  I  should  Mke  to  see  Mrs.  Osborne  tho'.  Suppose 
Miss  PoUy  would  oome  wiUi  me  and  show  me  the  way.*' 

Miss  Polly  was  charmed  and  astonished  at  this  proposal.  "  She  knew 
the  way.  She  would  show  Major  Dobbin.  She  had  often  been  with  Mr. 
Sedley  when  Mrs.  O.  was  gone— was  gone  Eussell  Square  way :  and  knew 
the  bench  where  he  liked  to  sit."  She  bounced  sway  to  her  apartment, 
and  appeared  presently  in  her  best  bonnet  and  her  mamma's  yeltow  shawl 
and  large  pebble  brooch,  of  which  she  assumed  the  loan  in  order  to  make 
herself  a  worthy  companion  for  the  Msjor. 

That  officer,  then  in  his  blue  frock-coat  and  buckskin  gloves,  gave  the 
young  lady  his  arm,  and  they  walked  away  very  gaily.  He  was  glad  to 
have  a  friend  at  hand  for  the  soene  which  he  dreaded  somehow.  He  asked 
a  thousand  more  questions  from  his  companion  about  AmeMa :  his  kind 
heart  grieved  to  think  that  she  should  have  had  to  part  with  her  son. 
How  did  she  bear  it  ?  Did  she  see  him  often  ?  Was  Mr.  Bedl^  pretty 
comfortable  now  in  a  worldly  point  of  view  P  Polly  answered  bH  these 
questions  of  Major  Sugarplums  to  the  veiy  best  of  her  power. 

And'  in  the  midst  of  their  walk  an  incident  occurred  which,  though  very 
simile  in  its^  nature,  was  productive  of  the  greatest  delight  to  Major  Dobbin. 
A  pale  young  man  with  feeble  whiskers  and  a  stiff  white  neckcloth  came 
walking  down  the  lane,  en  sandmeh : — ^having  a  lady,  that  is,  on  each  arm. 
One  was  a  tall  and  commanding  middk-aged  female,  with  features  and  a 
complexion  similar  to  those  of  the  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  by 
whose  side  she  marched,  and  the  other  a  stunted  little  woman  with  a  dark 
face,  ornamented  by  a  fine  new  bonnet  and  white  ribbons,  and  in  a  smart 
pelisse  with  a  rich  gold  watoh  in  the  midst  of  her  person.  The  gentleman, 
pinioned  as  he  was  by  these  two  ladies,  carried  further  a  parasol,  shawl, 
and  basket,  so  that  his  arms  were  entirely  engaged,  iand  of  course  he  was 
unable  to  touch  his  hat  in  acknowledgment  of  the  curtsey  with  which  Miss 
Mary  dapp  greeted  him. 

He  meekly  bowed  his  head  in  reply  to  her  salutation,  which  the  two 
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ladies  retonied  in  a  patronising  air,  and  at  the  same  time  looking  sererdy 
at  the  indhridaal  in  the  blue  coat  and  bamboo  cane^  who  accompankd 
Misa  PoDy. 

*'  Who's  that,"  asked  the  lifigor,  amused  by  the  gronp,  and  after  be  had 
made  way  for  the  three  to  pass  up  the  lane.  Mary  looked  at  him  rather 
roguishly. 

''That  is  our  curate,  the  Beverend  Mr.  Binnqr,  (a  twitch  from  Mb^ 
Dobbin),  and  his  sister  Miss  B.  Lord  bless  us,  how  she  did  use  to  woiiet 
us  at  Sunday-school;  and  the  other  lady,  the  little  one  with  a  cast  in  her 
eye,  and  the  handsome  watch,  is  Mrs.  Binney — ^Miss  Grits  that  was ;  her 
Pa  was  a  grocer,  and  kept  the  Little  Original  GK>ld  Tea  Pot  in  Kenarngton 
Gravel  Pits.  They  were  married  last  month,  and  are  just  come  bade  fiom 
Margate.  She's  five  thousand  pound  to  her  fortune ;  but  htx  and  Miss  B., 
who  made  the  match,  have  quarrelled  already." 

If  the  Major  had  twitched  before,  he  started  now,  and  damped  the 
bamboo  on  the  ground  with  an  emphasis  which  made  Miss  Clapp  cij, 
"  Law,"  and  laugh  too.  He  stood  for  a  moment  silent  with  open  mouth 
looking  after  the  retreating  young  couple,  while  Miss  Mary  told  their  history ; 
but  he  did  not  hear  beyond  the  announcement  of  the  reverend  gentleman's 
marriage ;  his  head  was  swimming  with  felicity.  After  this  reiiwutre  he 
began  to  walk  double  quick  towards  the  place  of  his  destination ;  and 
yet  they  were  too  soon  (for  he  was  in  a  great  tremor  at  the  idea  of  a 
meeting  for  which  he  had  been  longing  any  time  these  ten  years) — through 
the  Brompton  lanes,  and  entering  at  the  little  old  portiu  in  Kensington 
Garden  waU. 

"  There  they  are,"  said  Miss  Polly,"  and  she  felt  him  again  start  back 
on  her  arm.  She  was  a  confidante  at  once  of  the  whole  business.  She 
knew  the  story  as  well  as  if  she  had  read  it  in  one  of  her  favourite  novel- 
books—"  Fatherless  Fanny,"  or  the  "  Scottish  Chiefs." 

"  Suppose  you  were  to  run  on  and  tell  her,"  the  Miyor  said.  Polly  ran 
forward,  her  yellow  shawl  streaming  in  the  breeze. 

Old  Sedley  was  seated  on  a  bench,  his  handkerchief  placed  over  his 
knees,  prattling  away  according  to  his  wont,  with  some  old  story  about 
old  times,  to  which  Amelia  had  listened,  and  awarded  a  patient  smile 
many  a  time  before.  She  could  of  late  think  of  her  own  affairs,  and  smile 
or  mak6  other  marks  of  recognition  of  her  father's  stories,  without  scarcely 
hearing  a  word  of  the  old  man's  tales.  As  Mary  came  bouncing  along, 
and  Amelia  caught  sight  of  her,  she  started  up  from  her  bench.  Her  first 
thought  was,  that  something  had  happened  to  Georgy ;  but  the  sight  of 
the  messenger's  eager  and  happy  face  dissipated  that  tear  in  the  timorous 
mother's  bosom. 

"News!  News!"  cried  the  emissary  of  Major  Dobbin.  "He's 
come !  He 's  come ! " 

Who  is  come  ?  "  said  Emmy,  still  thinking  of  her  son. 
Look  there,"  answered  Miss  Clapp,  turmng  round  and  pointing ;  in 
which  direction  Amelia  looking,  saw  Dobbin's  lean  figure  and  long  shadow 
stalking  across  the  grass.  Amelia  started  in  her  turn,  blushed  up,  and, 
of  course,  b^n  to  cry.  At  all  this  simple  little  creature's  fStes,  the 
ffrandet  eaiux  were  accustomed  to  play. 
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He  looked  at  lier — oh,  how  fondly — as  she  came  runiung  towards  him, 
her  hands  before  her,  ready  to  give  them  to  him.  She  was  'nt  changed. 
She  was  a  little  pale :  a  little  stouter  in  figure.  Her  eyes  were  the  same, 
the  kind  trustful  eyes.  There  were  scarce  three  lines  of  silver  in  her  soft 
brown  hair.  She  gave  him  both  her  hands  as  she  looked  up  flushing  and 
smiling  through  her  tears  into  his  honest  homely  face.  He  took  the  two 
little  hands  between  his  two,  and  held  them  there.  He  was  speechless 
for  a  moment.  Why  did  he  not  take  her  in  his  aims,  and  swear  that  he 
would  never  leave  her  ?  She  must  have  yielded :  she  could  not  but  have 
obeyed  him. 

I — ^I  've  another  arrival  to  announce,"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 
Mrs.  Dobbin?"  Amdia  said,  making  a  movement  back — ^Why  didn't 
he  speak? 

''  No,"  he  said,  letting  her  hands  go :  "  Who  has  told  you  those  lies  ? 
— I  mean,  your  brother  Jos  came  in  the  same  ship  with  me,  and  is  come 
home  to  make  you  all  happy." 

"  Papa,  pq>a !"  Emmy  cried  out,  "  here  are  news  I  My  brother  is  in 
England.    He  is  come  to  take  care  of  you. — Here  is  Major  Dobbin." 

Mr.  Sedley  started  up,  shaking  a  great  deal,  and  gathering  up  his 
thoughts.  Then  he  stepped  forward  and  made  an  old-fashioned  bow  to 
the  Major,  whom  he  called  Mr.  Dobbin,  and  hoped  his  worthy  father.  Sir 
William,  was  quite  welL  He  proposed  to  call  upon  Sir  William,  who  had 
done  him  the  honour  of  a  visit  a  short  time  ago.  Sir  William  had  not 
called  upon  the  old  gentleman  for  eight  years — it  was  that  visit  he  was 
thinking  of  returning. 

"  He  is  very  much  shaken,"  Emmy  whispered,  as  Dobbin  went  up  and 
cordially  shook  handa  with  the  old  man. 

Although  he  had  such  particular  business  in  London  that  evening,  the 
Major  consented  to  forego  it  upon  Mr.  Sedley's  invitation  to  him  to  come 
home  and  partake  of  tea.  Amelia  put  her  arm  under  that  of  her  young 
friend  with  the  yellow  shawl,  and  headed  the  party  on  their  return  home- 
wards, so  that  Mr.  Sedley  fell  to  Dobbin's  share.  The  old  man  walked 
very  slowly,  and  told  a  number  of  ancient  histories  about  himself  and  his 
poor  Bessy,  his  former  prosperity,  and  his  bankruptcy.  His  thoughts,  as 
is  usual  with  Healing  old  men,  were  quite  in  former  times.  The  past, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  catastrophe  which  he  felt,  he  knew  little 
about.  The  Major  was  glad  to  let  him  talk  on.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  figure  in  front  of  him — the  dear  little  figure  always  present 
to  his  imagination  and  in  his  prayers,  and  visiting  his  dreams  wakeful  or 
slumbering. 

Amelia  was  very  happy,  smiling,  and  active  all  that  evening ;  performing 
her  duties  as  hostess  of  the  little  entertainment  with  the  utmost  grace  and 
propriety,  as  Dobbin  thought.  His  eyes  foUowed  her  about  as  they  sate 
in  the  twilight.  How  many  a  time  had  he  longed  for  that  moment,  and 
thought  of  her  far  away  under  hot  winds  and  in  weary  marches,  gentle  and 
happy,  kindly  ministexing  to  the  wants  of  old  age,  and  decorating  poverty 
with  sweet  submission — as  he  saw  her  now.  I  do  not  say  that  his  taste 
was  the  highest  or  that  it  is  the  duty  of  great  intellects  to  be  content  with 
a  bread-and-butter  paradise,  such  as  sufficed  our  simple  old  friend ;  but 
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hiB  desires  were  ef  this  sort  wlietker  for  good  or  bad ;  -and,  ^tii  Amelia  to 
help  him,  he  was  as  ready  to  drink  as  maDy  cups  of  tea  as  Bootor  Jdhnsoii. 

Amdiia  seeing  this  propensity,  laughingly  enoouri^ed  it;  and  looked 
exceedingly  roguish  as  she  administered  to  him  cup  after  cop.  It  is  true 
she  did  not  know  that  the  Major  had  had  no  dinner,  and  that  the  dotii 
was  laid  for  him  at  the  Slaughter's,  and  a  plate  laid  thereon  to  mark  that 
the  table  was  retained,  in  that  very  box  in  whidi  the  Msjor  aad  Geoi^ 
had  sate  many  a  time  carousing,  when  she  was  a  chfld  just  tntud  home 
from  Miss  Pinkerton's  school. 

The  first  thing  Mrs.  Osborne  showed  the  Major  was  Georgy'sminiatovs. 
for  which  she  ran  np  stairs  on  her  arrlTal  at  home.  It  ww  not  kdf  hand- 
some enough  of  coarse  for  the  boy,  bnt  wasn't  it  noble  of  him  to  think  of 
bringing  it  to  his  mother  P  Whilst  her  papa  was  awake  she  did  not  talk 
much  about  Georgy.  To  hear  about  Mr.  Osborne  and  Russell  Square  was 
not  i^eeable  to  the  old  man,  who  very  likdy  was  unoonsokms  that  he  had 
been  Hving  for  some  months  past  mainly  on  tin  bounty  of  Ms  richer  rival ; 
and  lost  his  temper  if  alhision  was  made  to  the  other. 

Dobbin  told  him  all,  and  a  little  more  perhaps  tliMi  all,  that  had  happened 
on  board  the  Eamdiunder ;  and  exaggerated  Joe's  benevolent  dispositions 
towards  his  father,  and  resolution  to  make  him  comfortable  in  his  old 
days.  The  truth  is  that  during  the  voyage  the  MiQor  had  impressed  this 
duty  most  strongly  upon  his  fdlow-passenger  and  extorted  pronuses  from 
him  that  he  woidd  take  charge  of  his  sister  and  her  child.  He  soothed 
Jos's  irritation  with  regard  to  the  bills  which  the  old  genfleanan  had 
drawn  upon  him,  gave  a  laughing  account  of  his  own  sttSerrngs  on  the 
same  score,  and  of  the  famous  consignment  of  wine  with  whioh  the  old 
man  had  favoured  him :  and  brought  Mr.  Jos,  who  was  by  no  means  an 
ill-natured  person  when  well  pleased  and  moderately  fiattdred,  to  a  vezy 
good  state  of  feeling  regarding  his  relatives  in  Europe. 

And  in  fine  I  am  ashamed  id  say  that  the  Major  stretched  the  tmtii  so 
&r  as  to  tell  old  Mr.  Sedley  that  it  was  mainly  a  desire  to  see  his  parent 
which  brought  Jos  once  more  to  Europe. 

At  his  accustomed  hour  Mr.  Sedley  began  to  dose  in  his  ciiair,  and 
then  it  was  Amelia's  opportunity  to  commence  her  conversation  whidi 
she  did  with  great  eagerness  ;'-4t  related  exclusively  to  Georgy.  She 
did  not  talk  at  all  about  her  own  sufferings  at  breaking  from  him,  for 
indeed  this  worthy  woman,  though  she  was  half-kill^  by  the  'separation 
from  the  child,  yet  thought  it  was  Tery^  wicked  in  her  to  repine  at  losing 
him ;  but  everything  eoneeming  him,  his  virtues,  tsients,  aoid  prospects, 
she  poured  out.  She  described  his  angelic  beauty ;  narrated  *a  hundred 
instances  of  his  generosity  and  greatness  of  mind  whilst  living  with  her : 
how  a  Boyal  Duchess  had  stopped  and  admired  Um  in  Kensington 
Gardens ;  how  splendidly  he  was  eared  for  now,  and  how  he  had  a  groom 
and  a  pony ;  what  quiekness  and  cleverness  he  had,  and  what  a  prodi- 
giously wett-read  and  delightfril  person  the  Beveread  Lawrence  Yeal  was, 
George's  master.  "  He  knows  everything^  Amelia  said.  **  He  has  the 
most  delightful  parties.  You  who  are  so  learned  yourself,  and  have  read 
so  much,  and  are  so  clever  and  accom|tehed--don't  shake  yoor  head  and 
say  no— .Se  always  used  to  say  you  were— you  will  be  eharmed  with 
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Mr.  Veal's  parties.  The  last  Tuesday  in  every  montli.  He  says  there  is 
no  place  in  tlie  bar  or  the  senate  that  Georgy  may  not  aspire  to.  Look 
here,"  and  she  went  to  the  piano-drawer  and  drew  out  a  theme  of  Georgy 's 
composition.  This  great  effort  of  genius,  which  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  George's  mother,  is  as  follows : 

On  Selfahnesa, — Of  all  the  vices  which  degrade  the  human  character. 
Selfishness  is  the  most  odious  and  contemptible.  An  undue  love  of  Self 
leads  to  the  most  monstrous.crimes ;  and  occasions  the  greatest  misfortunes 
both  in  Staies  and  Families.  As  a  selfish  man  will  impoverish  his  family 
and  often  bring  them  to  ruin :  so  a  aolfisk iking  brings  ruin  on  his  people 
and  often  plunges  them  into  war. 

Example:  The.  selfishness  of  Achilles,  as  remarked  by  the  poet  Homer, 
oceauioned  a  thousand  woes  to  the  Greeks — fwpl  'AxaiSis  oXyc'  eOrjKe — 
(Horn.  II.  A.  2).  The  selfishness  of  the  late  Napoleon  Bonaparte  occa- 
sioned, innumerable  wars  in  Europe,  and  caused  him  to  perish,  himself,  in 
a  miserable  island— rthat  of  Suni  Helena  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

We  see  by  these  examples  that  we  are  not  to  consult  our  own  interest 
and>  ambition,  but  that  we  are  to  consider  the  interests  of  others  as  well 
as  our  owB. 

GEORaE  S.  OSBOBNE. 

Atheni^  House,  24  Jpnl,  1827. 

*'  Think  of  him  writing  such  a  hand,  and  quoting  Greek  too,  at  his  age," 
the  delimited  mother  said.  "  O  William,"  she  added,  holding  out  her 
hand  to  the  Major — "  what  a  treasure  Heaven  has  given  me  in  that  boy  1 
He  is  the  comfort  of  my  iife — and  he  is  the  image  of — of  him  that's  gone  1" 

"  Ought  I  to  be  Migry  with  her  for  being  faithful  to  him  P"  William 
thought.  "  Ought  I  to  be  jealous  of  my  friend  in  the  grave,  or  hurt  that 
such  a  heart  as  Amelia's  can  love  only  once  and  for  ever  P  Oh,  George, 
George,  how  little  yoa  knew  the  prize  you  had,  though."  This  sentiment 
passed  n^ndly  through  William's  mind,  as  he  was  holding  Amelia's  hand, 
wMlsft  the  hModkerchief  was  veiling  her  eyes. 

"  Dear  friend,"  she  said,  pressing  the  hand  which  held  hers,  '*  How 
good,  how  land  you  always  hsve  been  to  me !  See  I  Papa  is  stirring. 
You  will  go  and  see  Georgy  to-morrow,  won't  you  P  " 

*'  Not  to-niorrow,"  scad  poor  old  Dobbin*  "  I  have  business."  He 
did  not  like  to  own  that  he  had  not  as  yet  been  to  his  parests'  and  his  dear 
sister  Anne — a  remissness  for  which  I  am  sure  every  weU-regnlaied  person 
will  blame  the  Major*  And  presently  he  took  his  leave,  leaving  his  address 
behind  him  for  Jos>  against  the  latter'«  arrival.  And  so  the  first  day  was 
over,  and  he  had  seen  her.        • 

Wlien  he  got  back  to  the  Slaughter's,  the  roast  fowl  was  of  course  cold, 
in  widdi  condition  he  ate  it  for  supper.  And  knowing  what  early  hours 
his  family  kept,  and  that  it  would  be  needless  to  disturb  their  slumbers  at 
so  late  aa<  hour,  it  is  on  reeerd,  that  Mi^r  Dotibm  treated  himself  to  half- 
price  at  the  H^rmaadulTheatre  that  eveaingj.  where  let  us  hope  he  enjoyed 
himaedi. 

M  M 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

THI   OLD   PUHO. 


j! 


^UE  Uqjor'B  nsit  left  old  John 
n  a  great  sUteof  agitatuMi 
and  excitement.      His  dan^ter 
could  not  induce  him  to  aetUe 
doira  to  his  customaiT  occapa- 
tious  or  amusements  tWi  night. 
He  passed  the  evening  fiimbiing 
amongst  his    boxes    and  desks, 
untying  his  papers  with  trembliiig 
hands,  and  sorting  and  arranging 
them  against  Jos's   arriTal.     He 
had  them  in  the  greatest  order — 
,:  his  tapes  and  his  files,  his  recdpta, 
'  and  hia  letters  vith  lawyers  and 
correspondents ;    the    documents 
^  relative     to    the    Wine    Prefect 
^  (which  failed  from  a  most  uuac- 
I  countable  accident,  after  oommen- 
.;  cing  with  the  most  splendid  pros- 
pects), the  Coal   Project  (which 
only  a  want  of  ca|Htal  prercuted 
^.    ,  ^  .-^  firom  becoming  the  most  saccesafol 

^ '       -'''^-■^      -^s  scheme  ever  put  before  the  pub- 

lic), the  Patent  Saw-mills  and  Sawdust  Consolidation  Project,  &c.  &c. — 
All  night,  until  a  very  late  hour,  he  passed  in  the  prepsiatiou  of  these 
documents,  trembling  about  from  one  room  to  another,  with  a  quiver- 
ing candle  and  shaky  hands. — Here's  the  wine  papers,  here's  the  sawdust, 
here's  the  coals ;  here's  my  letters  to  Calcutta  and  Madras,  and  i-eplies 
from  M^or  Bobbin,  C.  B.,  and  Mr.  Jos^h  Osborne  to  the  same. 
"  He  shall  find  no  irregularity  about  me,  j^nmy,"  the  old  gmtlcman 
aaid. 

Emmy  snuled.  "  I  don't  think  Jos  will  care  about  seeing  those  papers. 
Papa,"  she  oaid. 

"Tou  don't  know  anything  about  business,  my  dear,"  answered  the 
■ire,  shaking  his  head  with  an  important  air.  And  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  on  this  point  Emmy  was  very  ignorant,  and  that  is  a  pity,  some  people 
are  to  knowing.    All  these  twopenny  documents  arranged  on  a  side  table. 
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old  SetU^  covered  tliem  carefully  ova  with  a  clean  bandaniu  handkerchief, 
(one  out  of  Mqoi  Dobbin's  lot),  and  eqjoined  the  maid  and  landlady  of  the 
house,  in  the  most  Kilenin  way,  not  to  diatnrb  those  papas,  which  were 
omnged  for  the  arrivBl  of  Ux.  Joseph  Sedl^  the  next  morning,  "  Mr. 
Joseph  Sedley  of  the  Honourable  East  Indik  Company's  Bengal  Civil 
Service." 

Amdia  found  him  iq>  very  early  the  next  meaning,  more  eager,  more 
hectic,  and  more  shaky  than  ever.  "  I  didn't  sleep  mncb,  Emmy,  my 
dear,"  he  said.  "  I  was  thinking  of  my  poor  Bessy.  I  with  she  was 
alive,  to  ride  in  Jos's  carriage  once  again.  She  kept  her  own,  and  became 
it  vcxy  well."  And  his  ^es  filled  with  tears,  which  trickled  down  his 
fiuTowed  old  fiice.    Amelia  wiped  them  away,  and  smilingly  kissed  faim. 


and  Ued  the  old  man's  neckcloth  in  a  smart  bow,  and  put  his  brooch  iuto 

his  best  shirt  frill,  in  which,  in  his  Sunday  suit  of  mourning,  he  sat  from 

six  o'clock  in  the  morning  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  son. 

There  are  some  splendid  tailors'  shops  in  the  High  Street  of  Southampton, 
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m  the  fins  plate^glawwiiLdowr  of  "s^ohthmig  gcnfjeoui  wmtooats  of  aU 
sorts,  of  silk^and  yelret,  and  gold  and  crimflon,  and  picttuea  of  the  last  mew 
fiuhions  in  wtadk  those  wonderful  gentlamemwith  quizzing  gtasses,  and 
holding  on  to  little  boys  with' the  exceeding  large  eyeiand cujd^ haiE,  ogle 
ladies  in  siding  l^ibits  prancing  by  the  9tatae  of  A^hiUfes  at  Api^ey  House. 
Jos,  although  provided  with  some  of  the  most  splendid  vests  that  Calcutta 
oould  fiuniah,  thou^t  he  could  not  go  to  town  until  fae  was  supplied  with 
one  or  two.  of  these  garments,  and  seleeted  a  crimson  satin,  embroidered 
with  gold  butterflies,  and  a  black  and  red-  velvet  tartan  with  whito  stripes 
and  a  rolling  cdUar;.  with  which,  and  a  rich  blue  satin'stook  and  a  gold  pin, 
eonsisting  of  a  fiye-baired  g«te  with  a  horseman  in  pink  enamel  jumping 
over  it,,  he  thought  he  might  make  his  entry  into  London  witii  some 
dignity.  For  Jos's  former  shyness  and  blundering  blushing  timidity  had 
given  way  to  a  more  candid  and  courageous  self-assertion  of  his  worth. 
•*I  don't  care  about  owning  it,"  Waterloo  Sedley  would  say  to  his 
Mends,  '*  I  am  a  dressy  man :"  and  though  rather  uneasy  if  the  ladies 
looked  at  him  at  the  Government  House  balls,  and  though  he  blushed 
and  turned  away  alarmed  under  their  glances,  it  was  chiefly  from  a 
dread  lest  they  should  make  love  to  him,  that  he  avoided  them,  being 
averse  to  marriage  altogether.  But  there  was  no  such  swell  in  Cal- 
cutta as  Waterloo  Sedley,  I  have  heard  say :  and  he  had  the  handsomest 
turn-out,  gave  the  best  bachelor  dinners,  ami  had  the  finest  plate  in  the 
whole  place. 

To  make  these  waiscoats  for  a  man  of  his  size  and  dignity  took  at  least 
a  day,  part  of  which  he  employed  in  hiring  a  servant  to  wait  upon  him 
and  his  native ;  and  in  instructing  the  ageut  who  cleared  his  baggage, 
his  boxes,  his  books,  which  he  never  read ;  his  chests  of  mangoes,  chutney, 
and  currie-powders ;  his  shawls  for  presents  to  people  whom  he  didn't 
know  as  yet ;  and  the  rest  of  his  Fersioos  appareUua. 

At  length,  he  drove  leisurely  to  London  on  the  third  day,  and  in 
the  new  waistcoat.  The  native,  with  chattering  teeth,  shuddering  in  a 
shawl  on  the  box  by  the  side  of  the  new  European  servant,  Jos  puffing  his 
pipe  at  interval  within,  and  looking  so  majestic,  that  little  boys  cried 
Hooray,  and  many  people  thought  he  must  be  a  Govemoi^General.  He, 
I  promise,  did  not  declme  the  obsequious  invitation  of  the  landlords  to 
alight  and  refresh  himself  in  the  neat  country  towns.  Having  partaken  of 
a  copious  breakfast,  with  fish,  and  ricej  and  hard  eggs,,  at  Southampton, 
he  had  so  far  rallied  at  Winchester  as  to  think  a  glass  of  sherry  necessary. 
At  Alton  he  stepped  out  of  the  osRiage,  at  his  servant's  request,  and 
imbibed  some  of  the  ale  for  which  the  place  is  famous.*  At  Eamham  he 
stopped  to  view  the  Bishop's  Castle,  and  to  partake  of  a  light  dinner  of 
stewed  eels,  veal  cutlets,  and  French  beans,  with  a  bottle  of  claret.  He 
was  cold  over  Bagshot  Heath,  where  the  native  chattered  more  and  more, 
and  Jos  Sahib  took  some  brandy-and-water ;  in  fact,  when  he  drove  into 
town,  he  was  as  full  of  wine,  beer,  meat,  pickles,  cherry-brandy,  and 
tobacco,  as- the  steward's  cabin  of  a  steam^acket.  It  was  evening  when 
his  carriage  thundered  up  to  the  little  door  in  Brompton,  whither  the 
affectionate  fellow  drove  first,  and  before  hying  to  thci^arttnents  secured 
£or  him  by  %.  Dobbm  at  the  Slaughter's. 
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All  tHe  faces  dn  the  street  were  in  the  windows ;  the  little  maid-servant 
iew  to  the  widcet-gate,  the  Mesdames  Clapp  looked  out  from  the  casement 
of  the  ornamented  Idtchen ;  Emmy,  in  a  great  flutter,  was  in  ihe  passable 
among  the  hats  and  coats,  and  old  Sedley  in  the  parlour  inside,  shakxag  aQ 
over.  Jos  descended  from  the  poet-chaise  and  down  the  creaking  swaying 
steps  in  awfiil  state,  supported  by  the  new  valet  from  Sontiiaanpton  and 
the  shuddering  native,  whose  blown  iEioe^was  now  livid  with  cold,  and  of 
the  colour  of  a  turkey's  gizzard.  He  created  andmmenae  ^emaition  in  the 
passage  present^,  where  Mrs.  and  Miss  Clapp,  coming  peidiaps  to  listen 
at  the  parlour  door,  found  Loll  Jewab  shaking  upon  the  hall-bench  under 
the  coats,  moaning  in  a  strange  piteous  way,  and  showing  -his  yellow 
eyeballs  and  white  teeth. 

For,  you  see,  we  have  adroitly  shut  the  door  upon  the  .meeting  between 
Jos  and  the  old  -fether,  and  the  poor  little  gentle  sister  inside.  The  old 
man  was  very  mueh  affected :  so,  of  comne,  was  Ms  .daughter :  nor  wai 
Jos  without  feeling.  Li  that  long  absence  of  ten  years,  ihe  most  selfish 
will  thLok  about  home  and  early  ties.  Distance  sanct^es  both.  Long 
brooding  over  those  lost  pleasures. exaggerates  their  chasm  and  sweetness. 
Jos  was  unaffectedly  ^d  to  see  and  shake  the  hand  of  hdsdhther,  betwe^ 
whom  and  himself  there  had  been  a  coolness — glad  to  see  his  little  sister^ 
whom  he  remembered  so  pretly  and  smiling,  and  pained  at  ihe  alteration 
whieh  time,  grief,  and  misfortune  had  made  in  the  shattered  old  mam 
Emmy  had  come  out  to  the  door  in  her  black  clothes. and  whispered  to 
him  of  her  mother's  death,  and  not  to  speak  of  it  to  i^bsax  fathn.  There 
was  no  need  of  this  caution,  for  the  elder  Sedley  himself ^bcgan  immediate^ 
to  speak  of  the  event,  and  prattled  about  it,  and  wept  over  it  plenteously. 
It  shocked  the  Lidian  not  a  little,  and  made  him  think  of  himself  less  than 
the  poor  fellow  was  accustomed  to  do. 

The  result  of  the  interview  must  have  been  very  satisfeotory,  for  when 
Jos  had  reascended  his  post-chaise,  and  had  driven  away  to  his  hotel,  Emmy 
embraced  her  father  tenderly,  appealing  to  him  with  an  air  of  triumph,  and 
asking  the  old  man  whether  she  did  not  ahmys  say  that  her  brother  hada 
good  heart? 

Lideed,  Joeeph  Sedl^,  affected  by  the  humUe  positicn  in  which  he 
found  his  relations,  and  in  the  expansiveness  and  ovexflowing  of  heart 
oecaeioned  by  the  &st  meeting,  declared  that  they  should  never  suffer  want 
or  discomfort  any  more,  that  he  was  at  home  for  some  time  at  any  rat^ 
during  which  his  house  and  everything  he  had  should  be  theirs ;  and  that 
Amelia  would  look  very  pretty  at  the  head  of  lus  tabli»*-«until  she  would 
accept  one  of  her  own. 

She  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  had,  as  usual,  reoourie  to  l^e  wixbes^ 
works.  She  knew  what  he  meant  She  and  her  youii^  confidante.  Miss 
Mary,  had  talked  over  the  matter  most  fully,  the  very  night  of  the  Migor^s 
visit ;  b^ond  which  time  the  impetuous  Polly  could  not  refrain  from  talk* 
ing  of  the  discovery  which  she  had  made,  and  describing  the  start  and 
tremor  of  joy  by  which  Major  Dobbin  betrayed  himself  -when  Mr.  Binnej 
possed  with  his  bride,  and  the  Mijor  learned  that  he  had  no  bnger  a 
rival  to  fear,    "  Didn  't  you  eee  how  he  shook  i^  over  when  you  asked 
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if  he  was  manied,  and  he  said,  *  Who  told  you  those  lies  ? '  O  Ma'am," 
PoUy  said,  "  he  never  kept  his  eyes  off  yon ;  and  I  'm  sure  he 's  grown 
gr^  a-thinldng  of  you." 

Bat  Amelia,  looking  up  at  her  bed,  over  which  hung  the  portraits  of 
her  husband  and  son,  told  her  young  protegA,  never,  never,  to  speak  on 
Ihat  subject  again ;  that  Major  Dobbin  had  been  her  husband's  dearest 
friend,  and  her  own  and  Gorge's  most  kind  and  affectionate  guardian ; 
that  she  loved  him  as  a  brother — ^but  that  a  woman  who  had  been  married 
to  such  an  angel  as  that,  and  she  pointed  to  the  waH,  could  never  think  of 
any  other  union.  Poor  Polly  sighed :  she  thought  what  she  should  do  if 
young  Mr.  Tomldns,  at  the  Surgery,  who  always  looked  at  her  so  at 
church,  and  who,  by  those  mere  aggressive  glances  had  put  her  timorous 
little  heart  into  such  a  flutter  that  she  was  ready  to  surrender  at  once, — 
what  she  should  do  if  he  were  to  die  P  She  knew  he  was  consumptive, 
his  checks  were  so  red,  and  he  was  so  uncommon  thin  in  the  waist. 

Not  that  Emmy,  being  made  aware  of  the  honest  Major's  passion, 
rebuffed  him  in  any  way,  or  felt  displeased  with  him.  Such  an  attach- 
ment from  so  true  and  loyal  a  gentleman  could  make  no  woman  angry. 
Desdemona  was  not  angry  with  Cassio,  though  there  is  veiy  little  doubt 
she  saw  the  Lieutenant's  partiality  for  her  (and  I  for  my  part  believe  that 
many  more  things  took  place  in  that  sad  affair  than  the  worthy  Moorish 
officer  ever  knew  of) ;  why,  Miranda  was  even  veiy  kind  to  Caliban,  and  we 
may  be  pretty  sure  for  the  same  reason.  Not  that  she  would  encourage  him 
in  the  least, — ^the  poor  uncouth  monster— of  course  not.  No  more  would 
Emmy  by  any  means  encourage  her  admirer,  the  M^jor.  She  would  give 
him  that  friendly  regard,  which  so  much  excellence  and  fidelity  merited ; 
she  would  treat  him  with  perfect  cordiality  and  frankness  until  he  made 
his  proposals ;  and  then  it  would  be  time  enough  for  her  to  speak,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  hopes  which  never  could  be  realised. 

She  slept,  therefore,  veiy  soundly  that  evening,  after  the  conversation 
with  Miss  Polly,  and  was  more  than  ordinarily  biappy,  in  spite  of  Jos's 
delaying.  *'  I  am  glad  he  is  not  going  to  marry  that  Miss  O  Dowd,"  she 
thought.  "  Colond  O'Dowd  never  could  have  a  sister  fit  for  such  an 
accomplished  man  as  Msjor  William."  Who  was  there  amongst  her  little 
circle,  who  would  make  him  a  good  wife  ?  Not  Miss  Binney,  she  was  too 
old  and  ill-tempered ;  Miss  Osborne  ? — too  old  too.  Little  PoUy  was  too 
young.  Mrs.  Osborne  could  not  find  anybody  to  suit  the  Migor  before 
she  went  to  sleep. 

However  when  the  postman  made  his  appearance,  the  little  party  were 
put  out  of  suspense,  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Jos  to  his  sister,  who 
announced,  that  he  felt  a  little  fatigued  after  his  voyage,  and  should  not  be 
able  to  move  on  that  day,  but  that  he  would  leave  Southampton  early  the 
next  morning,  and  be  with  his  father  and  mother  at  evening.  Amelia  as 
she  read  out  the  letter  to  her  father,  paused  over  the  latter  word ;  htf 
brother,  it  was  dear,  did  not  know  what  had  happened  in  the  family. 
Nor  could  he :  for  the  fact  is  that  though  the  Miyor  nghtly  suspected  that 
bis  travelling  companion  never  would  be  got  into  motion  in  so  short  a 
space  as  twenty-four  hours,  and  would  find  some  excuse  for  delaying,  yet 
Sobbin  had  not  written  to  Jos  to  inform  him  of  the  calamity  which  had 
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befEdlen  the  Sedley  family :  being  oocapied  in  talking  with  Amelia  until 
long  after  post-hour. 

The  same  morning  brought  Mijor  Dobbm  a  letter  to  the  Slaughter's 
Coffee  House  from  hu  Mend  at  Southampton ;  begging  dear  Dob  to  excuse 
Jos  for  being  in  a  rage  when  awakened  the  day  before  (he  had  a  confounded 
head-ache,  and  was  just  in  his  first  sleep),  and  entreating  Dob  to  engage 
comfortable  rooms  at  the  Slaughter's  for  Mr.  Sedley  and  his  senrants. 
llie  M^jor  had  become  necessary  to  Jos  during  the  voyage.  He  was 
attached  to  him,  and  hung  upon  him.  The  other  passengers  were  away 
to  London.  Young  Bicketts  and  little  Chaffers  went  away  on  the  coach 
that  day — ^Bidcetts  on  the  box,  and  taking  the  reins  from  Botley ;  the 
Doctor  was  off  to  his  family  at  Portsea ;  Bragg  gone  to  town  to  his 
co-partners ;  and  the  first  mate  busy  in  the  unloading  of  the  Bamchunder. 
Mr.  Jos  was  very  lonely  at  Southampton,  and  got  the  landlord  of  the 
George  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  him  that  day ;  at  the  veiy  hour  at 
which  Mijor  Dobbin  was  seated  at  the  table  of  his  father.  Sir  Willison,  where 
his  sister  found  out  (for  it  was  impossible  for  the  M{\jor  to  tell  fibs)  that 
he  had  been  to  see  Mrs.  George  Osborne. 

Jos  was  so  comfortably  situated  in  Saint  Martin's  Lane,  he  could  eigoy 
his  hookah  there  with  such  perfect  ease,  and  could  swagger  down  to  the 
theatres,  when  minded,  so  agreeably,  that,  perhaps,  he  would  have 
remained  altogether  at  the  Slaughter's  had  not  his  friend,  the  Major,  been 
at  his  elbow.  That  gentleman  would  not  let  the  Bengalee  rest  until  he 
had  executed  his  promise  of  having  a  home  for  Amelia  and  his  father.  Jos 
was  a  soft  fellow  in  anybody's  hands;  Dobbin  most  active  in  anybody's 
concerns  but  his  own ;  the  dvilian  was,  therefore,  an  easy  victim  to  the 
guileless  arts  of  this  good-natured  diplomatist,  and  was  ready  to  do,  to 
purchase,  hire,  or  relinquish  whatever  his  friend  thought  fit.  Loll  Jewab, 
of  whom  the  boys  about  Saint  Martin's  Lane  used  to  make  cruel  fim 
whenever  he  showed  his  dusky  countenance  in  the  street,  was  sent  back  to 
Calcutta  in  the  Lady  Eacklebury  East  Indiaman,  in  which  Sir  William 
Dobbin  had  a  share ;  having  previously  taught  Jos's  European  the  art  of 
preparing  curries,  pilaws,  and  pipes.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  delight 
and  occupation  to  Jos  to  superintend  the  building  of  a  smart  diariot, 
which  he  and  the  M^jor  ordered  in  the  neighbouring  Long  Acre :  and  a  pair 
of  handsome  horses  were  jobbed,  with  which  Jos  drove  about  in  state  in 
the  Park,  or  to  call  upon  his  Indian  friends.  Amelia  was  not  sddom  by 
his  side  on  these  excursions,  when  also  Major  Dobbin  would  be  seen  in 
the  back  seat  of  the  carriage.  At  other  times  Old  Sedley  and  his  daughter 
took  advantage  of  it :  and  Miss  Clapp,  who  frequently  accompanied  her 
friend,  had  great  pleasure  in  being  recognised  as  she  sate  in  the  carriage, 
dressed  in  the  &mous  yellow  shawl,  by  the  young  gentleman  at  the  surgery, 
whose  face  might  commonly  be  seen  over  the  window-blinds  as  she  passed. 

Shortly  after  Jos's  first  appearance  at  Brompton,  a  dismal  scene,  indeed, 
took  place  at  that  humble  cottage,  at  which  the  Sedleys  had  passed  the 
last  ten  years  of  their  life.  Jos's  carriage  (the  temporaiy  one,  not  the 
chariot  under  construction)  arrived  one  day  and  carried  off  old  Sedley 
and  his  daughter — to  return  no  more.     The  tears  that  were  shed  by  the 
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landlady  eitd  ike  landlady's  daughter  mt  tlMit  eyent  irere  ea  genuine  teen 
of  sorrow  as  any  tliat  have  been  outpoured  in  the  conne  of  this  history. 
laa.  their  long  acquaintanceBhip  and  intimacy  they  eould  not  recall  on  harsh 
-^ord  that  had  been  uttered  by  Am^a.  Bhe  had  been  all  sweetness  and 
kindness,  ahrays  thankful,  always  geni^e,  even  when  Mrs.  Olapp  lost  her 
own  temper,  and  pressed  for  the  rent.  When  the  kind  creature  was  going 
away  for  good  and  all,  the  landlady  reproached  herself  bitterly  for  erer 
having  used  a  rough  expression  to  her-^ow  she  wept,  as  they  stuck  up 
with  wnfers  on  the  window,  a  paper  notifying  that  the  litl^  Tooms  so 
long  occupied  were  to  let  I  They  nerer  would  hsTC  such  lodgers  again, 
that  was  quite  deer.  After-life  proved  the  truth  of  this  meiancholy  pro- 
i^ecy :  and  Mrs.  Olapp  revenged  herself  for  the  deterioration  of  nuH^and 
by  levying  the  most  savage  contributions  upon  the  tea-caddies  and  legs 
of  mutton  of  her  locataires.  Most  of  them  scolded  and  gnnnUed ;  some 
of  them  did  not  pay :  none  of  them  stayed.  Tht  lan(£kidy  might  well 
regret  those  old,  old  fiiends,  who  had  left  her. 

As  *for -Miss  Mary,  her  sorrow  at  Amelia's  departure  was  fsfttk  as  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  depict.  From  childhood  upwcunds  she  had^been^th  her 
daily,  and  had  attached  herself  so  passionately  to  that  dear  good  lady,  that 
when  the  grand  baroudie  came  to  cany  her  clS  into  splendour,  she  fainted 
in  the  arms  of  her  Mend,  who  was  indeed  scarcely  less  affected  tban  the 
good-natured  girl.  AsKlia  loved  her  like  a  daughter.  Buring  derea 
years  the  girl  had  been  her  constant  friend  and  assodate.  The  separation, 
was  a- very  painful  one  indeed  to  her.  But  it  was  of  course  arranged  that 
Mary  was  to  come  and  stay  often  at  the  grand  new  house  whither  Mrs. 
Osborne  was  going;  and  where  Mary  was  sure  she  would  never  be  so 
happy  as  she  had  been  in  their  humble  -cot ;  Miss  Olapp  called  it  in  the 
langmige  of  the  novds  which  she  loved. 

Let  us  hope  she  was  wrong  in  her  judgment.  Poor  Emmy's  days  of 
happiness  had  been  very  few  in  that  humble  cot.  A  gloomy  Fate  had 
oppressed  her  there.  Bhe  never  liked  to  come  back  to  the  house  after 
she  had  left  it,  or  to  face  the  landlady  who  had  tyrannised  over  her  when 
ill^hanoored  and  unpaid ;  or  when  pleased  had  treated  her  with  a  coarse 
ftoniHarity  soaroely  less  odious.  Her  servility  and  fulsome  compliments 
when  Emmy  was  in  prosperitywere  not  more  to  that  lady's  liking.  She 
oast  about  notes  of  admiration  all  over  the  new  house,  extolling  every 
artide  of  furniture  or  ornament ;  she  fmgered  Mrs.  Osborne's  dresses,  and 
calculated  their  price.  Nothing  could  be  too  good  for  that  sweet  lady, 
she  vowed  and  protested.  But  in  the  vulgar  sycophant  who  now  paid 
court  to  her,  Ennny  always  remembered  the  coarse  tyrant  who  had  made 
her  miseraUe  many  a  time ;  to  whom  ishe  had  been  f[)rced  to  put  up  peti- 
tions for  time,  when  the  rent  was  overdue ;  who  cried  out  at  her  extrava- 
gance if  she  bought  ddicades  for  her  ailing  mother  or  father ;  who  had 
seen  her  humble  and  trampled  upon  her. 

Nobody  ever  heard  of  these  griefs,  whidi  had  been  part  of  our  poor  little 
woman's  lot*in  life.  She  kept  them  secret  from  her  father,  whose  impro- 
vidence was  the  cause  of  much  of  her  misery.  She  had  to  bear  all  the 
blame  of  his  misdoings,  and  indeed  was  so  utterly  gentle  and  humble  as 
to  be.  made  by  nature  for  a  victim. 
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I  hope  ''«he  is  nek  to  Bxdfot  nmck  more  of  that  hard  luage.  And,  as 
in  all  griefe,  there  4b  said  to  be  some  consolation,  I  may  mention  that 
poor  Marjf  when  left  at  her  frnnd's  departure  in  a  hystenoal  oondition, 
was  plac^  under  the  mediosl  treatment  of  the  young  fellow  ^m  the 
surgery,  under  whose  care  she  rallied  after  a  short  period.  Bmmy,  when 
she  went  away  from  Brompton,  endowed  Maty  with  erevy  article  of  f&ndtnre 
that  the  hense  oontamed :  only  taking  away  her  pictares  (the  two  pktmea 
orer  the  bed)  Mid  her  piano— 4hat  little  old  piano  which  had  now  passed 
into  a  plaintive  jinglmg  old  age,  bat  which  she  loved  for  reasons  of  her 
own.  She  was  a  child  when  first  she  played  on  it :  and  her  parents  gave 
it  her.  It  had  been  given  to  her  again  since,  as  the  reader  may  remember, 
when  her  father's  hoase -was  gone  to  ndn,  and  ihe  instrument  was  recovered 
out  ef  the  wreck. 

Major  Dobbin  was  exoeedingly -pleased  when,  as  he  was  superintending 
the  arrangements  of  Jos's  new  house,  which  the  Major  innsted  should  be 
very  handsome  and  eomfbrtable ;  the  cart  arrived  from  Brompton,  bringing 
the  trunks  and  bond^boKee  of  the  emigrants  from  that  village,  and  with 
them  the  old  piano.  Am^  would  have  it  up  in  her  sitting-room,  a  neat 
littie  apartment  on  the  seoond  floor,  adjoining  her  father's  chamber :  and 
where  the  old  gentlMnoa  sate  oommodly  of  erenings. 

When  the  men  appeared  then  beermg  this  old  mnsio-box,  and  Amelia 
ganre  orders  ihat  it  siroidd  be  plaeed  in  the  chamber  aforesaid,  IDobbin  was 
quite  elated.  **  I  'm  glad  you  've  kept  it,"  he  said  in  a  very  sentimental 
nmnner.     "  I  was  afraid  you  did'nt  care  about  it. '* 

"  I  vi^e  it  more  Ihan  anything  I  have  in  the-woiid,"  said  Amelia. 

"  Do  you,  Amelia  ?"  cried  the  Major.  The  fact  was,  as  he  had  bought 
it  himself,  though  he  never  said  anything  about  it,  it  never  entered  into 
his  head  to  suppose  that  Emmy  should  think  anybody  else  was  the  pur- 
chaser, and  as  a  matter  of  ooine,  he  fended  that  she  knew  the  gift  came 
from  him.  "Do  you,  Amelia?"  he  said;  and  the  question,  the  great 
question  of  all,  was  trembling  on  his  lips,  when  Ennny  repbed-— • 

"  Oan  I  do  otherwise  P — did  not  he  give  it  me  P" 

"  I  did  not  know,"  laid  poor  old  Dob,  and  his  coimteneBse  fell. 

Emmy  did  not  note  the  dromnstanoe  at  the  time,  nar  take  imme- 
diate heed  of  the  very  dismal  expression  which  honest  Dobbin's  counte- 
nance assumed;  but  she  thought  of  it  afterwards.  And  then  it  strudc 
her,  withmexpressible  pain  and  mortification  too,  that  it^was  William  who 
was  the  giver  of  the  piano ;  and  not  George,  as  she  had  faneied.  It  was 
not  George's  gift ;  the  only  one  which  she  had  received  from  her  lover,  as 
^e  -thou^t — the  thing  she  had  cheri^ed  beyond  all  others — her  dearest 
relic  and  prize.  She  had  spoken  to  it  about  George ;  pkyed  his  favourite 
ours  upon  it ;  sate  for  long  evening  hours,  touching,  to  (the  best  of  her 
simple  art,  melancholy  harmonies  on  the  keys,  and  weeping  over  them  in 
silence.  It  was  not  Gkorge's  relic.  It  was  valueless  now.  The  next 
time  that  old  Sedley  asked  her  to  play,  she  said  it  was  shockingly  out  of 
tune,  that  she  had  a  headache,  that  she  ootddn't  play. 

Then,  according  to  her  custom,  she  rebuked  herself  for  her  pettishness 
and  ingratitude,  and  determined*  to  make  a  reparation  to  honest  William 
for  the  slight  she  had  not  expressed  to  him,  but  had  fdt  for  his  piano. 
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A  few  days  afterwards,  as  they  were  seated  in  the  drawing-room,  where 
Jos  had  fallen  asleep  with  great  comfort  after  dinnerj  Amelia  said  with 
rather  a  faltering  voLce  to  Migor  Dobbin, — 

**  I  have  to  beg  your  pardon  for  something.'* 

<<AboatwhatP"saidhe. 

"  About — about  that  little  square  piano.  I  never  thanked  you  for  it 
when  you  gave  it  me ;  many,  many  years  ago,  before  I  was  married.  I 
thought  somebody  else  had  given  it.  Thank  you,  William."  She  held 
out  her  hand ;  but  the  poor  little  woman's  heart  was  bleeding ;  and  as  fixr 
her  eyes,  of  course  they  were  at  their  work. 

But  William  could  hold  no  more.  "  Amelia,  Amelia,"  he  said,  '*  I  did  bay 
it  for  you.  I  bved  you  then  as  I  do  now.  I  must  tell  you.  I  think  I  loved 
you  from  the  first  minute  that  I  saw  you,  when  George  brought  me  to  your 
house,  to  show  me  the  Amelia  whom  he  was  engaged  to.  You  were  but  a  girl, 
in  white,  with  large  ringlets ;  you  came  down  singing — do  you  remember  P 
— and  we  went  to  Vauxhall.  Since  then  I  have  thought  of  but  one  womaa 
in  the  world,  and  that  was  you.  I  think  there  is  no  hour  of  the  day  has 
passed  for  twelve  years  that  I  haven't  thought  of  you.  I  came  to  tell  yoa 
this  before  I  went  to  India,  but  you  did  not  care,  and  I  hadn't  the  heart 
to  speak.    You  did  not  care  whether  I  stayed  or  went." 

"  I  was  very  ungrateful,"  Amelia  said. 

''Ko;  only  indifferent,"  Dobbin  continued,  desperately.  I  have  nothing 
to  make  a  woman  to  be  otherwise.  I  know  what  you  are  feeling  now. 
You  are  hurt  in  your  heart  at  that  discovery  about  the  piano ;  and  that  it 
came  from  me  and  not  from  George.  I  forgot,  or  I  should  never  have 
spoken  of  it  so.  It  is  for  me  to  ask  your  pardon  for  being  a  fool  for  a 
moment,  and  thinking  that  years  of  constancy  and  devotion  might  have 
pleaded  with  you." 

"  It  is  you  who  are  crael  now,"  Amelia  said  with  some  spirit.  *'  George 
is  my  husband,  here  and  in  heaven.  How  could  I  love  any  other  but 
him  P  I  am  his  now  as  when  you  first  saw  me,  dear  William.  It  was  he 
who  told  me  how  good  and  generous  you  were,  and  who  taught  me  to 
love  you  as  a  brother.  Have  you  not  been  everything  to  me  and  my  boy  ? 
Our  dearest,  truest,  kindest,  fnend  and  protector  P  Had  you  come  a  few 
months  sooner  perhaps  you  might  have  spared  me  that-— that  dreadful 
parting.  O,  it  nearly  killed  me,  William — but  you  didn't  come,  though 
I  wished  and  prayed  for  you  to  come,  and  they  took  him  too  awav  from 
me.  Isn't  he  a  noble  boy,  William  ?  Be  his  friend  still  and  mine*  — and 
here  her  voice  broke,  and  she  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder. 

The  Major  folded  his  arms  round  her,  holding  her  to  him  as  if  she  was 
a  child,  and  kissed  her  head.  "  I  wiU  not  change,  dear  Amelia,"  he  said. 
'*  I  ask  for  no  more  than  your  love.  I  think  I  would  not  have  it  other- 
wise.   Only  let  me  stav  near  you,  and  see  you  often." 

"  Yes,  often,"  Ameha  said.  And  so  WilUam  was  at  liberty  to  look  and 
long :  as  the  poor  boy  at  school  who  has  no  money  may  sigh  after  the 
contents  of  the  tart-woman's  tray. 


CHAPTBE  LX. 

KETVHMS  TO   THE   GENTEEL  irOBIJ>. 

OOD    fortune   now 
begins  to  smile  upon 
Amelia.  We  ore  glad 
to  get  her  out  of  tKat 
low  spliere  in  whioh 
Ae  has  been  creepii^ 
hithorto,  and  intro- 
duce her  into  a  polito 
circle;  not  so  grand 
and  refined  as  that 
in  which  our  other 
female   fiiend,   Urs. 
Beckir,  has  speared, 
hot  still  hanng  no 
small  pretensioiu  to 
gentility  and  fashion. 
Joi's  Enenda  were  all 
from  the  three  presi- 
dencies, and  his  new 
house    was    in    the 
comfwtable    An{^- 
Indian     district    of 
whidi  Moira  Place  is 
the   centre,      Minto 
Square,  Great  Clive 
Street,  Warren  Street, 
Hastings   Street,   Ochterbny   Place,  Plassy   Square,    Assaye   Terraoe, 
("Oardens"  was  a  felicitous  word  not  applied  to  stucco  nouses  with 
asphalte  terraces  in  fixint,  so  early  as  1827) — who  does  not  know  these 
respectable  abodes  of  the  retired  Indian  aristocracy,  and  the  quarter  which 
Mr.  Wenhsm  calls  the  Black  Hole,  in  a  wordF     Jos's  position  in  life  was 
not  grand  enough  to  entitle  him  to  a  house  in  Moira  Place,  wbeie  none 
can  bve  but  retired  Members  of  Council,  and  partners  of  Indian  firms  (who 
break  after  baring  settled  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  on  their  wires,  and 
retire  into  comparatiTe  penury  to  a  country  place  and  four  thousand  a  year): 
he  engaged  a  comfort^le  bouse  of  a  second  or  third-rato  order  in  Qil- 
lespie  Street,  purchasing  the  carpets,  costly  mirrors,  and  handsome  and 
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appropriate  planned  furniture  by  Seddons,  from  the  assignees  of  Mr.  Scape, 
lately  admitted  partner  into  the  grisat  Calcutta  House  of  Eogle,  Fake,  and 
Cracksman,  in  which  poor  Scape  had  embarked  seventy  thousand  poundB, 
the  earnings  of  a  long  and  honourable  life,  taking  Fake's  place,  who  retired 
to  a  princely  Park  in  Sussex,  (the  Fogies  have  been  long  out  of  the  firm,  and 
Sir  Horace  Fogle  is  about  to  be  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Bandanna] 
— admitted,  I  say,  partner  into  the  great  agency  house  of  Fogle  and  Fake 
two  years  before  it  failed  for  a  million^  and  plunged  half  the  Indian  public 
into  misery  and  ruin. 

Scape,  ruined,  honest,  and  broken-hearted  at  sixty-five  years  of  age. 
went  out  to  Calcutta  to  wind  up  the  affavs  df  the  house.  Walter  Scape 
was  withdrawn  from  Eton,  and  put  into  a  merchant's  house.  Florence 
Scape,  Fanny  Scape,  and  their  mother  faded  away  to  Boulogne,  and  will 
be  heard  of  no  more.  To  be  brief,  Jos  stepped  in  and  bought  their 
onrpets  and  sideboards,  and  admired  himself  in  the  mirrors  which  had 
reflected  their  kind  handsome  faces.  The  Scape  tradesmen,  all  honourably 
paid,  left  their  cards,  and  were  eager  to  supply  the  new  household.  The 
krge  men  in  white  waistcoats,  who  waited  at  Scape's  dinners,  green^grocers, 
bank*porters,  and  milkmen  in  their  private  capacity,  left  their  addresses, 
and  ingratiated  themselves  with  the  butler.  Mr.  Chummy,  the  chimney- 
purifier,  who  had  swep  the  last  three  fimulies,  tried  to  coax  the  butler. and 
tiie  boy  under  him,  whose  duty  it  was  to  go  out  covered  with  buttons 
and  with  stripes  down  his  trowsers,  for  the  protection  of  Mrs.  Amelia 
.  whenevra*  ahe  chese  to  walk  abroad. 

It  was  a  modest  establishment.  The  butler  was  Jos's  yalet  ako,  and 
never  was  more  drunk  than  a  butler  in  a  small  family  should  be  who  has 
a  proper  r^^d  for  his  master's  wine.  Emmy  was  supplied  with  amaid, 
grown  on  Sir  William  Dobbin's  suburban  estate :  a  good  girl,  vhose 
kindness  and  humility  disarmed  Mrs.  Osborne,  who  was  at  first  terrifiad 
at  the  idea  of  having  a  servant  to  wait  upon  herself, -who  did  not  in  the 
least  know  how  to  use  one,  and  who  always  spoke  to  domestics  vrith  the 
most  reverential  politeness.  But  this  maid  was  very  useful  in  the  family, 
in  dexterously  tending  old  Mr.  Sedley,  who  kept  almost  entixely  to  his  own 
quarter  of  the  house,  and  never  mixed  in  any  of  the  gay  doings  which  took 
place  there. 

Numbers  of  people  came  to  see  Mrs.  Osborne.  Lady  Dobbin  and 
daughters  were  delighted  at  her  change  of  fortune,  and  waited  upon  her. 
Miss  Osborne  fincnn  Eussell  Square  came  in  her  grand  chariot  with  the 
flaming  hammercloth  emblazoned  with  the  Leeds  arms.  Jos  was  reported 
to  be  immensely  rieh.  Old  Osborne  had  no  objection  that  Georgy  should 
inherit  his  uncle's  property  as  well  as  his  own.  "  Damn  it,- we  will  make  a 
man  of  the  feller,'*  he  said ;  ''  and  I'll  see  him  in  Parliament  before  I  die. 
Fou  may  go  and  see  Ins  mother.  Miss  O.,  though  I  'llnerrer  est  efes  on 
her :"  and  Mies  Osborne  came.  Emmy,  you  may  be  sure,  was  Teiy  ^ad 
to  see  her,  and  so  be  brought  nearer  to  George.  That  young  fellow  was 
allowed  to  oome  much  more  frequently  than  before  to  visit  his  motheK. 
He  dined  once  or  twice  a  week  in  Gillespie  Street,  and  bnllied  the  servants 
and  his  rehitions  there,  just  as  he  did  in  Bnssell  Square. 

He  was  always  respectful  to  lifjor  Dobbin,  however,  and  more  modest 
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in  his  demeanour  when  that  geatlemBn  was  piesent.  He- was  a  clever  lad, 
and  afndd  of  the  Mfgor.  George  ooudd  not  help  admiring  his  £riend'& 
fl]nq>licity,  Mb  good-hmnoor,  his  yarious  learmng  quietly  imparted,  his 
general  loTO  of  trndi'  and  jnstice.  He  had  met  no  such  man  as  yet  in  the 
course  of  hiatezpeadeDee,.and  he  had  an  instinctiye  liking  for  a  gentleman. 
He  hung  fondly  by  hia  god-^ather'a  side ;  and  it  wae  his  delight  to  walk  in 
the  I^ka  and  haar  Dobbin  talk.  William  told  George  about  his  father, 
about  India  and.  Watedbo,  about  everything  but  himself.  When  George 
was  more  than  nsoallf  pert  and  oonccked,  the  Major  made  jokes  at  him, 
which  Mrs.  Osborne  thought  very  cruel.  One  day,  taking  him  to  the  play, 
and  the  boy  dedining  to  go  into  the  pit  because  it  was  vulgar,  the  Major 
took  him  to  theboresy  left  him  there,  and  went  down  himself  to  the  pit. 
He  had  not  becni  seated  there  very  long,  before  he  felt  an  arm  thrust 
under  his,  and  a  dandy  little  hand  in  a  kid-glove  squeezing  his  arm. 
George  had  seen  the  absurdity  of  his  ways,  and  come  down  from  the  upper 
region.  A  tender  laugh  of  benevolence  lighted  up  old  Bobbin's  face  and 
eyea  aahsfc  looked  at  the  repentant  Utide  prodigal.  He  loved  the  boy,  as  he 
did  everyliiiiigthai  bobnged  to  Amelia.  How  charmed  she  was  when  she 
heard-  of  tAds  inatanoe  of  George's  goodness  !  Her  eyes  looked  more  kindly 
on  Dobbin,  than  they  ever  had  done.  She  blushed)  he  thought,  after 
looking  ait. himso.. 

Geoigy  neiFtr  lired  of  his  praises  of  the  Major  to  his  mother.  "  I  like 
him,  lih^nma,  because  he  knows  suoh>  lots  of  things ;  and  he  ain't  like  old 
Yeal,  whd  is  cdstrays  bragging  and  using  BUoh  long  words,  don't  you  know  ? 
The  ohi^sr  cail  him  '  Longtail '  at  sohooL  I  gave  him  the  name ;  ain't  it 
capital.?  But. Dob  reads  Latin  like  English,  and  French  and  that;  and 
when  we  go  out  togetiier  he  tells  me  stories  about  my  Papa,  and  never 
about  himself;  Hiaiigh  I  heard  Colonel  Buckler,  at  Grandpapa's,  say  that 
he  waa  Qseof  the  bravest  officers  in  the  army,  and  had  disdnguished  him« 
self  eiiec  so  mnah^.  Grandpapa  was  quite  surprised,  and  said  *  That  fell^  1 
why,  I  didn't  think  he  oould  say  So  toia  goose ' — ^but  /  know  he  could, 
coiddn't  he  IVfamma  P  " 

Emmy  laughed:  she  thought  it  w«r  very  Skely  the  Mijor  could  do 
thusnmehi 

If  there  waa. a  sinocis  liking' between  €^rge  and  the  Major,  it  must  be 
oonfesMd.  that  betwtearthe  boy  and  his  unde  no  great  love  existed. 
George  had  got  a  way  of  blowing  out  his  cheeks,  and  putting  his  hands  in 
his  wnstooat  pockets,  and  saying,  "  God  bless  my  soul;  you  don't  say  so," 
so  exactly  after  the  fashion'  of  old  Jos^  that  it  was  impossible  to  reslxam 
from  laughtec  The  servants  would  explode  at  dinner  if  the  lad,  asking 
for  something  whiohi  wasn't  at  table,  put  on  that  countenance  and  used 
that  favouxite  phrase.  Even  Dobbin*  would  shoot  out  a  sudden  peal  at 
the  boy's  mimioiy.  If  George  did  not  mimio  his  undo  to  his  face,  it 
waa  only  by  Bobbin's  rebukes  and  Amelia's  terrified  entreaties  that  the 
little  scapegrace  was  induced  to>  resist.  And  the  worthy  civilian  being 
haunted  by  a  dim  oonsdousnesv  that  the  lad  thought  him  an  ass,  and  was 
inclined  to  turn  him  into  ridicule,  used  to  be  extremely  timorous  and,  of 
course,  doubly  pompous  and  dignified' iu' the  prssence  of  Master  Georgy. 
Whfln  it  was  announced  that  theyotmg  gentleman  was  expeeted  in  G^espie 
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Street  to  dine  with  bis  mother,  Mr.  Jos  oommonlj  found  that  he  had 
an  engagement  at  the  Club.  Perhaps  nobody  was  much  grieved  at  his 
absence.  On  those  days  Mr.  Sedley  wonld  commonly  be  induced  to  oome 
out  from  his  place  of  refuge  in  the  upper  storeys ;  and  there  would  be  a 
snuill  fismily  party,  whereof  Mijor  Dobbin  pretty  generalfy  formed  one.  He 
was  the  ami  de  fa  mMOn;  old  Sedky*s  Mend,  Emmy's  friend,  Georgy's 
friend,  Jos's  counsel  and  adyiser.  "  He  might  almost  as  well  be  atMii£as 
for  anything  toe  see  of  him,"  Miss  Ann  Dobbin  remarked,  at  Camberwell. 
Ah  1  Miss  Ann,  did  it  not  strike  you  that  it  waa  not  fon  whom  the  Mijor 
wanted  to  marry  ? 

Joseph  Sedley  then  led  a  life  of  dignified  otiosity  such  as  became  a 
person  of  his  eminence.  His  very  first  point,  of  course,  was  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Oriental  Club :  where  he  spent  his  mornings  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  brother  Indians,  where  he  dined,  or  whence  he  brought  home 
men  to  dine. 

Amelia  had  to  receive  and  entertain  these  gentlemen  and  their  ladies. 
From  these  she  heard  how  soon  Smith  would  be  in  Council,  how  many 
lacs  Jones  had  brought  home  with  him :  how  Thomson^s  House  in  London 
had  refused  the  bills  drawn  by  Thomson,  Sabobjee  and  Co.,  the  Bombay 
House,  and  how  it  was  thought  the  Calcutta  House  must  go  too :  how 
very  imprudent,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  Mrs.  Brown's  conduct  (wife  of 
Brown  of  the  Ahmednuggar  Irregulars)  had  been  with  young  Swankey  of 
the  Body  Guard,  sitting  up  with  him  on  deck  until  all  hours,  and  losing 
themselyes  as  they  were  riding  out  at  the  Cape :  how  Mrs.  Hardyman 
had  had  out  her  thirteen  sisters,  daughters  of  a  country  curate,  the  Bev. 
FeUx  Babbits,  and  married  eleven  of  them,  seven  high  up  in  the  service  .- 
how  Hornby  was  wild  because  his  wife  would  stay  in  Europe,  and  Trotter 
was  appointed  Collector  at  Ummerapoora.  This  and  similar  talk  took 
place,  at  the  grand  dinners  all  round.  They  had  the  same  conversation ; 
the  same  silver  dishes ;  the  same  saddles  of  mutton,  boiled  turkeys,  and 
entr&s.  Politics  set  in  a  short  time  after  dessert,  when  the  ladies  retired 
up  stairs  and  talked  about  their  complaints  and  their  children. 

MukUo  nomine^  it  is  all  the  same.  Don't  the  barristers'  wives  talk 
about  Circuit  ? — don't  the  soldiers'  ladies  gossip  about  the  Begiment  ? — 
don't  the  clergymen's  ladies  discourse  about  Sunday  Schook,  and  who 
takes  whose  duty  ? — don't  the  very  greatest  ladies  of  all  talk  about  that 
small  clique  of  persons  to  whom  they  belong,  and  why  shall  our  Indian 
friends  not  have  their  own  conversation  ?— only  I  admit  it  is  alow  for  the 
laymen  whose  fate  it  sometimes  is  to  sit  by  and  listen.  - 

Before  long  Emmy  had  a  visiting-book,  and  was  driving  about  regularly 
in  a  carriage,  calling  upon  Lady  Bludyer  (wife  of  Migor-(^neral  Sir  Boger 
Bludyer,  K.C.B.,  Bengal  Army) ;  Lady  Huflf,  wife  of  Sir  G.  Huff,  Bombay 
ditto ;  Mrs.  Pice,  the  lady  of  rice  the  Director,  &c.  We  are  not  long  in 
using  ourselves  to  changes  in  life.  That  carriage  came  round  to  Gillespie 
Street  every  day :  that  buttony  boy  sprang  up  and  down  from  the  box 
with  Emmy^s  and  Jos's  visiting  cards ;  at  stated  hours  Emmy  and  the 
carriage  went  for  Jos  to  the  Club,  and  took  him  an  airing ;  or,  putting  old 
Sedley  into  the  vehicle,  she  drove  the  old  man  round  the  Begent's  Park. 
The  lady's-maid  and  the  chariot,  the  visiting-book  and  the  buttony  page, 
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became  soon  u  familiar  to  Amelia  as  tbe  humble  routine  of  Brompton. 
She  acoomraodated  herself  to  one  as  to  the  other.  If  Fate  had  ordained 
that  she  should  be  a  diujiess,  she  would  even  have  done  that  da^  too. 
She  was  voted,  in  Jos's  feuude  society,  ratha  a  pleaiing  young  person — 
not  much  in  her,  but  pleasing,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  men,  as  usual,  liked  her  artless  Iduduesa  and  nm^  refined 
demeanour.    The  gallant  young  Indian  dandy  at  home  cm  torlongh — 


immense  dandies  these — chained  and  moustached — driving  in  tearing  cabs, 
the  pillars  of  the  theatres,  UviDg  at  West  End  Hotels, — ^nevertheless  admired 
Mrs.  Osborne,  liked  to  bow  to  her  carriage  in  the  Park,  and  to  be  admitted 
to  have  the  honour  of  paying  her  a  morning  visit.  Swankey  of  the  Body 
Guard  himself,  that  dAugeions  youth,  and  the  greatest  buck  of  all  the 
Indian  army  now  on  leave,  was  one  day  discovered  by  Mqjor  Bobbin 
Ule-d~i^  with  Amelia,  and  describing  the  sport  of  pig-stifling  to  her 
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with  great  humoTir  and  ekrqneirce :  and  he  spoke  afterwards  of  a  d — d 
king's  officer  that's  always  hanging  about  the  honse-Hi  loi^,  thin,  queer- 
looking'  oldish  fellow — a  diy  fellow  though,  that  took  the  shine  out  of  a 
man  in  the  talking  line. 

Had  the  Major  possessed  a  Httie  more  personal  Tsnity  he  would  hare 
been  jqaloas  of  so  dangerous  a  young  buck,  as  that*  fascinating  Bengal 
Captain;  Bht  Dobbin  was  of  too  simple  and  ffenerousr-a  nature  to  hare 
any  doubts  about  Amelia.  He  was  glad  that  toe  young  men  should  pay 
her  respect ;  and  that  others  should  admire  her.  Ever  since  her  woman- 
hood almost,  had  she  not  been  persecuted  and  underyalued  ?  It  pleased 
him  to  see  how  kiadness  brought  out  her  good  qualities,  and  how  her  spirits 
gently  rose  with  her  prosperity.  Any  person  who  appreciated  her  paid  a 
compliment  to  the  Major's  good  judgment — that  is,  if  a  man  may  be  said 
to  have  good  judgmant  who  is  under  the  influence  of  Love's  delusion. 

After  Jos  went  to  Court,  which  we  may  be  sure  he  did  as  a  loyal 
subject  of  his  Sovereign  (showing  himself  in  his  fiill  court  suit  at  the  Club, 
whither  Dobbin  came  to  fetch  him  in  a  very  shabby  old  uniform,)  he  who 
had  always  been  a  staunch  Loyalist  and  admirer  of  George  IV.,  became 
such  a  tremendous  Tory  and  pillar  of  the  State,  that  he  was  for  having 
Amelia  to  go  to  a  drawing-room,  too.  He  somehow  had  worked  himself 
up  to  believe  that  he  was  implicated  in  the  maintenance  of  the  public  wel- 
fare, and  that  the  Sovereign  would  not  be  happy  unless  Jos  Sedley  and  his 
family  appeared  to  rally  round  him  at  Saint  James's. 

Emmy  laughed.     '*  Shall  I  wear  the  family  diamonds,  Jos?"  she  said. 

"I  wish  you  would  let  me  buy  you  some,"  thought  the  Major.  "I 
should  like  to  see  any  that  were  too  good  for  you." 
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a  daj  when 
tbe  rouiid 
of  decorous 
ple..ur., 
and  Bolenm. 
gaietieB  in 
whioh  Mr. 
Job  Sedley'e 
family  in- 
dulged, was 
interrupted 
by  an  event 
which  hap- 
pens inmoat 
houses.  As 
yon  ascend 
the  stair- 
case of  yoni 
house  from 
thedrawini; 
'~  towards  the 

bed -room 
floors,  yott 
may     have 

^^^^•=..T^=-:._-  — .    _^^_^  remarlced  a 

Uttle  arch 
in  the  wall  right  before  you,  nliid)  at  once  ^7e«  light  to  the  stair  which 
leads  from  the  second  story  to  the  third  (where  the  -nursery  and  servants' 
chambers  commonly  are)  and  serves  for  another  purpose  of  utility,  of  which 
the  undertaker's  men  can  gire  you  a  notion.  They  rest  the  coffins  upon 
that  arch,  or  pass  them  through  it  so  as  not  to  disturb  in  any  unseemly 
manner  the  cold  tenant  slumbering  within  the  black  arch. 

That  second-floor  arch  in  a  London  house,  looking  up  and  down  the 

well  of  the  staircase,  and  commanding  the  main  thoroughfare  by  which  the 

inhabitants  are  passing ;  by  which  cook  lurks  down  befofe  daylight  to 

scoui  her  potsaod  pans  in  the  kitchen ;  by  which  young  master  stealUiiljr 

HX 
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ascends,  having  left  his  hoots  in  the  hall,  and  let  himself  in  after  dawn 
from  a  joUy  night  at  the  Club ;  down  which  miss  comes  rustling  in  fresh 
ribbons  and  spreading  muslins,  brilliant  and  beautiful,  and  prepared  for 
conquest  and  the  ball ;  or  master  Tommy  slides,  preferring  the  bannisters 
for  a  mode  of  oonyeyanoe,  and  disdaining  danger  and  the  stair ;  down 
which  the  mother  is  fondly  carried  smiling  in  her  strong  husband's  arms, 
as  he  steps  steadily  step  by  step,  and  followed  by  the  monthly  nurse,  on 
the  day  when  the  medical  man  has  pronounced  that  the  charming  patient 
may  go  down  stairs ;  up  which  John  lurks  to  bed,  yawning  with  a  sputter- 
ing tallow  candle,  and  to  gather  up  before  sunrise  the  boots  which  are 
awaiting  him  in  the.  passages  ;--^tkat  stair,  up  or  down  which  babies  are 
carried,  old  people  are  helped,  guests  are  marshalled  to  the  ball,  the 
parson  walks  to  the  christening,  the  doctor  to  the  sick  room,  and  the 
undertakec'a  men  to  the  upper  floor — what  a  memento  of  Life,  Death, 
and  Vanity  it  is — ^that  arch  and  stair — if  you  choose  to  consider  it,  and 
sit  on  tlm  landing,  looking  up  and  down  the  well !  The  doctor  will  come 
up  to  ua  too  fbr  the  last  time  there,  my  friend  in  motley.  The  nurse  will 
look  in  at  the  curtains,  and  you  take  no  notioo — and  Uien  she  will  flisfg 
open  the  windows  for  a  little,  and  let  in  tlie  air.  Then  they  will  pull  down 
all  the  firont  blinds  of  the  housa  and  live  in  the  back  rooma — then  they 
will  aend  for  the  lawyer  and  other  men  in  black,  &c. — ^¥our  comedy  and 
mine  will  have  been  played  then,  and  we  shall  be  removed,  O  how  far, 
froio  the  trumpets,  and  the  shoutings  and  the  postore^making.  If  we  are 
gentlefolks  they  will  put  hatchmeuin  over  our  late  domicile,  with  gilt 
chembiflt,  and  mottoes  stating  that  there  is  '*  Quiet  in  Heaven."  Your 
SOD  will  new  furnish  the  house,  or  perhaps  let  it,  and  go  into  ac  more 
modem  quarter ;  your  name  wiU  be  amoi^  the  *'  Membo s  Deceased,"  in 
the  lists  of  your  clubs  next  year.  However  much  yon  may  be  mourned, 
your  widow  will  like  to  have  her  weeds  neatly  mado— the  cook  will  send 
or  4Sonie  up>  to  ask  about  dinner — ^the  survivors  will  soon  bear  to  look  at 
yam*  pistnre  over  the  mantel-piooe,  which  will  presently  be  deposed  from 
the  plao»  of  honour,  to  make  wtif  for  the  portrait  of  the  eon  who 
reigns. 

Whieh  of  the  dead  are  moat  tenderly  and  passionately  depbred  ?^  Those 
who  love  the  survivors  the  ksst,  I  bsUevo,  Ths  death  of  a  ditld  occasions 
a  passicm  of  grief  and  frantic  tears,  such  as  your  end,  brother  reader,  will 
never  inspire.  The  death  of  an  infant  which  scares  knew  you,  which  a 
week's  absence  from  you  would  have  caused  to  forget  you,  will  strike  yon 
down;  mors  than  the  loss  of  your  closest  friend,  or  your  first-bom  son — a 
man  grown  like  yourself,  with  children  of  his  own.  Ws  may  bs  harsh 
and  stem  vrith  ludah  and  Simeosr— our  love  and  pity  guahes  ont  fbr 
Benjamin^  the  little  one.  And  if  yon  are  old,  as  soma  reader  of  this.msy 
bs  or  shall  bo — old  and  rich,  or  old  and  poor — you  may  ons  day  be  think- 
ii^  Ibr  your9slf— '^  Thsas  people  are  very  good  round  aJbout  me  p  but  they 
won't  grieve  too  much  when  I  am  gone.  I  am  very  noh«  and.  they 
want  my  iuheritanoe— *or  very  poor,  imd  they  are  tund  of  aoiiporting 


The  period  of  mourning  fbr  Mrs.  Sedley'a  death  was  only  JQBl:oe]iQhidbd, 
aiytJosssMNwIyhadhsdftimeteaBatoghisbiaobandiq^^ 
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waistooBte^  wyoh  h&  loved^  wlien  it  became  mdenA  to>  tbose*  aboat 
Mr,  Sedky>  thai  aoDtbsr  event  was  at  luind;  and  tluitttbe  old  mail  wae 

about  to  go  seek  for  his  wife  in  the  dark  land  whither  she  had  preceded 
him.  '*  The  state  of  my  father's  health/'  Jos  Sedley  solemnly  remarked 
at  the  Club,  "  preye&ts  me  from  giving  my  large  parties  this  season :  but 
if  you  will  come  in  qnietfy  at  half-past  six.  Chutney,  my  boy,  and  take  a 
homely  dinner  with  one  or  tvo  of  tihe  old  set — I  shall  be  idways  glad  to 
see  you  ?  "  So  Jos  and  Us  acquaintances  dined  and  drank  their  claret 
among  themselves  in  aiknoe;  whilst  the  sands  of  life  were  running  out  in 
the  old  man's  glass  vp  atasra.  The  velvet-footed  butler  brovght  them 
their  wine ;  and  thej  oompoeed  themselves  to  a  rubber  after  dbnner :  at 
which  Major  Dobbin  would  sometimes  come  and  take  a  lland:  and 
Mrs.  Osborne  would  oocaaionally  descend,  when  her  patient  above  was 
setiled  for  the  night,  and  had  commenced  one  of  thoee  li^tljt  troubled 
slumbers  which,  visit  the  piflow  of  old  age. 

The  old  man  dung  to  his  daughter  during  this  sidmear..  He  would 
take  his  broths  and  medioiiRa  from  scarcely  any  other  hand.  To  tend 
him  became  almoat  the  sole  bnainess  of  her  life.  Her  bed  was  placed 
close  by  the  door  which  opened  into  his  chamber,  and  ahe  was  alive  at  the 
slightest  noise  or  disturfaanee  from  the  ooudi  of  the  qvenilaiiB  invalid. 
Though,  to  do  him  justice,  he  lay  awake  many  an  hoar,  ailent  and  without 
stirring,  unwiUing  to  awaken  his  kind  and  vigihnt  nune. 

He  loved  his  daughter  with  more  fondness  now,  perhapa^  than  ever  he 
had  done  since  the  days  of  her  childhood.  In  thift  diadiax^  of  gentle 
offices  and  kind  filial  duties,  this  simple  creature  ahoae  most  especially. 
**  She  walks  into  the  room  as  silently  as  n  sunbeam,"  Mr.  Dobbin 
thought,  as  he  saw  her  passing  in  and  out  from  hat  Other's  room :  a 
cheerful  sweetness  lighting  up  her  faae  as  ahe  moved  tK>  and  fro,  graceful 
and  noiseless.  When  women  are  brooding  over  their  children,  or  busied 
in  a  sick  room,  who  has  not  seen  in  their  faces  those  sweet  angelic  beams 
of  love  and  pity  ? 

A  secret  feud  of  some- years  standing  was  thus  healed :  and' with  a  tacit 
reconciliation.     In  these  last  hours  and  touched  by  her  love  and  goedne&9, 
the  old  man  forgot  all  his  grief  against  her,  and  wrongs  which  he  and  his 
wife  had  many  a  long  night  debated :  how  she  had  given  up  everything 
for  her  boy :  how  she  was  careless  of  her  parents  in  their  old  age  and 
misfortune,  and  only  thought  of  the  child :  how  absurdly  and  fboliihly, 
impiously  indeed,  she  took  on,  when  George,  was  removed  from  her.     Old 
Sedley  forgot  these  charges  as  he  was  making  up  his  last  account,  and  did* ' 
justice  to  the  gentle  and  uncomplaining  little  martyr.     One  night  when 
she  stole  into  his  room,  she  found  him  awake,  when  the  broken  dd  man 
made  his  confession.      "  O,  Emmy,  I  *ve  been  thinking  we  were  veify 
unkind  and  unjust  to  you,"  he  said,  and  put  out  his  eold  and  feeble  hand 
to  her.     She  knelt  down  and  prayed  hy  his  bedside,  as  he  did  too.  having. . 
still  hold  of  her  hand.    When  our  turn  comes,  friend,  may  we.  have  sucb  ' 
company  in  our  prayers. 

Perhaps  as  he  was  lying  awake  then,  his  life  may  have  passed  before 
him — his  early  hopefrd  struggles,  his  manly  successes,  and*  prosperity,  his. 
downfal  in  his*  declining*  years,  and  his  present  helpless  condition — no 
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dunce  of  reraige  ogaiiut  Fortune,  vhich  had  lud  tbe  better  of  him — 
neither  name  nor  money  to  bequeath. — a  spent-ont,  bootkw  life  of  defeat 


and  disappointment,  and  the  end  herel  Which,  I  wonder,  brother  reader, 
is  the  better  lot,  to  die  prosperooa  and  famous,  or  poor  and  <Usappointed  ? 
To  have,  and  to  be  forced  to  yield  i  or  to  sink  oat  of  life,  having  played 
and  lost  the  game  F  That  must  be  a  strange  feeUng,  when  a  day  of  onr 
life  comes  and  wc  say,  "  To-morroK,  success  or  failure  won't  matter  much: 
and  the  sun  will  rise,  and  all  the  myriads  of  manltind  go  to  their  work  or 
their  pleasure  as  usual,  but  I  shall  be  out  of  the  tunnoU." 

So  there  came  one  morning  and  sunrise,  when  all  the  world  got  up  and 
■et  about  its  various  works  and  pleasnrea,  with  the  exception  of  Old  Joseph 
Sedley,  who  was  not  to  fight  with  fortune,  or  to  hope  or  scheme  any  more ; 
but  to  go  and  take  up  b  quiet  and  utterly  unknown  residence  in  a  church- 
yard at  Brompton  by  the  side  of  his  old  wife. 

M^OT  Dobbin,  Jos,  and  Oeoigy  followed  his  remains  to  the  grave,  in  a 
black  cloth  coach.  Jos  came  on  purpose  from  the  Star  and  Oarter  at 
Bichmond,  whither  he  retreated  after  the  deplorable  event.  He  did  not 
oare  to  remain  in  the  house,  with  the — under  the  circumstances,  you  un- 
derstand. But  Emmy  staid  and  did  her  dutv  as  usual.  She  was  bowed 
down  by  no  especial  grief,  and  rather  solemn  tDen  sorrowfiiL  She  prayed 
that  her  own  aid  mi^  be  as  calm  and  painlesB,  and  thought  with  tmat 
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and  reyerenoe  of  the  words  whicli  she  had  heard  from  her  father  daring  his 
lUness,  indicative  of  his  faith,  his  resignation,  and  his  future  hope. 

Yes,  I  think  that  will  be  the  better  ending  of  the  two,  after  aU.  Suppose 
you  are  particolarlj  rich  and  well  to  do,  and  say  on  that  last  day,  **  I  am 
yeryrich;  I  am  tolerably  well  known;  I  have  Myed  all  my  life  in  the  best 
society,  and,  thank  Heaven,  come  of  a  most  respectable  family.  I  have 
served  my  King  and  country  with  honour.  I  was  in  Parliament  for  several 
years,  where,  I  may  say,  my  speeches  were  listened  to,  and  pretty  well  re- 
ceived. I  don't  owe  any  man  a  shilling :  on  the  contrary,  I  lent  my  dd 
college  friend.  Jack  Lazarus,  fifty  pounds,  for  which  my  executors  will  not 
press  him.  I  leave  my  daughters  with  ten  thousand  pounds  a-piece — very 
good  portions  for  girls :  I  bequeath  my  plate  and  furniture,  my  hoyse  in 
Baker  Street,  with  a  handsome  jointure,  to  my  widow  for  her  life ;  and  my 
landed  prop^y,  besides  money  in  the  funds,  and  my  cellar  of  weU-sdected 
wine  in  Baker  Street,  to  my  son.  I  leave  twenty  pound  a-year  to  my  valet ; 
and  I  defy  any  man  after  I  am  gone  to  find  anything  against  my  chaSracter." 
Or  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  your  swan  sings  quite  a  different  sort  of 
dirge,  and  you  say,  **  I  am  a  poor,  blighted,  disappointed  old  fellow,  and 
have  made  an  utter  failure  through  life.  I  was  not  endowed  either  with 
brains  or  with  good  fortune :  and  confess  that  I  have  committed  a  hundred 
mistakes  and  blunders.  I  own  to  having  forgotten  my  duty  many  a  time. 
I  can't  pay  what  I  owe.  On  my  last  bed  I  lie  utterly  helpless  and 
humble ;  and  I  pray  forgiveness  for  my  weakness,  and  throw  myself  with 
a  contrite  heart,  at  the  feet  of  the  Divine  Mercy."  Which  of  these  two 
speeches,  think  you,  would  be  the  best  oration  for  your  own  funeral  ?  old 
Sedley  made  the  last ;  and  in  that  humble  frame  of  mind,  and  holding  by 
the  hand  of  his  daughter,  life  and  disappointment  and  vanity  sank  away 
from  under  him. 

« You  see,"  said  old  Osborne  to  George,  *'what  comes  of  merit  and 
industry,  and  judicious  speculations,  and  that.  Look  at  me  and  my  banker's 
account.  Look  at  your  poor  grandfather,  Sedley,  and  his  failure.  And  yet 
he  was  a  better  man  than  I  was,  this  day  twenty  years — a  better  man*  I 
should  say,  by  ten  thousand  pound." 

Beyond  these  people  and  Mr.  Clapp's  family,  who  came  over  from 
Brompton  to  pay  a  visit  of  condolence,  not  a  single  soul  aHve  ever  cared  a 
penny  piece  about  old  John  Sedley,  or  rememboed  the  existence  of  such 
a  person* 

When  old  Osborne  first  heard  frt>m  his  friend  Colonel  Buckler  (as  little 
Georgy  has  already  informed  us)  how  distinguished  an  officer  Major 
Doblnn  was,  he  exhibited  a  great  deel  of  scornful  incredulity,  and  expressed 
his  surprise  how  ever  such  a  feller  as  that  should  possess  either  brains  or 
reputation.  But  he  heard  of  the  Major's  fame  from  various  members  of 
his  society.  Sir  William  Dobbin  had  a  great  opinion  of  his  son,  and 
narrated  many  stories  illustrative  of  the  Major's  learning,  valour,  and 
estimation  in  the  world's  opinion.  Finally,  his  name  appeared  in  the  lists 
of  one  or  two  great  parties  of  the  nobility ;  and  this  circumstance  had  a 
prodigious  effect  upon  the  old  aristocrat  of  Bussell  Square. 

The  Minor's  position,  as  guardian  to  Qeorgy,  whose  possession  had 
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bew  taBodftt  hit  'gnmilhlhac,  -nttdtted  Mm*  nntiagB  bo^nncn  -t^  two 
gentlemMiinoiitaUft;  and  it  ms in  ooeof  ikam  thtt-^kl (MMrne,  a  lota 
Bun  of  bnsinett,  lodung  into  tbe  Mi^*s  Mtt—rti  witk  Ui  waid  and  the 
iK>y*8  moflUE^  got  a  hint  wUeh  ttiqjgtted  Uu  -very  mndi,  wmd  at  «Bee 
'painefi  aad  planed  hin,  that  it  was  aal  of  William  IKibbia'a  owa  padEet 
thitt'a  paii  of  the  fond  htd  bean  nppliod  vpoa  which  the  poor  widow  and 
IteiBhiU  hodMbeiiifced. 

Whea  pnMMlnipon  tiiepoivt,  DehibiB^  who  coakL  not  tell  liee»  blnaiMd 
andiitsBBuareda  good  deol^  and  &iidhr  coafesaed.  '*  The  mtrriaga,*'  be 
aaid,  (at  wbii^  hu  laterioeubor'a  Ause  grew  ^ark^  *'wat  vciy  miioh  aiy 
doiBg.  I  thought  nay  /poor  finoad  had  gone  so  hr^  thai  retreat  &um  bis 
eagaganiMrt  woald  haw  boaa  diAopoor  to  hiia,  and  death  to  Mn. 
Osbmie;  and  looald  do  «o  ksa,  whan  ahe  waa  left  wifchoai  fcaouNts, 
than:gife  what  money  I  aoold  apare  to  maiiitaiB  bar." 

**  Migor  D^'*  i&.  Oabona  aay,  feoking  hard  m  hha,  and  tnrnaig  vaiy 
red  too*-—*'  Yoa  did  me  a  giaat  iojary ;  but  giira  ma  learn  to  t^  you.  Sir, 
yon  ana  anlMnest  SsBer*  Thno  i  my  hand.  Sir,  though  I  littk  ibaqght 
that  aay  ileah  aad  blood  was  a  liriog  oa  yoii — "  and  the  pair  shook  bands, 
with  gtBat'ODnfitsion  on  Major  DobbiA'a  part,  thus  fbond  oot  in  his  act  of 
charitable  hjfpocriay. 

Ha  alaove  to  soften  the  old  nmn,  and  loooncile  him  towards  bis  aoa's 
memoiy.  '*  So  was  auoh  aoobla  Mow,**  he  aaid,  *'  that  all  of  na  loved 
bim»  and  wonid  have  done  aoything  lor  biaL  I,  as  a  young  man  m  tboee 
da3fi^  waa  flattered  beyond  moaaoie  by  hia  preferokce  for  me ;  and  was 
more  pkausd  to  be  aaen  in  bis  aomipany  than  in  that  of  the€ommaadar4a- 
Chiaf.  i  aarer  saw  his  vqnal  for  fibick  and  daring,  aad  aU  the  qnabtioaof 
a  aoUiar ; "  aad  Babfaon  tokl  the  old  .father  as  many  stories  m»  be  oaald 
remember  regarding  the  gallantly  and  achievements  of.  bis  aon.  "  And 
Georgy  is  so  like  him,"  the  Major  added. 

"Uo'sao'libahim  that  ha  amkes  mo  tremble  8oaietime3»"  tbagfand- 

On  ona  wr  two>ev«mngs  the  Mijor  cnne  to  dine  witti  Mr.  Osbofrae»  ^t 
waa  doriag  ihe  tame  of  the  aickneas  of  Mr.  SedleyX  and  as  the  two  siie 
together  in  the  evening  after  dinner  aA  their  talk  was  abovt  the  departed 
hero;  The  &thcr  boaatad  aboat  him  aecovding  to  bos  wont^  fj^osifying 
bimaelf  ia  laeminthig  bia  aon's  fisaia  and  gaUantry,  bnt  bis  maod  waa  at 
any  vaifea  batter  and  maro  diaritable  than  that  (in  whioh  be  had  baan 
disposed  until  now  to  regard  the  poor  fellow ;  and  the  Christian  heart  of 
%ha  4dnd  Major  waa  plcaaod  at  these  sjmptDBois  of  returning  peaoa  and 
;good  wiiL  On  tba  aaooad  evmag  okL  Osborne  cdlad  Bobbin,  WiUiam, 
lost  aahe  aied  to  do  at  the  time  when  Bobbin  aad  George  wcae  boys 
together:  and  the  bonaat  geatlemaa  was  aliaeted  by  &it  mark  of 


On  the  neat  day  at  biaakftiat  when,  Miaa  Oabome,  mA.  the  aipvilgr'Of 
her  agaaad  flfaaaaatar,^mtiDed  to  makaaoBOB  mmiafc  rafloctaig  aligbtmgly 
apon  ihe  Migar'a  appaaraaoa  ar  behamni^— tiie  iwintir  af  the  teiBe 
intcnapWdbar.  "  You  'd-  bsfoboea  ^aad  enough  io  git  him  fn  yaaiaalf 
MissO.  BuitiMi.9npaiareaau.  JEkl  Ha!  Mifor  Witiam  isaiae 
fiolkr.** 
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'*  That  h«  ity  GrendpApa,"  mid  Georgy, 'apfHrodngly :  and  going  up 
dote  to  iha  old  gantkman  he  took  a  hcAd  of  hia  larga  grey  whiakerat  and 
laughed  in  hia  fiice  good^-humourcdly  aud  kiased  him.  And  ha  told  the 
atoiy  at  night  to  his  mother :  who  fully  agreed  with  the  b(^.  ^*  Indeed 
ha  ia»"  aha  aaid.  '*  Tour  dear  father  alwaya  aaid  ao.  Ha  ia  one  of  the 
beat  and  moat  upright  of  men."  Dobbin  happened  to  drop  in  very  aoon 
after  this  conversation,  whioh  made  Amelia  blush  perhaps ;  and  the  young 
scapegrace  increased  the  confusion  by  telling  Dobbin  tbs  other  part  of  the 
atory.  **  I  say  Dob/'  he  said,  "  there  'a  anch  an  uncommon  nice  girl 
wants  to  many  you.  She 's  plenty  of  tin :  ahe  weara  a  front :  and  aha  scolds 
the  aervants  from  morning  till  night."     '*  Who  is  it  ?  "  asked  Dobbin. 

**  It 's  aunt  O/'  the  boy  anawared,  "  Grandpapa  said  so.  And  I  awf^ 
Dob,  how  prime  it  would  be  to  have  you  for  my  uncle."  Old  8edley*s 
quavering  voice  from  the  next  ro<»i  at  this  moment  weakly  called  lor 
Amelia  and  the  laughing  ended. 

That  old  Osborne's  mind  was  changing  was  pretty  dear.  He  naked 
Qeorgp  about  his  unde  sometimes,  and  laughed  at  the  boy's  imitation  of 
the  way  in  which  Jos  said  "  God-bless-my-soul "  and  gobbled  his  aoi^. 
Then  he  said,  "It's  not  respectful,  Sir,  of  you  younkers  to  be  imitating 
of  yomr  relations.  Misa  0,  when  you  go  out  a-driving  to-day,  leave  my 
card  upon  Mr.  Sedley,  do  you  hear.  There 's  no  quarrel  betwigst  mo  and 
him  anyhow." 

The  card  was  leturned,  and  Jos  and  the  Mfgor  were  asked  to  dinner, 
— ^to  a  dinner  the  most  splendid  and  stupid  that  perhaps  ever  Mr.  Osborne 
gave ;  every  inch  of  the  family  plate  was  exhibited,  and  the  best  company 
was  aaked.  Mr.  Sedley  took  down  Miss  O.  to  dinner,  and  she  waa  vaiy 
granous  to  him ;  whereas  she  hardly  spoke  to  the  M^jor,  Who  sate  apart 
fiom  her,  and  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Osborne,  very  timid.  Jos  said*  witli 
great  solemnity,  it  was  the  best  olear  turtle  soop  he  had  ever  tailed  in 
bia  life  ;  and  asked  Mr.  Osborne  where  he  got  his  Madeira? 

**  It  is  some  of  Sedley 's  wine,"  whispered  the  butler  to  hk  master. 
**  I've  had  it  a  longtime,  and  paid  a  good  figure  for  it,  too,"  Mr.  Osborne 
aaid  akrad  to  his  guest ;  and  then  whispered  to  hia  right->hand  naighboar 
how  he  had  got  it  *'  at  the  old  chap's  side." 

More  thaA  once  he  asked  the  Mi^r  about — ^about  Mrs.  George  Oabome 
^-a  theme  cm  which  the  Mi^^r  could  be  vei^  eloquent  whan  ho  ehoae. 
He  told  Mr.  Oabome  of  her  sufferings — of  her  passionate  attadinant  to 
her  husband,  whose  memory  she  worshipped  siiU, — (d  the  tendar  and 
dutiful  manner  in  wbieh  she  had  supported  her  parents,  and  given  -i^  her 
hof,  when  it  aeemed  to  her  her  duty  to  do  so.  *'  You  don't- know  what 
ahe  endured,  Ste/'  aaid  honeat  Do4)lHn,  with  a  tremor  m  hia  voice;  "  Ukd 
i  liepa  and  truat  yon  will  be  reconcQed  to  her.  K  she  took  your  aon 
awaf  firom  you»  ahe  gave  hen  to  you ;  and  however  mnch  you  loved  your 
George^  depend  on  it,  ahe  kved  here  ten  timeamore." 

'*%  God,  you  area  good  &lkr«  Sk,"  was  all  Mr. Osborne  aaid.  It 
•had  never  strode  him  tiuit  the  widow  would  fed  ai^  pain  at  parting  with 
ihatey,«r  that  hia  having  a  fiaa  fevtone  oeuld  iprieve  her.  A  raaoscilia- 
iion  waa  anounaed  as  apaedy  and  inevitabla;  ^  Amalia'a  heart  already 
bei^to  beat  ai  t^noiioii  of  thoawial  meetii^  with  Geeigo'a  Mbsr, 
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It  was  nerer,  liowever,  destined  to  take  place.  Old  Sedley's  lingering 
illness  and  death  supervened,  after  which  a  meeting  was  for  some  time 
impossible.  That  catastrophe  and  other  events  may  have  worked  upon 
Mr.  Osborne.  He  was  much  shaken  of  late«  and  aged,  and  his  mind  was 
worb'ng  inwardly.  He  had  sent  for  his  lawyers,  and  probably  changed 
something  in  his  will.  The  medical  man  who  looked  in,  prononnoed  him 
shaky,  agitated,  and  talked  of  a  little  blood,  and  the  sea-side ;  but  he  took 
neither  of  these  remedies. 

One  day  when  he  should  have  come  down  to  breakfast,  his  servant 
missing  him,  went  into  his  dressing-room,  and  found  him  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  dressing-table  in  a  fit.  Miss  Osborne  was  apprised;  the 
doctors  were  sent  for :  Georgy  stopped  away  from  school :  the  bleeders 
and  cuppers  came.  Osborne  partially  regained  cognizance ;  but  never  could 
speak  again,  though  he  tried  dreadfully  once  or  twice,  and  in  four  days  he  died. 
The  doctors  went  down ;  the  undertaker's  men  w^  up  the  stairs ;  and  all 
the  shutters  were  shut  towards  the  garden  in  Bussell  Square.  Bullock 
rushed  from  the  city  in  a  hurry.  "  How  much  money  had  he  left  to  that 
boy  ? — not  half,  surely  ?  Surely  share  and  share  alike  between  the  three  ?^' 
It  was  an  agitating  moment. 

What  was  it  that  poor  old  man  had  tried  once  or  twice  in  vain  to  say? 
I  hope  it  was  that  he  wanted  to  see  Amelia,  and  be  reconciled  before  he 
left  the  world  to  the  dear  and  faithful  wife  of  his  son :  it  was  most  likelj 
that ;  for  his  will  showed  that  the  hatred  which  he  had  so  long  cherished 
had  gone  out  of  his  heart. 

They  found  in  the  pocket  of  his  dressing-gown  the  letter  with  the  great 
red  seal,  which  George  had  written  him  from  Waterloo.  He  bad  looked 
at  the  other  papers  too,  relative  to  his  son,  for  the  key  of  the  box  in 
whidi  he  kept  them  was  also  in  his  pocket,  and  it  was  found  the  seals  and 
envelopes  had  been  broken — ^very  likely  on  the  night  before  the  seizure-;- 
when  tne  butler  had  taken  him  tea  into  his  study,  and  found  him  reading  in 
thegreat  red  family  bible. 

When  the  will  was  opened,  it  was  found  that  half  the  property  was  left 
to  George,  and  the  remainder  between  the  two  sisters.  Mr.  Bullock  to 
continue,  for  their  joint  benefit,  the  affairs  of  the  commercial  house,  or  to 
go  out,  as  he  thought  fit.  An  annuity  of  five  hundred  pounds,  chargeable 
on  George's  property,  was  left  to  his  mother,  'the  widow  of  my  beloved 
son  Gkorge  Osborne,*  who  was  to  resume  the  guardianship  of  the  boy. 

^Migor  William  Dobbin,  my  beloved  son's  friend,*  was  appointed  exe- 
cutor ;  <  and  as  out  of  his  kindness  and  bounty,  and  with  his  own  private 
fonds,  he  maintained  my  grandson,  and  my  son's  widow,  when  they  were 
otherwise  without  means  of  support,*  (the  testator  went  on  to  say) '  I 
hereby  thank  him  heartily,  for  his  love  and  regard  for  them ;  and  b^eeoh 
him  to  accept  such  a  sum  as  may  be  sufficient  to  purchase  his  commissiott  a» 
a  lieutenant-Colonel,  or  to  be  disposed  of  in  any  way  he  may  think  fit' 

When  Amelia  heavd  that  her  father-in-law  was  reconciled  to  her,  her 
heart  melted,  and  she  was  grateful  for  the  fortune  left  to  her.  But  when 
she  heard  how  Georgy  was  restored  to  her,  and  knew  how  and  by  whom, 
and  how  it  was  Wil^im's  bounty  that  supported  her  in  poverty,  how  it 
was  William  who  gave  her  her  husband  and  her  son — O^  then  she  sank  oft 
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her  knees,  and  prayed  for  blessings  on  that  constant  and  kind  heart :  she 
bowed  down  and  humbled  herself,  and  kissed  the  feet,  as  it  were,  of  that 
beantifol  and  generous  affection. 

And  gratitude  was  all  that  she  had  to  pay  back  for  such  admirable  de- 
votion and  benefits— only  gratitude !  If  she  thought  of  any  other  return, 
the  image  of  Gteorge  stood  up  out  of  the  grave,  and  said,  '*  You  are  mine, 
and  mine  only,  now  and  for  ever." 

William  knew  her  feelings :  had  he  not  passed  his  whole  life  in  divining 
them? 

When  the  nature  of  Mr.  Osborne's  will  became  known  to  the  world,  it 
was  edifying  to  remark  how  Mrs.  George  Osborne  rose  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people  forming  her  circle  of  acquaintance.  The  servants  of  Jos's 
establishment,  who  used  to  question  her  humble  orders,  and  say  they  would 
^'  ask  Master,''  whether  or  not  they  could  obey,  never  thought  now  of  that 
sort  of  appeal.  The  cook  forgot  to  sneer  at  her  shabby  old  gowns  (which, 
indeed,  were  quite  eclipsed  by  that  lady's  finery  when  she  was  dressed  to 
go  to  church  of  a  Sunday  evening),  the  others  no  longer  grumbled  at  the 
sound  of  her  bell,  or  delayed  to  answer  that  summons.  The  coachman, 
who  grumbled  that  his  osses  should  be  brought  out,  and  his  carriage  made 
into  an  ospital  for  that  old  feller  and  Mrs.  O.,  drove  her  with  the  utmost 
alacrity  now,  and  trembling  lest  he  should  be  superseded  by  Mr.  Osborne's 
coachman,  asked  "  what  them  there  Eussell  Square  coachmen  knew  about 
town,  and  whether  ikey  was  fit  to  sit  on  a  box  before  a  lady  ?  "  Jos's 
friends,  male  and  female,  suddenly  became  interested  about  Emmy,  and 
cards  of  condolence  multiplied  on  her  hall  table.  Jos  himself,  who  had 
looked  on  her  as  a  goodnatured  harmless  pauper,  to  whom  it  was  his  duty 
to  give  victuals  and  shelter,  paid  her  and  the  rich  little  boy,  his  nephew, 
the  greatest  respect — ^was  anxious  that  she  should  have  change  and  amuse- 
ment after  her  troubles  and  trials,  "  poor  dear  girl " — and  began  to  appear 
at  the  breakfast-table,  and  most  particularly  to  ask  how  she  would  tike  to 
dispose  of  the  day. 

In  her  capacity  of  gijardian  to  Georgy,  she,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Major,  her  fellow-trustee,  begged  Miss  Osborne  to  tive  in  the  Russell 
Square  house  as  long  as  ever  she  chose  to  dwell  there ;  but  that  lady,  with 
thanks,  declared  that  she  never  could  think  of  remaining  alone  in  that 
melancholy  mansion,  and  departed  in  deep  mourning,  to  Cheltenham,  witli 
a  couple  of  her  old  domestics.  The  rest  were  tiberdly  paid  and  dismissed ; 
the  faithful  old  butler,  whom  Mrs.  Osborne  proposed  to  retain,  resigning 
and  preferring  to  invest  his  savings  in  a  pubUc-house,  where,  let  us  hope, 
he  was  not  unprosperous.  Miss  Osborne  not  choosing  to  live  in  Bussell 
Square,  Mrs.  Osborne  also,  after  consultation,  dectined  to  occupy  the 
gloomy  old  mansion  there.  The  house  was  dismantled ;  the  rich  fuorniture 
and  effects,  the  awful  chandetiers  and  dreary  blank  mirrors  packed  away 
and  hidden,  the  rich  rosewood  drawing-room  suite  was  muffled  in  straw, 
the  carpets  were  rolled  up  and  corded,  the  small  select  library  of  well- 
bound  books  was  stowed  into  two  wine  chests,  and  the  whole  paraphernalia 
rolled  away  in  several  enormous  vans  to  the  Pantechnicon,  where  they  were 
to  He  im^  Georgy's  majority.    And  the  great  heavy  dark  plate-chests 
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went  off  to  Meiers.  Siiiinf)y  ami  Eowdy,  to  lie  in  tlia  celkn  of  those 
eminent  bankeis  until  the  same  period  should  anive. 

One  day  £inmy  with  George  in  her  hand  and  elad  in  deep  sables  went 
to  visit  the  deserted  manuon  which  she  had  not  entered  sinoe  ehe  was  a 
giii  The  plaee  in  tont  was  Uttered  with  straw  where  the  vans  had  been 
4adea  and  rolled  off.  They  went  into  the  great  hknk  rooma,  the  walk  of 
whidi  bore  the  marks  where  the  pictures  and  mirrors  had  luing.  Then 
thcf  went  up  the  greitt  blank  stone-stmrofises  into  the  upper  room,  into 
that  where  grandpapa  died,  as  George  said  in  a  whisper,  and  then  higher 
still  into  George's  own  room.  The  boy  was  still  clinging  by  her  side,  but 
she  thought  of  another  besides  him.  She  knew  that  it  had  been  his 
futher's  room  as  well  as  his  own. 

£he  went  up  to  one  of  the  (^en  windows  (one  of  those  at  which  she 
need  to  gaae  with  a  aick  heart  when  the  dnld  was  iirst  taken  firom  her) 
and  thence  as  she  looked  out  she  oould  see  over  the  trees  of  BoaseH  Square, 
Ike  old  house  in  which  she  herself  was  bom,  and  where  she  had  passed  so 
many  happy  days  of  sacred  youth.  They  aU  came  back  to  her,  tlie  pieasast 
he]]days«  the  kind  faces,  the  cardess,  joyful  past  times ;  and  tiie  long 
pains  Mid  trials  that  had  since  cast  her  down.  She  thou^t  of  these 
and  of  the  man  who  had  been  her  constant  protector,  her  good  gsmns,  her 
sole  beneiactm',  her  tender  and  generous  friend. 

"  Look  here,  mother,"  said  Georgy,  "  here 's  a  G.  O.  soratdied  on  tiie 
glass  with  a  diamond ;  I  never  saw  it  before,  /  never  did  it." 

**  It  was  your  father's  room  long  long  before  yon  were  bong  George^'* 
she  said,  and  she  bhtshed  as  she  kissed  the  boy. 

^le  was  very  silent  as  they  drove  back  to  Bichmond  where  they  had 

taken  a  temporary  house :  where  the  smiling  lawyers  used  to  come  bustling 

over  to  see  her :  (and  we  ms^  be  sure  noted  the  visit  in  the  bill)  and 

•wkere  of  course  there  was  &  room  for  Migor  Bobbin  too,  who  rede  over 

^Mpiently,  having  much  business  to  transact  in  behalf  of  his  ^tle  ward. 

Ueorgy  4U  this  time  was  removed  Irom  Mr.  Yeal'a  on  an  im^ini^ 
holiday,  and  that  gentleman  was  engaged  to  prepare. an  in8or^>tionibr  a 
£ne  marble  slab,  to  ^e  placed  up  in  the  Foundling  under  the  monument  of 
Captain  George  Osborne. 

Tha  fenale  BuUeck,  annt  of  Georgy,  aUhougk  despoiled  by  that  liUle 
monster  of  one-half  of  the  sum  which  she  expected  from  her  father,  nenv- 
ihdess  showed  her  charitaUeness  of  e^irit  by  beii^  i^eanoQed  to  the 
flwther  and  the  lK>y.  Boehampton  is  not  Dar  from  Bichmond,  and  one 
day  the  ohariol,  with  the  golden  Bullocks  emblaaoaed  on  the  pands, 
UM  the  flaeeid  children  wit^,  drove  to  Amelia's  house  at  Biehmond; 
and  the  Bullock  family  made  an  irruption  into  the  gaiden,  where  Am^ 
was  resKlnig  a  book,  ilos  was  in  an  arbour  placidly  dipping  stawbsnieB 
jnto  wine,  and  the  Major  in  one  of  his  Indian  jackets  wsas  giving  aback  to 
€toorgy,  who  diose  to  jwnp  over  him.  He  went  ernes  Us  head,  vai 
bowidod  inio  the  little  advance  of  BullDcks»  with  imnaense  black  boi> 
in  their  )i8ts»    end  hafe  Uack  saahes^  aeoompa^ying  theur  monnuqg 


Si 
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glimoed  ioMMb:  4kii  ^ear  chM,  m  BihPkdMmBe  little  Mifl»  (d  seven 
^eanof  age. 

**  &08a»  go  and  kifls  your  ieu  comn/'  Mrs.  FjMdeckk  ind.  "  Don't 
yoa  know  me,  GeoigeP — I  am  your  emit." 

*' JknofwyoQ  wdL  eno«igk»**  Georgo  Baid;  ''boi  I  don't  liko  kissmg, 
pleue ;"  and  fa»  retreated  fimn  the  obedient  careeeea  of  his  oonaiiL 

**  Take  ne  to  fs«r  dear  nHnnma,  yoa  droU  ctnld,-'  Mn.  Fiodeiidc  said ; 
and  tboee  kdice  nocordiiigiy  mei^  irfier  aoa  akecaoe  of  more  tbaA  fifteen 
yosrs.  During  Eauny'e  oarea  aid  po^rerty  the  •otker  had  never  once 
thou^^  aboat  comhig  to  aee  ber ;  fant  now  tkaiahe  wm  deeently  proeperoiis 
an  the  world,  her  enier-in«<kw  came  to  her  as  a  matter  of  eoorse. 

So  did  nnmbeo  more.  Ounr  eld  fiiend,  Miss  Sfrinrarti,  and  her  hus- 
band came  thundering  over  from  Hampton  Cowt,  with  flaming  ydlow 
tiveriea,  and  was  as  impetuomly  fond  of  Amelia  as  erer.  Schwartz 
would  faanre  liked  hm  alwaya  if  ^e  ao«ld  h«re  seen  her.  One  must  do 
her  that  justice.  But,  que  voulez  vous  7 — ^in  this  vast  town  one  has  not 
the  time  to  go  and  ee&  one'*  friends  \  if  they  drop  -oat  of  the  rank 
th(^  disappear,  and  we.  maioh  en  witiiout  them.  W1m>  is  ever  missed  in 
Vanity  Fair? 

But  so,  in  a  word,  and  before  the  period  of  grief  for  Mr.  Osborne's 
death  had  subsided,  Emmy  found  herself  in  the  centre  of  a  very  genteel 
circle  indeed ;  the  members  of  which  could  not  conceive  that  anybody 
belonging  to  it  was  not  very  lucky.  There  was  scarce  one  of  the  ladies 
that  hadn't  a  relation  a  peer,  though  the  husband  might  be  a  drysalter  in 
the  City.  Some  of  the  ladies  were  very  blue  and  well  informed ;  reading 
Mrs.  Somerville,  and  frequenting  the  Boyal  Institution;  others  were 
severe  and  Evangelical,  and  held  by  Exeter  Hall.  Emmy,  it  must  be 
owned,  found  herself  entirely  at  a  loss  in  the  midst  of  their  davers,  and 
suffered  wofully  on  the  one  or  two  occasions  in  which  she  was  compelled 
to  accept  Mrs.  Frederick  Bullock's  hospitalities.  That  lady  persisted  in 
patronising  her,  and  determined  most  graciously  to  form  her.  She  found 
Amelia's  milliners  for  her,  and  regulated  her  household  and  her  manners. 
She  drove  over  constantly  from  Boehampton,  and  entertained  her  friend 
with  faint  fashionable  fiddlefaddle  and  feeble  Court  slipslop.  Jos  liked  to 
hear  it,  but  the  M^jor  used  to  go  off  growling  at  the  appearance  of  this 
woman,  with  her  twopenny  gentility.  He  went  to  sleep  under  Frederick 
Bollock's  bald  head,  after  dinner,  at  one  of  the  banker's  best  parties,  (Fred 
was  still  anxious  that  the  balance  of  the  Osborne  property  should  be 
transferred  from  Stumpy  and  Bowdy's  to  them),  and  whUst  Amelia,  who 
did  not  know  Latin,  or  who  wrote  the  last  crack  article  in  the  Edinburgh, 
and  did  not  in  the  least  deplore,  or  otherwise,  Mr.  Feel's  late  extraordi- 
nary tergiversation  in  the  fatal  Catholic  Belief  Bill,  sate  dumb  amongst  the 
ladies  in  the  grand  drawing-room,  looking  out  upon  velvet  lawns,  trim 
gravel  walks,  and  glistening  hot-houses. 

'^She  seems  goodnatured  but  insipid,"  said  Mrs.  Bowdy ;  "  that  Mtgor 
seems  to  be  particularly  <$7m." 

"  She  wants  ton  sadly,"  said  Mr.  HoUyock.  "  My  dear  creature,  you 
never  wiD  be  able  to  form  her." 

*'  She  is  dreadfully  ignorant  or  indifferent/'  said  Mrs.  Glowry,  with  a 
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voice  as  if  from  the  grave,  and  a  sad  shake  of  the  head  and  turban — **  J 
asked  her  if  she  thought  that  it  was  in  1836,  according  to  Mr.  Jowls,  or 
in  1839,  according  to  Mr.  Wapshot,  that  the  Pope  was  to  fidl:  and  she 
said — 'Poor  Pope!  I  hope  not — ^What  has  he  done?"' 

"  She  is  my  brother's  widow,  my  dear  friends,"  Mrs.  Frederick  replied, 
*'  and  as  such  I  think  we're  all  bonnd  to  give  her  eveiy  attention  and  in- 
struction on  entering  into  the  world.  You  may  fancy  there  can  be  no 
mercenary  motives  in  those  whose  di^a^i^pokUmewts  are  well  known.'' 

**  That  poor  dear  Mrs.  Bullock,'^  said  Bowdy  to  Hollyock,  as  they  drove 
away  together — *'  she  is  always  scheming  and  managing.  She  wants  Mrs. 
Osborne's  account  to  be  taken  from  our  house  to  hara — ^and  the  way  in 
which  she  coaxes  that  boy,  and  makes  him  sit  by  that  blear-eyed  Uttle 
Eosa,  is  perfectly  ridiculous." 

<'  I  wish  Glowry  was  choked  with  her  Man  of  Sin  and  her  Battle  of 
Armageddon/'  cried  the  other ;  and  the  caniage  rolled  away  over  Putney 
Bridge. 

But  this  sort  of  society  was  too  cruelly  genteel  for  Emmy :  and  all 
jumped  for  joy  when  a  foreign  tour  was  proposed. 


CHAPTER  LXn. 


HE  abore  every-day  eventa 
had  occurred,  and  a  feir 
weeks  had  passed,  when, 
on     one     &ie    ntomlng. 
Parliament  being  over,  the 
summer    advanced,     and 
all  the  g;ood  company  la 
London  about  to  quit  that 
city  for  their  anuoal  tour 
in  search  of  pleasure  or 
health,  the  Batarier  steam- 
boat left  the  Tower-stairs 
laden  with  a  goodly  com- 
pany of  Enghsh  fugitives. 
The    quarter-deck    awn- 
ings were    up,    and    the 
benches    and     gangways 
crowded  with   scores   of 
rosy     children,    bustling 
nursemaids,  ladies  in  the 
lirettiest  pink  bonnets   and  summer  dresses,  gentlemen  in  travelling 
caps   and  linen  jackets,  whose  mnstaduos  bad  jnst   b^un  to  sprout 
for   the    ensuing   toia;    and  stout  trim  old  veterans   with  starched 
neckcloths    and   neat-brushed    hats,    such   as   have   invaded   Europe 
any  time   since   the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  cany   the   natioiul 
Goddem  into  every  city  of  the  Continent.    The  congregation  of  bat- 
boxes,  and  Bramah  desks,  and   dressing-cases  was  prodigioos.    There 
were  jaunty  young  Cambridge-men  travelling  with  their  tutor,  and  going 
for  a  reading  escarsion  to  Konnenwerth  or  Konigswinter ;  there  were 
Irish  gentlemen,  with  the  most  dashing  whiskers  and  jewellery,  talking 
about  horses  incessantly,  and  prodigioosly  polite  to  the  young  ladies  on 
board,  whom,  on  the  contrary,  the  Cambridge  lads  and  their  pale-faced 
tutor  avoided  with  maiden  coyness :  there  were  old  Pall  Mall  loungers 
bound  for  Ems  and  Wiesbaden,  and  a  course  of  waters  to  clear  off  the 
dinners  of  the  season,  and  a  Uttle  roulette  and  trmte-et-^»aranU  to  keep 
the  exdtement  going :  there  was  dd  Methuselah,  who  had  married  his 
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young  wife,  with  Captain  PapiUon  of  the  Guards  holding  her  parai^ 
guide-books  :  there  was  young  May  who  was  carrying  off  kis  bride  on  a 
pleasure  tour,  (Mrs.  Winter  that  was,  and  who  had  beca  «i  sehool  with  May's 
grandmother ;)  there  was  Sir  John  and  mj  Lady  with  a  dosen  childroiy 
and  .corresponding  nursemaids ;  and  tfae  great  grandee  Bareacres  family 
that  sate  by  themselves  near  the  wheel,  stared  at  everybody,  and  spoke  to 
no  one.  Their  carriages,  emblazoned  with  coronets,  and  heaped  with 
shining  imperials,  were  on  the  foredeck ;  locked  in  with  a  dozen  more  snch 
vehicles  :  it  was  difficult  to  pass  in  and  out  amongst  them :  and  the  poor 
inmates  of  the  fore-cabin  had  acarcely  any  space  for  locomotion.  These 
consisted  of  a  few  magnificently  attired  gentlemen  from  Houndsditch,  who 
broi^t  their  own  provisions,  and  ooukL  have  bought  half  the  gay  people 
in. the  grand  saloon ;  a  few  honest  fellows  with  mustachios  and  portfolios, 
who  set  to  sketching  befbre  they  had  been  half-an-hour  on  board ;  one  or 
two  Fi-ench  fimmes  die.  chambre  who  began  to  be  dreadfully  ill  by  the 
time  the  boat  had  passed  Greenwich;  a  groom  or  two  who  lounged  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  horse-boxes  under  their  charge,  or  leaned 
over  the  side  by  the  paddle-wheels,  and  talked  about  who  was  good  for 
the  Leger,  anxl  what  they  stood  to  win  or  lose  for  the  Goodwood 
cup. 

AU  the  couriers,  when  they  had  done  plunging  about  the  ahip^  and  had 
settled  their  various  masters  in  the  cabins  or  on  the  deck,  eongregated 
together  and  began  to  chatter  and  smoke ;  the  Hebrew  genilemen  joining 
them  and  looking  at  the  carriages.  There  was  Sir  John's  gseat  carriage 
that  would  hold  thirteen  people ;  my  Lord  Methuselah's  carriage,  my  Lord 
Bareacre's  chariot,  britska,  and  fourgon,  that  aiifbody  might  pay  for  who 
liked.  It  was  a  wonder  how  my  Lord  got  the  ready  money  to  pay  lor 
the  expenses  of  the  journey.  The  Hebrew  gentkiBea  knew  how  he  got  it. 
They  knew  what  money  his  Lordship  had  in  his  pocket  at  that  instant, 
and  what  interest  he  paid  for  it,  and  who  gave  it  him.  Phudly  there  was 
a  very  neat,  handsome  travelling  carriage,  about  which  tlM  gentlemen 
specuIatecL 

^  Jt  qui  ceite  voiture  la  ?"  said  one  gentleman-courier  with  a  large 
morocco  money-bag  and  ear-rings,  to  another  with  ear-rings  and  a  large 
morocco  money-bag. 

"  (feai  a  Kirach  je  l^eiue—JB  Vai  vu  tdute  i  Vkeure — qui  breuoii  dsB 
aanffvicAes  dana  kt  wUure/*  said  the  courier  in  a  fine  German  French. 

Kirsch  emerging  presently  flrom  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hold  where 
he  had  been  bellowing  instructions  intermingled  with  polyglot  oaths  to 
the  ship's  men  engaged  in  secreting  the  passengers'  luggage,  came  to 
give  an  account  of  himself  to  his  brother  interpreters.  He  informed  them 
that  the  carriage  belonged  to  a  NlEibab  fh>m  Calcutta  and-  Jamaica, 
enormously  rich,  and  witli  whom  he  was  engaged  to  travel ;  and  at  thia 
moment  a  young;  gentleman  who  had  been  warned  off  the  bridge  between 
the  paddle-boxes,  and  who  had  dropped  thence  on  to  the  roof  of  Lord 
Methuselah's  carriage,  from  which  he  had  made  hia  way  over  other 
carriages,  and  imperiaU  until  he  had  clambered  on  to  his  own»  descended 
thence  and  through  the  window  into  the  body  of  the  carriage  to  the 
applause  of  the  couriers  looking  on. 


A  NOTBL  imnoini  a  hbbo.  kq 

"  Mn»  aUoM  w*w-  «m  MU  trmtrtA,  Uimicur  GeotgD,"  mA,  the 
counoc  mth  a  gnu,  aa  bs  tiftod  lui  ggU-lai«d  cap. 


"  D —  yonr  French,"  ewd  the  yftmg  genlkniBn,  "  where  *■  tbo  bimits, 
ay?"  Wliereupon,  Kirsch  anavered  him  in  the  Engliah  languago  or  in 
■Dch  an  imiUtion  of  it  as  he  ooutd  command, — ^for  tliough  ba  wtu  famiHar 
with  all  languages,  Mr.  Kirtch  waa  not  acqoainted  with  a  Ugle  one  and 
^ke  all  with  indifferent  volubility  and  incorrectoeas. 

The  imperioua  young  gentleman  who  golibled  thebia(nuta,(Biid  indaedit 
waa  time  to  refreah  himaelf,  for  he  bad  breakbated  at  l^hmond  foil 
three  hours  before,)  was  oar  young  triead  Geoige  Oabome.  Uuele  Joa  and 
hia  mammii  were  on  the  quartet  deck  with  a  gentleman,  of  whom  tltey 
nted  to  aee  a  good  deal,  end  the  four  woe  about  to  malweaiBaer  tout. 

JoKwas  aflated  at  that  momwit  on  degk  under  tho  MDuog,  and  pret^' 
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neiffly  opposite  to  the  Earl  ctf  Bareacres  and  bis  family,  whose  proceedings 
absorbed  the  Bengalee  almost  entirely.  Both  the  noble  couple  looked 
rather  younger  than  in  the  eyentful  year  *15,  when  Jos  remembered  to 
have  seen  them  at  Brussels  (indeed  he  always  gave  out  in  India  that  he 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  them).  Lady  Garabas's  hair  which  was 
then  dark  was  now  a  beautiful  golden  aubom,  whereas  Lord  Garabas's 
whiskers,  formerly  red,  were  at  present  of  a  rich  black  with  purple  and 
green  reflections  in  the  light.  But  changed  as  they  were,  the  moyements 
of  the  noble  pair  occupied  Jos's  mind  entirely.  The  presence  of  a  lord 
fascinated  him,  and  he  could  look  at  nothing  dse. 

"Those  people  seem  to  interest  you  a  good  deal,"  said  Dobbin, 
laughing  and  watching  him.  Amelia  too  laughed.  She  was  in  a  straw 
bonnet  with  black  ribbons,  and  otherwise  dressed  in  mourning :  but  the 
little  busUe  and  holiday  of  the  journey  pleased  and  excited  her,  and  she 
looked  particularly  happy. 

''  What  a  heavenly  day,''  Emmy  said,  and  added,  with  great  originality, 
"  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  calm  passage." 

Jos  waved  his  hand,  scornfully  gWcing  at  the  same  time  under  his 
eyelids  at  the  great  folks  opposite.  ^  "  If  you  had  made  the  voyages  toe 
have,"  he  said,  "you  wouldn't  much  care  about  the  weather."  But 
nevertheless,  traveller  as  he  waa,  he  passed  the  night  direfiilly  sick  in  his 
carriage,  where  his  courier  tended  him  with  brandy-and-water  and  every 
luxury. 

In  due  time  this  happy  party  landed  at  the  quays  of  Botterdam,  whence 
they  were  transported  by  another  steamer  to  the  city  of  Cologne.  Here 
the  carriage  and  the  family  took  to  the  shore,  and  Jos  was  not  a  little 
gratified  to  see  his  arrival  announced  in  the  Cologne  newspapers  as  *  Herr 
Graf  Lord  von  Sedley  nebst  Begleitung  aus  London.'  He  had  his  court 
dress  with  him :  he  had  insisted  that  Dobbin  should  bring  his  regimental 
paraphernalia :  he  announced  that  it  was  his  intention  to  be  presented  at 
some  foreign  Courts,  and  pay  his  respects  to  the  Sovereigns  of  the  coimtries 
which  he  honoured  with  a  visit. 


Wherever  the  party  stopped,  and  an  opportunity  was  offered,  Mr.  Jos 
left  his  own  card  and  the  Major's  upon  "  Our  AOnister."  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  he  could  be  restrained  from  putting  on  his  cocked  hat 
and  tights  to  wait  upon  the  English  consul  at  the  Free  City  of  Judenstadt, 
when  that  hospitable  functionary  asked  our  travellers  to  dmner.  He  kept 
a  journal  of  his  voyage,  and  noted  elaborately  the  defects  or,  excellencies  of 
the  various  inns  at  which  he  put  up,  .and  of  the  wines  and  dishes  of  whidi 
he  partook. 

As  for  Emmy,  she  was  very  happy  and  pleased.  Dobbin  used  to  cany 
about  for  her  her  stool  and  sketch-book,  and  admired  the  drawings  of  the 
goodnatured  little  artist,  as  they  never  had  been  admired  before.  She 
sate  upon  steamer's  decks  and  drew  crags  and  castles,  or  she  mounted 
upon  donkqrs  and  ascended  to  ancient  robber-towers,  attended  by  her  two 
aides-de-camp,  Greorgy  and  Dobbin.  She  laughed,  and  the  Migor  did  too, 
at  his  droll  figure  on  donkey-back,  with  his  long  legs  touching  the  ground. 
He  was  the  interpreter  for  the  party,  having  a  good  military  knowledge  of 
the  German  language ;  and  he  and  the  deUghted  George  fought  the 
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campaigns  of  the  Bhine  and  the  Palatinate :  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  weeks, 
and  by  assiduously  conversing  with  Herr  Kirsch  on  the  box  of  the  car- 
riage, Georgy  made  prodigious  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  High  Dutch, 
and  could  talk  to  hotel  waiters  and  postillions  in  a  way  that  charmed  his 
mother,  and  amused  his  guardian. 

Mr.  Jos  did  not  much  engage  in  the  afternoon  excursions  of  his  fellow- 
trayellers.  He  slept  a  good  deal  after  dinner,  or  basked  in  the  arbours  of 
the  pleasant  inn-gardens.  Pleasant  Bhine  gardens !  Pair  scenes  of  peace 
and  sunshine — ^noble  purple  mountains,  whose  crests  are  reflected  in  the 
magnificent  stream — ^who  has  ever  seen  you,  that  has  not  a  grateful  memory 
of  those  scenes  of  friendly  repose  and  beauty  ?  To  lay  down  the  pen,  and 
even  to  think  of  that  beautiful  Bhineland  makes  one  happy.  At  this  time 
of  summer  evening,  the  cows  are  trooping  down  from  the  hills,  lowing  and 
with  their  bells  tinkling,  to  the  old  town,  with  its  old  moats,  and  gates, 
and  spires,  and  chestnut-trees,  with  long  blue  shadows  stretching  over  the 
grass ;  the  sky  and  the  river  below  flame  in  crimson  and  gold ;  and  the 
moon  is  already  out,  looking  pale  towards  the  sunset.  The  sun  sinks 
behind  the  great  castle-crested  mountains,  the  night  falls  suddenly,  the 
river  grows  darker  and  darker,  lights  quiver  in  it  from  the  windows  in 
the  old  ramparts,  and  twinkle  peacefully  in  the  villages  under  the  hills  on 
the  opposite  shore. 

So  Jos  used  to  go  to  sleep  a  good  deal  with  his  bandanna  over  his  face 
and  be  very  comfortable,  and  read  all  the  English  news,  and  every  word  of 
Galignani's  admirable  newspaper,  (may  the  blessings  of  all  Englishmen  who 
have  ever  been  abroad  rest  on  the  founders  and  proprietors  of  that  pirati- 
cal print !)  and  whether  he  woke  or  slept  his  friends  did  not  very  much 
miss  him.  Yes,  they  were  very  happy.  They  went  to  the  Opera  often  of 
evenings — ^to  those  snug,  unassuming,  dear  old  operas  in  the  German 
towns,  where  the  noblesse  sits  and  cries,,  and  knits  stockings  on  the  one 
side,  over  against  the  bourgeoisie  on  the  other ;  and  His  Transparency  the 
Duke  and  his  Transparent  family,  all  very  fat  and  good-natured,  come  and 
occupy  the  great  box  in  the  middle ;  and  the  pit  is  full  of  the  most  elegant 
slim-waisted  officers  with  straw-coloured  mustachios,  and  twopence  a-day 
on  fiill  pay.  Here  it  was  that  Emmy  found  her  delight,  and  was  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time  to  the  wonders  of  Mozart  and  Oimarosa.  The 
Major's  musical  taste  has  been  before  alluded  to,  and  his  performances  on 
the  flute  commended.  But  perhaps  the  chief  pleasure  he  had  in  these 
operas  was  in  watching  Emmy's  rapture  while  listening  to  them.  A  new 
world  of  love  and  beauty  broke  upon  her  when  she  was  introduced  to  those 
divine  compositions :  this  lady  had  the  keenest  and  finest  sensibility,  and 
how  could  she  be  indifferent  when  she  heard  Mozart  ?  The  tender  parts 
of  Don  Juan  awakened  in  her  raptures  so  exquisite  that  she  would  ask  herself 
when  she  went  to  say  her  prayers  of  a  night,  whether  it  was  not  wicked  to 
feel  so  much  delight  as  that  with  which  "  Yedrai  Carino  "  and  "Batti  Batti " 
filled  her  gentle  little  bosom?  But  the  Major,  whom  she  consulted  upon 
this  head,  as  her  theological  adviser  (and  who  himself  had  a  pious  and 
reverent  soul),  said  that  for  his  part,  every  beauty  of  art  or  nature  made 
him  thankful  as  well  as  happy ;  and  that  the  pleasure  to  be  had  in  listen- 
ing to  fine  music,  as  in  loolang  at  the  stars  in  the  sky,  or  at  a  beautiful 
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lanflflcape  or  picture,  <wa8  a  beneit  ffbr«vrliich<we  HEOglA  tharic  fi^Ton  bs 
sincerely  as  for  any 'Other-worldly  blesskg.  And  in  leply  lo  «ome  €unt 
objections  of  Mrs.  Amelia's '(taken 'lh>m  ^certain 'theologioaltmyrk^  like  tke 
''WadherfToman  of 'Finchlcy  Common"  and  otbers  of  tfaatachool,  with  which 
Mrs.  Osborne  had  been  furnished  during  her  life  at  BromptoiO  he  told  her 
an  fiadtem  fable  of  the  Owl  who  thought  that  the^oBshi&ewas  unbearable 
for  the 'eyes,  and  that  the  Nightingale  was  a  most  overrated  biid.  *'  It  is 
'one'e  >nature  to  sing  and  the  other's  to  hoot/'  he  said,>}aaghing,  **  and  with 
8uoh  a  sweet  voice  -as  you  'have  yourself,  you  mnst  bdimg  to  the  Bolbul 
notion. 

I  like  to  dwell  upon  4his  period  of  her  life,  and  io  think  that  she  was 
cheerfel  and  happy.     Ton  aee  she  has  not  had  too  mudi  of  that  sort  of 
eedstenee  as  yet,  and  has  not  fidJen  in  the  way  of  means  to  educate  her 
tastes  or  her  intelligence.     She  has  been  domineered  over  hitherto  by 
vulgar  intellects.     It  is  the  iot.of  many  a  woman.    And  as  everyone  of 
the  dear  sex  is  the  rival  of  the  rest  of  her  kind,  timidity  passes  ior  folly 
in  their  charitable  judgments ;  and  gentleness  for  dulness ;  and  *  silence — 
which  is  but  timid  denial  of  the  unwelcome  assertion  of  ruling  folks, 
and  tacit  protestantism — above  all,  finds  'uo  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the 
female  Inquisition.     Thus,  -my  dear  and  civilised  reader,  if  you  and  I  were 
to  find  ourselves  this  evening  in  a  society  of  greengrocers,  let  ub  say;  it  is 
probable  that  our  conversation  would  not  be  brOliant;  if ,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  greengrocer  should  'find  himself  at  your  refined  and  polite  tea- 
table,  where  everybody  was  saying  witty  things,  and  everybody  of  fashion 
and  repute  tearing  her  friends  to  pieces  in  the  most  delightml  manner,  it 
is  possible  that  the  stranger  would  not  be  very  talkative,  and  by  no  means 
interesting  or  interested. 

And  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  poor  lady  had  never  met  a  genfle- 
man  in  her  life  until  this  present  tnoment.  Perhaps  these  are  raMr  per- 
sonages than  some  of  us  think  for.  Wfaich'of'US  can  point  out  many  such 
in  his  circle — ^men  whose  aims  are  generous,  whose  troth  is  comtant,  and 
tidt'Onfy'Oonstant  in  its  kind  but  elevated  in  its  degree;  whose  want  of 
mieanness  makes  them  sim]^le :  who  can  look  the  world  honestly  in  the 
face  with  an  equal  manly  sympatic  for  the  great  and  the^maUf  We  all 
know  a  -hundred  whose  coats  are  very  well  made,  and  a  score  who  have 
«xcellent  •numners,  and  one  or  'two  happy  heings  who  are  what  theyoalli 
in  the  inner  circles,'and  have  shot  into  the  ^verycentrerand  bull*s  eye  of  the 
fashion ;  'but  of  gentlemen  how  many^?  Let  'Us  take  a  little  scrap  (ff  pepe^ 
and  each  makeout^his  list. 

My  friend  the  Major  I  write,  without  any  doubt,  in  mine.  He  had 
very  long  legs,  a  yellow  face,  and  a  sl^ht  lisp,  which  at  first  was  rather 
ridiculous.  But  his  thoughts  were  just,  his  brains  were  feirly  good,  his 
life  was  honest  and  pure,  and  his  heart  warm  and  humble.  Ue  certainly 
had  very  large  hands  and  feet,  which  the  twoGeoige  Osbomes  used  to 
caricature  and  laugh  at ;  and  their  jeers  and  langhter  perhaps  led  poor 
little  Emmy  astray  as  to  his  worth.  But  have  we  not  all  been  misled 
about  our  heroes,  and  changed  our  opinions  a  hundred  times*?  Emmyi 
in  this  happy  time,  found  that  hers  underwent  a  very  great  'change  ui 
respect  of  the  merits 'of  the  Migor. 
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Perhaps  it  was  the  happiest  time  of  %oth  their  lives  indeed,  if  >thiqr  ^^ 
butlmow  it — and  whodoesF  Which  of  us  can  point  out  andsaythai  was 
the  cnlmination — ^that  was  the  smnmit  of  human  jey  f  But  at  «U  eveils, 
this  oonple  were  Tory  decently  contented  and  eiij<^Fed  as  pleasant  a  saamer 
tonr  as  any  pair  that  left  England  that  year.  Georgy  was  always  prasent 
at  the  play,  but  it  was  the  Mjbjot  who  put  Smmy's  shaivi  on  after  tiie 
entertainment;  and  in  the  walks  and  excursions  the  young  lad  woiddte 
on  a  head^  and  up  a  tower-stair  or  a  tree,  whilst  the  soberer  ooiqple  were 
below,  the  Migor  smddng  his  dgar  with  great  pladdify  and  coostancy^, 
whilst  Emmy  sketched  the  site  or  the  mm.  It  was  on  this  very  toar 
that  I,  the  present  writer  of  a  histoiy  ci  which  every  word  is  true,  badtlm 
pleasure  to  see  them  'first,  and  to  make  their  acquaintance. 

It  was  at  the  littie  conlfortable  Grand  Dncal  town  of  PmnpemidkBl  <t]uit 
very  place  where  8k  Pitt  Orawley  had  been  so  distingui^ed  as  an  aitaekf; 
but  that  was  in  early  early  days,  and  before  the  news  of  the  battie  of 
Austerlitz  sent  all  the  English  diplomatists  in  Germany  to  the  right  about) 
that  I  first  saw  Colonel  Dobbin  and  his  party.  Th^  had  arrived  with  the 
carriage  and  courier  at  the  Erbprine  Hotel,  the  best  of  the  town,  and  the 
whole  party  dined  at  the  table  iTMte.  ETCiybody  remarked  the  mi^esly 
of  Jos,  and  the  knowing  way  in  which  be  sipped,  (Mr  rather  snoked,  the 
Johannisberger,  which  he  ordered  for'  dinner.  The  little  boy,  too,  we 
observed,  had  a  fieimous  appetite,  and  consumed  schinken,  and  toiten,  and 
kartoffeln,  and  cranberry  jam,  and  salad,  and  pudding,  and  roast  fowls, 
and  sweetmeats,  with  a  gfdlantry  that  did  honour  ^to  his  nation.  After 
about  fifteen  dishes,  he  concluded  the  repaift  with  dessert,  some  of  which 
he  CTon  carried  out  of  doors ;  f<nr  some  young  gentlemen  si  tid>le,  amused 
with  his  coolness  and  gallant  free  and  easy  manner,  induced  him  to  pocket 
a  handful  of  maearoons«  which  he  discussed  on  his  way  to  the  theatre, 
whither  everybody  ^ent  in  the  cheery  social  little  German  place.  The 
lady  in  black,  the  boy's  mamma,  laughed  and  blushed,  and  looked  exoeed- 
ingly  pleased  and  shy  as  the  dinner  went  on,  and  at  the  Tarious  foats  and 
instances  ofespQfflene  on  the  part  of  her  son.  The  Colonel — ^for  aolie 
became  Toy  soon  afterwards — I  remember  joked  the  boj  witii  a  great 
deal  of  grave  fun,  pointing  out  dishes  which  he  kadn*i  tried,  and  eotoMt- 
ing  him  not  to  baulk  his  appetite,  but  to  have  a  second  suppty  of  this  Or 
that. 

It  was  what  they  caS  a  ^tt-roUe  night  at  the  Boyal  Clrand  Ducal 
Pumpemickdisch  Hof, — or  Court  theatre;  and  Madame  BdiroederDevrieift, 
tiien  in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty  and  genius,  performed  iSie  pait  of  the 
heroine  in  the  wonderful  opera  of  Fideho.  From  our  pUioes  in  the  stalls 
we  could  see  our  four  friends  of  the  table  d^Mte^  in  tin  lege  Which 
Sehwendler  of  the  Erbprinz  kept  for  his  best  guests :  and  I  could  not 
help  remarking  the  effect  which  the  magnificent  actress  and  music  pro- 
duced upon  Mrs.  Osborne,  for  so  we  had  heard  the  stoUt  gentleman  in  the 
mustachios  call  her.  During  the  astonishing  Chorus  of  the  Prisoners  over 
which^  the  delightful  voice  of  the  actress  rose  and  soared, in  the  most 
ravishing  harmony,  her  face  wore  such  an  expression  of  wonder  and  de- 
light  that  it  struck  even  Uttle  Fipps,  the  bUui  attach^,  who  drawled 
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out,  as  Ke  fixed  his  glass  upon  her,  '*  Gayd,  it  really  does  one  good  to  see 
a  woman  caypable  of  that  stayt  of  excaytement."  And  in  the  Pnson 
Scene  where  Fidelio,  rushing  to  her  husband,  cries  "  Nichts  nichts  mein 
Florestan,"  she  fairly  lost  herself  and  oovered  her  face  with  her  handkerchief. 
Every  woman  in  the  house  was  snivelling  at  the  time :  but  I  suppose  it  was 
because  it  was  predestined  that  I  was  to  write  this  particular  lady's 
memoirs  that  I  remarked  her. 

The  next  day  thev  gave  another  piece  of  Beethoven.  "  Die  Schladit  bei 
Yittoria."  MalbrooK  is  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  performance,  as 
indicative  of  the  brisk  advance  of  the  French  Army.  Then  come  drums, 
trumpets,  thunder  of  artillery,  and  groans  of  the  dying,  and  at  last  in  a 
grand  triumphant  swell,  ''  God  save  the  King  **  is  performed. 

There  may  have  been  a  score  of  Englishmen  in  the  house,  but  at  the 
burst  of  that  beloved  and  well-known  music,  everyone  of  them,  we  young 
fellows  in  the  stalls.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Bullminster  (who  had  taken  a 
house  at  Fompemickel  for  the  education  of  their  nine  children), ,  the 
fat  gentleman  with  the  mustachios,  the  long  Major  in  white  duck  trowsers, 
and  the  lady  with  the  litUe  boy  upon  whom  he  was  so  sweet;  even 
Kirsch,  the  courier  in  the  gallery,  stood  bolt  upright  in  their  places,  and 
proclaimed  themselves  to  be  members  of  the  dear  old  British  nation.  As 
for  Tapeworm,  the  Secretary  of  Legation,  he  rose  up  in  his  box  and 
bowed  and  simpered,  as  if  he  would  represent  the  whole  empire.  Ta^- 
worm  was  nephew  and  heir  of  old  Marshal  Tiptoff,  who  has  been 
introduced  in  this  story  as  General  Tiptoff,  just  before  Waterloo,  who  was 
Ck>lonel  of  the  — th  regiment  in  which  Major  Dobbin  served,  and  who 
died  in  this  year  full  of  honours,  and  of  an  aspic  of  plover's  eggs ;  when 
the  regiment  was  graciously  given  by  his  Miyesty  to  Colonel  Sir  Michael 
O'Dowd,  K.C.B.,  who  had  commanded  it  in  many  glorious  fields. 

Tapeworm  must  have  met  with  Colonel  Dobbin  at  the  house  of  the 
Colonel's  Colonel,  the  Marshal,  for  he  recognised  him  on  this  night  at  the 
theatre ;  and  with  the  utmost  condescension,  his  Majesty's  minister  came 
over  firom  his  own  box,  and  publicly  shook  hands  with  his  new-found 
friend. 

"  Look  at  that  infernal  sly  boots  of  a  Tapeworm,"  Eipps  whispered, 
examining  his  Chief  firom  the  stalls.  "  Wherever  there 's  a  pretty  woman 
*  he  always  twists  himself  in."  And  I  wonder  what  were  diplomatists  made 
for  but  for  that  ? 

"  Have  I  the  honour  of  addressing  myself  to  Mrs.  Dobbin,"  asked 
the  Secretary,  with  a  most  insinuating  grin. 

Georgy  burst  out  laughing,  and  said  *'  By  Jove,  that  u  a  good  'un." — 
Emmy  and  the  Migor  blushed :  we  saw  them  fix>m  the  stalls. 

"  This  lady  is  Mrs.  George  Osborne,"  said  the  Major,  "  and  this  is  her 
brother,  Mr.  Sedley,  a  distinguished  officer. of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service: 
.  permit  me  to  introduce  him  to  your  lordship." 

My  lord  nearly  sent  Jos  off  his  legs,  with  the  most  fieisdnating  smile* 

"  Are  you  going  to  stop  in  Pumpernickel,"  he  said.    "  It  is  a  dull  place : 

but  we  want  some  nice  people,  and  we  would  try  and  make  it  to 

'  agreeable  to  you.     Mr. — ^Ahum — Mrs. — Oho.    I  shall  do  myself  the 

honour  of  caUiiig  upon  you  to-monow  at  your  inn." — ^And  he  went  away 
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with  a  Parthian  grin  end  glance,  whi^  lie  thought  most  finish  His.  Oabome 
completely. 


The  performance  over,  the  young  fellows  lounged  about  the  lobbies,  and 
we  saw  the  society  take  its  departure.  The  Duchess  Dowager  went  off 
in  her  jingling  old  coach,  attended  by  two  faithful  and  withered  old  maids 
of  honour,  and  a  little  snuffy  spindle-shanlced  gentleman  in  waiting,  in  a 
brown  jasey  and  a  green  coat  coTered  with  orders — of  which  the  star  and 
the  grand  yellow  cordon  of  the  order  of  Saint  Michael  of  Fiunpernickel 
was  most  conspicuous.  The  drums  rolled,  the  gnards  sainted,  and  the  old 
carriage  drove  away. 

Then  came  his  Transparency  the  Duke  and  Transparent  family,  with 
his  great  officers  of  state  and  household.  He  bowed  serenely  to  every- 
body. And  amid  the  saluting  of  the  guards,  and  the  flaring  of  the 
ttffches  of  the  nmning  footmen,  dad  in  scarlet,  the  Transparent  carriages 
drove  Bway  to  the  old  Ducal  Schloss,  with  its  towers  and  pinnacles  stand- 
ing on  the  Schlossberg.    Everybody  in  Fnmpernickel  Imew  everybody. 
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No  sooner  was  a  foreigner  seen  there,  than  ^m  MuiiaUr  of  EtaiiBg»  ACm^ 
or  some  other  great  or  small  officer  of  state,  went  round  to  the  Srbpihu, 
and  found  out  the  name  of  the  new  arrivals. 

We  watched  them,  too,  out  of  the  theatre.  Tapeworm  had  just  walked 
off,  enveloped  in  his  doak,  with  which  hie  gigantic  chasseur  was  always  in 
attendance,  and  looking  as  much  as  possible  like  Don  Juan.  The  Ptime 
Minister's  lady  had  just  squeezed  herself  into  her  sedan,  and  her  daughter, 
the  charming  Ida,  had  put  on  her  calash  and  dogs :  wheU'tftie  Snglish  party 
came  out,  the  boy  yawning  drearily,  the  Major  taking  great  pains  in  keep- 
ing the  shawl  over  Mrs.  Osborne's  head,  and  Mr.  Sedley  looking  grand, 
with  a  crush  opera-hat  on  one  side  of  hia  kaad,  and  his  hand  in  the  stomach 
of  a  voluminous  white  waistcoat.  We  took  off  our  hats  to  our  acquaint- 
ances of  the  table  cTk^te;  and  the  lady,  m  retea^  presented  us  w4th  a  little 
smile  and  a  curtsey,  for  which  everybody  mi|pit  be  thankful. 

The  carriage  iram  the  inn,  under  the  supsnntendenoe  of  tke  Imstling 
Mr.  Kirsch,  waa  m.  waiting  to  convi^  the  party  i  boi  the  fat  man  said  he 
would  walk,  andf  imoke  lus  dgar  on  his  way  hmmeirards ;  so  the  other 
three,  with  noiik  and  smiles  to  us,  wmt  without  Ifc.  Sedley.  Kirsch, 
with  the  dgtv^«Bse^  ibllowing  in  his  maater'a  tnke; 

We  all  waffiad'  together,  and  talked:  to  the  attout  gwrifeman  about  the 
ogrhMM  of  ttie  j^bnie.  It  was  very  t^reeible  for  i&e  Biglish.  There  were 
shooting-partiftS'  and  battues ;  there  waa  a  plentr^  of  Ikalls  and  enter- 
tainments at  t^c  Kospitabla  Court ;  the  aodety  was  gsnciaUy  good ;  the 
theatre  excellanl^  and  the  living  c^p. 

*'  And  our  Mudate  seems  a  most  dalightfol  and^afhBfeparson^"  our  new 
friend  said.  "  With  such  a  representative,  and — and* »  good  medical  man, 
I  can  fancy  the^plaoa  to  be  most  eligible.  Gkx>d  nigh4^  gentlemen."  And 
Jos  creaked  up  thee  stairs  to^bedward,  followed  h^  KisBch  with  &  flambeau. 
We  raHhar  hoped!  that  nice-looking  womnt  iRonld  be  indnoed  to  stay 
some  time  in  the  ttnvn; 
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UCHi  polite  bdianour  w  tbkt  <rfl 
Lord  Tfqiewann  did  not  &il  to 
hKvs  the  noat  favonn^le.  effwt 
upon'  Ur.  aed%'s  mindk  andi  tlta 
Torf  next  moratng,  at  break&it, 
he  pnuounoed  W  oinmaii  tiutt 
Piunpraaukel  waa  tiie  pluMntart 
UUe  plwK  of  Bi^  wUgbtheybad 
luited  oib  tiieir  tour.  Jw'b 
raotivn^  and  aitifioat  wen  urt 
r  difficult  of  o«mpnhni<im : 
i  Dobbin  lang^iad  ii^  hi»  iloer^ 
UB  a-  hippocBtB-  n,  he  waa,  whea 
he  found  by  tbv  knowing  air  (rf 
th«  avUian  and  the  off-band 
MBnnm  in  whii£.  Uie  Utta  h^ad' 
about  Tbpewann  Caatk,  and  the 
oOer  memlNia  of  the  Cuuly,  Oat. 
Joe  had'  boeo'  iqh  aliea^  ift  tlu 
TntnTt'ng'i  anwMltiiw  hin  tear^- 
Ung:  Jaway.  'ita,  he  had'  aean 
the  Bight  Hoiawsable  ths  £arl 

oi  Bagirig,  hie  landahip'rfathar;, 

bc; ma  snre  he hed^.tushad' met 
him  at — at  the  Levee — didn't  Dob  remamberP  and  when  tiicDiidaaiBliae 
called  on  the  party,  fa^Mil  tahirpromisQ,  2o»reaeiTfld  him  with  mck  a 
taiato  aaid  hononiw  ar  were  aaldon>  anorded  to*  tlie  littla  Bnvoy;  He 
wirittd  at  Kirack  on  1b»  Exodfena^'B  uriTf^  and  that  emiaaar;  ioatmctedi 
befenhaad,  went  out  and  aBparintended  aa  entertainment  of  cold  neat^ 
jalliea,  and  oQier  daHeade^  baoDght  ini  npoO'tc^a,  and  o£  wbidulb.  Joa 
abaolnttjy  inaiated  that. bis  noUe  gneat.ahonid  paitake. 

TBpewnm,  aa  kng  aa.  ha  coidd  haaean'  opportonit^  of  adSiiriitg  tiie 
bright  naa  of  Mre.  &b(wne  (whoan  freahBeaa  of  amnpliodan  bore,  diqfli^t 
remarkably  well)  waa  not  ill  pleased  to  accept  anyhintlatiani  to.ttt^  in. 
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Mr.  Sedley's  lodgings;  he  put  one  or  two  dexterous  questions  to  him 
about  India  and  the  dancing-girls  there ;  asked  Amelia  about  that  beauti- 
ful boy  who  had  been  with  her,  and  complimented  the'  astonished  little 
woman  upon  the  prodigious  sensation  which  she  had  made  in  the  house ; 
and  tried  to  fascinate  Dobbin  by  talking  of  the  late  war,  and  the  exploits  of 
the  Pumpernickel  contingent  under  the  command  of  the  Hereditaiy  Prince, 
now  Duke  of  Pumpernickel. 

Lord  Tapeworm  inherited  no  little  portion  of  the  family  gallantry,  and 
it  was  his  happy  belief,  that  almost  every  woman  upon  whom  he  himself 
cast  friendly  eyes,  was  in  love  with  him.  He  left  Emmy  under  the  per- 
suasion that  she  was  slain  by  his  wit  and  attractions,  and  went  home  to 
his  lodgings  to  write  a  pretty  little  note  to  her.  She  was  not  fascinated ; 
only  puzzled  by  his  grinning,  his  simpering,  his  scented  cambric  hand- 
kerchief, and  his  high-heeled  lacquered  boots.  She  did  not  understand 
one  half  the  compliments  which  he  paid;  she  had  never,  in  her  small 
experience  of  mankind,  met  a  professional  lady's  man  as  yet,  and  looked 
upon  my  lord  as  something  curious  rather  than  pleasant ;  and  if  she  did 
not  admire,  certainly  wondered  at  him.  Jos,  on  the  contrary,  was  de- 
lighted. "  How  very  affablie  his  Lordship  is,"  he  said ;  "  How  very  kind 
of  his  Lotdship  to  say  he  would  send  his  medical  man !  Kirsch,  you  will 
carry  our  cards  to  the  Count  de  Schlilsselback  directly :  the  Msgor  and 
I  will  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  paying  our  respects  at  Court  as  soon 
as  possible.  Put  out  my  uniform,  Kirsch, — both  our  uniforms.  It  is  a 
mark  of  politeness  which  every  English  gentleman  ought  to  show  to  the 
countries  which  he  visits,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  sovereigns  of  those 
countries  as  to  the  representatives  of  his  own." 

When  Tapeworm's  doctor  came.  Doctor  von  Glauber,  Body  Physician 
to  H.S.H.  the  Duke,  he  speedily  convinced  Jos  that  the  Pumpernickel 
mineral  springs  and  the  Doctor's  particular  treatment  would  infallibly 
restore  the  Bengalee  to  youth  and  slimness.  "  Dere  came  here  last  year," 
he  said,  "  Sheneral  Bulkeley,'an  English  Sheneral,  tvice  so  pic  as  you,  Sir. 
I  sent  him  back  qvite  tin  after  tree  months,  and  he  danced  vid  Baroness 
Glauber  at  the  end  of  two." 

Jos's  mind  was  made  up,  the  springs,  the  doctor,  the  Court,  and  the 
Charg^  d'  Affaires  convinced  him,  and  he  proposed  to  spend  the  autumn  in 
these  delightful  quarters. — ^And  punctual  to  his  word,  on  the  next  day  the 
Charg^  d'  Affaires  presented  Jos  and  the  Major  to  Victor  Aurelius  XVII., 
being  conducted  to  their  audience  with  that  sovereign  by  the  Count  de 
Schlilsselback,  Marshal  of  the  Court. 

They  were  straightway  invited  to  dinner  at  Court,  and  their  intention  of 
staying  in  the  town  being  announced,  the  politest  ladies  of  the  whole 
town  instantly  called  upon  Mrs.  Osborne ;  and  as  hot  one  of  these,  how* 
ever  poor  they  might  be,  was  under  the  rank  of  a  Baroness,  Jos's  delight 
was  beyond  expression.  He  wrote  off  to  Chutney  at  the  Club  to  say  that 
the  Service  was  highly  appreciated  in  Germany,  t^t  he  was  going  to  show 
his  friend,  the  Count  de  Schlusselback,  how  to  stick  a  pig  in  the  Indian 
fashion,  and  that  his  august  friends,  the  Duke  and  Duchess,'  were  every- 
thing that  was  kind  and  civil.    . 
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•  Emmy,  too,  was  presented  to  the  august  family,  and  as  mourning  is  not 
admitted  in  Court  on  certain  days,  she  appeared  in  a  pink  crape  dress, 
nvith  a  diamond  ornament  in  the  corsage,  presented  to  her  by  her  brother, 
and  she  looked  so  pretty  in  this  costume  that  the  Duke  and  Court  (putting 
out  of  the  question  the  M^jor,  who  had  scarcely  ever  seen  her  before  in  an 
evening  dress,  and  vowed  that  she  did  not  look  five-and-twenty)  aU  admired 
lier  excessively. 

In  this  dress  she  walked  a  Poloiuiise  with  Migor  Dobbin  at  a  Court- 
ball,  in  which  easy  dance  Mr.  Jos  had  the  honour  of  leading  out  the 
Countess  of  Schliisselback,  an  old  lady  with  a  hump  back,  but  with  six- 
teen good  quarters  of  nobility,  and  related  to  half  the  royal  houses  of 
Germany. 

Pumpernickel  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  happy  valley,  through  which 
•sparkles — ^to  mingle  with  the  Ehine  somewhere,  but  I  have  not  the  map  at 
hand  to  say  exactly  at  what  point — ^the  fertilising  stream  of  the  Pump. 
In  some  places  the  river  is  big  enough  to  support  a  ferry-boat,  in  others 
to  turn  a  mill ;  in  Pumpernickel  itself,  the  last  Transparency  but  three,  the 
great  and  renowned  Victor  Aurelius  XIY.,  built  a  magnificent  bridge,  on 
which  his  own  statue  rises,  surrounded  by  water-nymphs  and  emblems  of 
victory,  peace  and  plenty ;  he  has  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  a  prostrate  Turk 
— history  says  he  engaged  and  ran  a  Janissary  through  the  body  at  the 
relief  of  Vienna  by  Sobieski, — but,  quite  undisturbed  by  the  agonies  of  that 
prostrate  Mahometan,  who  writhes  at  his  feet  in  the  most  ghastly  manner 
— ^the  Prince  smiles  blandly,  and  points  with  his  truncheon  in  the  direction 
of  the  Aurelius  Platz,  where  he  began  to  erect  a  new  palace  that  would 
have  been  the  wonder  of  his  age,  had  the  great-souled  Prince  but  funds  to 
complete  it.  But  the  completion  of  Monplaisir  (Monblamr  the  honest 
Gferman  folks  call  it)  was  stopped  for  lack  of  ready  money,  and  it  and  its 
park  and  garden  are  now  in  rather  a  faded  condition,  and  not  more  than 
ten  times  big  enough  to  accommodate  the  Court  of  the  reigning  Sovereign. 

The  gardens  were  arranged  to  emulate  those  of  Versailles,  and  amidst 
the  terraces  and  groves  there  are  some  huge  allegorical  waterworks  still, 
which  spout  and  froth  stupendously  upon  f^te-days,  and  frighten  one 
with  their  enormous  aquatic  insurrections.  There  is  the  Trophonius'  cave 
in  which,  by  some  artifice,  the  leaden  Tritons  are  made  not  only  to  spout 
water,  but  to  play  the  most  dreadful  groans  out  of  their  lead  conchs — 
there  is  the  Nymph-bath  and  the  Niagara  cataract,  which  the  people  of 
the  neighbourhood  admire  beyond  expression,  when  they  come  to  the 
yearly  fair  at  the  opening  of  the  Chamber,  or  to  the  f&tes  with  which  the 
happy  little  nation  still  celebrates  the  birth-days  and  mamage-days  of  its 
princ>ely  governors. 

Then  from  all  the  towns  of  the  Duchy  which  stretches  for  nearly  ten 
miles, — ^from  Bolkum,  which  lies  on  its  western  frontier  bidding  defiance 
to  Prussia,  from  Qrogwitz  where  the  Prince  has  a  hunting-lodge,  and 
where  his  dominions  are  separated  by  the  Pump  river  from  those  of  the 
neighbouring  Prince  of  Potzenthal ;  from  all  the  Kttle  villages,  which 
besides  these  three  great  cities,  dot  over  the  happy  Prindpidity — ^from 
the  farms  and  the  mills  along  the  Pump,  come  troops  of  people  in  red 
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pettiooate«aiiT«i^wi  hetd^^bKuetj  or  with  tlne^-oomeKd  ludft  and  pip»  in 
their  Bioallus  n^a  floofc  to  the  Bftadenz  and  shara  in.  tke  pleamnea.  •£  flie 
fair  and!  the- fe8tf¥itie»  then.  Than:  ^  tiieilra- is  ofmi:  for  Botiung,  then 
the^wattanrof-  Mcmblaisir  begin  te  jktf  ^tie  1ik^  t4«t  thff#  is-  oompany 
to  behold'  th^Qti  for  ene  ironld  be  aftaid  to  me  Uiem  akma)^— then  tlieve 
coBio  mountebanks  and'iidiBg  troop*  (the  way  in  wkMi  hia  TranepaveiMj 
was  fascinated  by  one  of  the  horse-riders,  is  well  knowu^  and*  ib  ia 
belieTod  tikalJi*  FeHte  FwrndOrv,  as  dbe  was  caOed,  win  a.  spy  in  the 
Fk«ndi>  kiterest),  and  the  d^ighted  people  are  pennilted  ta  match  thxeugfa 
room  after  room  of  the  Grand  Diuml  pidaea,  and  adnih»  the  sKppeiy  floor, 
the  riiA- hangings,  and  the  spittoma  att  the  dooca  of  att'the  innnmeraUb 
chambers.  There  is  one  Fayilion  at  Monblaisir  which  Anreliua  ¥]ctDr 
XV.  hadammged — a  great  Bnnae  bat  too  fond  o£  pleasure — andwkich 
I  am  taldis  a  perfeet  wander  of  liouitioiia  elegance.  It  ia  painted  with 
the  stbry  of  Bacchua  and' Ariadne,  and  the  table  weiln  in  and  oni  af  ti» 
romnby  maafDaof  a  wmdlaaa  ao  ^t  the  company  waa  sewed:  withoaa  any 
intta'v«nlien  ef  dbmeatics*  But  the  plaaa  waa*  shnt  np  bjp  Barbara, 
Aurdins-XY/s  widow,  a-  sefare  and  davout  Prinoe8so£  Aa  House  of 
Bolhiiflt)  and  Bsgent  of  the  Bndiy  duinig  her  son'sg^onoua  mraonfy,  and 
after  the^  death  of  her  husband,  cat  off  in  the  pride  of  hispieaaiwas. 

Thr  tUea^  of  Pumpwmokei  is  known  and  fionoas  in  tiiat  quartar  of 
QtamiSijK  it  languished:  a^  littike'  when*  the  present  Duha  in  his  yoo;^ 
in8i8tedu])on' having  his  own  <^eras  played  there,  and  it  is  said  one  day, 
in  a  Any  ftom  his  pkoe  inthe  orchestnH  when  he  attended  a  rdiearsal, 
broke  a  bas90<«'  on  the  head'  of  the  Chapel  Mast»,  who  waa  oonduatmg, 
and  1^:  tiai»  alow;  and  during  wMah  time  the  Duchess  SqphiB  wrote 
domestic  eamadies  w^di  mnat  have  bean'  r«rj  dreaiy  to  witnoss.  Bnfc 
the  PrmoB  onscutss^^  mnaic  in  private  now^  and  the  Dudiesa  only  ghraa* 
away- her  play»  tiCKtha  fofoigners  of  distinatiaiv  wha  vunt  hec  kind  liltia 
C6urt. 

It  is  owtdaated'  wife*  no-  smdl  comfort  and  sploMduuK  TVSien  there  are 
balls,  ^ongib'lihere'may  be  four  hondredi people  at sufpar,  there  iaa^aerrant 
in  scaiM  and  hwe  to  attend  upon*  everf  finir,  and  avwy  oaa  »  secvodon 
silver.  There*  are  festivals  md  entevtainmcsiB  going  CBM4innB%  on ;  and 
the  Dukehas his  ehamberlatns  and  equenrias^  and  liie  Dnefaaaatlw  ndirtRsa 
of  the  wardlrobe  and  ladies  of  homnr  just  Mke  aoy  eiflLer  and  mave  potent 
potentaltaBi 

The  Gbnsftt^Eition  is  or  wais  a  modeanba.  dnpotiam^  tempered  by  a 
Chamber  thai;  might  or  might  not  be  eleetedl  i  nei«r  oertainly  cenid 
hear  of  ftb-siUlmg  in*my  time  at  PnmpemioMi  The  Frime  Minister  had 
lodgings  in  a  second  floor ;  and  the  Foreign  Secretary  ooaapied  the  oom- 
fortable  lodgings  o^wr  flyback's  Conditenev.  Vkt  anny  eonaiated  o£  a 
magnifioenb  buid  ^at  afeo  did^  duty  on  the*  stlMe,  idun  it  was  quia 
pfeMaaC  to  sea  thrworthy  ftltow»  mardiing  in  Tantiah  dreana  with  range 
OD'  and  wooden  seimetiEirsv  or  as  Boman'  wawiara  witib  ophaokidaa.  and- 
tromltonaa^— Ibr see  tilem>  agam,  1  sa^  at n%ht;  aftntans had  liakeaed to 
them  alltiiemarinng  in  tteJanrelinsriMa^  whara  t 
the  ChfiS  whoa  we  bMMiated.    B^aidMi«i»hai4.  thaw  waaaiuhiaad 
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immeroiis  aMS  of  offloera,  aBcl>  I  bdiere,  a  few  men.  Bendes  the  regular 
aentries,  tliree  or  four  men,  babited  as  hnnarsi  used  to'  do  duty  at  tlie 
Palace,  bat  I  neT«r  saw  iAiem  on  honeback,  and  tmfaU^  what  waa  tiie  nee 
of  caralry  in  a  time  of  profound  peace? — ^and  wbLtber  the  dance:  ahould 
the  husaarsrideP 

Everybody — everybody  that  was  noble  of  oouiaey  for  aa  forilie  Bour- 
geois we  conld  not  quite  be  expected  to  take  notice  of  Maaft^-^ited 
hia  neighbour.  H.  B.  Madame  de  Burst  received:  once  a  weekv  H'.  B. 
Madame*  de  Sohnunbart  had  her  mght — the  theatre  waa->  open  twice  a 
week,  the  Court  gradoualy  received  once,  so  tfiat  a-  man's  life  might  in 
iict  be  a  perfect  round  of  pleasure  in  the  unpretending  Ptunpemidtel  way. 

That  there  were  fends  in  the  plao^  no  one  can  deny.  Politics  ran  veiy 
high  at  Pumpernickel,  and  piurties  were  very  letter.  There  was  the 
StrampflF  faction  and  the  Lederlung  party,  the  one  supported  byour  Bave^' 
and  the  other  by  the  Frendi  Charge  d'  AffaireS)  M  de  Maoabait.  fodeed 
it  sufficed  for  onr  Minister  to  stand  up  for  Madame  Stmmpffl  whowaa 
deariy  the  greatest  singer  of  the  two»  and  had  dlree  mora  notea  in  hef 
voice  than  Madame  Lederlung  her  rival — it  sufficed,  I  say,  finr  ouf 
Minister  to  advance  any  opinion  to  have  it  imtimtfy^  contfeadiotaA  by 
the  French  diplomatist. 

Everybody  iti  the  town  was  ranged  in  one  or  other  of  theaa  feofiena. 
The  Lederlung  was  a  prettyish  little  creature  certainly,  and  her  vmee, 
(What  there  was  of  it,)  waa  very  sweet,  and  there  is  no  dbnbt  that  the 
Strumpll  waa  not  in  her  first  youth  and  beauty,  and  cerilEanly  too  stout ; 
when  she  came  on  in  the  laat  scene  of  the  Sonnunbula  fat  instance  in  her 
night-chemise  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  and  had  tkrgo'ovt  of  tiia  window, 
and  pass  over  the  plank  of  the'  null,  it  waa  all'  sfie  co^d  do-  to*  sipiaeso 
«at  of  the  window,  and  the  plank  used  to  bend  and  creak  again-  under  hev 
weight — but  how  she  poured  cut  the  finale  of  the  opera  f  and  witll-whai 
a  burst  of  feeling  she  rushed  into  Blvino's  arms — ahnost  fit  Co*  smother 
him  1  Whereaa  the  little  Lederlung — but  a  tmca  Ito  tiiia  gossip — Vka 
iict  i^  that  these  two  women  were  the  two  flags-  <tf  the  l^tench  and  the 
EngMsb  party  at  Pumpernickel,  and  1^  society  was  di^ded  in  ita 
allegiance  to  those  two  great  nations. 

We  had  on  our  side  the  Home  Minister,  the  Master  of  the  Horao,  ttie- 
]>lika^8  Pkivate  Secretary,  and  the  Princess  Tutor :  whereaa  of  tte  ffhench* 
party  wero  the  Foreign  Miniater,  the  Gommander-in>-ehiaf  *s  Iiady^  wto 
had  served  under  Napolaon;  and  the  Ifof-liarachall^  and  hsa  wifi»;  wt9  was- 
glad  enough  to  get  the  fasldons  from  Paris,  and  a^aya  had  tibenr  and  her 
eapv  1^  M.  de  Mbui^au's  aoarier.  The  Storetary  ol  Ma*  Chaneery  was 
little  Qirignae,  a  yoim^  Mia^  as  rnddcious  aa  Satan,  and-  whe^  made 
earicaturea  of  Titqpeworm  inidl  the  albnma  of  the.  place: 

l%eir  head-fuartera*  and  laMe  d'hMe  were  estabKshed  at  the  BRspftanf, 
the  ether  inn  of  tiie  town;  and  thou|^,  of  courso,  these  geutemen'were 
obliged  to  be  eivd  in*  public,  yeH  they*  eul^  at  eaeilF  otierwith  epigrama 
that  ware  aa-  sharp  as  raaora,  aa  1  have^  seen:  a  eanphr  of  wftatfiura'  inr 
Si^anahirai  luhiog  at  each  o^erV  shhiss  voii^  new  shawiBy  thew  agony 
upon  #BnaMlfra£«haja  Ihaaa.    Urithar'SlTOwaffm^nevMaeabaiaew  sent 
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home  a  despatch  to  his  govemmeiit,  without  a  most  sarage  series  of 
attacks  upon  his  riyal.     For  instance,  on  our  side  we  would  write,  *'  The 
interest  of  Great  Britain  in  this  place,  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
Germany,  are  perilled  by  the  continuance  in  office  of  the  present  French 
envoy ;  this  man  is  of  a  character  so  infamous  that  he  will  stick  at  no 
falsehood,  or  hesitate  at  no  crime,  to  attain  his  ends.     He  poisons  the 
mind  of  the  Court  against  the  English  minister,  represents  the  conduct  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  most  odious  and  atrocious  light,  and  is  unhappily 
backed  by  a  minister  whose  ignorance  and  necessities  are  as  notorious  as 
his  influence  is  fatal."     On  tibeir  side  they  would  say,  '^  M.  de  Tapeworm 
continues  Ids  system  of  stupid  insular  arrogance  and  vulgar  falsehood 
against  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world.    Yesterday  he  was  heard  to 
speak  lightly  of  Her  Boyal  Highness  Madame  the  Duchess  of  Berri :  on  a 
former  occasion  he  insulted  the  heroic  Duke  of  Angoul^me,  and  dared  to 
insinuate  that  H.E.H.  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  conspiring  against  the 
august  throne  of  the  lilies.     His  gold  is  prodigated  in  every  direction 
which  his  stupid  menaces  fail  to  frighten.     By  one  and  the  other,  he  has 
won  over  creatures  of  the  Court  here, — and,  in  fine,  Pumpernickel  will  not 
be  quiet,  Germany  tranquil,  France  respected,  or  Europe  content,  unUl 
this  poisonous  viper  be  crushed  under  heel :  "  and  so  on.     When  one  side 
or  the  other  had  written  any  particularly  spicy  despatch,  news  of  it  was 
sure  to  shp  out. 

Before  the  winter  was  far  advanced  it  is  actually  on  record  that  Emmy 
topk  a  night  and  received  company  with  great  propriety  and  modesty. 
She  had  a  French  master  who  complimented  her  upon  the  purity  of  her 
accent  and  her  facility  of  learning ;  the  fact  is  she  had  learned  long  ago, 
and  grounded  herseu  subsequently  in  the  grammar  so  as  to  be  able  to 
teach  it  to  George ;  and  Madame  Strumpff  came  to  give  her  lessons  in 
singing,  which  she  performed  so  weU  and  with  such  a  true  voice  that  the 
Major's  windows,  who  had  lodgings  opposite  imder  the  Prime  Minister, 
were  always  open  to  hear  the  lesson.  Some  of  the  German  ladies,  who 
are  very  sentimental  and  simple  in  their  tastes,  fell  in  love  with  her  and 
began  to  call  her  du  at  once.  These  are  trivial  details,  but  they  relate  to 
happy  times.  The  Major  made  himself  George's  tutor,  and  read  Cesar 
and  mathematics  with  him,  and  they  had  a  German  master  and  rode  out 
of  evenings  by  the  side  of  Emmy's  carriage — she  was  always  too  timid,  and 
made  a  dreadful  outcry  at  the  slightest  disturbance  on  horseback.  So  she 
drove  about  with  one  of  her  dear  German  firiends,  and  Jos  asleep  on  the 
back-seat  of  the  barouche. 

He  was  becoming  very  sweet  upon  the  Grafinn  Fanny  de  Butterbrod,  a 
very  gentle  tender-hearted  and  unassuming  young  creature,  a  Canoness  and 
Countess  in  her  own  right,  but  with  scarcely  ten  pounds  per  year  to 
her  fortune,  and  Fanny  for  her  part  declared  that  to  be  Amelia's  sister 
was  the  greatest  delight  that  heaven  could  bestow  on  her,  and  Jos  might 
have  put  a  Countess's  shield  and  coronet  by  the  side  of  his  own  arms  on  his 
carriage  and  forks ;  when — ^when  events  occurred,  and  those  grand  fetes 
given  upon  the  marriage  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Pumpernickel  with  the 
lovely  Princess  Amelia  of  Humbourg-Schlippenschloppen  took  place. 
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At  ibis  festiral  the  magnificence  displayed  was  such  as  had  not  been 
known  in  the  little  (xennan  place  since  the  days  of  the  prodigal  Victor  XIV. 
All  the  neighbouring  Princes,  Princesses,  and  GraDdees  were  invited  to 
the  feast.  Beds  rose  to  half-a-crown  per  night  in  Pumpernickel,  and  the 
army  was  exhausted  in  providing  guards  of  honour  for  the  Highnesses, 
Serenities,  and  Excellencies,  who  arrived  from  all  quarters.  The  Princess 
was  married  by  proxy,  at  her  father's  residence,  by  the  Count  de  Schliis- 
selback.  Snuff-boxes  were  given  away  in  profiision  (as  we  learned  from 
the  Court-jeweller,  who  sold  and  afterwards  bought  them  again),  and 
bushels  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Michael  of  Pumpernickel  were  sent  to  the 
nobles  of  the  Court,  while  hampers  of  the  cordons  and  decorations  of  the 
Wheel  of  St.  Catherine  of  Schlippenschloppen  were  brought  to  ours.  The 
French  envoy  got  both.  "  He  is  covered  with  ribbons  like  a  prize  cart-hoKe,** 
Tapeworm  said,  who  was  not  allowed  by  the  rules  of  his  service  to  take 
any  decorations :  *'Let  him  have  the  cordons ;  but  with  whom  is  the  victory?*' 
The  fact  is,  it  was  a  triumph  of  British  diplomacy :  the  French  party 
having  proposed  and  tried  their  utmost  to  cany  a  marriage  with  a  Princess 
of  the  house  of  Potztausend-Donnerwetter,  whom,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
we  opposed. 

Everybody  was  asked  to  the  fStes  of  the  marriage,  (jarlands  and 
triumphal  arches  were  hung  across  the  road  to  welcome  the  young  bride. 
The  great  Saint  Michael's  Fountain  ran  with  uncommonly  sour  wine, 
while  that  in  the  Artillery  Place  frothed  with  beer.  The  great  waters 
played ;  and  poles  were  put  up  in  the  park  and  gardens  for  the  happy 
peasantry,  which  they  might  dimb  at  their  leisure,  carrying  off  watches, 
silver  forks,  prize  sausages  hung  with  pink  ribbon,  &c.,  at  the  top. 
Greorgy  got  one,  wrenching  it  off,  having  swarmed  up  the  pole  to  the 
delight  of  the  spectators,  and  sliding  dovm  with  the  rapidity  of  a  fall  of 
water.  But  it  was  for  the  glory's  sake  merely.  The  boy  gave  the  sausage 
to  a  peasant,  who  had  very  nearly  seized  it,  and  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
mast,  blubbering,  because  he  was  unsuccessful. 

At  the  French  Chancellerie  they  had  six  more  lampions  in  their  illumi- 
nation than  our's  had ;  but  our  transparency,  which  represented  the  young 
Couple  advancing,  and  Discord  flying  away,  with  the  most  ludicrous  like- 
ness to  the  French  ambassador,  beat  the  French  picture  hollow ;  and  I 
have  no  donbt  got  Tapeworm  the  advancement  and  the  Cross  of  the  Bath, 
which  he  subsequently  attained. 

Crowds  of  foreigners  arrived  for  the  fStes :  and  of  English  of  course. 
Besides  the  Court  balls,  public  balls  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall  and  the 
Eedoute,  and  in  the  former  place  there  was  a  room  for  tretUe-et-quarante 
and  roulette  established,  for  the  week  of  the  festivities  only,  and  by  one  of 
the  great  German  companies  from  Ems  or  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  officers  or 
inhabitants  of  the  town  were  not  allowed  to  play  at  these  games,  but 
strangers,  peasants,  ladies  were  admitted,  and  anyone  who  chose  to  lose 
or  win  money. 

That  litUe  scapegrace  Georgy  Osborne  amongst  others,  whose  pockets 
were  always  full  of  dollars,  and  whose  relations  were  away  at  the  grand 
festival  of  the  Court,  came  to  the  Stadthaus'  ball  in  company  of  his  uncle's 
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coTirier,  Ifir.  Kincli,  and  liamg  -only  peeped  mio  a  plaj-ftxim  Ki  Baden 
•Baden  When  te  'hung  -on  Dobbin's  arm,  and  where,  of  ooune,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  gamble,  'came  eagerly  to  -this  part  of  the  entertainment,  and 
hankered  ronnd  the  tables  where  the  croupiers  and  the  pnnters  were  at  work. 
Women  were  phvfing ;  they  were  masked,  some  of  them;  ^his  license  was 
allowed  in  these  wild  times  of  camiTal. 

A  woman  with  light  hair,  in  a  low  dress,  by  no  means  so  fresh  as  it  had 
^been,  and  with  a  black  mask  on,  through  the  eyelets  of  which  her  eyes 
twinkled  strangely,  was  seated  at  one  of  the  roulette-tables  with  a  card 
and  a  pin,  and  a  couple  of  florins  before  her.  As  the  croupier  called  out 
■the  colour  and  number,  she  pricked  on  the  card  with  great  care  and  regu- 
larity, and  only  yentured  her  money  on  the  colours  alter  the  red  or 
blad^  had  come  up  a  certain  number  of  times.  It  was  strange  to  look  at 
•her. 

But  in  spite  of  her  care  and  assiduity  she  guessed  wrong,  and  the  last 
two  iflorins  followed  each  other  under  the  croupier's  rake,  as  he  cried  out 
with  'his  inexorable  yoice,  the  winning  colour  and  number.  She  gave  a 
sigh,  a  shrug  with  her  shoulders,  which  were  already  too  much  out  of  her 
gown,  and  dashing  the  pin  through  the  card  on  to  the  table,  sat  thrum- 
ming it  for  a  while.  Then  she  looked  round  her,  and  saw  Georgy's  honest 
face  staring  at  the  scene.  The  little  scamp !  what  business  had  he  to  be 
there? 

When  she  -saw  the  boy,  at  whose  faee  she  looked  hard  through  her 
shining  e(yes  and  mask,  she  said,  "  Monsieitr  n^e^paajoueftr.'* 

" Nan,  Madame*'  said  the  boy :  but  she  must  have  known,  irom  his 
accent  of  what  country  he  was,  for  she  answered  him  with  a  slight  foreign 
tone.     "  Ton  have  nevare  played — will  you  do  me  a  KttF  favor  ?  *' 

*"What  is  it?"  said  Georgy,  blushing  agam.  Mr.  Kirsdi  was  at  work 
for  his  part  niHheivugeet'noir,  and  did  not  see  his  young  mastor. 

*'  Play  this  forme,  if  you  please,  put  it  on  any  number,  any  number.'' 
And  she  took  from  her  bosom  a  purse,  and  out  of  it  a  gold  piece,  the  only 
coin  t^eie,  and  she  put  itinto  George's  band.  The  boy  laired,  and  did 
as  he  was  bid. 

It  came  up  the  number  sure  enough.  There  is  a  power  that  arranges 
that,  they  say,  for  beginners. 

'^  Thank  you,"  said  she,  pulling  the  money  towards  her ;  *'  thank  you. 
What  is  your  name  ?" 

*'  My  name 's  Osborne,"  said  Qeorgy,  and  was  &igenng  in  his  own 
pockets  for  dollars,  and  just  about  to  make  a  trial,  when  the  Mi^r, 
in  his  um'form,  and  Jos,  m  Marquis,  from  the  Court  ball,  made  their 
appearance.  Other  people  finding  the  entertainment  stupid,  and  prefenring 
the  fun  at  the  Stadthaus,  had  quitted  the  Palace  ball  earlier ;  but  it  is 
probable  the  Major  and  Jos  had  gone  home  and  found  the  boy's  absence, 
for  the  former  instantly  went  up  to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  should^, 
pulled  him  briskly  back  from  the  place  of  temptation.  Then;  looking  ronnd 
the  room,  he  saw  Kirsch  employed  as  we  have  said,  and  going  up  to  himi 
aiked  how  he  dared  to  bring  Mr,  George  to  such  a  place. 

*'  'Laisaez'Moi  ^iranquUle,*'  said  Mr.  Kirsch,  rery  much  excited  by  jlbj 
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and  wine.    **^  JM'0*mmimr,  forhh;    #e  t»  fnw  ^pm  -m  »mbtf  d^i? 

Seeing  his  condition  'fhe  Hi^ordid  not  ekoose  to  afjgfLetwilli^lie -man; 
but  contented  himsdf  with  drawing  awaj  George,  -and  asking  fos  if  he 
would  oome  away.  He  was  standing  dose^bjihe  lady  mtilie  maA,  who 
was  playing  with  pretty  good  ludk  now ;  and  looking  on  ^nnioh»interested 
at  the  game. 

"Had'nt  you  'belter  come,  Jos/'  'the  Mi^  aaid,  "with  George 
and  me?" 

**  111  stop  and  igo  home  with  iihat  rascal,  Kirsdi,**  los  -said;  and'fbr 
the  same  reason  of  modesty,  which  he  thought  ought  to  be  ^pieaerred 
before  the  boy,  Dobbin  did  not  care  to  remonstrate  with  Hob,  iint 'left  him 
and  walked  home  with  Georgy. 

"Did you  play  P"  asked  the  Major,  when  they  were  oi;lti  mnd  on  their 
way  home. 

The  boy  said  «  No:' 

"  Give  me  your  word  of  honour  as  a  gentleman,  Iihat  yovnerer^iH/ 

"  Why?"  said  the  boy :  "It  seems  very  good  fun."  And,  in  a  very 
eloquent  and  impressive  manner,  the  Major  showed  him  why  he  should  'nt, 
and  would  have  enforced  his  precepts  by  the  example  of  Georgy 's  own  father, 
had  he  liked  to  say  anything  that  should  reflect  on  the  other's  memory. 
When  he  had  housed  him  he  went  to  bed,  and  saw  his  light,  in  the  little 
room  outside  of  Amelia's,  presently  disappear.  Amelia's  followed  half  an 
hour  afterwards.  I  don't  know  what  made  the  Major  note  it  so 
accurately. 

Jos,  however,  remained  behind  over  the  play-table ;  he  was  no  gambler, 
but  not  averse  to  the  little  excitement  of  the  sport  now  and  then ;  and  he 
had  some  Napoleons  chinking  in  the  embroidered  pockets  of  his  court 
waistcoat.  He  put  down  one  over  the  fair  shoulder  of  the  little  gambler 
before  him,  and  they  won.  She  made  a  little  movement  to  make  room 
for  him  by  her  side,  and  just  took  the  skirt  ol  her  gown  from  a  vacant 
chair  there. 

"  Come  and  give  me  good  luck,"  she  said,  still  in  a  foreign  accent,  quite 
different  from  that  frank  and  perfectly  English  "  Thank  you,"  with  which 
she  had  saluted  Georgy's  coup  in  her  favour.  The  portly  gelitleman, 
looking  round  to  see  that  nobody  of  rank  observed  him,  sat  down ;  he 
muttered — "  Ah,  really,  well  now,  God  bless  my  soul.  I'm  very  fortunate ; 
I'm  sure  to  give  you  good  fortune," — and  other  words  of  compliment  and 
confusion. 

"Do  you  play  muchP"  the  foreign  mask  said. 

"  I  put  a  Nap  or  two  down,"  said  Jos,  with  a  superb  air,  flinging  down 
a  gold  piece. 

"  Yes ;  ay  nap  after  dinner,"  said  the  mask,  archly.  But  Jos  looking* 
frightened,  she  continued,  in  her  pretty  French  accent,  "  You  do  not  play 
to  win.  No  more  do  I.  I  play  to  forget,  but  I  cannot.  I  cannot  forget 
old  times.  Monsieur.  Your  little  nephew  is  the  image  of  his  father ;  and 
you — ^you  are  not  changed — ^but  yes,  you  are.  Every  body  changes 
every  body  forgets ;  nobody  has  ay  heart." 

"  Good  Ged,  who  is  it  ?  "  asked  Jos  in  a  flutter. 
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"  Can't  yoa  guess,  Joseph  Sedley  ?  "  said  the  little  woman>  in  a  sad  voioe, 
and  undoing  her  mask,  she  looked  at  him.     *'  You  hoYC  forgotten  me." 

"  Good  Heavens !  Mrs.  Crawly ! "  gasped  out  Jos. 

"  Bebecca,"  said  the  other,  putting  her  hand  on  his ;  but  she  followed 
the  game  still,  all  the  time  she  was  looking  at  him. 

'*  I  am  stopping  at  the  Elephant,"  she  continued.  "  Ask  for  Madame 
de  Baudon.  I  saw  my  dear  Amelia  to-day ;  how  pretty  she  looked,  and 
how  happy  I  So  do  you  I  Everybody  but  me,  who  am  wretched,  Joseph 
Sedley.  And  she  put  her  money  over  from  the  red  to  the  black,  as  if  by 
a  chance  movement  of  her  hand,  and  while  she  was  wiping  her  eyes  with  a 
pocket-handkerchief  fringed  with  torn  lace. 

The  red  came  up  again,  and  she  lost  the  whole  of  that  stake.  "  Come 
away,"  she  said.  "  Come  with  me  a  little — ^we  are  old  Mends,  are  we  not, 
dear  Mr.  Sedley  P  " 

And  Mr.  Enrsch  having  lost  all  his  money  by  this  time,  followed  liis 
master  out  into  the  moonlight,  where  the  illuminations  were  winking  out, 
and  the  transparency  over  our  mission  was  scarcely  visible. 


CHAPTER  LXIV, 

A   7AOA.B0MD   CHAPTEB. 

^  E  most  PUB  orer  &  part  of  Uis.  Bebecca 
Crawley  a  biography  with  that  lightoees 
and  ddicaoy  which  the  world  demands — 
the  moral  world,  that  has,  perhaps,  do 
particular  objection  to  vice,  bat  an  insn- 
^  perable  repugnance  to  hearing  vice  called  by 
ilB  proper  name.    There  are  things  we  do 
flnd  know  perfectly  well  in  Vanity  Fair, 
^  though    we    never    epeak  them :    as  the 
Z  Ahrimanians  worship  the  denl,  but  don't 
-  mention  him :  and  a  polite  public  will  no 
more  bear  to  read  an  authentic  description 
g  of  vice  than  a  inUy-refined  English  or  Ame- 
g  rican  female  will  permit  the  word  breeches 
B  to  be  pronounced  in  her  chaste  hearing. 
=  And  yet,  Uadam,  both  are  walking  the 
_  T  world  brfore  oni  feces  ereiy  day,  without 

"*■  ~        ^       much  shocking  us.    If  you  were  to  blosh 

every  time  they  went  by,  what  complexions  you  would  have  I  It  is  only 
when  their  naughty  names  are  called  ont  that  your  modesty  has  any  occa- 
sion to  show  alarm  or  sense  of  outrage,  end  it  has  been  the  wish  of  the 
present  writer,  all  through  this  atmy,  deferentially  to  submit  to  the 
&8hion  at  present  prevailing,  and  only  to  hint  at  the  existence  of  wicked- 
ness in  a  light,  easy,  and  agreeable  manner,  bo  that  nobody's  fine  feelings 
may  be  offended.  I  defy  any  one  to  say  that  our  Secky,  who  has  certainly 
some  vices,  has  not  been  presented  to  the  public  in  a  perfectly  genteel  nud 
inoffensive  manner.  In  describing  this  syren,  singing  and  smiling,  coaxing 
and  cajoling,  the  author,  with  modest  pride,  asks  his  readers  all  round,  has 
he  once  forgotten  the  laws  of  politeness,  and  showed  the  monster's  hideous 
tail  above  water  ?  No !  Those  who  like  may  peep  down  under  waves 
that  are  pretty  transparent,  and  see  it  writhing  and  twirling,  diebotically 
hideous  and  slimy,  flapping  amongst  bones,  or  curling  round  corpses;  but 
above  the  water-line,  I  aak,  has  not  everything  been  proper,  agreeable,  and 
decorous,  and  has  any  the  most  squeamish  immori^ist  in  Vanity  Ftur  n 
right  to  cry  fie  P  Whep,  however,  the  syren  diaappenrs  and  dives  below, 
down  among  the  dead  men,  the  water  of  course  grows  turbid  orer  her,  ond 
.p  p 
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it  is  labour  lost  to  look  into  it  ever  so  coriouslj.  They  look  prettj 
enough  when  they  sit  upon  a  rock,  twanging  their  harps  and  oombing 
their  hair,  and  sing,  and  beckon  to  you  to  come  and  hold  the  looking- 
glass  ;  but  when  they  sink  into  their  native  element^  depend  on  it  those 
mermaids  are  about  no  good,  and  we  had  best  not  examine  the  fiendish 
marine  cannibals,  revelling  and  feasting  on  their  wretched  pickled  victims. 
And  so,  when  Becky  is  out  of  the  way,  be  sm'e  that  she  is  not  particularly 
well  employed,  and  that  the  less  that  is  said  about  her  doings  is  in  fact 
the  better. 

If  we  were  to  give  a  full  account  of  her  proceedings  during  a  couple  of 
years  that  followed  after  the  Curzon  Street  catastrophe,  there  might  be 
some  reason  for  people  to  say  this  book  was  improper.  The  actions  of 
very  vain,  heartless,  pleasure-seeking  people  are  very  often  improper  (as 
are  many  of  yours,  my  friend  with  the  grave  face  and  spotless  reputation ; 
— but  that  is  merely  by  the  way) ;  and  what  are  those  of  a  woman  without 
faith — or  love— or  character  ?  And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  i^ere  was  a 
period  in  Mrs.  Becky's  life,  when  she  was  seized,  not  by  remcne,  but  by 
a  kind  of  despair,  and  absolutely  neglected  her  person,  and  did  not  eren 
care  for  her  reputation. 

This  abaitement  and  degradation  did  not  take  place  all  at  osce :  it  was 
brought  About  by  degrees,  after  her  calamity,  and  after  many  struggles  to 
keep  up — as  a  man  who  goes  overboard  hangs  on  to  a  sptv  whilst  any 
Kope  is  left,  and  then  filngs  it  away  and  goes  down,  when  ke  finds  that 
struggling  is  in  vain. 

She  lingered  about  London  whilst  her  husband  was  making  fareparations 
for  his  departure  to  his  seat  of  government :  and  it  is  believed  anade  more 
than  one  attempt  to  see  her  brother-in-law.  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  md  to  work 
upon  his  feelings  which  she  had  almost  enlisted  in  her  favour.  ^  ^^ 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Wenham  were  walking  down  to  the  House  of  Coiaaions,  the 
latter  spied  Mrs.  Bawdon  in  a  black  veil,  and  lurking  near  the  palace  of 
the  legislature.  She  sneaked  away  when  her  eyes  met  those  of  Wenham, 
and  indeed  never  succeeded  in  her  designs  upon  the  Baronet.  , 

Probably  Lady  Jane  interposed.  I  have  heard  that  she  quite  astonished 
her  husband  by  the  spirit  which  she  exhibited  in  this  quarrel,  and  h« 
determination  to  disown  Mrs.  Becky.  Of  her  own  movement,  she  invited 
Bawdon  to  come  and  stop  in  Gaunt  Street  until  his  departure  for 
Coventry  Island,  knowing  that  with  him  for  a  guard  Mrs.  Becky  would 
not  try  to  force  her  door :  and  she  looked  curiously  at  the  superscriptions 
of  aU  the  letters  which  arrived  for  Sir  Pitt,  lest  he  and  his  sis^r-in-law 
should  be  corresponding.  Not  but  that  Eebecca  could  have  written  haa 
she  a  mind :  but  she  did  not  try  to  see  or  to  write  to  Pitt  at  his  o^ 
house,  and  after  one  or  two  attempts  consented  to  his  demand  that  the 
correspondence  regarding  her  coiyugal  differences  should  be  carried  on  oy 
lawyers  only.  a   ii  rt 

The  fact  was,  that  Pitt's  mind  had  been  poisoned  against  her.   A  shon 
time  after  Lord  Steyne's  accident  Wenham  had  been  with  ^^^.^^^fi,! 
and  given  him  such  a  biography  of  Mrs.  Becky  as  had  astonished  ttt 
member  for  dueen's  Crawley.     He  knew  everything  regarding  ^^•' f  j 
her  father  was ;  in  what  year  her  mother  danced  at  the  Opera ;  what  M 
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bmi  her  pr^yious  history,  and  what  her  coududt  duxiiig  her  married  life : 
— as  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  the  story  was  false  and  dic- 
tated by  interested  maleyolence,  it  shall  not  be  repeated  here.  But  Becky 
was  left  with  a  sad  sad  reputation  in  the  esteem  of  a  country  gentleman 
and  relatiye  who  had  been  once  rather  partial  to  her. 

The  revenues  of  the  Governor  of  Coventry  Island  are  not  large.  A  part 
of  them  was  set  aside  by  his  Excelleney  for  the  payment  of  certain  debts 
and  the  insurance  of  has  life ;  the  charges  inciaent  to  his  high  situation 
required  considerable  expense;  finally,  it  was  found  that  he  could  not 
spare  to  his  wife  more  than  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  pay  to  her  on  an  undertaking  that  she  would  never  trouble 
him.  Otherwise:  scandal,  separation.  Doctors'  Commons  would  ensue. 
But'  it  was  Mr.  Wenham's  business.  Lord  Steyne'^  business,  Bawdon's, 
eveiybody's — to  get  her  out  of  the  country,  and  hush  up  a  most  dis- 
agreeable affair. 

She  was  probably  so  much  occupied  in  arranging  these  affairs  of  business 
with  her  husband's  lawyers,  that  she  forgot  to  make  any  step  whatever 
about  her  son,  the  little  Bawdon,  and  did  not  even  once  propose  to  go 
and  see  him.  That  young  gentleman  was  consigned  to  the  entire 
guardianship  of  his  aunt  and  uncle,  the  former  of  whom  had  always 
possessed  a  great  share  of  the  child's  affection.  His  mamma  wrote  hun 
a  neat  letter  from  Boulogne  when  she  quitted  England,  in  which  she 
requested  him  to  mind  his  book,  and  said  she  was  going  to  take  a  Conti- 
nental tour,  during  which  she  would  have  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  him 
again.  But  she  never  did  for  a  year  afterwards,  and  not,  indeed,  until 
Sir  Pitt's  only  boy,  always  sickly,  died  of  hoopmg-cough  and  measles  ;•— 
then  Bawdon's  mamma  wrote  the  most  affectionate  composition  to  her 
darling  son,  who  was  made  heir  of  Queen's  Crawley  by  this  accident,  and 
drawn  more  closely  than  ever  to  the  kind  lady,  whose  tender  heart  had 
already  adopted  him.  Bawdon  Crawley,  then  grown  a  tall,  fine  lad, 
blushed  when  he  got  the  letter.  '^  Oh  Aunt  Jane,  you  are  my  mother  I " 
he  said;  "  and  not — ^and  not  that  one."  But  he  wrote  back  a  kind  and 
respectful  letter  to  Mrs.  Bebecca,  then  living  at  a  boarding-house  at 
Florence. — ^But  we  are  advancmg  matters. 

Qur  darling  Becky's  first  fiight  was  not  very  far.  She  perched  upon 
the  French  coast  at  Boulogne,  that  refuge  of  so  much  exiled  English 
innocence ;  and  there  lived  in  rather  a  genteel,  widowed  manner,  with  a 
fempw  de  ciambre  and  a  couple  of  rooms,  at  an  hotel.  She  dined  at 
the  table  cPMte,  where  people  thought  her  very  pleasant,  and  where 
she  entertained  her  neighbours  by  stories  of  her  brother.  Sir  Pitt,  and 
her  great  London  acquaintance ;  talking  that  easy,  fashionable  slipslop, 
which  has  so  much  ^ect  upon  certain  folks  of  small  breeding.  She 
passed  with  many  of  them  for  a  person  of  importance ;  she  gave  little 
tea-parties  in  her  private  room,  and  shared  in  the  innocent  amusements 
of  the  place, — ^in  sea-bathing,  and  in  Jaunts  in  open  carriages,  in  strolls  on 
the  sands,  and  in  visits  to  the  play.  Mrs.  Buijoioe,  the  printer's  lady, 
who  was  boarding  with  her  family  at  the  hotel  for  the  summer,  and  to 
whom  her  Buijoioe  came  of  a  Saturday  and  Sunday,  voted  her  charming; 
until  that  little  rogue  of  a  Buijoice  began  to  pay  her  too  much  attention. 

pp  2 
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But  there  was  notliiBg  in  the  story,  only  that  Becky  was  always  a&ble, 
easy,  and  good-natnred — ^and  with  men  especially. 

Numbers  of  people  were  going  abroad  as  usual  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  and  Bedcy  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  finding  out  by  the 
behaviour  of  her  acquaintances  of  the  great  London  world  the  opinion  of 
*'  society  "  as  regarded  her  conduct.  One  day  it  was  Lady  Partlet  and 
her  daughters  whom  Becky  confronted  as  she  was  walking  modestly  on 
Boulogpie  pier,  the  diffs  of  Albion  shining  in  the  distance  across  the  de^ 
blue  sea.  lAdy  Partlet  marshalled  all  her  daughters  round  her  with  a 
sweep  of  her  parasol,  and  retreated  from  the  pier  darting  savage  glances 
at  poor  litOe  Becky  who  stood  alone  there. 

On  another  day  the  packet  came  in.  It  had  been  blowing  freah,  and  it 
always  suited  Becky's  humour  to  see  the  droll  woe-begone  faces  of  the 
people  as  they  emerged  from  the  boat.  Lady  Slingstone  happened  to  be 
on  board  this  day.  Her  ladyship  had  been  exceedingly  ill  in  her  carriage, 
and  was  greatly  exhausted  and  scarcely  fit  to  walk  up  the  plank  from  the 
ship  to  the  pier.  But  all  her  energies  rallied  the  instant  she  saw  Becky 
snuUng  roguishly  under  a  pink  bonnet :  and  giving  her  a  glance  of  scorn, 
such  as  would  have  shrivelled  up  most  women,  she  walked  into  the 
Custom  House  quite  unsupported.  Becky  only  laughed:  but  I  don't 
think  she  liked  it.  She  felt  she  was  alone,  quite  alone ;  and  the  far-off 
shining  cliffs  of  England  were  impassable  to  her. 

The  behaviour  of  the  men  had  undergone  too  I  don't  know  what  chaoge. 
Grinstone  showed  his  teeth  and  laughed  in  her  face  with  a  familiarity 
that  was  not  pleasant.  Little  Bob  Suckling,  who  was  cap  in  hand  to  her 
three  mouths  before,  and  would  walk  a  mile  in  the  rain  to  see  for  her 
carriage  in  the  line  at  Gaunt  House,  was  talking  to  Fitzoof  of  the  Guards 
(Lord  Heehaw's  son)  one  day  upon  the  jetty,  as  Becky  took  her  walk 
there.  Little  Bobby  nodded  to  her  over  his  shoulder  without  moving  \m 
hat,  and  continued  his  conversation  with  the  heir  of  Heehaw.  Tom  Baikes 
tried  to  walk  into  her  sitting-room  at  the  inn  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth ; 
but  she  closed  the  door  upon  him  and  would  have  locked  it  only  that  his 
fingers  were  inside.  She  began  to  feel  that  she  was  very  lonely  indeed. 
'*  If  he  *d  been  here,"  she  said,  "  those  cowards  would  never  have  dared  to 
insult  me."  She  thought  about  ''  him  "  with  great  sadness,  and  perhaps 
longing — ^about  his  honest,  stupid,  constant  kindness  and  fidelity :  lus 
never-ceasing  obedience ;  his  good  humour ;  his  bravery  and  courage. 
Very  likely  she  cried,  for  she  was  particularly  lively,  and  had  put  on  a 
little  extra  rouge  when  she  came  down  to  dinner. 

She  rouged  regularly  now:  and — and  her  maid  got  Cognac  for  her 
besides  that  which  was  charged  in  the  hotel  bill. 

Perhaps  the  insults  of  the  men  were  not,  however,  so  intolerable  to  her 
as  the  sympathy  of  certain  women.  Mrs.  Crackenbury  and  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington White  passed  through  Boulogne  on  their  way  to  Switzerland. 
(The  party  were  protected  by  Colonel  Hornby,  young  Beaumoris,  and  of 
course  old  Crackenbury,  and  Mrs.  White's  little  girl.)  They  did  not  avoid 
her.  They  giggled,  cackled,  tattled,  condoled,  consoled,  and  patronised 
her  until  they  drove  her  almost  wild  with  rage.  To  be  patronised  by  ihem  / 
she  thought,  as  they  went  away  simpering  after  kissing  her.    And  she 
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heard  Beamnoris's  laugh  rin^ng  on  the  stair,  and  Imeir  quite  well  how  to 
interpret  his  hilarity. 

It  was  after  this  visit  that  Becky,  who  had  paid  her  weekly  bills, 
Becky  who  had  made  herself  agreeable  to  every  body  in  the  house,  who 
smUed  at  the  landlady,  called  the  waiters  '*  Monsieur,"  and  paid  the  cham- 
bermaids in  politeness  and  apologies,  what  far  more  than  compensated  for  a 
little  niggardliness  in  point  of  money  (of  which  Becky  never  was  free),  that 
Becky,  we  say,  received  a  notice  to  quit  from  the  landlord,  who  had  been 
told  by  some  one  that  she  was  quite  an  unfit  person  to  have  at  his  hotel, 
where  English  ladies  would  not  sit  down  with  her.  And  she  was  forced  - 
to  fly  into  lodgings,  of  which  the  dullness  and  solitude  were  most 
wearisome  to  her. 

-  Still  she  held  up,  in  spite  of  these  rebuffs,  and  tried  to  make  a  character 
ibr  herself,  and  conquer  scandal.  She  went  to  church  very  regularly,  and 
sang  louder  than  anybody  there.  She  took  up  the  cause  of  the  widows 
of  the  shipwrecked  fishermen,  and  gave  work  and  drawings  for  the 
Quashyboo  Mission ;  she  subscribed  to  the  Assembly,  Andwmld^ni  waltz. 
In  a  word,  she  did  everything  that  was  respectable,  and  that  is  why  we 
dwell  upon  this  part  of  her  career  with  more  fondness  than  upon  subse- 
quent parts  of  her  history,  which  are  not  so  pleasant.  She  saw  people 
Avoiding  her,  and  still  laboriously  smiled  upon  them ;  you  never  could 
suppose  from  her  countenance  what  pangs  of  humiliation  she  might  be 
enduring  inwardly. 

Her  history  was  after  all  a  mystery.  Parties  were  divided  about  her. 
Some  people,  who  took  the  trouble  to  busy  themselves  in  the  matter,  said 
that  she  was  the  criminal ;  whilst  others  vowed  that  she  was  as  innocent 
as  a  lamb,  and  that  her  odious  husband  was  in  fault.  She  won  over  a 
good  many  by  bursting  into  tears  about  her  boy,  and  exhibiting  the  most 
frantic  grief  when  his  name  was  mentioned,  or  she  saw  anybody  like  him. 
She  gained  good  Mrs.  Aldemey's  heart  in  that  way,  who  was  rather  the 
Queen  of  British  Boulogne,  and  gave  the  most  dinners  and  balls  of  all  the 
residents  there,  by  weeping  when  Master  Aldemey  came  from  Doctor  Swish- 
tail's  academy  to  pass  his  holidays  with  his  mother.  "  He  and  her  Bawdon 
were  of  the  same  age,  and  so  like,"  Becky  said,  in  a  voice  choking  with 
i»gony ;  whereas  there  was  five  years'  difference  between  the  boys'  ages, 
and  no  more  likeness  between  them  than  between  my  respected  reader  and 
his  humble  servant.  Wenham,  when  he  was  going  abroad,  on  his  way  to 
Kissingen  to  join  Lord  Steyne,  enlightened  Mrs.  Aldemey  on  this  point, 
and  told  her  how  he  was  much  more  able  to  describe  little  Bawdon  than 

I 

his  mamma,  who  notoriously  hated  him,  and  never  saw  him ;  how  he  was 
thirteen  years  old,  while  little  Aldemey  was  but  nine ;  fair,  while  the 
other  darling  was  dark, — ^in  a  word,  caused  the  lady  in  question  to  repent 
of  her  good  humour. 

Whenever  Becky  made  a  little  drde  for  herself  with  incredible  toils 
and  labour,  somebody  came  and  swept  it  down  rudely,  and  she  had  all 
her  work  to  begin  over  again.  It  was  very  hard :  very  hard :  lonely,  and 
disheartening. 

There  was  Mrs.  Newbright,  who  took  her  up  for  some  time,  attracted 
by  the  sweetness  of  her  singing  at  church,  and  by  her  proper  views  upon 
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serious  subjects,  concemiug  which  in  former  days,  at  CLueea's  Crawley, 
Mrs.  Becky  had  had  a  good  deal  of  instruction. — Well,  she  not  only  took 
tracts,  but  she  read  them.  .  She  worked  flannel  pettieoats  for  the  Qiiadhyboos 
"--cotton  night-caps  for  the  Cocoanut  Indians — painted  handscreens 
for  the  conrersion  of  the  Pope  and  the  Jews — sate  under  Mr.  Rowla,  on 
Wednesdays,  Mr.  Huggleton  on  Thursdays,  attended  two  Sunday  services 
at  church,  besides  Mr.  Bawler,  the  Darbyite,  in  the  eveaing,  and  all  in 
vain.  Mrs.  Newbright  had  occasion  to  correspond  with  the  Countess  of 
Southdown  about  the  Warmingpan  Fund  for  the  Feejee  Ishinders  (for  the 
management  of  which  admirable  charity  both  these  ladies  formed  part  of 
a  feo^de  committee),  and  having  mentioned  her  "sweet  friend/'  Mrs. 
Bawdon  Crawley,  the  Dowager  Countess  wrote  back  such  a  letter  regarding 
Becky,  with  such  particulars,  hints,  facts,  falsehoods,  and  general  oommi- 
nations,  that  intimacy  between  Mrs.  Newbright  and  Mrs.  Crawley  ceased 
forthwith :  and  all  the  serious  world  of  Tours,  where  this  misfortune  took 
place,  immediately  parted  company  with  the  reprobate.  Those  who  know 
the  English  Colonies  abroad  know  that  we  carry  with  us  our  pride,  pilis, 
prejudices,  Harvey-sauces,  cayenne^peppers,  and  other  Lares,  making  a 
little  Britain  wherevei  we  settle  down. 

Erom  one  colony  to  another  Becky  fled  uneasily.  From  Boulogne  to 
Dieppe,  from  Dieppe  to  Caen,  from  Caen  to  Tours — ^tiyiog  with  sJl  her 
might  to  be  respectable,  and  alas  I  always  found  out  some  day  or  other, 
and  pecked  out  of  the  cage  by  the  real  daws. 

li^-s.  Hook  Eagles  took  her  up  at  one  of  these  places: — ^a  woman  without 
a  Uemish  in  her  character,  and  a  house  in  Portman-square.  She  was 
staying  at  the  hotel  at  Dieppe,  whither  Becky  fled,  and  they  made  each 
oth^'s  acquaintance  first  at  sea,  where  they  were  swimming  together,  and 
subsequently  at  the  taile  d'hote  of  the  hotel.  Mrs.  Eagles  had  heard» — who 
indeed  had  not  ? — some  of  the  scandal  of  the  Steyne  affair ;  but  after  a 
conversation  with  Becky,  she  pronounced  that  Mrs.  Crawley  was  an  angd, 
her  husband  a  ruffian.  Lord  Steyne  an  unprincipled  wretch,  as  everybody 
faiew,  and  the  whole  case  against  Mrs.  Crawley,  an  in&mous  and  wieked 
conspiracy  of  that  rascal  Wenham.  "  If  you  were  a  man  of  any  spirit^ 
Mr.  Eagles,  you  would  box  the  wretch's  ears  the  next  time  you  see  him  at 
the  Club,"  she  said  to  her  husband.  But  Eagles  was  only  a  <^et  old 
gentl^nan,  husband  to  Mrs.  Eagles,  with  a  taste  for  geology,  and  not  tall 
enough  to  reach  anybody's  ears. 

The  Eagles  then  patronised  Mrs.  Bawdon,  took  her  to  live  with  her 
at  her  own  house  at  Paris,  quarrelled  with  the  ambassadcv's  wife  because 
she  would  not  receive  her  j^ro^^,  and  did  all  that  lay  iu  woman's  power 
to  keep  Becky  straight  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  good  repute. 

Bedsj  was  very  respectable  and  orderly  at  first,  but  the  life  of  humdrum 
virtue  grew  utterly  tedious  to  her  before  long.  It  was  the  same  routine 
every  day,  the  same  dullness  and  comfort,  the  same  drive  over  the  same 
stupid  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  same  company  of  an  evening,  the  same 
Blair's  Sermon  of  a  Sunday  night — the  same  opera  always  being  acted 
over  and  over  again :  Becky  was  dying  of  weariness,  when,  Uiddly  for 
her,  young  Mr.  Eagles  came  from  Cambridge,  and  his  mother,  seeiBg  the 
impression  whkb  her  little  friend  made  upon  him,  straightway  gave  &cky 
warning. 
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Then  she  tried  keeping  hoBse  with  a  female  friend ;  then  the  double 
mAutff*  began  to  quarrel  and  get  into  debt.  Then  she  determined  upon  a 
boarding-houBe  existence,  and  lived  for  some  time  at  that  famous  mansion 
kept  by  Madame  de  Saint  Amour»  in  the  Rue  Boyale,  at  Paris,  where  she 
b4^iL  exercising  her  graces  and  fascinations  upon  the  shabby  dandies 
and  fly-blown  beauties  who  frequented  her  landlady's  MioMi  Becky  loved 
society,  and,  indeed,  coidd  no  more  exist  without  it  than  an  opium-eater 
without  his  dram,  and  she  was  happy  enough  at  the  period  of  her  boarding- 
house  life.  "  The  women  here  are  as  amusing  as  those  in  May-fair,"  she 
told  an  old  London  friend  who  met  her — '*  only,  their  dresses  are  not 
quite  so  fresh.  The  men  wear  cleaned  gloves,  and  are  sad  rogues,  cer- 
tainly, but  they  are  not  worse  than  Jack  This,  and  Tom  That.  The 
mistress  of  the  house  is  a  little  vulgar,  but  I  don't  think  she  is  so  vulgar 

as  Lady "  and  here  she  named  the  name  of  a  great  leader  of 

fashion  that  I  would  die  rather  than  reveal.  In  fact,  when  you  saw 
Madame  de  Saint  Amour's  rooms  Hghted  up  of  a  night,  men  with,  jplaquea 
and  cordons  at  the  ^ar^  tables,  and  the  women  at  a  little  distance,  you 
might  fancy  yourself  for  a  while  in  good  society,  and  that  Madame  was  a 
real  Countess.  Many  people  did  so  fancy :  and  Becky  was  for  a  while 
one  of  the  most  dashing  ladies  of  the  Countess's  salons. 

But  it  is  probable  that  her  old  creditors  of  1816  found  her  out  and 
caused  her  to  leave  Paris,  for  the  poor  little  woman  was  teced  to  fly  from 
the  city  rather  suddenly ;  and  went  thence  to  Bnissels. 

How  well  she  remembered  the  place  I  She  grinned  as  she  looked  up  at 
the  little  entresol  which  she  had  occupied,  and  thought,  ol  the  Bareacres 
family,  bawling  for  horses  and  flight,  as  their  carriage  stood  in  iheporte- 
coehere  of  the  hotel.  S&e  went  to  Waterloo  and  to  Lacken,  where 
George  Osborne's  monument  much  struck  her.  Shtt  mai^  a  little  sketch 
of  it.  "  That  poor  Cupid  1 "  she  said ;  ''  how  dreadfully  he  was  in  love 
with  me,  and  what  a  fool  he  was !  I  wonder  whether  little  Emmy  is 
alive.  It  was  a  good  httle  creature :  and  that  fat  brc^her  o£  her's.  I 
have  his  funny  &i  picture  stifl  among  my  papers.  They  were  kind  simple 
people.'* 

At  Brussels  Becky  arrived,  reoommeiided  bj  Madsniff  de  Saint  Amour 
to  her  friend,  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  BocodiBO,  widow  of  Napoleon's 
General,  the  famous  Count  de  Borodino,  who  was  left  with  no  resource  by 
the  deceased  hero  but  that  of  a  table-eThdte  and  an  ^^oHi/ table.  Second- 
rate  dandies  and  rou^,  widow-ladies  who  always  have  a  law-suit,  and  veiy 
simple  Sn^h  folks,  who  fancy  they  see  "  (Jontine&tai  society"  at  these 
houses,  put  down  their  money,  or  ate  their  meals,  ai  Madame  de  Boro- 
dino's tafaJea^  At  the  tahle-d^hSte  the  gallant  young  feltowa  treated  the 
company  rwnad  to  champagne,  rode  out  with  the  wvmca^  or  hired  horses 
on  country  eaeanbns,  clubbed  money  to  take  boxea^  at  ^  play  or  the 
Opera,  betted  ow  the  fair  shouldeBS:  of  th»  ladiea^  at  thi»  Aatrt^  tables, 
and  wrote  hone  to  thiBnr  pacesfesy  in  Diemiislne^  about  their  felicitous 
introduction  to  foreign  society. 

Here,  as  at  Paris,  Becky  was  a  boarding-house  queen :  and  ruled  in 
select  peKmo9u.  She  nefver  refoaed  the  champagne,  or  the  bouquets,  or  the 
driveeinto  the  country,  01  tiie  private  boQDess  but  what  she  preferred  wae 
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tke^carf^atiught, — endshe  played  audacioualy.  Fint  she  played  onlj  for  a 
little,  Uiea  for  fiTe-Jranc  pieoea,  then  for  Na^ioleoiiB,  then  for  notes  :  then 
she  would  not  be  able  to  pay  her  mouth's  paitum .-  then  ahe  borrowed 
from  the  young  gentlemen :  then  she  got  into  cuh  again,  and  bullied 
Madame  de  fioiodmo,  whom  slie  had  coaxed  and  wheedled  befca^ :  then 
she  was  playing  for  ten  Boua  at  a  time,  and  in  a  dire  state  of  poverty  : 
then  her  quarter's  allowance  would  come  in,  and  she  would  pay  off  Madame 
de  Borodino's  score  :  and  would  once  more  take  the  cards  agunst  Uonaieur 
de  Boseignol,  or  the  Chevalier  de  Baff. 

WLen  Becky  left  Brussels,  the  sad  truth  is,  that  she  owed  three  moDttis' 
petition  to  Madame  de  Borodino,  of  which  fact,  and  of  the  gambling,  and 
of  the  drinking,  and  of  the  going  down  on  her  knees  to  the  Beverend  Mr. 
Mviff,  Miuistie  Anglican,  and  borrowing  money  of  him,  and  of  her  conxing 


and  flirting  with  Milor  Noodle,  son  of  Sir  Noodle,  pupil  of  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Muff,  whom  she  used  to  talce  into  her  private  room,  and  of  whom  she 
won  large  sums  at  4GarU—<A^  which  fact,  I  say,  and  of  a  hnndred  of  hra 
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other  knaveries,  the  Ck>untes8  de  Borodino  informs  every  English  person 
who  stops  at  her  establishment,  and  announces  that  Madame  Bawdon  was 
no  better  than  d  viph-e. 

So  our  little  wanderer  went  about  setting  up  her  tent  in  various  cities 
of  Europe,  as  restless  as  Ulysses  or  Bampfylde  Moore  Carew.  Her  taste 
for  disrespectability  grew  more  and  more  remarkable.  She  became  a 
perfect  Bohemian  ere  long,  herding  with  people  whom  it  would  make  your 
hair  stand  on  end  to  meet. 

There  is  no  town  of  any  mark  in  Europe  but  it  has  its  little  colony  of 
English  raffs — ^men  whose  names  Mr.  Hemp  the  officer  reads  out  peri- 
odically at  the  Sheriffs'  Court — young  gentlemen  of  very  good  family 
often,  only  that  the  hitter  disowns  them;  frequenters  of  billiaTd-rooms 
and  estaminets,  patrons  of  foreign  races  and  gaming-tables.  They  people 
the  debtors'  prisons — they  dnnk.  and  swagger — they  fight  and  brawl — 
they  run  away  without  paying — ^they  have  duels  with  French  and  Oerman 
officers — they  cheat  Mr.  Spooney  at  ^ar^^— they  get  the  money,  and 
drive  off  to  Baden  in  magnificent  britzkas — they  try  their  infallible 
martingale,  and  lurk  about  the  tables  with  empty  pockets,  shabby 
bullies,  penniless  bucks,  until  they  can  swindle  a  Jew  banker  with  a  sham 
bill  of  exchange,  or  find  another  Mr.  Spooney  to  rob.  The  alternations  of 
splendour  and  misery  which  these  people  undergo  are  very  queer  to  view. 
Their  life  must  be  one  of  great  excitement.  Becky — must  it  be  owned  ? 
— took  to  this  life,  and  took  to  it  not  unkindly.  She  went  about  from  town 
to  town  among  these  Bohemians.  The  lucky  Mrs.  Bawdon  was  known 
at  every  play-table  in  Germany.  She  and  Madame  de  Crucheoass^  kept 
house  at  Florence  together.  It  is  said  she  was  ordered  out  of-  Munich ; 
aud  my  friend  Mr.  Frederic  Pigeon  avers  that  it  was  at  her  house  at 
Lausanne  that  he  was  hocussed  at  supper  and  lost  eight  hundred  pounds 
to  Major  Loder  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Deuceace.  We  are  bound,  you 
see,  to  give  some  account  of  Becky's  biography ;  but  of  this  part,  the  less, 
perhaps,  that  is  said  the  better. 

They  say,  that  when  Mrs.  Crawley  was  particularly  down  on  her  luck, 
she  gave  concerts  and  lessons  in  music  here  and  there.  There  was  a 
Madame  de  Baudon,  who  certainly  had  a  mating  muncale  lit  Wildbad, 
accompanied  by  Herr  Spoff,  premier  piauist  to  the  Hospodar  of  Wallachia, 
and  my  little  friend  Mr.  Eaves,  who  knew  every  body,  and  had  travelled 
everywhere,  always  used  to  declare  that  he  was  at  Strasburg  in  the  year 
1830,  when  a  certain  Madame  Bebecque  made  her  appearance  in  the  opera 
of  the  Dame  Blanche,  giving  occasion  to  a  furious  row  in' the  theatre  there. 
She  was  hissed  off  the  stage  by  the  audience,  partly  from  her  own  incom- 
petency, but  chiefly  from  the  ill-advised  sympathy  of  some  persons  in  the 
parquet,  (where  the  officers  of  the  garrison  had  their  admissions) ;  and 
Eaves  was  certain  that  the  unfortunate  ddbutante  in  question  was  no  other 
than  Mrs.  Bawdon  Crawley. 

She  was,  in  fact,  no  better  than  a  vagabond  upon  this  earth.  When  she 
got  her  money  she  gambled ;  when  she  had  gambled  it  she  was  put  to 
shifts  to  live ;  who  knows  how  or  by  what  means  she  succeeded  ?  It 
\%  said  that  she  once  was  seen  at  St.  Petersburgh,  but  was  summarily 
dismissed  from  that  capital  by  the  police,  so  that  there  cannot  be  any 
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peseibility  of  truth  in  the  report  that  she  was  a  Bussian  sp j  at  Topiits 
and  Yienna  afterwards.  I  haYe  eren  been  informed,  that  at  F^iria  slie 
disooyered  a  relation  of  her  own,  no  less  a  person  than  her  maternal  grand- 
mother, who  was  not  by  any  means  a  Montmorond,  bnt  a  hideoos  old 
box-opener  at  a  theatre  cm  the  Boukvards.  The  meeting  between  thsm, 
of  whieh  other  persons,  as  it  is  hinted  elsewhere,  seem  to  have  been 
acquainted,  must  hare  been  a  very  affecting  interview.  The  piesent 
historian  can  give  no  certain  details  regarding  the  event. 

It  happened  at  Bome  once,  that  Mrs.  de  Bawdon's  half-year's  salaiy 
had  just  been  paid  into  the  principal  banker's  there,  and,  as  every  body 
who  had  a  balance  of  above  five  hundred  scndi  was  invited  to  the  balls 
which  this  prince  of  merchants  gave  during  the  winter,  Becky  had  the 
honour  of  a  card,  and  appeared  at  one  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  Pokmia's 
splendid  evening  entertainments.    Tbt  Princess  was  of  the  fiamify  of 
Pompili,  lineally  descended  from  the  second  king  of  Bome,  and  Egeria  of 
the  house  of  Olympus,  while  the  Prince's  grandfather,  Alessandro  P<^onia, 
sold  wash-balls,  essences,  tobacco,  and  pooket-handkerdiiefs,  ran  errands 
for  gentlemen,  and  lent  money  in  a  small  way.    All  the  great  company  in 
Bome  thronged  to  his  saloons — ^Princes,  Dukes,  Ambassadors,  artists, 
fiddlers,  monsignori,  young  bears  with  their  leaders — every  rank  and  con- 
dition of  man.   His  haUs  blazed  with  light  and  magnificence ;  were  resplen- 
dent with  gilt  frames,  (containing  pictures)  and  dubious  antiques ;  and  the 
enormous  gilt  crown  and  arms  of  the  princd^  owner,  a  gold  mushroom  on  a 
crimson  field  (the  colour  of  the  pocket-handkerchiefs  which  he  sold),  and 
the  silver  fountain  of  the  Pompili  family  shone  all  over  the  roof,  doom, 
and  panels  of  the  house,  and  over  the  grand  velvet  baldaquins  prepared 
to  receive  Popes  and  Emperors. 

So  Becky,  who  had  arrived  in  the  diligence  from  Elorenee,  and  was 
lodged  at  an  inn  in  a  very  modest  way,  got  a  card  for  Prince  Poionia's 
entertainment,  and  her  maid  dressed  her  with  unusual  care,  and  she  went 
to  this  fme  ball  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Major  Loder,  with  whom  she 
happened  to  be  travelling  at  the  time ;  (the  same  man  who  shot  Prince 
Bavioli  at  Naples  the  neiS  year,  and  was  caned  by  Sir  John  Buckskin  for 
carrying  four  kings  in  his  hat  besides  those  which  he  used  in  playing  at 
A(ui^,) — and  this  pair  went  into  the  rooms  together,  and  Bed^  saw  a 
number  of  old  fSioes  which  she  remembered  in  happier  days,  when  she  was 
not  innocent,  but  not  found  out.    Mijor  Loder  knew  a  ^preat  number  of 
foreigners,  keen-looking  whiskered  men  with  dirty  striped  ribbons  in  their 
button-holes,  and  a  very  small  display  of  linen ;  but  Ms  own  countrymen, 
it  might  be  remarked,  eschewed  the  Major.    Becky,  too,  knew  some 
ladies  here  and  there — ^French  widows,  did^ious  Italian  countesses,  whose 
husbands  had  treated  them  ill — ^faugh — ^what  shall  we  say,  we  who  have 
moved  among  some  of  the  finest  company  of  Vanity  Pair,  of  this  refiise 
and  sediment  of  rascals  ?    If  we  play,  let  it  be  with  dean  cards,  and  not 
with  this  dirty  pack.  But  every  man  who  has  fcHrmed  one  of  the  innumer- 
able army  of  tiavellers  has  seen  these  marauding  irregulars  hanging  on, 
like  Nym  and  Pistol,  to  the  main  force ;  wearing  the  king's  coiours,  and 
boasting  of  his  commission,  but  pillaging  for  themselves,  and  occa&onally 
gibbeted  by  the  road-side. 
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Well,  she  was  hanging  on  tlie  arm  of  Msjor  Loder,  and  they  went 
throngli  the  rooma  together,  and  drank  a  great  quantity  of  chfunpagno  at 
the  buffet,  where  the  people,  and  especially  the  Major's  irr^pilar  corps, 
straggled  fOrionsly  for  refrealunenta,  <tf  which  whm  the  pah-  had  lud 


Hiough,  they  pushed  on  until  they  reached  the  Dnchest's  own  pink  velret 
saloon,  at  the  end  of  the  snite  of  apartments  (where  the  at^oB  of  the 
Venus  is,  and  the  great  Venice  looldng-glaasea,  fiauitd  in  sitrer,}  and  whne 
the  princely  family  were  eatertuuing  their  most  distingiusfaed  guests  id  a 
round  tahle  at  supper.  It  was  just  snch  a  little  select  banquet  ai  thrt  <rf 
which  Beclcy  reeoUeoted  that  she  had  partaken  at  Lord  SttfTBe**—- and 
there  he  sat  at  Polonia's  table,  and  E^e  saw  him. 

The  soar  cot  hy  the  diamond  on  his  white,  bald,  diining  forehead,  made 
a  burning  red  mark  ;  his  red  whiskers  were  dyed  of  a  purple  hne,  which 
made  his  pale  face  look  still  paler.  He  wore  his  collar  and  orders,  his 
blue  ribbon  and  garter.  He  was  a  greater  prince  than  any  there,  though 
there  was  a  reigning  duke  and  a  royal  highness,  with  their  priaoessea,  aad 
at  his  lordship's  side  was  seated  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Belladonna,  n^ 
de  Qlandier,  whose  husband  (the  Count  Paolo  della  Belladonna)  so  well 
known  t<x  his  brilliant  entomol<^cal  ocdlecti(ms,  had  been  long  absent 
on  a  mission  to  the  Emperor  of  M<«occo. 
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When  Becky  beheld  that  familiar  and  illustrious  &ce,  how  vulgar  all  of 
a  sudden  did  Major  Loder  appear  to  her,  and  how  that  odious  Captain 
Book  did  smell  of  tobacco  I  In  one  instant  she  reassumed  her  fine-ladv- 
ship,  and  tried  to  look  and  feel  as  if  she  was  in  May  Fair  onoe  more. 
"That  woman  looks  stupid  and  ill-humoured,"  she  thought ;  **  I  am  sure 
she  can't  amuse  him.  No,  he  must  be  bored  by  her — he  never  was  by 
me."  A  hundred  such  touching  hopes,  fears,  and  memories  palpitated  in 
her  little  heart,  as  she  looked  with  her  brightest  eyes  (the  rouge  which  she 
wore  up  to  her  eyelids  made  them  twinkle)  towards  the  great  nobleman. 
Of  a  Star  and  Garter  night  Lord  Steyne  used  also  to  put  on  his  grandest 
manner,  and  to  look  and  speak  like  a  great  prince,  as  he  was.  Becky 
admired  him  smiling  sumptuously,  easy,  lofty,  and  stately.  Ah,  ban  dieu, 
what  a  pleasant  companion  he  was,  what  a  brilliant  wit,  wliat  a  rich  fund 
of  talk,  what  a  grand  manner  1 — and  she  had  exchanged  this  for  Major 
Loder,  reeking  of  cigars  and  brandy-and-water,  and  Captain  Book  with 
his  horse-jockey  jokes  and  prize-ring  slang,  and  their  like.  **  I  wonder 
whether  he  will  know  me,"  she  thought.  Lord  Steyne  was  talking  and 
laughing  with  a  great  and  illustrious  lady  at  his  side,  when  he  looked 
up  and  saw  Becky. 

She  was  all  over  in  a  flutter  as  their  eyes  met,  and  she  put  on  the  Teiy 
best  smile  she  could  muster,  and  dropped  him  a  little,  timid,  imploring 
curtsey.  He  stared  aghast  at  her  for  a  minute,  as  Macbeth  might  on 
beholding  Banquo's  sudden  appearance  at  his  baU-supper ;  and  remained 
looking  at  her  with  'open  mouth,  when  that  horrid  Major  Loder  pulled 
her  away. 

"  Come  away  into  the  supper-room,  Mrs.  R,"  was  that  gentleman's 
remark;  ''seeing  these  nobs  grubbing  away  has  made  me  peckish  too. 
Let 's  go  and  try  the  old  governor's  champagne."  Becky  thought  the 
Major  had  had  a  great  deal  too  much  already. 

The  day  after  she  went  to  walk  on  the  Pindan  Hill — ^the  Hyde  Park 
of  the  Boman  idlers — ^possibly  in  hopes  to  have  another  sight  of  Lord 
Steyne.  But  she  met  another  acquaintance  there :  it  was  Mr.  Fenouil,  his 
lordship's  confidential  man,  who  came  up  nodding  to  her  rather  familiarly, 
and  putting  a  finger  to  his  hat.  ''  I  knew  that  Madame  was  here,"  he  said ; 
"  I  followed  her  from  her  hotel.     I  have  some  advice  to  give  Madame." 

"  From  the  Marquis  of  Steyne  P"  Becky  asked,  resuming  as  much  of  her 
dignity  as  she  could  muster,  and  not  a  little  agitated  by  hope  and 
expectation. 

"  No,"  said  the  valet ;  "  it  is  from  me.     Borne  is  very  unwholesome.' 

"  Not  at  this  season,  Monsieur  Fenouil, — not  till  after  Easter." 

"  I  tell  Madame  it  is  unwholesome  now.  There  is  always  malaria  for 
some  people.  That  cursed  marsh  wind  kiUs  many  at  all  seasons.  Look, 
Madame  Crawley,  you  were  always  bon  enfanty  and  I  have  an  interest  in 
you,  parole  thowneur.  Be  warned.  Go  away  from  Bome,  I  tell  you— or 
you  will  be  ill  and  die." 

Becky  laughed,  though  in  rage  and  fury.  "Whatl  assassinate  poor 
little  meP"  she  said.  "How  romantic.  Does  my  lord  cany  bravos  for 
couriers,  and  stilettos  in  the  fourgons  P  Bah  I  I  will  stay,  if  but  to  plag^^ 
him.    I  have  those  who  will  defend  me  whilst  I  am  here." 
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It  was  Monsieur  Fenonil's  turn  to  laogh  now.  "Defend  you,"  he  said, 
''and  who?  The  Major,  the  Captain,  any  one  of  those  gambling  men 
whom  Madame  sees,  would  take  her  life  for  a  hundred  Louis.  We  know 
things  about  Major  Loder  (he  is  no  more  a  Major  than  I  am  my  Lord  the 
Marquis)  which  would  send  him  to  the  galleys  or  worse.  We  biow  erery- 
thing,  and  have  friends  everywhere.  We  know  whom  you  saw  at  Paris, 
and  what  relations  you  found  there.  Tes,  Madame  may  stare,  but  we  do. 
How  was  it  that  no  minister  on  the  Continent  would  receive  Madame  P 
She  has  offended  somebody :  who  never  forgives — ^whose  rage  redoubled 
when  he  saw  you.  He  was  like  a  madman  last  night  when  he  came  home. 
Madame  de  Belladonna  made  him  a  scene  about  you,  and  fired  off  in  one 
of  her  furies. 

"O,  it  was  Madame  de  Belladonna,  was  itP"  Becky  said,  rdieved  a 
little,  for  the  information  she  had  just  got  had  scared  her. 

"  No — she  does  not  matter — she  is  always  jealous.  I  tell  you  it  was 
Monseigneur.  You  did  wrong  to  show  yourself  to  him.  And  if  you  stay 
here  you  will  repent  it.  Mark  my  words.  Go.  Here  is  my  lord's  car- 
riage " — and  seizing  Becky's  arm,  he  rushed  down  an  alley  of  the  garden 
as  Lord  Steyne's  barouche,  blazing  with  heraldic  devices,  came  whirling 
along  the  avenue,  borne  by  the  almost  priceless  horses,  and  bearing 
Madame  de  Belladonna  lolling  in  the  cushions,  dark,  sulky,  and  blooming, 
a  King  Charles  in  her  lap,  a  white  parasol  swaying  over  her  head,  and 
old  Steyne  stretched  at  her  side  with  a  livid  face  and  ghastly  eyes.  Hate,  or 
anger,  or  desire,  caused  them  to  brighten  now  and  then  still ;  but 
ordinarily,  they  gave  no  light,  and  seemed  tired  of  looking  out  on  a  world 
of  which  almost  all  the  pleasure  and  all  the  best  beauty  had  palled  upon 
the  worn-out  wicked  old  man. 

"Monseigneur  has  never  recovered  the  shock  of  that  night,  never," 
Monsieur  Fenouil  whispered  to  Mrs.  Crawley  as  the  carriage  flashed  by, 
and  she  peeped  out  at  it  from  behind  the  shrubs  that  hid  her.  "  That  was 
a  consolation  at  any  rate,"  Becky  thought. 

Whether  my  lord  really  had  murderous  intentions  towards  Mrs.  Becky, 
as  Monsieur  Fenouil  said—-(since  Monseigneur's  death  he  has  returned  to 
•his  native  country,  where  he  lives  much  respected,  and  has  purchased 
from  his  Prince  the  title  of  Baron  Finelli), — and  the  factotum  objected  to 
have  to  do  with  assassination ;  or  whether  he  simply  had  a  commission  to 
frighten  Mrs.  Crawley  out  of  a  city  where  his  lordship  proposed  to  pass  the 
winter,  and  the  sight  of  her  would  be  eminently  disagreeable  to  the  great 
nobleman,  is  a  point  which  has  never  been  ascertained :  but  the  threat 
had  its  effect  upon  the  little  woman,  and  she  sought  no  more  to  intrude 
herself  upon  the  presence  of  her  old  patron. 

Everybody  knows  the  melancholy  end  of  that  nobleman,  which  befel  at 
Naples  two  months  after  the  French  Bevolution  of  1830 :  when  the  Most 
Honourable  George  Gustavus,  Marquis  of  Steyne,  Earl  of  Gaunt  and  of 
Gaunt  Castle,  in  the  Peerage  of  Ireland,  Yiscount  Hellborough,  Baron 
Pitchley  and  GriUsby,  a  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter, 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  of  Spain,  of  the  Bussian  Order  of  Saint  Nicholas 
of  the  First  Class,  of  the  Turkish  Order  of  the  Crescent,  First  Lord  of  the 
Powder  Closet  and  Groom  of  the  Back  Stairs,  Colonel  of  the  Gaunt  or 
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A^gaiit'B  Own  BegiBHsnt  of  MiUtia,  a  Tnuiee  of  the  BritLrii  Maseujatij  an 
elder  Brother  of  the  Trinity  Houae,  a  Qovemor  of  the  GreyPriarB^  and 
D.C.L.,— died,  after  a  series  of  fits,  brought  on,  as  the  papers  said,  bjr  tlie 
shook  occasioned  to  his  lordship's  sensibilities  by, the  downfall  of  the 
ancient  French  monarchy. 

An  eloquent  catalogue  appeared  in  a  weekly  print,  describing  hisyiitiios, 
his  magnificence,  his  talents,  «ad  his  good  actions.  His  saaaibilitjr,  his 
attadunent  to  the  illustrious  House  of  Bourbon,  with  whidi  he  clmnied  an 
alliance,  were  such  that  he  could  not  survive  the  misfortunes  of  his  august 
kinamen.  His  body  was  buried  at  Naples,  and  his  heart — that  lieart 
whieh  always  beat  with  cYcry  generous  and  noble  emotion — ^was  brought 
back  to  Castle  Gaunt  iu  a  silver  urn.  "  In  him,"  Mr.  Wagg  said,  "  the 
poor  and  the  Fine  Arts  have  lost  a  beneficent  patron,  sodetyone  of  its 
most  brilliant  ornaments,  and  England  one  of  her  loftiest  patriots  and 
statesmen,"  &c.,  &c. 

His  will  was  a  good  deal  disputed,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  force 
from  Madame  de  Belladonna  the  celebrated  jewel  called  the  "  Jew*8-^e  " 
diamond,  which  his  lordship  always  wore  on  Ids  forefinger,  and  whidi  it 
was  said  that  she  removed  from  it  after  his  lamented  demise.  But  his 
confidential  friend  and  attendant,  Monsieur  Fenouil,  proved  that  the  rii^ 
had  been  presented  to  the  said  Madame  de  Belladonna  two  days  before  the 
marquis's  death ;  as  were  the  bank  notes,  jewels,  Neapolitan  and  French 
bonds,  Sec.,  found  in  his  lordship's  secretaire,  and  claimed  by  his  heirs, 
from  that  injured  woman. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

FULL   OF    BUSINESS   JlVD    PLEASUBE. 

HE  day  after  the  meeting  at  the 
play-tsble,  Jot   had  himself  ar- 
rayed vith    unusual    care    and 
splendour,  and  without  thinking 
it  necessary  to  say  a  word  to  any 
member  of  his  family  regarding 
the  fwounuices  of  the  previous 
night,  or  aaUog  for  their  com- 
pHy  in  his  walk,  he  asllied  forth 
at  an  early  bout,  and  was  pre- 
sently seen  making  inquiries  at 
the  do<»  of  the  Elephant  Hotel, 
la  consequence  of  the  filet  the 
house  was  full  of  company,  the 
tables  in  the  street  were  already 
surrounded  by  persons  smoking 
and  drinking  the  national  emsll- 
beer,  the  public  rooms  were  in  a 
oloud  of  smoke,   and  Mr.    Jos 
having,  in  his  poinpoufl  waj,  and 
with  his  clumsy  German,  made 
inquiries  for  the  peiKm  of  whcin  he  mt  in  ttmeb,  was  directed  to  the 
very  top  of  the  house,  above  the  first^oor  rooms  where  some  travelling 
pedlars  had  livod,  and  wtfe  exhibiting  their  jewellery  and  brocades;  above 
the  second-floor  vpartmculs  occupied  by  the  Aat  ntyer  of  the  gamblii^ 
firm;  above  the  third-floor  rooms,  tenanted  by  the  band  of  renowned 
Bohemian  Tanltersand  tumblers;  laadso  outo  tbefiUie«alMns  oftheroof, 
where,  among  students,  bag-men,  small  tradesmen,  and  country-folks, 
come  in  for  the  festival,  fi«)ky  had  found  a  little  nest; — as  dirty  a  little 
refuge  as  ever  beauty  lay  bid  in. 

Becl^  liked  the  life  fihe  «as  >«t  home  with  everybody  in  the  place, 
pedlars,  punters,  tumblers,  students  and  all.  8he  was  of  a  wild,  roving 
nature,  inherited  from  father  and  mother,  who  were  both  Bohemians,  by 
taste  and  circumstance ;  if  a  Lord  was  not  by,  she  would  talk  to  Ms 
courier  with  the  greatest  pleasure ;  the  din,  the  stir,  the  flrink,  the  smoke, 
the  tattle  of  the  Hebrew  pedlars,  the  solemn,  braggart  ways  of  the  poor 
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tiunUerB,  the  bobiroiu  talk  of  the  gambliDg-table  ofBcislg,  the  aongs  and 
swagger  of  the  stadenls,  and  the  general  buzz  and  hum  of  the  place  had 
plewed  and  tickled  the  little  woman,  even  when  her  luck  was  down,  and 
she  had  not  wherewithal  to  pay  her  bill  How  pleaaant  was  all  the  bustle 
to  her  now  that  her  purse  was  full  of  the  money,  which  little  Georgy  had 
won  for  her  the  night  before  I 

Aa  Jos  came  crei^ng  and  puffing  np  the  final  staira,  and  waa  speechless 
when  he  got  to  the  landing,  and  bq^n  to  wipe  his  face  and  then  to  look 
for  No.  92,  the  room  where  he  waa  directed  to  seek  for  the  person  he 


wanted,  the  door  of  the  opposite  chamber,  No,  94,  was  open,  and  a 

student,  in  jack-hoots  and  a  dirty  schlnfrocfc,  was  lying  on  the  bed  smoking 
a  long  pipe ;  whilst  another  student  in  long  yellow  hair  and  a  braided 
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coat»  exoeeding  smart  and  dirty  too,  was  actually  on  his  knees  at  No.  92, 
bawling  through  the  keyhole  supplicationB  to  the  person  within. 

"  Go  away/*  said  a  well-known  voice,  which  made  Jos  thrill,  "  I  expect 
somebody ;  I  expect  my  grandpapa.    He  must'nt  see  you  there." 

''  Angel  Engl&iderinn  1 "  bellowed  the  kneeling  student  with  the  ifhitey- 
brown  ringlets  and  the  large  finger-ring,  "  do  take  compassion  upon  us. 
l^lake  an  appointment.  Dine  with  me  and  Eitz  at  the  inn  in  the  park. 
We  will  have  roast  pheasants  and  porter,  plum-pudding  and  French  wine. 
We  shall  die  if  you  do'nt." 

**  That  we  will,"  said  the  young  nobleman  on  the  bed — and  this  colloquy 
Jos  overheard,  though  he  did  not  comprehend  it  for  the  reason  that  he  had 
never  studied  the  limguage  in  which  it  was  carried  on. 

"Netomero  kattermmg  dooze,  si  vaua  plaU"  Jos  said  in  his  grandest 
manner,  when  he  was  able  to  speak. 

'*  Quaierfanff  iooce  /  "  said  the  student,  starting  up,  and  he  bounced  into 
his  own  room,  where  .he  locked  the  door,  and  where  Jos  heard  him  laughing 
with  his  comrade  on  the  bed. 

The  gentleman  from  Bengal  was  standing  disconcerted  by  this  incident 
when  the  door  of  the  92  opened  of  itself,  and  Becky's  little  head 
peeped  out  full  of  archness  and  mischief.  She  lighted  on  Jos.  *'It's  you," 
she  said,  coming  out.  "  How  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  I  Stop  I  not 
yet — in  one  minute'  you  shall  come  in."  In  that  instant  she  put  a  rouge- 
pot,  a  brandy  bottle,  and  a  plate  of  broken  meat  into  the  bed,  gave  one 
smooth  to  her  hair,  and  fincdly  let  in  her  visitor. 

She  had,  by  way  of  morning  robe,  a  pink  domino,  a  trifle  faded  and 
soiled,  and  marked  here  and  there  with  pomatum ;  but  her  arms  shone 
out  from  the  loose  sleeves  of  the  dress  very  white  and  fair,  and  it  was 
tied  round  her  little  waist,  so  as  not  ill  to  set  off  the  trim  little  figure  of 
the  wearer.  She  led  Jos  by  the  hand  into  her  garret.  ''Come  in,"  she 
said.  ''Come,  and  talk  to  me.  Sit  yonder  on  the  chair;"  and  she  gave  the 
civilian's  hand  a  little  squeeze,  and  laughingly  placed  him  upon  it.  As 
for  herself,  she  placed  herself  on  the  bed — ^not  on  the  bottle  and  plate, 
you  may  be  sure — on  whidi  Jos  might  liave  reposed,  had  he  chosen  that 
seat ;  and  so  there  she  sate  and  talked  with  her  old  admirer. 

"  How  little  years  have  changed  you,"  she  said,  with  a  look  of  tender 
interest.  "  I  should  have  known  you  anywhere ;  what  a  comfort  it  is 
amongst  sti^angers  to  see  once  more  the  frank  honest  face  of  an  old  friend  1 " 

The  £rank  honest  face,  to  tell  the  truth,  at  this  moment  bore  any 
expression  but  one  of  openness  and  honesty :  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  much 
perturbed  and  puzzled  in  look.  Jos  was  surveying  the  queer  little  apart- 
ment in  which  he  found  his  old  flame.  One  of  her  gowns  hung  over 
the  bed,  another  depending  from  a  hook  of  the  door:  her  bonnet 
obscured  half  the  loolang-glass,  on  which,  too,  lay  the  prettiest  litUe  pair 
of  bronze  boots;  a  Erench  novel  was  on  the  table  by  the  bed  side,  with  a 
candle,  not  of  wax.  Becky  had  thought  of  popping  that  into  the  bed  too, 
but  she  only  put  in  the  little  paper  night-cap,  with  which  she  had  put  the 
candle  out  on  going  to  sleep. 

"  I  should  have  known  you  anywhere,"  she  continued ;  "  a  woman  never 
forgets  some  things.    And  you  were  the  first  man  I  ever — ^I  ever  saw."^ 
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"  Wiee  I,  reallyP*'  said  Jos.   **  Gk>d  blewiigr  sool,  yom—- you  don't  sagr  so/' 

"When  I  came  with  your  ekterfirom  Chiswii^,  I  was  acaroelj  more  than 
a  child/'  Becky  said.  *'  How  is  that  dear  love?  Oh,  her  hoaband  was 
a  sad  wicked  man,  and  of  oonrBe,  it  was  of  me  that  the  poor  dear  was 
j^oos.  As  if  I  cured  about  him,  heigfao :  when  there  wu  somebody — 
but  no--don't  let  us  talk  of  old  times ;"  and  she  passed  her  haadkerdiief 
with  the  tattered  laoe  across  her  eyelids. 

" Is  not  this  a  strange  place,"  she  oontmued,  ''for  a  wvman,  who 
lived  in  a  very  different  world  too,  to  be  found  in  P  1  have  had  so 
griefs  and  wrongs,  Joseph  Sedley,  I  hare  been  made  to  suffer  so  emdiy, 
that  I  am  almost  made  mad  sometimes.  I  can't  staj  still  in  any  place, 
but  wander  about  always  restless  and  unhappy.  AU  my  frimids  hare 
been  false  to  me — ^all.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  honest  man  in  the 
world.  I  was  the  truest  wife  that  ever  lived,  though  I  married  my 
husband  out  of  pique,  because  somebody  eke — ^but  never  mind  that.  I 
was  true,  and  he  trampled  upon  me,  and  deserted  me.  I  was  the  fondeat 
mother.  I  had  but  one  cluld,  one  darling,  one  hope,  one  joy,  wMoh  I 
hM.  to  my  heart  with  a  mother's  affection,  which  was  my  life,  my  prayer, 
my — ^my  blessing ;  and  they — ^they  tore  it  from  me — ^tore  it  from  me;'* 
and  she  put  her  hand  to  her  heart  with  a  passionate  gesture  of  de^air, 
burying  her  face  for  a  moment  on  the  bed. 

The  brandy-bottle  inside  clinked  up  against  the  plate  whidi  held  the 
aold  sausage.  Both  were  moved,  no  doubt,  by  the  exhibition  of  so  mudi 
grief.,  l&ax  and  Fritz  were  at  the  door  Ustening  with  wonder  to 
Mrs.  Becky's  sobs  and  cries.  Jos,  too,  was  a  good  deal  frightened  and 
liffocted  at  seeing  his  old  flame  in  this  condition.  And  she  began,  forth- 
with, to  tdl  her  story — a  tale  so  neat,  simple,  and  artless,  that  it  was 
quite  evident  from  hearing  her,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  white*robed 
angel  eseaped  from  heaven  to  be  subject  to  the  infernal  maohinations  and 
ViUany  of  fiends  here  below,  that  spotless  bemg — ^tfaat  miserable  unsul- 
lied martyr,  was  present  on  the  bed  before  Jos — on  the  bed,  sitting  on  the 
brandy-bottle. 

They  had  a  very  long,  amicable,  and  confidential  talk  there ;  in  theooone 
of  which,  Jos  Sedley  was  somehow  made  aware  (but  in  a  mamier  that  did 
not  in  the  least  scare  or  offend  him)  that  Becky's  heart  had  first  learned 
to  beat  at  his  enchanting  presence :  that  George  Osborne  had  certaiidy 
paid  an  unjustifiable  court  to  her,  which  might  account  for  Am^ia'a 
jealousy,  and  their  littie  rupture;  but  that  Becky  never  gave  ihe  least 
encouragement  to  the  unfortunate  officer,  and  that  she  had  never  ceased 
to  think  about  Jos  from  the  very  first  day  she  had  seen  him,  though,  of 
course,  her  duties  as  a  married  woman  weire  paramount — duties  which 
she  had  always  preserved,  and  would,  to  her  dying  day,  or  until  the 
proverbially  bad  climate  in  which  Colonel  Crawley  was  living,  should 
release  her  from  a  yoke  which  his  cruelty  had  rendered  odious  to  her. 

Jos  went  away,  convinced  that  she  was  the  most  virtuous,  as  she  was 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  women,  and  revolving  in  his  mind  all  sorts 
of  benevolent  schemes  for  her  welfare.  Her  persecutiona  ought  to  be 
ended :  she  ought  to  return  to  the  society  of  winch  she  was  an  ornament. 
He  wonld'  see  what  oi^^t  to  be  done.    She  must  quit  that  plaoa,  and 
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take  a  quiet  lodging.  Amelia  mutt  oome  and  see  her,  and  befriend  her. 
He  woM  go  and  settle  about  it»  and  oonsolt  with  the  Major,  She  wept 
tean  of  heartfelt  gratitude  as  she  parted  from  him,  and  pressed  his  hand 
as  the  gallant  stout  gentleman  stooped  down  to  kiss  her's. 

So  Becky  bowed  Jos  out  of  her  httle  garret  with  as  much  grace  as  if  it 
was  aipalaoe  of  which  die  did  the  honours ;  and  that  heayy  gentleman 
having  disappeared  down  the  stairs,  Hans  and  Fritz  came  out  of  their  hole, 
pipe  in  mouth,  and  she  amused  h^sdf  by  mimicking  Jos  to  them  as  dbe 
mundied  her  cold  -bread  and  sausage  and  took  draughts  of  her  fitvourite 
braudy«4md*water. 

Jos  walked  oyer  to  Dobbin's  lodgings  with  great  solemnity,  and  there 
imparted  to  him  the  affecting  history  with  which  he  had  just  been  mzfde 
acquainted,  without,  howerer,  m^ioning  the  play-business  of  the  night 
before.  And  the  two  gentlemen  were  laying  their  heads  together,  and 
consult&ig  as  to  the  best  means  of  being  usefol  to  Mrs.  Beeky,  while  she 
was  finishing  her  interrupted  d^edner  d  la  faurchette. 

How  was  it  that  ehe  luid  come  to  that  little  townP  How  was  it  that 
she  had  no  friends  and  was  wandering  about  alone  P  Little  boys  at 
school  are  taught  in  their  earliest  Latin  book,  that  the  path  of  Avemus  is 
very  easy  of  descent.  Let  us  skip  over  the  interyal  in  the  histoiy  of 
her  downward  progress.  She  was  not  worse  now  than  she  had  been  in 
the  days  of  her  prosperity,  only  a  little  down  on  her  luck. 

As  for  Mrs.  Amelia,  she  was  a  woman  of  such  a  soft  and  foolish 
disposition,  that  when  she  heard  of  anybody  unhappy,  her  heart  straight- 
way mdted  towards  the  suflbrer ;  and  as  she  had  never  thought  or  done 
anything  mortally  goiity  hersiflf,  she  had  not  that  abhorrence  for  wicked* 
ness  wMch  distinguishes  moralists  much  more  knowing.  If  she  spoiled 
everybody  who  came  near  her  with  kindness  and  compliments, — ^if  she 
begged  pardon  of  all  her  servants  for  troubling  them  to  answer  the  bell, — 
if  i£e  apologised  to  a  shop-boy  who  showed  her  a  piece  of  silk,  or  made 
a  curtsey  to  a  street-sweeper,  with  a  complimentary  remark  upon  the 
elegant  state  of  his  crossing — ^and  she  was  slmost  capable  of  every  one  of 
these  foUies — the  notion  that  an  old  acquaintance  was  miserable  was  sure 
to  soften  her  heart;  nor  would  she  hear  of  anybody's  being  deservedly 
unhappy.  A  world  under  such  legislation  as  her's,  would  not  be  a  very 
orderly  place  of  abode ;  but  there  are  not  many  women,  at  least  not  of 
the  rulers,  who  are  of  her  sort.  This  lady,  I  believe,  wo^d  have  abolished 
all  gaols,  punishments,  handcuffs,  whippings,  poverty,  sickness,  hunger, 
in  the  world ;  and  was  such  a  mean*spinted  creature,  that^— wb  axe  obl^ed 
to  confess  ii-— she  could  even  foTget  a  mortal  injury. 

When  the  M^jor  heard  from  Jos  of  the  sentimental  adventure  which  had 
just  befallen  the  latter,  he  was  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  nearly  a»  much 
interested  as  the  gentleman  from  Bengal.  On  the  contrary,  his  excitement 
was  quite  the  reverse  from  a  pleasurable  one ;  he  made  use  of  a  brief  but 
improper  expression  regarding  a  poor  woman  in  distress,  saying,  in  fact, 
— "  the  little  minx,  has  she  come  to  light  again  P"  He  never  had  had  the 
slightest  liking  for  her,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  heartily  mistrusted  her 
from  the  v^  first  moment  when  her  green  eyes  had  looked  at,  and  turned 
away  from^  his  own, 
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"  That  little  devil  brings  mischief  wherever  she  goes,"  the  M^or  said, 
disrespectfully.  "  Who  knows  what  sort  of  life  she  has  been  leading;  and 
what  business  has  she  here  abroad  and  alone?  Don't  tell  me  aboat 
persecutors  and  enemies ;  an  honest  woman  always  has  friends,  and  neror 
is  separated  from  her  family.  Why  has  she  left  her  husband  P  He  may 
have  been  disreputable  and  wicked,  as  you  say.  He  always  was.  I 
remember  the  confounded  blackleg,  and  the  way  in  which  he  used  to  cheat 
and  hoodwink  poor  George,  Was  'nt  there  a  scandal  about  thdr  separa- 
tion P  I  think  I  heard  something,"  cried  out  Migor  Dobbin,  who.  did  not 
care  much  about  gossip*;  and  whom  Jos  tried  in  vain  to  convince  that 
Mrs.  Becky  was  in  all  respects  a  most  injured  and  virtuous  female. 

"Well,  well;  let's  ask  Mrs.  George,"  said  that  arch-diplomatist  of  a 
Migor.  "  Only  let  us  go  and  consult  her.  I  suppose  you  will  allow  that 
iheiaz  good  judge  at  any  rate,  and  knows  what  is  right  in  such  matters." 

"  Hm !  Emmy  is  very  wellj"  said  Jos,  who  did  not  happen  to  be  in 
love  with  his  sister. 

"Very  well  P  by  Gad,  Sir,  she's  the  finest  lady  I  ever  met  in  my  life/' 
bounced  out  the  Major.  "  I  say  at  once,  let  us  go  and  ask  her  if  tUs 
woman  ought  to  be  visited  or  not — I  will  be  content  with  her  verdict." 
Now  this  odious,  artful  rogue  of  a  Major  was  thinking  in  his  own 
mind  that  he  was  sure  of  Ids  case.  Emmy,  he  remembered,  was  at  one 
time  cruelly  and  deservedly  jealous  of  Bebecca,  never  mentioned  her  name 
but  with  a  shrinking  and  terror — a  jealous  woman  never  forgives,  thought 
Dobbin:  and  so  the  pair  went  across  the  street  to  Mrs.  Geoi'ge's  house,  where 
she  was  contentedly  warbling  at  a  music-lesson  with  Madame  Strumpff. 

When  that  lady  took  her  leave,  Jos  opened  tlie  business  with  his 
usual  pomp  of  words,  "  Amelia,  my  dear,"  said  he, ''  I  have  just  had  the 
most  extraordinary — yes — God  bless  my  soul!  the  most  extraordinary 
adventure — an  old  friend — yes,  a  most  interesting  old  friend  of  yours,  and  I 
may  say  in  old  times,  has  just  arrived  here,  and  I  should  like  you  to  see  ha*." 

*'  Her  1"  said  Amelia,  "  who  ib  it  ?  Migor  Dobbin,  if  you  please  not 
to  break  my  scissars."  The  Migor  was  twirling  them  round  by  the  little 
ehain  from  which  they  sometimes  hung  to  their  lady's  waist,  and  was 
thereby  endangering  lus  own  eye. 

"  It  is  a  woman  whom  I  dislLce  very  much,"  said  the  Migor,  doggedly ; 
"  and  whom  you  have  no  cause  to  love." 

"It  isBebecca,  I'm  sure  it  is  Bebeoca,"  Amelia  said  blushing,  and  being 
very  much  agitated. 

«  You  are  right ;  you  always  are,"  Dobbin  answered.  Brussds,  Waterloo, 
old,  old  times,  griefs,  pangs,  remembrances,  rushed  back  into  Amelia's 
gentle  heart,  and  caused  a  cruel  agitation  there. 

"Don't  let  me  see  her,"  Emmy  continued.    "  I  couldn't  see  her." 

"  I  told  you  so,"  Dobbin  said  to  Jos. 

"  She  is  very  unhappy,  and — and  that  sort  of  thing,"  Jos  urged.  "  She 
is  very  poor  and  unprotected :  and  has  been  ill-— exce^Ungly  ill — and  that 
scoundrel  of  a  husband  has  deserted  her." 

"Ah!"  said  Amelia. 

"  She  hasn't  a  friend  in  the  world,"  Jos  went  on,  not  u&dexterouslj ; 
"and  she  said  she  thought  she  might  trust  in  you.    She's  so  miserable, 
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Emmy.  She  lias  been  almost  mad  with  grief.  Her  story  quite  affected  me  : 
— 'pon  my  word  and  honour,  it  did — never  was  such  a  cruel  persecution 
borne  so  angelically,  I  may  say.     Her  family  has  been  most  cruel  to  ber." 

"Poor  creature  1"  Amdia  said. 

**  And  if  she  can  get  no  friend,  she  says  she  thinks  she  '11  die,"  Jos 
proceeded,  in  a  low  tremulous  voice. — "  God  bless  my  soul !  do  you  know 
that  she  tried  to  kill  herself?  She  carries  laudanum  with  her — I  saw  the 
bottle  in  her  room — such  a  miserable  little  room — at  a  third-rate  house, 
the  Elephant,  up  in  the  roof  at  the  top  of  all.    I  went  there." 

This  did  not  seem  to  affect  Emmy.  She  even  smiled  a  little.  Per- 
haps she  figured  Jos  to  herself  panting  up  tbe  stair. 

"  She 's  beside  herself  with  grief,"  he  resumed.  "  The  agonies  that 
woman  has  endured  are  quite  frightful  to  hear  of.  She  had  a  little  boy, 
of  the  same  age  as  Georgy." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  think  I  remember,"  Emmy  remarked.     "  Well  P" 

"  The  most  beautiful  child  ever  seen,"  Jos  said,  who  was  very  fat,  and 
easily  moved,  and  had  been  touched  by  the  story  Becky  told ;  **  a  perfect 
angel,  who  adored  his  mother.  The  ruffians  tore  him  shrieking  out  of  her 
arms,  aqd  have  never  allowed  him  to  see  her." 

"Dear  Joseph,"  Emmy  cried  out,  starting  up  at  once,  "let  us  go  and 
see  her  this  minute."  And  she  ran  into  her  adjoining  bed-chamber,  tied 
on  her  bonnet  in  a  flutter,  came  out  with  her  shawl  on  her  arm,  and 
ordered  Dobbin  to  follow. 

He  went  and  put  her  shawl — ^it  was  a  white  Cashmere,  consigned  to 
the  Mtgor  himself  from  India— over  her  shoulders.  He  saw  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  obey ;  and  she  put  her  hand  into  his  arm,  and  they 
went  away. 

"  It  is  number  92,  up  four  pair  of  stairs,"  Jos  said,  perhaps  not  very 
willing  to  ascend  the  steps  again ;  but  he  placed  himself  in  the  window  of 
his  drawing-room,  which  commands  the  place  on  which  the  Elephant 
stands,  and  saw  the  pair  marching  through  the  market. 

It  was  as  well  that  Becky  saw  them  too  from  her  garret ;  for  she 
and  the  two  students  were  chattering  and  laughing  there ;  they  had  been 
joking  about  the  appearance  of  Becky's  grandpapa — ^whose  arrival  and 
departure  they  had  witnessed — ^but  she  had  time  to  dismiss  them,  and 
have  her  little  room  dear  before  the  landlord  of  the  Elephant,  who  knew 
that  Mrs.  Osborne  was  a  great  favourite  at  the  Serene  Court,  and  respected 
her  accordingly,  led  the  way  up  the  stairs  to  the  roof-story,  encouraging 
Miladi  and  the  Herr  Major  as  they  achieved  the  ascent. 

"  Gradous  lady,  gradous  lady !"  said  the  landlord,  knocking  at  Becky's 
door ;  he  had  called  her  Madame  the  day  before,  and  was  by  no  means 
courteous  to  her. 

"Who  is  it?"  Becky  said,  putting  out  her  head,  and  she  gave  a  little 
scream.  There  stood  Emmy  in  a  tremble,  and  Dobbin,  the  tall  Major, 
with  his  cane. 

He  stood  still  watdiing,  and  very  much  interested  at  the  scene ;  but 
Emmy  sprang  forward  with  open  arms  towards  Eebecca,  and  forgave  her 
at  that  moment,  and  enibraced  her  and  kissed  her  with  all  her  heart. 
Ah,  poor  wretch,  when  was  your  lip  pressed  before  by  such  pure  kisses  ? 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

AHANTHJU  IB*. 

BANKNESS  and  kindnoM  such 
as  Amelk'i  were  likely  to  touch 
even  mtsk  »  hardened  little 
reprobate  aa  Bed^.  Bhe  re- 
turned Emmy's  careasee  and 
kind  speeches  with  a<Hnething 
very  like  gratitude,  and  an  emo- 
tion that,  if  it  was  not  lasting, 
for  ft  moment  was  almost 
genuine.  That  was  a  ludnr 
stoke  <f  her's  about  tbe  child 
"  torn  from  her  arms  ahriek- 
ing."  It  was  by  that  harrow- 
ing nusfortune  that  Becky  had 
won  hei'  friend  bade,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  very  fint  ptanti, 
we  m^  be  certain,  opon  which 
our  poor  simple  little  Emmy 
began  to  talk  to  her  new  found 
acqnuntance. 

"And  so  they  took  yonr 
darling  diild  froin  you,"  ova 
simpMtHi  eried  out.  "Oh. 
Bcbeooa,  my  poor  dear  auficr- 
ing  friend,  I  Icnow  what  it  is 
to  lose  a  boy,  and  to  feel  fot 
those  who  haTc  lost  one.  Bnt  please  Hearen  your's  will  be  reatored  to 
you,  as  a  merciful,  merciful  Prondenoe  has  brought  me  bade  mme." 

"The  child,  my  child?  Ob,  yes,  my  agonies  were  frightfiil,"  Bed^ 
owned,  not  perhaps  witbont  a  twinge  of  conacieaee.  It  jarred  ^wn  bcr, 
to  be  obliged  to  commence  instantly  to  tell  lies  in  reply  to  to  mucb  confi- 
dence and  aimplid^.  But  that  is  the  misfortune  of  b^inoiiig  with  this 
kind  of  ibrgviy.  When  one  fib  beeomes  due  as  it  irere,  you  must  fot^t 
another  to  take  up  the  old  acceptances,  and  so  the  stock  of  your  liea  m 
drculatioB  laeritably  multij^ea,  and  tbe  daogcr  of  deteetion  iwveasea 
erery  day. 

"  Uy  agraies,"  Beoky  oontiniMd, "  were  teiriUe  (I  hope  Ae  wm't  ait 
down  on  the  bottle)  when  thegr  took  him  away  from  me ;  I  thoag^t  I 
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should  die ;  bat  I  fortunately  bad  a  brain  kffer,  during  wbioh  my  doetca: 
gave  me  up,  and — and  I  recovered,  and — and  Itere  I  am  poor  and 
Mendless." 

**  How  (^d  is  he  P  "  Emmy  asked. 

"  Eleven,"  said  Becky. 

"  Eleven !  "  cried  the  other.  Why,  he  was  bom  the  same  year  with 
Georgy,  who  is — " 

*'  I  know,  I  know/'  Becky  cried  out,  who  had  in  fact  quite  forgotten  all 
about  little  Bawdon's  age.  *'  Grief  has  made  me  forget  so  many  things, 
dearest  Amelia.  I  am  very  much  changed :  half  wild  sometiaaas.  He 
was  eleven  when  they  took  him  away  from  me.  Bless  his  sweet  face ;  I 
iiave  never  seen  it  again." 

"  Was  he  fair  or  disurk  P  "  went  on  that  absurd  little  Emmy.  *^  Show  me 
his  hair." 

Becky  almost  laughed  at  her  simplicity.  "  Not  to-day,  love, — some 
other  time,  when  my  trunks  arrive  from  Leipzic,  whence  I  came  to  this 
place, — and  a  little  drawing  of  him,  which  I  made  in  happy  days." 

*'  Poor  Becky,  poor  Becky  I "  said  Emmy.  "  How  thankfrd,  how 
thankful  I  ought  to  be ! "  (though  I  doubt  whether  that  practice  of  piety 
inculcated  upon  us  by  our  womankind  in  early  youth,  namely  to  be 
thankful  because  we  are  better  off  than  somebody  else,  be  a  very  rational 
religious  exerebe ;)  and  then  she  began  to  think  as  usual,  how  her  son 
was  the  handsomest,  the  best,  and  the  cleverest  boy  in  the  whole  world. 

**  You  will  see  my  Georgy,"  was  the  best  thing  Emmy  could  think  of 
to  console  Becky.     If  anything  could  make  her  comfbrtable  that  would. 

And  so  the  two  women  continued  talking  for  an  hour  or  more,  during 
which  Beeky  had  the  opportunity  of  giving  her  new  frigid  a  full  and  ooftik" 
plete  version  of  her  private  history.  She  showed  how  her  marriage  with 
Bawdon  Crawley  had  always  been  viewed  by  the  &mily  with  fe^ogs  of 
the  utmost  hostility ;  how  her  8i8ter-in4aw  (an  artful  woman)  had  poisoned 
her  husband's  mind  against  her ;  how  he  had  formed  odious  oonneixums, 
•wbiA.  had  estranged  his  affections  from  her ;  how  she  had  borne  evoy- 
thing — ^poverty,  negleet,  coldness  from  the  being  whom  die  most  kyved-— 
and  all  for  the  sake  of  her  child ;  how,  inaUy,  and  by  the  most  flagrant 
outrage,  she  had  been  driven  into  demanding  a  separation  from  her 
Husband,  whan  the  wretch  did  not  scrapie  to  ask  that  she  dumld  sacrifice 
her  own  fair  lame  so  that  he  might  procure  advancement  through  the 
means  of  a  veiy  great  and  powerfrd  but  unprincipled  man«-the  Abrquis 
of  St^fne,  indeed.    The  atrocious  monster  1 

Thn  part  of  her  eventful  history  Becky  gave  with  the  utmost  feminine 
delicacy,  and  the  most  indignant  virtue.  Forced  to  fly  her  husband's  roof 
by  this  insult,  the  coward  had  pursued  his  revenge,  by  takbg  her  child 
fifom  her.  And  thus  Becky  nid  she  w«s  a  wanderer,  poor,  unprateeted, 
friendless,  and  wretched. 

Smmy  received  this  story,  whidi  -was  told  at  some  length,  as  those 
persons  who  are  acquainted  with  her  eharaeter  may  imagine  tibat  she 
would.  8he  quivered  with  indignation  at  the  account  of  the  conduct  of 
the  miserable  nawdon  and  the  unprinaq^led  Steyne.  Her  eyes  made  notes 
of  admiration  fSnr  every  one  of  the  senleBoes  in  which  Beeky  described  the 
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perseeatioiiB  of  her  anstocratic  relatiYes,  and  tlie  Mdng  away  of  her 
husband.  (Becky  did  not  abuse  him.  She  spoke  rather  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger.  She  had  loyed  him  only  too  fondly :  and  was  he  not  the  father 
of  her  boy  P)  And  as  for  the  separation-scene  from  the  child,  while  Becky 
was  redtrng  it,  Emmy  retired  aUogether  behind  her  pocket  handkerchief, 
so  that  the  consummate  little  tragedian  must  have  been  charmed  to  see 
the  effect  which  her  performance  produced  on  her  audience. 

Whilst  the  ladies  were  carrying  on  their  conversation,  Amelia's  constant 
escort,  the  Mtgor,  who,  of  course,  did  not  wish  to  interrupt  their 
conference,  and  finding  himself  rather  tired  of  creaking  about  the  narrow 
stair  passage  of  which  the  roof  brushed  the  nap  from  his  hat,  descended 
to  the  ground-floor  of  the  house  and  into  the  great  room  common  to  all  the 
frequenters  of  the  Elephant,  out  of  which  the  stair  led.  This  apartment 
is  sdways  in  a  fume  of  smoke,  and  liberally  sprinkled  with  beer.  On  a 
dirty  table  stand  scores  of  corresponding  brass-candlesticks  with  tallow 
candles  for  the  lodgers,  whose  keys  hang  up  in  rows  over  the  candies*. 
Emmy  had  passed  blushing  through  the  room  anon,  where  all  sorts  of 
people  were  collected ;  Tyrolese  glove-sellers  and  Danubian  linen-merchants, 
with  their  packs ;  students  recruiting  themselves  with  butterbrods  and 
meat;  idlers,  playing  cards  or  dominoes  on  the  sloppy,  beery  tables; 
tumblers  refreshing  during  the  cessation  of  their  performances ; — ^in  a  word, 
all  the  fumuM  and  strepitus  of  a  German  inn  in  fair  time.  The  waiter 
brought  the  Major  a  mug  of  beer,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  he  took  out 
a  cigar,  and  amused  himself  with  that  pernicious  vegetable  and  a  news- 
paper until  his  charge  should  come  down  to  daim  him. 

Max  and  Eritz  came  presently  down  stairs,  their  caps  on  one  side,  their 
spurs  jingling,  their  pipes  splendid  with  coats-of-arms  and  full-blown  tasseb; 
and  they  hung  up  the  key  of  No.  90  on  the  board,  and  called  for  the 
ration  of  butterbrod  and  beer.  The  pair  sate  down  by  the  Major,  and  fell 
into  a  conversation  of  which  he  could  not  help  hearing  somewhat.  It  was 
mainly  about "  Fuchs  "  and  "  Philister,"  and  duels  and  drinking-bouts  9l 
the  neighbouring  University  of  Schoppenhausen,  from  which  renowned 
seat  of  learning  they  had  just  come  in  the  Eilwagen,  with  Becky,  as  it 
speared,  by  their  side,  and  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  bridal  fHes  at 
Pumpernickel. 

" The  little  Englanderinn  seems  to  he  en  bays  de  gonnomance*^  said 
Max,  who  knew  the  French  language,  to  Fritz,  his  comrade.  "  After  the 
fat  grandfather  went  away,  there  came  a  pretty  litUe  compatriot.  I  heard 
them  chattering  and  whimpering  together  in  the  little  woman's  chamber." 

''We  must  take  the  tickets  for  her  concert,"  Fritz  said.  ''Hast  thoa 
any  money,  Max  ?  " 

"  Bah,"  said  the  other,  "  the  concert  is  a  concert  in  nubibus,  Hana  said 
that  she  advertised  one  at  Leipzic :  and  the  Burschen  took  many  tickiets. 
But  she  went  off  without  singing.  She  said  in  the  coach  yesterday  that 
her  pianist  had  fallen  ill  at  Dresden.  She  cannot  sing,  it  is  my  belirf :  her 
voice  is  as  cracked  as  thine,  O  thou  beer-soaking  Benowner !  ". 

."  It  is  cracked ;  /  heard  her  trying  out  of  her  window  a  achrecklick 
English  ballad,  called  '  De  Bose  upon  de  Balgony.' " 

"  Saufen  und  singen  go  not  together,"  observed  Fritz  with  the  red  nose^ 
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who  eridently  pnfored  the  formex  amiueinent.  Ko,  thoo  bLbH  take  none 
of  her  ti(A:et8,  She  won  money  at  the  trente  and  pua-aiUe  hut  night. 
I  saw  her :  she  made  a  little  Engliah  boy  piny  foT  her.    We  will  spend 


thy  money  there  or  at  the  theatre,  or  we  will  treat  her  to  French  wine  or 
Cognac  in  the  Anrelius  Qarden,  but  the  tickets  we  will  not  buy.  What 
asyest  thou  t  Yet,  another  mug  of  beer  ?  "  and  one  and  anotiter  snoces- 
aively  having  buried  their  blond  whiskers  in  the  mawkiah  dranght,  curled 
them  and  swaggered  off  into  the  fair. 

The  Mfgor,  who  had  Been  the  key  of  number  90  put  np  on  it«  hook, 
and  had  heard  the  conversation  of  the  two  young  uniTersity  bloods,  was 
not  at  a  loss  to  understand  that  their  talk  r^ted  to  Becky.  "  The 
little  devil  is  at  her  old  tricka,"  he  thought,  and  he  smiled  as  he  recalled 
old  days,  when  he  had  witnessed  tia  desperate  flirtation  with  Jos, 
and  the  ludiorous  end  of  that  adventure.  He  and  George  bad  oftea 
laughed  over  it  subsequently,  aud  until  a  few  weeks  after  Oeorge's 
marriage,  when  he  seemed  to  be  cau^t  in  the  little  Circe's  toils  too,  and 
had  an  understanding  with  her  which  his  comrade  might  have  anspected, 
but  preferred  to  ignore.  William  was  too  much  hurt  or  asbuned  to  ask 
to  fathom  that  disgraceful  mystery,  although  once,  and  evidently  With 
remorse  on  his  mind,  George  had  alluded  to  it.  It  was  on  the  morning 
of  Waterkw  as  the  young  men  stood  together  in  front  of  their  line, 
surveying  the  black  masses  of  Frenchmen  who  crowned  the  opposite 
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hdgbts,  and  as  the  ram  was  toniiiig^owii,  "  I  hare  becnawingiii  afoobh 
iutiigfue  with  a  woman/'  Geoxge  said.  "  I  am  glad  we  were  maxekol  away. 
If  I  drop,  I  hope  Emmy  will  never  know  of  that  baainess.  I  iriali  to 
God  it  had  never  been  begun !  "  And  William,  he  was  pleased  to  think, 
and  had  more  than  once  soothed  poor  George's  widow  with  the  nar- 
rative, that  Osborne,  after  quitting  his  wife,  and  b&o:  the  action  of 
Quatre  Bras,  on  the  first  day,  spoke  gravely  and  affectionately  to  his  com- 
rade of  his  father  and  his  wife.  On  these  facts,  too,  William  had  insbted 
very  strongly  in  his  conversations  with  the  elder  Osborne :  and  had  thus 
been  the  means  of  Tcoonciling  the  old  gentleman  to  his  son's  memory,  just 
at  the  close  of  the  elder  man's  life. 

"  And  so  this  devil  is  still  going  on  with  her  intrigaes,"  thought  William. 
''I  wish  she  were  a  hoadred  miles  from  here.  She  brings  mischief 
wherever  she  goes.''  And  he  was  pursuing  these  fiirebodings  and  this 
uncomfortable  train  of  thought,  with  his  head  between  his  hands,  and 
the  "  Fumpomidcel  Gazette  "  of  last  week  unread  under  his  nose,  when 
somebody  tapped  his  shoulder  with  a  parasol,  and  he  looked  up  and  saw 
Mrs.  Amelia. 

This  woman  had  a  way  of  tyrannising  over  Major  Dobbin  (for  the 
weakest  of  all  people  will  domineer  over  somebody),  and  she  ordered  him 
about,  and  patted  him,  and  made  him  fetch  and  carry  just  as  if  he  was  a 
great  Newfoundland  dog.  He  liked,  so  to  speak,  to  jump  into  the  water 
if  she  said  ''  High,  Dobbin  I  "  and  to  trot  behind  her  with  her  reticule  in 
his  mouth.  Tins  history  has  been  written  to  very  little  purpose  if  the 
reader  has  not  pereeived  that  the  Major  was  a  spooney. 

"  Why  did  you  not  wait  for  me.  Sir,  to  escort  me  downstairs?"  she  said, 
giving  a  little  toss  of  her  head,  and  a  most  sarcastic  emrtaey. 

"  I  couldn't  stand  up  in  the  passage,"  he  answered,  with  a  comical  depre- 
catory look,  and  delighted  to  give  her  his  ann,  and  to  take  her  out  of  the 
horrid  smoky  place ;  he  would  have  walked  off  without  even  so  much  as 
remembering  the  waiter,  had  not  the  young  fellow  run  after  him  and 
stopped  him  on  the  threshold  of  the  Elephant  to  make  him  pay  far  the 
beer  whieh  he  had  not  consumed.  Eamiy  laughed :  she  called  him  a 
naughty  man,  who  wanted  to  run  away  in  debt;  and,  in  &ct,  made  aome 
jokes  suitable  to  the  occasion  and  the  small^beer.  She  was  in  high  spirits 
and  good  humour,  and  tripped  across  the  market-place  very  briskly.  She 
wanted  to  see  Jos  that  instant.  The  Major  laoj^ed  at  the  impctoons 
affection  Mrs.  Amelia  exhibited ;  for>  in  truth,  it  was  not  very  often  that 
ahe  wanted  her  brother  "  that  instant." 

They  found  the  Civilian  in  his  sdbon  on  the  first  floor;  he  had  been 
paeisg  the  room,  and  biting  his  nails,  and  looking  over  the  market-plaoe 
towards  theEle^mnt  a  hundred  times  at  least  during  thepaat  homr,  whibt 
Bmn^was  eloseted  with  her  friend  in  the  garret,  and  the  l^or  was  beataig 
the  tattoo  on  the  aloppy  tables  of  the  public  room  bebw,  and  he  was,  on 
hb  aide  too,  very  anxious  to  see  Mrs.  Oriiome. 

"WdaP"«udhe. 

I'Tfae  poor  dear  creature,  how  ahe  has  suffered! "  Bmmjr  aaid. 

*^Qod  bhss  my  aoul,  yes/' Jos  said,  wagging  Ins.headi  mo  thathk 
dbeeks  quivered  like  jellks. 
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"  Bhe  may  have  Payne's  room ;  wko  con  go  np  stain,"  Emmy  eontinued. 
Payne  was  a  staid  English  maid  and  personal  attendant  upon  Mrs.  Sedley, 
to  whom  the  courier,  as  in  duty  bound,  paid  court,  and  whom  Greorgy 
used  to  "lark  "  dreadfully  with  accounts  of  German  robbers  and  ghosts. 
She  passed  her  time  chiefly  in  grumbling,  in  ordering  about  her  mistress, 
and  in  stating  her  intention  to  return  the  next  morning  to  her  native 
village  of  Clapham.     *'  Bhe  may  have  Payne's  room,"  Emmy  said. 

'^  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  going  to  have  that  woman  into 
the  houie  ?  "  bounced  out  the  MiEgor,  jumping  up. 

"  Of  course  we  are,"  said  Amelia  in  the  most  innocent  way  in  the 
world.  "Don't  be  angry,  and  break  the  furniture,  Mi^or  Dobbin.  Of 
course  we  are  going  to  have  her  here." 

"  Of  course,  my  dear,"  Jos  said. 

"The  poor  creature,  after  all  her  sufferings,"  Emmy  continued :  "her 
horrid  banker  broken  and  run  away :  her  husband — ^wicked  wretch — having 
deserted  her  and  taken  her  child  away  from  her  (here  she  doubled  her  two 
little  fists  and  held  them  in  a  most  menacing  attitude  before  her,  so  that 
the  Major  was  charmed  to  see  such  a  dauntless  virago),  the  poor  dear 
thing !  quite  alone  and  absolutely  forced  to  give  lessons  in  singing  to  get 
her  bread — and  not  have  her  here  1 " 

"  Take  lessons,  my  dear  Mrs.  Qeorge,"  cried  the  Mi^or,  "  but  don't 
have  her  in  the  house.    I  impbre  you  don't." 

"  Pooh,"  said  Jos. 

"  You  who  are  always  good  and  kind :  always  used  to  be  at  any  rate : 
I  'm  astonished  at  you,  Major  William,"  Amelia  cried.  "Why,  what  is 
the  moment  to  help  her  but  when  she  is  so  miserable?  Now  is  the  time 
to  be  of  service  to  her.    The  oldest  friend  I  ever  had,  and  not —  " 

"  She  was  not  always  your  friend,  Amelia,"  the  Major  said,  for  he  was 
quite  angry.  This  allusion  was  too  much  for  Emmy,  who  looking  the 
Major  almost  fiercely  in  the  face,  said  "  For  shame,  M^jor  Dobbin ! " 
and,  after  having  fired  this  shot,  she  walked  out  of  the  room  with  a 
mo^  majestic  air,  and  shut  her  own  door  briskly  on  herself  and  her 
outraged  dignity. 

"  To  alhide  to  that!  "  she  said,  when  the  door  was  dosed.  "  Oh  it  was 
cruel  of  him  to  remind  me  of  it,"  and  she  looked  up  at  Gkorge's  picture,  which 
hung  there  as  usual,  with  the  portrait  of  the  boy  underneath.  "  It  was 
cruel  of  him.  If  I  had  forgiven  it,  ought  he  to  have  spoken  ?  No.  And 
it  is  from  his  own  lips  that  I  know  how  wicked  and  groundless  my  jealousy 
was ;  and  that  you  were  pure.  Oh  yes,  you  were  pure,  my  saint  in 
heaven ! " 

She  paced  the  room  trembling  and  indignant.  She  went  and  leaned 
on  the  chest  of  drawers  over  whid^  tlie  picture  hxmg,  and  gazed  and  gaxed 
at  it.  Its  eyes  seemed  to  look  down  on  ber  with  a  r^roedi  that  deepened 
as  she  looked.  The  early  deer,  dear  memories  of  that  brief  prime  of  love 
rushed  back  upon  her.  The  wound  whidi  years  had  scarcely  cicatrised 
Med  afresh,  and  oh,  how  bitterly !  She  could  not  bear  the  reproaches  of 
the  husband  there  before  her.    It  eouldn't  be.    Never,  never. 

Poor  Dobbin ;  poor  old  William  1  Hiat  unlncky  word  had  midane  the 
work  of  many  a  year — ^the  long  laborious  edifice  of  a  life  of  love  and 
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constancy — ^raised  too  upon  what  secret  and  hidden  foundations,  wherein 
lay  bnried  passions,  uncounted  struggles,  unknown  sacrifices — a  little  word 
was  spoken,  and  down  fell  the  fair  palace  of  hope — one  word,  and  awi^ 
flew  the  bird  which  he  had  been  trying  all  his  life  to  lure  I 

WiUiam,  though  he  saw  by  Amelia's  looks  that  a  great  crisis  had 
come,  nevertheless  continued  to  implore  Sedley,  in  the  most  energetic 
terms,  to  beware  of  Eebecca  -.  and  he  eagerly,  almost  frantically,  abjured 
Jos  not  to  receiye  her.  He  besought  Jos  eagerly  to  inquire  at  least 
regarding  her :  told  him  how  he  had  heard  that  she  was  in  the  company  of 
gamblers  and  people  of  ill  repute :  pointed  out  what  evil  she  had  done  in 
former  days :  how  she  and  Crawley  had  misled  poor  George  into  ruin-: 
how  she  was  now  parted  from  her  husband,  by  her  own  confession,  and, 
perhaps,  for  good  reason.  What  a  dangerous  companion  she  would  be  for 
his  sister,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  affairs  of  the  world  1  William  implored 
Jos,  with  all  the  eloquence  which  he  could  bring  to  bear,  and  a  great  deal 
more  energy  than  this  quiet  gentleman  was  ordinarily  in  the  habit  of 
showing,  to  keep  Bebecca  out  of  his  household. 

Had  he  been  less  violent,  or  more  dexterous,  he  might  have  succeeded  in 
Ids  supplications  to  Jos ;  but  the  Civilian  was  not  a  little  jealous  of  the 
airs  of  superiority  which  the  Major  constantly  exhibited  towards  him,  a$ 
he  fanded  (indeed,  he  had  imparted  his  opinions  to  Mr.  Kirsch,  the 
courier,  whose  bills  Major  Dobbin  checked  on  this  journey,  and  who  sided 
with  his  master),  and  he  began  a  blustering  speech  about  his  competency 
to  defend  his  own  honour,  his  desire  not  to  have  his  affairs  meddled  with, 
his  intention,  in  fine,  to  rebel  against  the  Major,  when  the  coUoquy-^ 
rather  a  long  and  stormy  one — ^was  put  an  end  to  in  the  simplest  way  pos- 
sible, namely,  by  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Becky,  with  a  porter  from  tlue 
Elephant  Hotel,  in  charge  of  her  very  meagre  baggage. 

She  greeted  her  host  with  affectionate  respect,  and  made  a  shrinking, 
but  amicable,  salutation  to  Major  Dobbin,  who,  as  her  instinct  assured  her 
at  once,  was  her  enemy,  and  had  been  speaking  against  her;  and  the 
bustle  and  clatter  consequent  upon  her  arrival  brought  Amelia  out  of  her 
room,  who  went  up  and  embraced  her  guest  with  the  greatest  warmth,  and 
took  no  notice  of  the  Major,  except  to  fling  him  an  angry  look — ^the  most 
unjust  and  scornful  glance  that  had  perhaps  ever  appeared  in  that  poor 
little  woman's  face  since  she  was  bom.  But  she  had  private  reasons 
of  her  own,  and  was  bent  upon  being  angry  with  him.  And  Dobbin, 
indignant  at  the  injustice,  not  at  the  defeat,  went  off,  making  her  a  bow 
quite  as  haughty  as  the  kjUing  curtsey  with  which  the  little  woman  chose 
to  bid  him  farewell. 

He  being  gone,  Enmiy  was  particularly  lively  and  affectionate  to 
Eebecca,  and  bustled  about  the  apartments  and  installed  her  guest  in  her 
room  with  an  eagerness  and  activity  seldom  exhibited  by  our  placid  little 
friend.  But  when  an  act  of  injustice  is  to  be  done,  especially  by  weak 
people,  it  is  best  that  it  should  be  done  quickly ;  and  Enmiy  thought  she 
was  displaying  a  great  deal  of  firmness  and  proper  feeling  and  veneration 
for  the  late  Captain  Osborne  in  her  present  behaviour. 

Greorgy  came  in  from  the  fStes  for  dinner-time,  and  found  four  covers 
laid  as  usual ;  but  one  of  the  places  was  occupied  by  a  lady,  instead 
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of  by  MigoT  Dobbin.  '*  Hullo!  where 'a  Dob?"  the  young  gentleman 
aaked,  with  his  usual  simplicity  of  language.  "  Major  Dobbin  is  dining 
out,  I  suppose/'  his  mother  said;  and,  drawing  the  boy  to  her,  kissed  him 
a  great  deal,  and  put  his  hair  off  his  forehead,  and  introduced  him  to  Mrs. 
Crawley.  "  This  is  my  boy,  Eebecca,"  Mrs.  Osborne  said— as  much  as 
to  say — can  the  world  produce  anything  like  that  P  Becky  looked  at  him 
with  rapture,  and  pressed  his  hand  fondly.  "  Dear  boy  1 "  she  said — 
*'  he  is  just  like  my  "  Emotion  choked  her  further  utterance ;  but 
Amelia  understood,  as  well  as  if  she  had  spoken,  that  Becky  was  thinking 
of  her  own  blessed  child.  However,  the  company  of  her  friend  consoled 
Mrs.  Crawley,  and  she  ate  a  very  good  dinner. 

During  the  repast,  she  had  occasion  to  speak  several  times,  when 
Georgy  eyed  her  and  listened  to  her.  At  the  dessert  Emmy  was  gone  out 
to  superintend  further  domestic  arrangements  :  Jos  was  in  his  great  chair 
dozing  over  Galignani :  Greorgy  and  the  new  arrival  sat  close'  to  each 
other :  he  had  continued  to  look  at  her  knowingly  more  than  once,  and 
at  last  he  laid  down  the  nut-crackers. 

"  I  say,"  said  Greorgy. 

"What  do  you  say?"  Becky  said,  laughing. 

"  You  're  the  lady  I  saw  in  the  mask  at  the  Bouge  et  Noir." 

"  Hush  1  you  little  sly  creature,"  Becky  said,  taking  up  his  hand  and 
kissing  it.     "  Your  unde  was  there  too,  and  mamma  mustn't  know." 

"  Oh  no — ^not  by  no  means,"  answered  the  little  fellow. 

"  You  see  we  are  quite  good  friends  already,"  Becky  said  to  Emmy,  who 
now  re-entered ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  Mrs.  Osborne  had  introduced 
a  most  judicious  and  amiable  companion  into  her  house. 

William,  in  a  state  of  great  indignation,  though  still  unaware  of  all 
the  treason  that  was  in  store  for  him,  walked  about  the  town  wildly  until 
he  fell  upon  the  Secretary  of  Legation,  Tapeworm,  who  invited  him  to 
dinner.  As  they  were  discussing  that  meal,  he  took  occasion  to  ask  the 
Secretary  whether  he  knew  anything  about  a  certain  Mrs.  Bawdon  Crawley, 
who  had,  he  believed,  made  some  noise  in  London ;  and  then  Tapeworm, 
who  of  course  knew  all  the  London  gossip,  and  was  besides  a  relative  of 
Lady  Gaunt,  poured  out  into  the  astonished  Major's  ears  such  a  history  about 
Becky  and  her  husband  as  astonished  the  querist,  and  supplied  all  the 
points  of  this  narrative,  for  it  was  at  that  very  table  years  ago  that  the 
present  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing — ^Tufto,  Steyne,  the  Crawleys, 
and  their  history — everything  connected  with  Becky  and  her  previous 
life  passed  under  the  record  of  the  bitter  diplomatist.  He  knew  every- 
thing and  a  great  deal  besides,  about  all  the  world ; — ^in  a  word,  he  made 
the  most  astounding  revelations  to  the  simple-hearted  Major.  When 
Dobbin  said  that  Mrs.  Osborne  and  Mrs.  Sedley  had  taken  her  into  their 
house,  he  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter  which  shocked  the  Major,  and 
asked  if  they  had  not  better  send  into  the  prison,  and  take  in  one  or  two 
of  the  gentlemen  in  shaved  heads  and  yellow  jackets,  who  swept  the 
Greets  of  Pumpendckel,  chained  in  pairs,  to  board  and  lodge,  and  act 
as  tutor  to  that  little  scapegrace  Georgy. 

This  information  astonished  and  horrified  the  Major  not  a  little.    It  had 
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been  agreed  in  the  morning  (before  meeting  with  Bebeoea)  that  Ametia 
should  go  to  the  Conrt  ball  tha^  night.  There  wonld  be  the  plaoe  to  teJl 
her.  "Die  Major  went  home  and  dreesed  himself  in  his  UDiform,  and 
repaired  to  Court,  in  hopes  to  see  Mrs.  Osborne.  She  never  came.  When 
he  returned  to  his  lodgings  ail  the  lights  in  the  Sedley  tenement  wete  piat 
out.  He  could  not  see  her  till  the  morning.  I  donH  know  what  sort  of 
a  night's  rest  he  had  with  this  frightful  secret  in  bed  with  him. 

At  the  earliest  oonyenient  hour  in  the  morning  he  sent  his  servant 
across  the  way  with  a  note,  saying,  that  he  wished  very  particolaily  to 
speak  with  her.  A  message  came  back  to  b«j,  that  lus.  Osborne  was 
exceedingly  unwell,  and  was  keeping  her  room. 

She,  too,  had  been  awake  all  that  night.  She  had  been  thinking  of  a 
thing  whioh  had  agitated  her  mind  a  hundred  times  before.  A  hundred 
times  on  the  point  of  yielding,  she  had  shrunk  back  from  a  sacrifice 
which  she  felt  was  too  much  for  her.  She  couldn't,  in  spite  of  his  love 
and  constancy,  and  her  own  acknowledged  regard,  respect,  and  gratitude. 
What  are  benefits,  what  is  constancy,  or  merit  ?  One  curl  of  a  girl's 
ringlet,  one  hair  of  a  whisker,  will  turn  the  scale  against  them  all  in  a 
minute.  They  did  not  weigh  with  Emmy  more  than  with  other  women. 
She  had  tried  them;  wanted  to  make  them  pass;  could  not;  and  the 
pitiless  little  woman  had  found  a  pretext,  and  oetermined  to  be  free. 

When  at  length,  in  the  afternoon,  the  M^jor  gained  admission  to 
instead  of  the  cordial  and  afiEectionate  greeting  to  wfaidi  he  had  bden 
accustomed  now  for  many  a  long  day,  he  received  the  salutation  of  a 
curtsey,  and  of  a  little  gloved  hand,  retracted  the  moment  after  it  was 
accorded  to  him. 

Eebecca,  too,  was  in  the  room,  and  advanced  to  meet  him  with  a  smile 
and  an  extended  hand.  Dobbin  drew  back  rather  confusedly.  "  I — ^I  beg 
your  pardon.  Ma'am,"  he  said ;  **  but  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  it  is  not 
as  your  Mend  that  I  am  come  here  now." 

*' Pooh  1  damn ;  don 't  let  us  have  this  sort  of  thing  I"  Jos  cried  out, 
alarmed,  and  anxious  to  get  rid  of  a  scene. 

"I  wonder  what  Major  Dobbin  has  to  say  against  Rebecca?"  Amelia 
said  in  a  low,  dear  voice  with  a  slight  quiver  in  it,  and  a  very  determined 
look  about  the  eyes. 

"  I  wiU  not  have  this  sort  of  thing  in  my  house,"  Jos  again  interposed. 
"  I  say  I  will  not  have  it :  and  Dobbin,  I  beg.  Sir,  you  '11  stop  it."  And 
he  looked  round  trembling  and  turning  very  red,  and  gave  a  great  puff, 
and  made  for  his  door. 

''Dear  friend!"  Bebecea  said  with  angelic  sweetness,  ^'do  hear  what 
Major  Dobbin  has  to  say  against  me." 

"  I  will  noi  hear  it,  I  s^,"  squeaked  out  Jos  at  the  top  of  his  voi^ 
and,  gathering  up  his  dressing-gown,  was  gone. 

"  We  are  cmly  two  women,"  Amelia  said,     "  Ton  can  speak  now,  Sir. 

"  This  manner  towards  me  is  one  which  scarcely  becomes  you,  Amelia, 
the  M^jor  answered  haughtily;  ''nor  I  believe  am  I  guilty  of  habitual 
harshness  to  women.  It  is  not  a  pleasure  to  me  to  do  the  duty  whidi  I 
am  come  to  do." 

"Pray  proceed  with  it  quickly,  if  you  please,  Mi\jor  Dobbin,"  said 
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Amelia,  who  was  more  and  more  in  a  pet.  The  expression  of  Dobbin's  face, 
as  she  spoke  in  this  imperious  manner,  was  not  pleasant. 

*'  I  came  to  say — aiMl  as  yon  stay,  Mrs.  Crawley,  I  most  say  it  in  your 
piresenoe — ^that  I  think  too — you  ought  not  to  form  a  member  of  the 
family  of  my  friends.  A  lady  who  is  separated  from  her  husband,  who 
travels  not  under  her  own  name,  who  frequents  public  gaming-tables — " 

"  It  was  to  the  ball  I  went,"  cried  out  Becky. 

« — is  not  a  fit  companion  for  Mrs.  Osborne  and  her  son,"  Dobbin  went 
on :  "and  I  may  add  that  there  are  people  here  who  know  you,  and  who 
profess  to  know  that  regarding  your  conduct  about  which  I  don't  eren 
wish  to  speak  before — ^before  Mrs.  Osborne/' 

"Your's  is  a  very  modest  and  oonrenient  sort  of  calumny.  Major 
Dobbin,"  Bebecca  said.  **  You  leave  me  mtder  the  weight  of  an  accusa- 
tion wbich,  after  aU,  is  unsaid.  What  is  it  P  Is  it  unfaithfulness  to  my 
husband?  I  scorn  it,  and  defy  anybody  to  prove  it — I  defy  you,  I  say. 
My  honour  is  as  untouched  as  that  of  the  bitterest  enemy  who  ever 
maligned  me.  Is  it  of  being  poor,  forsaken,  wretched,  that  you  accuse 
meP  YeS)  I  am  guilty  of  those  faults,  and  punished  fbr  them  every  day. 
Let  me  go,  Emmy.  It  is  only  to  suppose  that  I  have  not  met  you,  and  I 
am  no  worse  to-dsy  than  I  was  yesterday.  It  is  only  to  suppose  that  the 
night  is  over  and  the  poor  wanderer  is  on  her  way.  Don't  you  remember 
the  song  we  used  to  sing  in  old,  dear  old  days  ?  I  have  been  wandering 
ever  since  then — ^a  poor  castaway,  scorned  for  being  miserable,  and  insulted 
because  I  am  alone.  Let  me  go  :  my  stay  here  interferes  with  the  plans 
of  this  gentleman." 

"  Indeed  it  does.  Madam,"  said  the  Major.  ^'  If  I  have  any  authority 
in  this  honse — " 

"  Authority,  none ! "  broke  out  Amelia.  "  Bebecca,  you  stay  with  me. 
i  won't  desert  you,  because  you  hove  been  persecuted,  or  insult  yon, 
because — because  Mitgor  Dobbin  chooses  to  do  so.  Come  away,  dear*'* 
And  the  two  women  made  towards  their  door. 

WiDiam  opened  it.  As  they  were  going  out,  however,  he  took  Amelia's 
hand,  and  said — "  Will  you  stay  a  moment  and  speak  to  me  P  " 

"  He  wishes  to  speak  to  you  away  from  me,"  said  Becky,  looking  like 
a  martyr.    Amelia  griped  her  hand  in  reply. 

"Upon  my  honour  it  is  not  about  you  that  I  am  going  to  speak," 
Dobbin  said.  "  Come  baek,  Amelia,"  and  she  came.  Dobbin  bowed  to 
Mrs.  Crawley,  as  he  shut  the  door  upon  her.  Amelia  looked  at  him, 
leaning  against  the  glass  :  her  face  and  her  lips  were  quite  white. 

"  I  was  confased  when  I  spoke  just  now,"  the  Major  said,  after  a 
pause ;  "  and  I  misused  the  w(nrd  authority." 

"  You  did,"  said  Amelia,  with  her  teeth  chattering. 

"  At  least  I  have  claims  to  be  heard/'  Dobbin  continued. 

"  It  is  generous  to  remind  me  of  our  obligations  to  you,"  the  woman 
answered. 

"  The  claims  I  mean,  are  those  left  me  by  George's  father,"  William  said. 

"  Yes,  and  you  insulted  his  memoiy«  You  did  yesterday.  You  know 
you  did.  And  I  will  never  forgive  you.  Never ! "  said  Amelia.  She 
shot  out  eadi  little  sentence  in  a- tremor  of  anger  and  emotion* 
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<<  You  don't  mean  that,  Amelia?"  Wflliam  said,  sadly.  "You  don't 
mean  that  these  words,  uttered  in  a  hurried  moment,  are  to  weigh  against 
a  whole  life*s  devotion.  I  think  that  George's  memory  has  not  been 
injured  by  the  way  in  whieh  I  have  dealt  with  it,  and  if  we  are  oome  to 
bandying  reproaches,  I  at  least  merit  n<Hie  from  his  widow  and  the  mother 
of  his  son.  Beflect,  afterwards  when — ^when  you  are  at  leisure,  and  your 
conscience  will  withdraw  this  accusation.  It  does  even  now."  Amelia 
held  down  her  head. 

"  It  IB  not  that  speech  of  yesterday,"  he  continued, ''  which  mores  you. 
That  is  but  the  pretext,  Amelia,  or  I  have  loved  you  and  watched  you  for 
fifteen  years  in  vain.  Have  I  not  learned  in  that  time  to  read  all  your 
feeUngs,  and  look  into  your  thoughts?  I  know  what  your  heart  is 
capable  of:  it  can  ding  faithfully  to  a  recoUection,  and  cherish  a  fancy; 
but  it  can't  feel  such  an  attachment  as  mine  deserves  to  mate  with,  and 
such  as  I  would  have  won  from  a  woman  more  generous  than  you. 
No,  you  are  not  worthy  of  the  love  which  I  have  devoted  to  you.  I  Imew 
all  along  that  the  prize  I  had  set  my  life  on  was  not  worth  the  winning; 
that  I  was  a  fool,  with  fond  fancies,  too,  bartering  away  my  all  of  truth 
and  ardour  against  your  little  feeble  remnant  of  love.  I  will  bargain  no 
more:  I  withdraw.  I  find  no  fault  with  you.  You  are  rery  good- 
natured,  and  have  done  your  best ;  but  you  couldn't — ^you  couldn't  reach 
up  to  the  height  of  the  attachment  which  I  bore  you,  and  whidi  a  loftier 
soul  than  yours  might  have  been  proud  to  share.  Good  bye,  Amelia  1  I 
have  watched  your  struggle.    Let  it  end.    We  are  both  weary  of  it." 

Amelia  stood  scared  and  silent  as  William  thus  suddenly  broke  the 
chain  by  which  she  held  him»  and  declared  his  independence  and  supe- 
riority. He  had  placed  himself  at  her  feet  so  long  that  the  poor  little 
woman  had  been  accustomed  to  trample  upon  him.  She  didn  t  wish  to 
marry  him,  but  she  wished  to  keep  him.  She  wished  to  give  him  nothing, 
but  that  he  should  give  her  all.  It  lb  a  bargain  not  unfrequently  levied 
in  love. 

William's  sally  had  quite  broken  and  cast  her  down.  Ker  assault  was 
long  since  over  and  beaten  back. 

"Am  I  to  understand  then, — ^that  you  are  going — ^away, — ^William  ?" 
she  said. 

He  gave  a  sad  laugh.  "  I  went  once  before,"  he  said,  "  and  came  back 
after  twelve  years.  We  were  young  then,  Amelia.  Good-bye.  I  have 
spent  enough  of  my  life  at  tins  play." 

Whilst  &ey  had  been  talking,  the  door  into  Mrs.  Osborne's  room  had 
opened  ever  so  little ;  indeed,  Becky  had  kept  a  hold  of  the  handle, 
and  had  turned  it  on  the  instant  when  Dobbin  quitted  it;  and  she  heard 
eveiy  word  of  the  conversation  that  had  passed  between  these  two.  "  What 
a  noble  heart  that  man  has,"  she  thought,  "  and  how  shamefully  that 
woman  plays  with  it."  She  admired  Dobbin ;  she  bore  him  no  rancour 
for  the  part  he  had  taken  against  her.  It  was  an  open  move  in  the  game, 
and  played  fairly.  "  Ah  I "  she  thought,  "  if  I  could  have  had  such  a 
husband  as  that — a  man  with  a  heart  and  brains  too  1  I  would  not  have 
minded  his  large  feet;" — and,  running  into  her  room,  she  absolutely 
bethought  herself  of  8(»nething,  and  wrote  him  a  note^  beseeching  him  to 
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stop  for  a  few  days — not  to  think  of  going — and  that  she  could  ser^e  him 
witn  A. 

The  parting  was  over.  Onoe  more  poor  WiDiam  walked  to  the  door 
and  was  gone ;  and  the  little  widow,  the  author  of  all  this  work,  had  her 
will,  and  had  won  her  Tictory,  and  was  left  to  enjoy  it  as  she  best  might. 
Let  the  hidies  envy  her  triumph. 

At  the  romantic  hour  of  dinner  Mr.  Georgy  made  his  iqppearance,  and 
again  remarked  the  absence  of  '*  Old  Dob."  The  meal  was  eaten  in  silence 
by  the  party ;  Jos' s  appetite  not  being  diminished,  but  Emmy  taking 
nothing  at  all. 

After  the  meal,  Georgy  was  lolling  in  the  cushions  of  the  old  window, 
a  large  window,  with  three  sides  of  glass  abutting  from  the  gable,  and 
commanding  on  one  side  the  Market  Place,  where  the  Elephant  is,  and  in 
front  the  opposite  side  of  "  Goswell  Street  over  the  way,"  like  the  immortal 
casement  of  Mr.  Pickwick, — Georgy,  I  say,  was  lolling  in  this  window, 
his  mother  bemg  busy  hard  by,  when  he  remarked  symptoms  of  moyement 
at  the  Migor's  house  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

"Hulbl"  said  he,  "  there 's  Dobs's  trap — they  are  bringing  it  out 
of  the  court-yard."  The  "trap"  in  question  was  a  carriage  which  the 
Miyor  had  bought  for  six  pounds  sterling,  and  about  which  they  used  to 
rally  him  a  good  deal. 

Emmy  gave  a  little  start  but  said  nothing. 

"HuUoI"  Geor^  contmued,  'there's  Francis  coming  out  with  the 
portmanteaus,  and  ELunz,  the  one-eyed  postilion,  coming  down  the  market 
with  three  schimmels.  Look  at.  his  boots  and  yellow  jacket, — ^aint  he  a 
rum  one  ?  Why — ^they  're  putting  the  horses  to  Dobs's  carriage.  Is  he 
going  anywhere  P  " 

"  Yes,    said  Emmy ;  "  he  is  going  on  a  journey." 

**  Goings  a  journey ;  and  when  is  he  coming  back  ?" 

**  He  is — ^not  coming  back,"  answered  Emmy. 

"  Not  coming  back  1"  cried  out  Georgy,  jumping  up.  "  Stay  here.  Sir," 
roared  out  Jos.  "  Stay,  Georgy,"  said  his  mother,  with  a  yeiy  sad  face» 
The  boy  stopped ;  kicked  about  the  room ;  jumped  up  and  down  from  the 
window-seat  with  his  knees,  and  showed  eyery  symptom  of  uneasiness  and 
curiosity. 

The  horses  were  put  to.  The  baggage  was  strapped  on.  Francis  came 
out  with  his  master  s  sword,  and  cane,  and  umbrella  tied  up  together,  and 
laid  them  in  the  well,  and  his  desk  and  old  tin  cocked-hat  case,  which  he 
placed  under  the  seat.  Francis  brought  out  the  stained  old  blue  doak 
lined  with  red  camlet,  which  had  wrapped  the  owner  up  any  time  these 
fifteen  years,  and  had  manchen  Sturm  erlebi,  as  a  fayourite  song  of  those 
days  said.  It  had  been  new  for  the  campaign  of  Waterloo,  and  had 
covered  George  and  William  after  the  night  of  Ctuatre  Bras. 

Old  Burcke,  the  landlord  of  the  lodgings  came  out,  then  Francis,  with 
more  packages — ^final  packages — then  Major  William; — ^Burcke  wanted  to 
kiss  lum.  The  Mtgor  was  adored  by  all  people  with  whom  he  had  to  do. 
It  was  with  difficulty  he  could  escape  from  this  demonstration  of 
attachment. 

"  By  Jove,  I  wiU  go  1"   screamed  out  George.    *'  Give  him  this,"  said 
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Beolqr,  qsiteiiiatomtad,  and-pvt  a  paper  into  ilie  'bojr'a  hand.  He  had 
rushed  down  the  stairs  and  flung  across  the  street  in  a  minute — itiie 
jelkw  poslilioit'vas  onckii^lBawiiip  geiitly. 

William  Jttd^got  into  the' carriage,  vekaBod  ftomttlie  emlmfles  ^  las 
landlord.  Gborge  boundod  m  afienrards  and  flung  bis  axms  found  ttlie 
Major's  neck  (as  they  saw  from  the  window),  and  bagan  jaldng  faim 
mnltifdiad  rqucatioBfl.  Then  ike  £slt  in  his  waistooat^poeket  and  -gaveiiiim 
a  note.  WiSiastaeiBad  at  it  rather  eagerly,  he  opened  it  iiemtibBg,  bst 
instuitly  his  icncwtenanBe  changed,  and  he  tore  the  paper  in*  #wo  and 
dropped  it  out  of  the  carriage.  He  kissed  Georgy  on  the  head,  and  fche 
boy  :got  a»t,  doubling  his  fists  into  his  eyes,  and  witk  the  jud  oii'SmDoa. 
He iiugomd  vkhhis  hand  on  the  paneL  Eort  Sdmger  1  Hhe  fdkrw 
posiiHon  cradmd  his  ««hip  prodigionaiy,  up  apraiig  Enade  io.Ihe  bas, 
away  -went  the  achimmela,  and  Dobbin  with  his  head  on  hia  bmaat.  He 
never  looked  :up  as  thiey  passed  under  Amaliit's  window :  and  Qeoi^gy,  left 
alone  in  thevtmi,  buat^ut  cr^jdng  in  ihe  face  of  .all  the  onmd. 

Emmy's  maid  heard  him  hawHng  again  dnring  ihe  nighty  and  broim^Lt 
him  some  preaerved  apricots  ifco  console  him.  She  ndng^ad'  her  Jamanta- 
tioBS  with  las.  vAilithe  poor,  all  the  ihnmble,  all  honest  folks,  .aUgood  men 
who  iBDuew  liinif  land  dnt JdnA-hfftiiid  and  sanple  gqaflfflnan. 

As  for  Emmy,  had  she  not  done  her  duty?  She  had. hflrfUDtinre)Of 
George  for  a  consolation. 


CHAPTER  I/XVn. 

■wMiea  ootnxms  bicths,  kiauaou,  ads  i 

EY^B  Beck; 
jht  be  by  which  bobbin's 
love  wai  to  be  enmed  with 
BDCCMB,  the  little  woman  tiiougbt 
tiut  the  Mcset  might  keqi,  aod 
indeed,  b^ig  by  no  nuuu  to 
much  interested  about  anjbody'a 
wel&re  as  about  ber  own,  she  had 
a  giaat  nomberof  thii^p  pettaiii- 
ing  to  herself  to  eonsiaer,  and 
which  ocDcerned  her  a  gnat  deal 
more  than  Uuor  Dobbin's  hi^ipi- 
ness  iu  this  life. 

She  found  herself  saddeuly  and 
unexpectedly  in  song  oomib^able 
quarters :  suttonndM  hy  friends, 
tinilwafii,     and     good-natnred 
simple  p«opl<v  such  «b  she  lu^ 
not  juet  with  for  aoany  -a  long 
day  ;  and,  wanderer  ^as  ahe  was 
by   force   and  inclination,  there 
were  moments    when   lest   was 
jdeasant  to  her  j    as    the  Jnost 
hardened  Arab  that  ever  careered  bixobs  the  Desert  over  the  hump  of  t 
dromedary,  likes  to  repose  sometimes  under  the  date-trees  by  the  water  ; 
or  to  cx)me  into  the  dties,  walk  in  the  bazaaia,  refresh  bimsolf  in  the 
baths,  and  say  Mb  pcayen  in  the  Uosques,  before  he  goes  out  b^Ih 
maranding.    Jos's  tents  and  pilau  were  pleaunt  to  this  little  Ishmaelite. 
She  picketted  her  steed,  hung  up  her  weapons,  and  wsimed  herself  comfort- 
ably by  his  fire.    The  halt  in  &at  ronng,  restless  lib^  was  inepipreaBibly 
soolbing  and  pleasant  to  her. 

So,  pleased  herself,  she  tried  with  all  her  might  to  please  ernybody, 

and  we  know  that  she  was  eminent  and  successful  as  a  practitioner  in  the 

art  of  giving  pleesnie.    As  for  Jo>,  even  in  that  little  intoriew  in  the 

garret  at  the  ^qihant  Inn,  ahe  had  loond  means  to  win  bad:  apeat  deal 

sb2 
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of  Ms  good  will.  In  tlie  coofte  of  a  week»  the  ciyilian  was  lier  awom 
alave  and  frantic  admirer.  He  didn't  go  to  sleep  after  dinner,  as  his 
custom  was,  in  the  much  less  lively  society  of  Amelia.  He  drove  out 
with  her  in  his  open  carriage.  He  asked  little  parties  and  invented  festivi* 
ties  to  do  her  honour.  Tapeworm,  the  Secretary  of  Legation,  who  had 
abused  her  so  cruelly,  came  to  dine  with  Jos,  and  then  came  every  day  to 
pay  his  respects  to  Becky.  Poor  Emmy,  who  was  never  very  talkative, 
and  more  glum  and  silent  than  ever  after  Dobbin's  departure,  was  quite 
forgotten  when  this  superior  genius  made  her  appearance.  The  French 
Minister  was  as  much  charmed  with  her  as  his  English  rivaL  The 
German  ladies,  never  particularly  squeamish  as  regards  morals,  especiaUy 
in  English  people,  were  delighted  with  the  devemess  and  wit  of  Mrs. 
Osborne's  charming  friend ;  and  though  she  did  not  ask  to  go  to  Court, 
yet  the  most  august  and  Transparent  Personages  there  heard  of  her  fasci- 
nations, and  were  quite  curious  to  know  her.  When  it  became  known 
that  she  was  noble,  of  an  ancient  English  family,  that  her  husband  was  a 
Colonel  of  the  Guard,  Excellenz  and  Governor  of  an  island,  only  separated 
from  his  lady  by  one  of  those  trifling  differences  which  are  of  little  account 
in  a  country  where  "  Werther  "  is  still  read,  and  the  "  Wahlverwand- 
schaften  "  of  Goethe  is  considered  an  edifying  moral  book ;  nobody  thought 
of  refusing  to  receive  her  in  the  very  highest  society  of  the  little  Duchy, 
and  the  ladies  were  even  more  ready  to  call  her  du^  and  to  sweai  eternal 
friendship  for  her,  than  they  had  been  to  bestow  the  same  inestimable 
benefits  upon  Amelia.  Love  and  liberty  are  interpreted  by  those  simple 
Germans  m  a  way  which  honest  folks  in  Yorkshire  and  Somersetshire  littk 
imderstand,  and  a  lady  might,  in  some  philosophic  and  civilised  towns, 
be  divorced  ever  so  many  times  from  her  respective  husbands,  and  ke^ 
her  character  in  society.  Jos's  house  never  was  so  pleasant,  since  he 
had  a  house  of  his  own,  as  Bebecca  caused  it  to  be.  She  sung,  she 
played,  she  laughed,  she  talked  in  two  or  three  languages,  she  brought 
every  body  to  the  house,  and  she  made  Jos  believe  that  it  was  his  own 
great  social  talents  and  wit  which  gathered  the  great  society  of  the  place 
round  about  him. 

As  for  Emmy,  who  found  herself  not  in  the  least  mistress  of  her  own 
house,  except  when  the  biUs  were  to  be  paid,  Becky  soon  discovered  the 
way  to  soothe  and  please  her.  She  talked  to  her  perpetually  about  Major 
Dobbin  sent  about  his  business,  and  made  no  scruple  of  declaring  her 
admiration  for  that  excellent,  high-minded  gentleman,  and  of  telling 
Emmy  that  she  had  behaved  most  cruelly  regardmg  him.  Emmy 
defended  her  conduct,  and  showed  that  it  was  dictated  only  by  the  purest 
religious  principles ;  that  a  woman  once.  Sec.,  and  to  such  an  angel  as 
him  whom  she  nad  had  the  good  fortune  to  marry,  was  married  for  ever ; 
but  she  had  no  objection  to  hear  the  Migor  praised  as  much  as  ever 
Becky  chose  to  praise  him ;  and  indeed  brought  the  converdation  round 
to  the  Dobbin  subject  a  score  of  times  every  day. 

Means  were  easily  found  to  win  the  favour  of  Georgy  and  the  servants. 
Amelia's  maid,  it  has  been  said,  was  heart  and  soul  in  favour  of  the  generous 
Major.    Having  at  first  disliked  Becky  for  being  the  means  of  dismissing 
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him  from  tlie  presence  of  her  mistress,  she  was  reconciled  to  Mrs.  Crawley 
«nbseqaently,  oecause  the  latter  became  William's  most  ardent  admirer 
and  champion.  And  in  these  mighty  conclaves  in  which  the  two  ladies 
indulged  after  their  parties,  and  while  Miss  Payne  was  "  bmshing  their 
'airs/'  as  she  called  the  yellow  locks  of  th6  one,  and  the  soft  brown  tresses 
of  the  other,  tins  girl  always  put  in  her  word  for  that  dear  good  gentleman 
Migor  Dobbin.  Her  advocacy  did  not  make  Amelia  angry  any  more  than 
Bebecca's  admiration  of  him.  She  made  George  write  to  him  constantly, 
and  persisted  in  sending  Mainma's  kind  love  in  a  postscript.  And  as  she 
looked  at  her  husband's  portrait  of  nights,  it  no  longer  reproached  her— 
perhaps  she  reproached  it,  now  William  was  gone. 

Emmy  was  not  very  happy  after  her  heroic  sacrifice*  She  was  very 
distraite,  nervous,  silent,  and  ill  to  please.  The  family  had  never  known 
her  so  peevish.  She  grew  pale  and  ill.  She  used  to  try  and  sing  cer- 
tain songs,  ("  Einsam  bin  ich  nicht  alleine,"  was  one  of  them ;  that 
tender  love-song  of  Weber's,  which,  in  old-fashioned  days,  young  ladies, 
and  when  you  were  scarcely  bom,  showed  that  those  who  Hved  bdbre  you 
knew  too  how  to  love  and  to  sing)  ;•— certain  songs,  I  say,  to  which  the 
Major  was  partial ;  and  as  she  warbled  them  in  the  twilight  in  the  drawing- 
room,  she  would  break  off  in  the  midst  of  the  song,  and  walk  into  her 
neighbouring  apartment,  and  there,  no  doubt,  take  rcAige  in  the  miniature 
of  her  husband. 

Some  books  still  subsisted,  after  Dobbin's  departure,  with  his  name 
written  in  them ;  a  German  Dictionary,  for  instance,  with  "  William  Dob- 
bin, — th  Beg.,"  in  the  fly-leaf;  a  guide-book  with  his  initials,  and  one  or 
two  other  volumes  which  belonged  to  the  Major.  Emmy  deared  these 
away,  and  put  them  on  the  drawers,  where  she  placed  her  work-box,  her 
desk,  her  Bible,  and  Prayer-book,  under  the  pictures  of  the  two  Georges. 
And  the  Miqor,  on  going  away,  having  left  ms  gloves  behind  him,  it  is  a 
fact  that  Georgy,  rummaging  his  mother's  desk  sometime  afterwards, 
found  the  gloves  neatly  folded  up,  and  put  away  in  what  they  call  the 
secret  drawers  of  the  desk. 

Not  caring  for  society,  and  moping  there  a  great  deal,  Emmy's  diief 
pleasure  in  the  summer  evenings  was  to  take  long  walks  with  Georgy  (during 
which  Bebecca  was  left  to  the  society  of  Mr.  Joseph),  and  then  the  mother 
and  son  used  to  talk  about  the  Major  in  a  way  which  even  made  the  boy 
smile.  She  told  him  that  she  thought  Major  William  was  the  best  man 
in  all  the  world ;  the  gentlest  and  the  lundest,  the  bravest,  and  the  humblest. 
Over  and  over  again,  she  told  him  how  they  owed  eveiything  which  they 
possessed  in  the  world  to  that  kind  Mend's  benevolent  care  of  them ; 
how  he  had  befriended  them  all  through  their  poverty  and  misfortunes ; 
watched  over  them  when  nobody  cared  for  them ;  how  all  his  comrades 
admired  him  though  he  never  spoke  of  his  own  gallant  actions ;  how 
Oeorgy's  father  trusted  him  beyond  all  other  men,  and  had  been  con- 
stantly befriended  by  the  good  William.  "  Why,  when  yomr  Papa  was  a 
little  boy,"  she  said,  "  he  often  told  me  that  it  was  William  who  defended 
him  against  a  tyrant  at  the  school  where  they  were ;  and  their  friendship 
never  ceased  from  that  day  until  the  last,  when  your  dear  father  fell.'* 
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**JM  Dobbin  kai  tbaimiii  wko  kflkd  Papa?''  Geoigy  attiL  *'I*m 
sine  be  did»  or  be  wodcL  if  be-  conid  bsre  cn^  bim ;  wmdd'id. 
be»  MoAer?  When  I'm  in  Aeaismy,  iron't  I  bate  the  BnoEb;?— 
i^hat  's  alE" 

La.  BBflii  ooUoqnieB  tbe  mother  and  tbe  chM  passed  a  gieai  deal  of  ibsir 
tmie  togatber.  TbeastlesB  wemaitbadmadeaoQBfidaatof  tkebo^r^  He 
-was  as  mnoh  William's  fiiend  as  ewrybodydaa  wbo  Jcbbw  bim.  mail. 

Bj  tbe  way;  Mrs.  Bedcy,  not  ta  be  bebind-jiand  in.  sentunenl^bad  get 
a  miniatvsa  too  banging  up  in*  bar  room;  ta  tbe  snzpiBBe  and  amnaemeBt 
of  most  people,  and  tbe  d^bt  of  tbe  onginal,  mbo'  ima  no  otker  tkan 
oar  friena  Jos.  On  bar  first  coming  to  fisfonr  tbe  Sedieys  ivitb  a  visit, 
tbe  littin  wonmni  wbo  had  arriTedwitb  a  ramariuibiy  small  sbabbykitywas 
peibapa  aabamed  of  tbe  meamiess  of  bar  txanks  and  band-bozea,  and  ofian 
spoke- witb  great  respect  abont  bar  baggage  left  bebind  at  Leipcig^  wkiA 
sbe  mnat  bave  from  tbat  city*  Wbea  a  trayeller  talks  to  yoa  perpetoally 
about  tbe  splendoor  of  bis  Inggage,  wbidi  be  doea  not  bappen  to  base 
witb'  bim ;  my  son,  beware  of  tbiat  traveller  i  He  is,  ten<  to  one,  an 
impoator. 

Nextber  Jos  nor  Emmy  knew  tbis  important  maxim.  It  aaemed  to  tbem 
of  no  canaaquenoe  wbetilier  Botkj  bad  a.  quantity  of  reiy  fina  dotbeaio 
invisible  tnmks;  but  as  bar  present  supply  was  exceediagly  sbaU)y, 
Emmy  8up][died  ber  out  of  ber  own  stores,  or  took  ber  to  tbe  bnt  miflmer 
In  tbe  town,  and  tbere  fitted  ber  out.  It  was  m»  more  torn  ooHaiB  now^  I 
promise  you^  and  faded  silks  trailing  off  at  tbe  sboolder.  Bedcy  cbaoged 
ber  babito  witb  ber  situation  in  life — Uie  ronge^pot  was  suspended — 
anotber  ezaitement  to  wbiob  sbe  bad  aocoatamad  barsalf  was  also  pnt  aside, 
or  at  least  only  indulged  in  in  privacy ;  as  wbeir  sbe  was  pECvmUad  on  by 
Jos  of  a  snmmar  evening,  Emmy  and  tbe  boy  befaig:  absent  on  tbekwalkB, 
to  take  a  little*  spini-and-water.  Bat  if  sbe  did  not  indulge — tba  coaner 
did :  tbat  rascal  Kirscb  oonld  not  be  kept  firom  tbe  bottle ;  nor  oooid  he 
tell  bow  mucb  be  took  wben  be  applied  to  it.  Hewaa^aometmiea  surprised 
lumself  at  tbe  way  in  wbicb  Ms.  Sedley's  CogBacdiminisbed.  Well^  well ; 
ibis  ia  apainfiil  subject  Becky  did  not  very  likely  indnige  se  maidL  as 
she  uaed  b^ore  sbe  entered  a  deeoroua  fimiily. 

At  last  tbe  mnicb^ragged  about  boxes  arrived  fisomLeipEig; — ^tbiee  of 
tbem  not  by  any  meana  large  or  sj^endid ; — nor  did  Beclqr  appear  to  take 
out  any  sort  of  dresaes  or  oraamenta  from  tbe  boseawiien  tbey  did  szrivf. 
But  out  of  one,.  wUob  contained  a  masa  of  ber  papers  (it  wo  tbat  very 
bon  wbicb  Bawdon  Crawley  bad  ransacked  iai  bis  furious  bunt  for  BtAf^ 
canoarifld  money),  sbe  took  a  piotwe  witk  great  glee,  wbiidi  abe  pinned  up 
i&berTOom,  and  to  wbiob  sbe  introduced  Joai  It  waa  tbe  portrait  of  s 
gentleman;  in  pencil^  bia  iaee  baving^  tbe  advantage  of  bemg  painted  up  la 
pmk.  He  waa  riding  on  anelepbantawi^frcaLaomfl  coooannit  trees,  sad 
apagoda.:  it  was  an  Eastsm  scene*. 

^''God  bless  my  soal».  it  is  my  portrait,"  Jos  cried  out.  It  was  ha 
indeed^. blooming  in; yonlii-and  beanty,  in.anankeen  jacket  of  tbe  cntof 
1804.    It  .waa  Uia  oidpiotaze'tbat  used  to  bang  up  in  Bosadl  Sqosre. 
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"I  bought  iV'  9ttd'  Beeky,  in  a  Toioei  tremUmg  m\k  emotioii';  **-! 
went  to-  see-  if  I  codd  be  of  any  use  to  my  kind  fnandfi^  I  Have'  never 
parted  ^tb  tbat  pietoie*— I  never  will.'* 

"Won't  you  P  "  Joa  cried^  witk  a  look  of  nonitoiUe  raptoretand  nriJs&o- 
tion.    "  Did  yon  really  now  vahie  it  for  my  aake  P'^ 

**  Ton  know  I  did»  w«U>enoagfa,"  said  Bec^y ;  '*^bni  wky  speak^i— why 
think; — wiiy  look  bade  P    It  is  too  late  now^l" 

That  evening's  conveieation  was  delicuMis,  for  Jos.  Emmy  only 
came  in  to^  go  to  bed  very  tiied  and  unwell.^  Joa  and  his  fair  guest 
had  a  charming  tSte-a-tete  and  his  sister  could  hear,  as  i^.  lay  awake 
in  her  adjoining  chamber,  Bebeoea  amgnig  over  to  Jos  the  old  songs 
(^  1815.  He  did  not  sleep,  for  a  wonder,  that  nighty  any  more  than 
Amelia. 

It  was  June,  and,  by  oonsequenee^  high  season  in  London;  Jos,  who 
read  the  incomparable  '*  Galignani "  (the  exfle's  best  -Mend)  throngh  every 
day,  used  to  favour  the  ladies  with  extracts  fiom  his  paper  duidng  their 
bnak^ast.  Eveiy  week  in  this  paper  there  ia  a  foil  aooount  of  milztary 
movements^  in  which  Joe^  as  a  man  who  had  seen  service,  was  espeoally 
interssted.  On  one  occasion  he  read  out — ^"Arrival  of  the  — th  rtgknent. 
— Qravesend,  June  20. — ^The  Bamchunder,  Eaat  ladiaman,  came  into  the 
river  this  moraing,  having  on  board  14  offiosrs,  and  1&2  rank  and'  file 
of  this  gallant  corps.  They  have  been  absent  from  England  14  years, 
having  been  embarked  the  year  after  Waterloo,  in  which  glorious  conflict 
they  took  an  active  part,  and  having  sabaequently  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  Burmese  war.  The  veteran  colonel.  Sir  Michael  O'Dowd, 
K.O.B.,  wifih  his  lady  and  sister,  landed  here  yesterday,  with  Captains 
Pbsky,  Stubble,  Macraw,  Malony ;  Lieutenants  Smith,  Jones,  Thompscm, 
F.  Thomson ;  Ensigns  Hicks  and  Grady ;  the  band  on  the  pier  playing 
thenational  antiicm,  and  the  crowd  loudly  cheering  the  gallant  veterans 
as  they  went  into  Wayte's  hotel,  where  a  sumptuous  banquet  was  providdi 
for  the  defenders  of  Old  England.  During  the  repast,  which  we  need  not 
say  was  served  up  in  Wayte's  best  style,  the  cheering  continued  so 
enthusiasticaUy,  that  Lady  O'Dowd  and  the  Ck>lonel  came  forward  to  the 
balcony,  and  drank  the  healths  of  their  fellow-^countrynimi  in  a  bumper  of 
Whyte's  best  dawt." 

On  a  second  occasion  Jos  read  a  brief  announcement — ^Major  Dobbin  had 
joined  the  — ^th  regiment  at  Chatham ;  and  subsequently  he  promulgated 
aeeounts  of  the  presentations  at  the  Drawing-room,  of  Colonel  Sir 
Michael  0'Dowd>  K.C.B.,  Lady  O'Dowd  (by  Mrs.  MoUoy  Makmy  of 
B^lymalony),  and  Misa  Glorvina  0*Dowd  (by  Lady  O'Dowd).  Almost 
directly  after  this,  Dobbin's  name,  appeared  among  the  lieutenant- 
Cblonds :  for  old  Marshal  Tiptoff  had  died  during  the  passage  of  the 
— ^th-  from  Madras,  and  the  Sovereign  was  pleased  to  advance  Colonel  ^r 
Michael  O'Dowd  to  the  rank  of  Major-Genend  on  hia  return  to  England, 
with  ou'  intimation  that  he  should  be  Colonel  of  the  distinguished  regiment 
which  he  had  so  long  commanded^ 

Amelia  had  been  made  aware  of  some  of  these  movements.    The 
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correspondence  between  George  and  his  guardian  had  not  ceased  by  any 
means:  William  bad  even  written  once  or  twice  to  her  since  his  departure, 
but  in  a  manner  so  unoonstrainedly  cold,  that  the  poor  woman  felt  now  in  her 
torn  that  she  had  lost  her  power  over  him,  and  that,  as  he  had  said,  he  was 
free.  He  had  left  her,  and  she  was  wretched*  The  memory  of  his  almost 
countless  services,  and  lofty  and  affectionate  regard,  now  presented  itself 
to  her,  and  rebuked  her  day  and  night.  She  brooded  over  those  recollec- 
tions according  to  her  wont ;  saw  the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  affection 
with  which  she  had  trifled,  and  reproadied  herself  for  having  flung  away 
such  a  treasure. 

It  was  gone  indeed.    William  had  spent  it  all  out.    He  loved  her  no 
more,  he  thought,  as  he  bad  loved  her.     He  never  could  again*     That 
sort  of  regard,  which  he  had  proffered  to  her  for  so  many  faithful  years,  can't 
be  flung  down  and  shattered,  and  mended  so  as  to  show  no  scara.    The 
little  heedless  tyrant  had  so  destroyed  it.    No,  William  thought  again 
and  again,  "  It  was  myself  I  deluded,  and  persisted  in  cigoling :  had  she 
been  worthy  of  the  love  I  gave  her,  she  would  have  returned  it  long  ago. 
It  was  a  fond  mistake.    Isn't  the  whole  course  of  life  made  up  of  su^? 
and  suppose  I  had  won  her,  should  I  not  have  been  disenchanted  the  day 
after  my  victory  P    Why  pine,  or  be  ashamed  of  my  defeat?  "    The  more 
he  thought  of  this  long  passage  of  his  life,  the  more  clearly  he  saw  his 
deception.  "  I'll  ^o  into  harness  again,"  he  said,  '*  and  do  my  duty  in  that 
state  of  life  in  which  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  place  me.  I  will  see  that  the 
buttons  of  the  recruits  are  properly  bright,  and  that  the  seijeants  make 
no  mistakes  in  their  accounts.    I  will  dine  at  mess,  and  listen  to  the 
Scotch  surgeon  telling  his  stories.     When  I  am.  old  and  broke,  I  will  go 
on  half-pay,  and  my  old  sisters  shall  scold  me.     I  have  '  geliebt  and 
gelebet '  as  the  girl  in  Wallenstein  says.     I  am  done. — ^Pay  the  bills,  and 
get  me  a  cigar :  find  out  what  there  is  at  the  play  to-night,  !Francis ; 
to-morrow  we  cross  by  the  •  Batavier.' "      He  made  the  above  speech, 
whereof  Francis  only  heard  the  last  two  lines,  pacing  up  and  down  the 
Boompjes  at  Botterdam.    The  '*  Batavier"  was  lying  in  the  basin.    He 
could  see  the  place  on  the  quarter-deck,  where  he  and  Emmy  had  sate  on 
the  happy  voyage  out.    What  had  that  little  Mrs.  Crawley  to  say  to 
him  P  Psha !  to-morrow  we  will  put  to  sea,  and  return  to  England,  home, 
and  duty ! 

After  June  all  the  little  Court  Society  of  Pumpernickel  used  to  sepa- 
rate, according  to  the  German  plan,  and  make  for  a  hundred  watering- 
places,  where  they  drank  at  the  wells ;  rode  upon  donkeys ;  gambled  at  the 
redoutes,  if  they  had  money  and  a  mind ;  rushed  with  hundreds  of  their 
kind,  to  gormandise  at  the  tables  d'hSte  ;  and  idled  away  the  summer.  The 
EngUsh  diplomatists  went  off  to  Toeplitz  and  Kissingen,  their  French  rivals 
shut  up  their  chancellerie  and  whisked  away  to  their  darling  Boulevard  de 
Grand.  The  Transparent  reigning  family  took,  too,  to  the  waters,  or  retired 
to  their  huntbg-lodges.  Everybody  went  away  having  any  pretensions 
to  politeness,  and,  of  course,  with  them.  Doctor  von  Glauber,  the  Coort 
Doctor,  and  his  Baroness.  The  seasons  for  the  baths  were  the  most  produc- 
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tive  periods  of  the  Doctor's  practice — ^he  imited  business  witt  pleasure, 
and  his  chief  pkce  of  resort  was  Ostend,  which  is  much  frequented  by 
Germans,  and  where  the  Doctor  treated  himself  and  his  spouse  to  what  he 
called  a  *'dib"  in  the  sea. 

His  interesting  patient,  Jos,  was  a  regular  milch  cow  to  the  Doctor,  and  he 
easily  persuaded  the  civilian,  both  for  his  own  health's  sake  and  that  of  his 
charming  sister,  which  was  really  very  much  shattered,  to  pass  the  summer 
at  that  Mdeous  seaport  town.  Emmy  did  not  care  where  she  went  much. 
Georgy  jumped  at  the  idea  of  a  move.  As  for  Becky,  she  came  as  a 
matt^  of  course  in  the  fourth  place  inside  of  the  fine  barouche  Mr.  Jos  had 
bought :  the  two  domestics  being  on  the  box  in  front.  She  might  have 
some  misgivings  about  the  friends  whom  she  should  meet  there,  and  who 
might  be  Ucdy  to  tell  ugly  stories — ^but,  bah !  she  was  strong  enough  to  hold 
her  own.  She  had  cast  such  an  anchor  in  Jos  now  as  would  require  a  strong 
storm  to  shake.  That  incident  of  the  picture  had  finished  him.  Becky 
took  down  her  elephant,  and  put  it  into  the  little  box  which  she  had  had 
from  Amelia  ever  so  many  years  ago.  Emmy  also  came  off  with  her  Lares, 
— ^her  two  pictures, — and  the  party,  finally,  were  lodged  in  an  exceedingly 
dear  and  uncomfortable  house  at  Ostend. 

There  Amelia  began  to  take  baths,  and  set  what  good  she  could  from 
them,  and  though  scores  of  people  of  Becky  s  acquaintance  passed  her  and 
cut  her,  yet  Mrs.  Osborne,  who  walked  about  with  her,  and  who  knew 
nobody,  was  not  aware  of  the  treatment  experienced  by  the  friend  whom 
she  had  chosen  so  judiciously  as  a  companion ;  indeed,  Becky  never  thought 
fit  to  tell  her  what  was  passing  under  her  innocent  eyes. 

Some  of  Mrs.  Bawdon  Crawley's  acquaintances,  however,  acknowledged 
her  readily  enough, — ^perhaps  more  r^dily  than  she  would  have  desired. 
Among  these  were  Major  Loder  (unattached).  Captain  Book  (l&te  of  the 
Bifles),  who  might  be  seen  any  day  at  the  Dyke,  smoking  and  staring 
at  the  women,  and  who  speedily  got  an  introduction  to  the  hospitable 
board  and  sdeet  circle  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley,  In  fact,  they  would 
take  no  denial ;  they  burst  into  the  house  whether  Becky  was  at  home  or 
not,  walked  into  Mrs.  Osborne's  drawing-room,  which  they  perfumed  with 
their  coats  and  mustachios,  called  Jos  "Old  bud^,"  and  invaded  his 
dinner-table,  and  laughed  and  drank  for  bug  hours  there. 

"  What  can  they  mean  P"  asked  Georgy,  who  did  not  like  these  gentle- 
men. "I  heard  the  Migor  say  to  Mrs.  Crawley  yesterday, '  No,no,  Becky, 
you  shan't  keep  the  old  buck  to  yourself.  We  must  have  the  bones  in, 
or,  dammy,  I  'U  split.'    What  could  the  M^jor  mean.  Ma  P  " 

*'  Migor  1  don^  call  him  Major  I  "  Emmy  said.  "  I  'm  sure  I  can't 
tell  what  he  meant;"  His  presence  and  that  of  his  friend  inspired  the 
little  lady  with  intolerable  terror  and  aversion.  They  paid  her  tipsy  com- 
pliments ;  they  leered  at  her  over  the  dinner-table.  And  the  Captain  made 
her  advances  that  filled  her  with  sickening  dismay,  nor  would  she  ever  see 
him  unless  she  had  George  by  her  side. 

Bebopca,  also,  to  do  her  justice,  never  would  let  either  of  these  men 
remain  alone  with  Amelia ;  the  Major  was  disengaged  too,  and  swore  he 
would  be  the  winner  of  her.    A  couple  of  ruffians  were  fighting  for  this 
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innooent erestnrei  gsmblmg  lor  lier  at'hAr  (mm  iMe^  wadf  tiMogk  slm 
was  not  amm  of  tk«  rascals'  desigiis  upon  har^  jet  she  fak  a  homr  aad 
ttnessinesa  in  their  piesenoe^  and  longed  to-^* 

She  besought,  she  entreated  Jos  to  oome  hoBia.  Not  he.  "Se  warn 
slow  of  movement,  tied  to  his  Doctor,  and  pei^apa  to  some  odMr  leading- 
stoings.    At  least  Beckj  was  not  anxious  -to  go  to  lkighnd« 

At  last  she  took'  a  great  reaofattion^—made  the  g^eai  phiogOi  ahe- wrate 
off  a  letter  to-  a  friend  whom  she  had  on*  the  otker  side  of  the  water;  a 
letter  about  whioh  she  did  not  speak  a  word  to  anybody,  which  she  carried 
herself  to  the  poet  under  her  shawl,  norwn  ai^  remark  made  about  it; 
onlj  that  she  looked  yeiy  much  flushed  and  agitated-  when  Georgymet 
her ;  ^nd  she  kissed*  him  and  hung  over  him  a  great  deal  that  night  She 
did  not  oome  out  of  her  room  after  her  retmm  from  her  walk.  Becky 
thought  it  was  Major  Loder  and  the  Captain  who  fr^ihtened  her. 

"She  mustn 't  stop  here,"  Becky  reasoned  with  herself.  ** She  must  go 
away,  the  silly  little  fooL  She  is  still  whimpering'  aftar  that  gaby  of  a 
husband*— dead,  (and  serred  right !)  these  fifteen  years.  She^sfaan't  many 
either  of  these  men.  It's  too  bad  of  Loder.  No;  sheshatt  many  the 
bamboo-cane,  I  'U  settle  it  this  veiy  night." 

So  Becky  took  a  cup  of  tea  to  Amelia  in  her  private  apavtmeat)  and 
found  that  lady  in  the  company  of  her  miniatores,  andin  a  most  mebndK^ 
and  nerrous  condition.    She  laid  down  the  cnp.of  tea. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Ameha. 

**  listen' to  me,  AmeHa,"  said  Beeky,  marching  up  and  down  the  room 
before  the  other,  and  surreying  her  with  a  sort  of  contemptnous  kmdnesa. 
'*  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  You  must  go  away^pom  here  and  from  tho  imperti- 
nences of  these  men.  I  won 't  have  you  harassed  by  them ;  and<  they  wili 
insult  you  if  you  stay.  I  tell  you  they  are-raseals ;  men  fit  to  send  to  the 
hulks.  Never  mind  how  I  know  them.  I  know  eveiybody.  Jos  en 't 
protect  yoU)  he  is  too  fat  and  weak,  and  wants  a  protector  himsatf.  You 
are  no  more  fit  to  live  in  the  worid  than  a  baby  in  arms.  You  muat 
many,  or  you  and  your  precious  boy  will  go  to  rain.  You  must  have  a 
husband,  you  fool;  and  one  of  the  best  gcntiemen  I  ever  saw  has  offered 
you  a  hundred  times,  and  you  have  rejected  him,  you  siiiy,  heartleaSk 
ungrateful  little  creature  1" 

"  I  tried — I  tned-  my  best,  indeed  I  did,  Rebecca,"  said  Amelia,  depre- 
catingly,  but  I  could 'nt  forget — ;"  and  she  finished  the  sentence  by 
looking^  up  at  the  portrait. 

*<  Could  'nt  forget  Mm  !  "-  cried  out  Becky,  *nhat  seUbh  humbttgv  that 
low-bred  cockney-dandy,  that  padded  bool^,  who-  had  neither*  wit,  nor 
manners,  nor  hemt,  and  was  no  more  to  be  compared  to  yoor  fidend  with 
the  bamboo*csaie  than  you  are  to  Qaeen  EUeabeth.  Why^  the  man  waa 
wenryof  you,  and  would  have  jiltted  you,  but  that  IXoblnn  foroead  him  to 
keep  his  word.  He  owned  it  to  me.  Henever  cared  for  you»  Ha  uaad 
to  sneer  about  you  to  me,  time  after  timC';  andmade  lovato^methe  week 
after  he  mairied-yoir.  * 

'^  It 's  ihlse !    It 's  fidse !  Bebeeca,"  cried'  out^Ameiia,  starting  up. 

"  Look  there,  you  fool,"  Bscky  said^  stift-  with^provokisg  good  humoor. 
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and  iaking.  a  litlfe  psperont  of  lier  \}At,  slie  opened  it  and  fiimg^  it  inio 

1  Emmy's  hBf,  *^  Yoa  knov  his  handHwiitiiig.  I^  wiot«<t]|idi  tanin^-^iputed 

me  to  nm  8Wi^withili]oi*-^Te  it  me  under  yonr  noee^  the  day  befom 

I  he  was  shot — and  aeired  him;  right  I "  Becky  repeated. 

i  Emmy^didnot'heac^  her ;  aJie  was  looking  at  tke>  lettesj    II  ww  that 

which  George  had  put  into  the  bouquet  and  gixcn  to  Bed^  on  the  night 

of  the  Duke^of  Bichumd's  balL    It^vras  aa  a^e  said :  the*  fooliak  young 

man  had  aaked  her  ta%. 

Emn^S'  head  sank  down,  and  for  almost  therlasb  timrin:  which  she  shall 
be  caffed  upcm  to  weep*  in  this  histoxy,  she  oommeneed  thai  work:  Her 
headfdlto  her  boeenvand  her  hands  went  up  te  her  eyes ;  and  there  for 
awhile^she  gave  way  to  her  enwtions,  as  Becky  stood  on:  and  regarded  her. 
Who  shall  analyse-  thoee  tears,  and  saiy  whether  they  were  sweet  or 
bitter?  Was  sIhs  moat  griered, became  the  idolof  her  lib  was  httstUed 
down  aad  shrversd  at  bar  feet,  or  indignant  that  bar  love  had  been*  so 
despised,  or  glad  because  the  barrier  was  removed  which  modesty  had 
plaoed  beNreen  her  and  a  new,  a  real  aifieetkmP  ^^There  is  nothmg  to 
forbid  me  now,"  she  thought.  "  I  may  lore  him.  wM  ikt  my  heart  no«r. 
O,  I  will,  I  wiH,  if  he  will  but  let  me,  and  forgive  me»"  I  believe  it  was 
this  Mi^  niahed  over  all  the-  others  which  agitated  that  gentle  little 
bosom. 

Indeed,  she  did  not  cry  so  much  as  Becky  expectedr-— the  other  soothed 
and  kissed  her — a  rare  mark  of  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Becky.  She  treated 
Emmy-  likea  diild,  and  patted  her  head.  "  And  now  let  us  get  pen  and 
ink,  and  write  to  him  to  come  this  minate,''  she  said. 

«^I — I  wrote  to  him  thiemoniiDg;"  Bmn^  said,  blndiflig  exceedingiy. 

Becky  screamed  with  laughter — **  Vn  biffUeUo,*^  she*  sang  out  midk 
BbainB,  *'  eecolo  qua P^ — ^the  whole  houseechoed  with  her  shrill  singing. 

Two  moniings  after  this  fit^  scene,  althoogh  the  day  was  rainy  aad 
gnsty,  and  Amdia  had  had  an  exceedingly  wakdul  night,  listening  to  the 
wind  roenng,  aad  pitying  all  travellers  by  land  and  by  water,  yet  she  got 
up  early,  and  insisted  upon  taking  a  walk  on  the  Dyke,  with  Geotgy ;  and 
there  she  paced  aa  the  ndn  beat  into  her  fine,  and  she  looked  out  west- 
ward aanee  the  dadc  sea  line,  and  over  the  swotteu  billows  which  came 
tunditing  and  frothmg  te  the  shore.  Neither  spoke  mueh,  except  now 
and  then^  when  the  bc^  said  a  few  words  tohistiniid  companion,  indicative 
of  sympathy  and  pioteetion. 

"  I  hope  he  won't  cross  in  such  weather,"  Emmy  said. 

"  I  bet  ten  to.  one  he  does,"  the  boy  afloswcrad.  **-  Look,,  mother, 
there 's  the  smoke  of  the  steamer."'    It  was  that  signal,  sure  enough. 

Bat  though  the-  steamer  was  vnder  weigh,  he  might  mt  be-  on  boaf^ ; 
he  might  not  have  got  the  letter ;  he  might  not  choose  to  come. — A  hundred 
fears  poiaed'  one.  over  the  other  into  the  little  heart,  as  fast  as  the  waves 
on  to  theBykei 

The  boat  foUowed  the  smoke  into  si^t.  Qeorgyhad  adandy  tdeseope, 
and  got  the*  vessel  under  view  in  the  most  skiliVd  manner.  And  he  made 
appropriate  naskicai  conunents  upon  the  manner  of  the*  approach  of  the 
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steamer  as  she  came  nearer  and  nearer,  dipping  and  rising  in  the  water. 
The  signal  of  an  English  steamer  in  sight  went  flattering  up  to  the  mast 
on  the  pier.    I  dare  say  Mrs.  Amelia's  heart  was  in  a  similar  flutter. 

Emmy  tried  to  look  through  the  telescope  over  George's  shoulder,  but 
she  could  make  nothing  of  it.  She  only  saw  a  black  eclipse  bobbing  up 
and  down  before  her  eyes. 

George  took  the  glass  again  and  raked  the  vesseL  "  How  she  does 
pitch  I "  he  said.  "  There  goes  a  ware  slap  over  her  bows.  There's  only 
two  people  on  deck  besides  the  steersman.  There 's  a  man  lying  down, 
and  a-Hchap  in  »— doak  with  a — Hooray ! — It 's  Dob  by  Jingo  1"  He 
clapped  to  the  telescope  and  flung  his  arms  round  his  mother.  As  for  that 
lady :  let  us  say  what  she  did  in  the^  words  of  a  favourite  poet — ^aKfnwp 
ytXaatura,  She  was  sure  it  was  WiUiam.  It  could  be  no  other.  VHiat 
she  had  said  about  hoping  that  he  would  not  come  was  all  hypocrisy. 
Of  course  he  would  come :  what  could  he  do  else  but  come  P  She  knew 
he  would  come. 

The  ship  came  swiftly  nearer  and  nearer.  As  they  went  in  to  meet 
her  at  the  landing-place  at  the  Cluay,  Emmy's  knees  trembled  so  that  she 
scarcely  could  run.  She  would  have  liked  to  kneel  down  and  say  her 
praters  of  thanks  there.  Oh,  she  thought,  she  would  be  all  her  life 
saymg  them  1 

It  was  such  a  bad  day  that  as  the  vessel  came  alongside  of  the  Quay 
there  were  no  idlers  abroad ;  scarcely  even  a  commissioner  on  the  look-out 
for  the  few  passengers  in  the  steamer.  That  young  scape-grace  George 
had  fled  too :  and  as  the  gentleman  in  the  old  doak  lined  with  red  stdf 
stepped  on  to  the  shore,  there  was  scarcely  any  one  present  to  see  what 
took  place,  which  was  briefly  this : 

A  lady  in  a  dripping  white  bonnet  and  shawl,  with  her  two  little  hands 
out  before  her,  went  up  to  him,  and  in  the  next  minute  she  had  altogether 
disappeared  under  the  folds  of  the  old  cloak,  and  was  Idssing  one  of  his 
hands  with  all  her  might ;  whilst  the  other,  I  suppose,  was  engaged  in 
holding  her  to  his  heart  (which  her  head  just  about  reached)  and  in  pre- 
venting her  from  tumbling  down.  She  was  murmuring  something  about 
— ^forgive— dear  William---dear,  dear,  dearest  friend — ^kiss,  kiss,  lass,  and 
so  forth — and  in  fact  went  on  under  the  cloak  in  an  absurd  manner. 

When  Emmy  emerged  from  it,  she  still  kept  tight  hold  of  one  of 
William's  hands,  and  looked  up  in  his  face.  It  was  full  of  sadness  and 
tender  love  and  pity.  She  understood  its  reproach,  and  hung  down 
her  head. 

"  It  was  time  you  sent  for  me,  dear  Amelia,"  he  said. 

"  You  will  never  go  again,  William." 

"  No,  never,"  he  answered :  and  pressed  the  dear  little  soul  once  more 
to  his  heart. 

As  they  issued  out  of  the  Custom-house  precincts,  Georgy  broke  out  on 
them,  with  his  telescope  up  to  his  eye,  and  a  loud  laugh  of  welcome ;  he 
danced  round  the  couple,  and  performed  many  facetious  antics  as  he  led 
them  up  to  the  house.  Jos  wasn't  up  yet ;  Becky  not  visible  (though 
she  looked  at  them  through  the  blinds).    Georgy  ran  off  to  see  about 
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breakfast.  Emmy,  whose  shawl  and  bonnet  were  off  in  the  passage  in 
the  hands  of  Mrs.  Payne,  now  went  to  nndo  the  dasp  of  Willitun's  doak, 
and — we  will,  if  yoa  please,  go  with  George,  and  look  after  breakfast  for 
the  Colonel.  The  vessel  is  in  port.  He  has  got  the  prize  he  has  been 
trying  for  all  his  life.  The  bird  has  come  in  at  last.  There  it  is  with  its 
head  on  his  shoulder,  billing  and  cooing  dose  up  to  his  heart,  with  soft 
outstretched  fluttering  wings.  This  is  what  he  has  asked  for  every  day 
and  hour  for  eighteeen  years.  This  is  what  he  pined  after.  Here  it  is — 
the  summit,  the  end — the  last  page  of  the  third  volume.  Good-bye, 
Colonel — God  bless  you,  honest  William ! — Farewell,  dear  Amelia — ^Git>w 
green  again,  tender  little  parasite,  round  the  rugged  old  oak  to  which 
you  ding  I 


Perhaps  it  was  compunction  towards  the  kind  and  simple  creature,  who 
had  been  the  first  in  life  to  defend  her,  perhaps  it  was  a  dislike  to  all  such 
sentimental  scenes ;  but  Bebecca,  satisfied  with  her  part  in  the  transaction, 
never  presented  herself  before  Colond  Dobbin  and  the  lady  whom  he 
married.  "  Particular  business,"  she  said,  took  her  to  Bruges,  whither 
she  went ;  and  only  Georgy  and  his  unde  were  present  at  the  marriage 
ceremony.  When  it  was  over,  and  Georgy  had  rejoined  his  parents,  Mrs. 
Becky  returned  (just  for  a  few  days)  to  comfort  the  solitary  bachelor 
Joseph  Sedley.  He  preferred  a  continental  life,  he  said,  and  declined  to 
join  in  housekeeping  with  his  sister  and  her  husband. 

Emmy  was  very  glad  in  her  heart  to  think  that  she  had  written  to  her 
husband  before  she  read  or  knew  of  that  letter  of  George's.  "  I  knew  it 
all  along,"  William  said ;  '*  but  could  I  use  that  weapon  against  the  poor 
fellow's  memory  ?     It  was  that  which  made  me  suffer  so  when  you " 

"  Never  mp^  of  that  day  again,"  Emmy  cried  out,  so  contrite  and 
humble,  that  mlUam  turned  off  the  conversation,  by  his  account  of  Glorvina 
and  dear  old  Peggy  O'Dowd,  with  whom  he  was  sitting  when  the  letter 
of  recall  reached  him.  *'If  you  hadn't  sent  for  me,"  he  added  with  a 
laugh,  "who  knows  what  Glorvina's  name  might  be  now  ?" 

At  present  it  is  Glorvina  Posky  (now  Mrs.  Mfgor  Posky),  she  took  him 
on  the  death  of  his  first  wife ;  having  resolved  never  to  marry  out  of 
the  regiment.  Lady  O'Dowd  is  also  so  attached  to  it  that,  she  says,  if 
anything  were  to  happen  to  Mick,  bedad  she'd  come  back  and  marry  some 
of  'em.  But  the  Major-General  is  quite  well,  and  lives  in  great  splendour 
at  O'Dowdstown,  with  a  pack  of  beagles,  and  (with  the  exception  of  perhaps 
their  neighbour,  Hoggarty  of  Castle  Hoggarty)  he  is  the  first  man  of  his 
county.  Her  Ladyship  still  dances  jigs,  and  insisted  on  standing  up  to  the 
Master  of  the  Horse  at  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  last  ball.  Both  she  and 
Glorvina  declared  that  Dobbin  had  used  the  latter  ^keamfaUy^  but  Posky 
falling  in,  Glorvina  was  consoled,  and  a  beautiful  turban  firom  Paris 
appeased  the  wrath  of  Lady  O'Dowd. 

When  Colonel  Dobbin  quitted  the  service,  which  he  did  immediately 
after  his  marriage;  he  rented  a  pretty  little  country  place  in  Hampshire, 
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aot  lur  irom  Qaeen's  Cnmlqr,  ^whare,  after  the  ftsaog  cf  tbe  fieiom 
BUI,  8ir  Pitt  and  his  {muly  conafamHy  itaidfid  ncnr.  All  idea)of  ji  Peanige 
was  out  of  iko  qoeatioii,  Hit  barasel's  twniwtt  in  P«diimBBt4flH|g  )mL 
Uevat  b^««i  <tf  potket  Mid  out  of  iqint*  by  thaioitaBiioi^ ASedift 
Us  birirti,  and  prophjeaied  the  spoedy  niiiiof  tke  Empoe. 

Lady  Jaaoaiid^MrB.  Dobbin  beeaiiMi^eatinfinda — ^duce-vaa  apecpciaal 
ctmwg  of  poay^shaisea  betiraen  the  Hall  and  the  Evcggieena,  ihe  Oela- 
nel's  plaoe  (rented  of  hk  fieiend  M^jor  Ponto,  who  was  abroad  witiihis 
fiuBiLy.)  Her  Ladyafaq^  was  godmother  to  libs.  Dobbin's  ckfid,  <ipluoh 
bove  iher  naane,  and  was  christened  by  the  Eer.  JanMS-  Gcawky,  who 
suoeeeded  his  father  in  the  living :  and  a  pretty  oLeae  friendship  sobawted 
between  the  two  lads,  Oeorge  and  Bawdon,  who  hunted  and  shot  iogAher 
in  the  vacations,  were  both  entered  of  the  same  College  at  Cambridge,  and 
quarrelled  with  each  other  about  Lady  Jane's  daughter,  with  whom  they 
were  both,  of  course,  in  love.  A  match  between  George  and  that  young 
lady  was  long  a  favourite  scheme  of  both  the  matrons^  though  i  haveheird 
that  Miss  Cnwley  herself  inclined  towards  ^ec  oousia. 

Mrs.  lUwdon  Crawley's  name  was  never  mentioned  by  either  fsmilj. 
There  were  reasons  why  all  should  be  ailent  regarding  iier.  For  whewver 
Mr.  Joseph  Sedky  went,  she  travelled  likewise ;  and  that  infatuated  man 
seemed  to  be  entirely  her  shive.  The  Colonel's  Jawyersinfocmed  him  that 
his  'brother-in-law  had  effected  a  lisavy.  insurance  upon  his  life,  wheace  it 
was  .probable  that  he  had  been  raiaiqg  money  to  discharge  ^bts.  He 
piooured  prolonged  leave  of  absence  from  the  £ast  indui  Hoasa,  and 
indeed  his  infirmities  were  daily  increasing. 

On  hearing  the  news  about  the  insoranoe^  Amelia,  in  a  good  deal  of 
alarm,,  entreated  her  husband  io  go  to  Brussels,  mhexe  Jos  than  wai^  and 
inquire  into  the  state  of  his  ^i&drs.  The  Colonel  quitted  iiome  «i^ 
reluctance  (for  he  was  deeply  immersed  in  his  **  History  of  the  PAi^aab, 
which  still  occupies  liim,  and  jnnoh  .alasmed  about  his  little  ^daoj^kter, 
whom  he  idolizes,  and  wIk)  was  just  recovering  -from  the  duekan-pox),  sod 
went  to  Brussels  and  found  Jos  living  at  one  of  the  enormous  ^^^^^^^ 
that  city.  Mrs.  Crawley,  who  had  iier  carriage,  gave  entertaiBment^f  sod 
lived  in  a  very  genteel  mannexy  occupied  .another  suite  of  .apartmsnts  ia  the 
sameiK>tel. 

The  Colonel,  of  course,  did  not  desire  to  see  that  lady,  or  even  ^uqk 
proper  to  notify  his  arrival  at  Brussels,  eioept  privatdy  to  Jes  by  a 
message  through  his  valet.  Jos  bagged  the  Colonel  to  oome^andsee  him 
that  night,  when  Mrs.  Crawley  would  -be  at  a  jotr^,  and  when  they  soaKl 
meet  alone.  He  found  his  brother-in-law  in  a  condiition  of  pitiable  u^ 
ndty ;  and  dreadfuUy^aid  of  Bebecca,  though  eager  in  ids  pniK^^*^ 
She  tended  him  through  a  series  of  unheard-of  illnesses,  with  a  fideu? 
most  admirable.  She  had  been  a  daughter  to  him.  "But— 4»ut-^^^ 
Gk)d's  sake,  .do  come  and  iUve  near  ane,  jmd— 4UkI— •see  me  somstiiaaaj 
whimpered  out  the  unfortunate  man.  . , 

The  Colonel's  brow  darkened  at  this.     « We  oan*t»  Job»"  h«  «^ 
"  Considering  the^cbrciimstances,  Ameiia  can't  visit  you."  . 

"  I  swear  to  you— rl  swear  to  you  on. the  BiUe,"  gapped  out  Josepfli 
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wBotingio  kits  the  book,  '^tliBt  shed8BadiiiioeKit.jui^idifld,  Asapotless 
as  yoliriom  wifeJ*' 

'*'  It saxy how"  laid  the  Gdonel,  g^oomilj;  **ffatit  Iteniy  on't esne 
to  you*  £e  a^num,  Jot :  hreaktoff  tiai  ^usqmiable  omingw>ii>  Gome 
home  toyonr  fiumly.    We  Jiearyour  sSSms  areinaokpcd.*' 

*'hmhrtd\"  coed  Jos.  *«Wiio  has^^ld  mdk  crittnmieaP  All  my 
money  is  plooed  out  moat  ladvaBkageouly.  Mxb,  Oim«ky-*4hat  is— ^I 
mnm, — it  is  laid  out  to  tin  beat  intaast" 

"  YoaansotiU'debtiiien?    Why  didyouiagBOio  your  dtife?" 

"  I  thought— « iliUle  >pim»iit  to  iwr~^  ease  anything  happened ;  -and 
yonknowmy.heakh  is  ao  deliiaifi  (iwimiym  grathiide  yon  Jaftow--»^iiid  I 
intend  to  kare  aUjBiymoney toyou-HHid  i^anspareit  out 
indeed  lean/'  cried  out  WiUiamfaweak  brather-d&4aw« 

The  Gokmel  besought  Jes  to  iy  at  once-Hio  go  back  to  Isdia,' 
Ifo.  2nnAey  could  notibUbw  hun ;  to  tdo  anj^Uimg  to  'fareak«ff.  a  eon- 
aemott  whidi  m^^t  have  the  most  iJatal  eousequenoes  to  hapL  .  , 

Jos  clasped  his  hands,  and  cried, — **  He  would  go  back  to  India.  He 
would  do  anythiDg :  only  he  rawt  hsve  time :  they  .must 'nt  say  aaythhig 
to  Mn.  Cnnrley  i—^she'd — aheld  kill  me  if  she  knew  it.  You  dou'tdmow 
what  a  terrible  woman  she  is,"  the  poor -wretch  aaid. 

"Then,  why  not  come  away  with  me?"  said  Dobbin  in  reply;  but  Jos 
hod  not  the  courage.  *^  fie  would  see  Dobbin  again  in  the  anoming ;  he 
must  on  no  aoeount  say  that  he  had  been  there.  He  must  go  now.  Becky 
might  come  in."    And  Dobbin  quitted  him  full  of  foreboc&igs. 

He  neyer  saw  Jos  more.  Three  months  afterwards  Joseph  Sedley  died  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  was  found  that  all  his  property  had  been  muddled  away 
in  speculations,  and  was  represented  by  valueless  shares  in  different  bubble 
companies.  All  his  ayailiu)le  assets  were  the  two  thousand  pounds  for 
which  Ids  life  was  insured,  and  which  were  Mk  equally  between  his  beloved 
"  sister  Amelia,  wife  of,  &c.,  and  his  friend  andnwaluable  attendant  during 
sickness,  Bebeosa,  wife  of  lieutenant-CokmBlSawdon  Crawley,  C.B.,"  who 
was  appointed  aifaninistratrix. 

The  solicitor  of  the  Insurance  CompHy  ware  it  was  the  blackest  case 
that  ever  had  come  before  him ;  talked  ^  aaitding  a  connnission  to  Aix  to 
examine  into  the  death,  and  the  Compoy  re&sed  pw^ent  of  the  policy. 
But  Mrs.,  or  Lady  IDraw]ey,ia8  she  la^Asdirasel^  eame  to  town  at  once 
(attended  with  her  edhatos,  Messn.  Bnrhe,  fThurtell,  and  Hayes,  of 
Thavies  Inn,)  and  idared  Uie  Company  to  refuse  the  payment :  invited 
examination :  declared  ihat^ahe  was  the  object  of  an  infamous  conspiracy, 
which  had  beeuf  ptavaoig  her  all  through  Jife,  and  triumphed  finally.  The 
money  was  paid,  .and  Juer-eheracter  estAblished,  bat  ColoneL^bbin  sent 
back  his  shve  of  Ibe  d^psgitito  the  Insmwwe  Qffii,ieud  ligld^dechned  to 
hold  any  communion  ^witblUfbeeea. 

8he  never  was  Lady  Crawly,  thougVhhr^oontinued  so  to  call  herself. 
His  Excellency  Colonel  Bawdon  Crawley  died  of  yellow  fever  at  Coventry 
Island,  most  deeply  beloved  and  deplored,  and  six  weeks  before  the  demise 
of  his  brother.  Sir  Pitt.  The  estate  consequently  devolved  upon  the 
present  Sir  Bawdon  Crawley,  Bart. 
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He,  too,  lias  declined  to  tee  his  moilier,  to  vhom  he  makeB  a  Ubenl  allow- 
snce ;  and  who,  besides,  appears  to  be  Tery  wealthy.  The  Baronet  lini 
entirely  at  Qaeen's  Crawley,  with  Lady  Jane  and  her  danshter;  whilst 
Sebec^  Lady  Crawley,  chiefty  hangs  about  Bath  and  Cheltenlam,  when  ■ 
very  strong  party  of  excellent  people  consider  her  to  be  a  most  iqjmd 
woman.  She  baa  her  enemies.  Who  has  not  P  Her  life  is  her  answer  to 
them.  She  bosies  herself  in  works  of  piety.  She  goes  to  cfaurch,  and  nerer 
without  a  footman.  Her  name  is  in  all  the  Chaiity  Lists.  The  DestitDte 
Orange-girl,  the  Neglected  Washerwoman,  the  Distressed  Mnffin-msn,  find 
in  her  a  fast  and  generous  friend.  She  is  always  having  stalls  st  Fancy 
Pairs  for  the  benefit  of  these  hapless  beings.  Emmy,  her  children,  and  tbe 
Colonel,  coming  to  London  some  time  back,  fonnd  themselves  sudden^ 
before  her  at  one  of  these  fairs.  She  cast  down  her  eyes  demordy  m 
smiled  as  they  started  away  from  her ;  Emmy  skunying  off  on  the  am  of 
George,  (now  grown  a  dashing  yqfing  gentleman,)  and  the  Coknel  sdnng 
up  his  little  Jan^,  of  whom  he  ia  fonder  than  of  anything  in  the  worid— 
fonder  even  than  of  his  "  History  of  the  Funjaub." 

"  Fonder  than  be  is  of  me,"  Emmy  thinks,  with  a  sigh.  But  he  never 
said  a  word  to  Amelia  that  was  not  kind  and  gentle ;  or  thought  of  > 
want  of  hers  that  he  did  not  try  to  gratify. 

Ahl  FomAu  rotttAi^iiM/ Which  of  us  is  happy  in  this  worid?  Whidi 
of  us  has  his  desire  ?  or,  having  it,  is  satisfied  ?---Come  children,  let  us 
shut  up  the  box  and  the  puppets,  for  our  play  is  played  out. 
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